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Washinoton,  D.  C,  Jfay  31^  1927. 

Sol:  Pumtant  to  the  recommendation  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Second 
Plan  American  Scientific  Congress,  which  was  held  in  Washington  December  27, 1915- 
January  8,  1916,  and  by  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Congress  (argent  defi- 
ciency bill,  Sept.  8,  1916),  the  papers  and  discussions  of  that  great  international 
scientific  gathering  have  been  compiled  and  edited  for  publication  under  the  able 
direction  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  General,  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  In  this 
volume  is  contained  the  report  of  Section  IX,  of  which  Dr.  L.  S.  Bowe,  of  the 
executive  committee  was  chairman. 

In  my  formal  report,  which  has  already  been  submitted,  I  enlarged  upon  the 
importance  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  its  large  attendance,  and 
the  high  quality  of  its  papers  and  discussions.  I  will,  therefore,  in  this  letter,  which, 
in  sli^tly  varied  form,  introduces  each  volume,  make  only  a  few  general  references. 

All  of  the  21  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  were  represented  by  official 
dekgatee  at  the  Congress.  Unofficial  delegates,  moreover,  from  the  leading  scientific 
associations  and  educational  institutions  of  these  Republics  presented  papers  and 
took  part  in  its  deliberations.  The  papers  and  discussions  may  be  considered,  there- 
fore, as  an  expression  of  comprehensive  Pan  American  scientific  effort  and  i>osBeBB, 
in  consequence,  inestimable  value. 

The  Congress  was  divided  into  nine  main  sections,  which,  with  their  chairmen, 
were  as  follows: 

I.  AmthbopoiiOOT.    W.  H.  Holmes. 

II.  AsTRONOirr,  Mbtboboloot,  and  Sbzsmoloot.    Robert  S.  Woodward. 

in.  CoNSBRVATioN  Of  NATURAL  Resoubobb,  Agriculture,  Irrigation,  and  Forestry. 
Ctorge  M.  Rommel. 

IV.  Educatiok.    p.  p.  Claxton. 
V.  Enginbxrino.    W.  H.  Bixby. 

VI.  International  Law,  Public  Law,  and  Jubispbudbnob.    James  Brown  Scott. 
VII.  Minino,  Mbtallurot,  Economic  Gboloot,  and  Apflibd  Chemibtrt.    Hen- 

nen  Jennings. 
Vin.  Public  Health  and  Mbdioal  Science.    William  C.  Gorgas. 

IX.  Transportation,  Commerce,  Finanob,  and  Taxation.    L.  S.  Rowe. 

These  sections,  in  turn,  were  further  subdivided  into  45  subsections. 

Over  200  delegates  were  in  attendance  from  the  Latin  American  Republics,  while 
over  a  thousand  from  the  United  States  participated  in  its  meetings.  The  discussions 
and  proceedings  of  the  Congress  attracted  world-wide  attention,  and  it  was  undoubt- 
edly the  greatest  international  scientific  meeting  that  has  assembled  anywhere  in  the 
history  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  possibly  of  the  world.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
fitting  successor  to  the  first  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  which  assembled  in 
Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chile,  in  1908,  and  to  its  predecessors,  confined  to  Latin 
American  representation,  which  in  former  years  met,  respectively,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires.  Its  success  was  a  logical  result  of  these  preceding 
gatherings  in  Latin  America  and  of  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Latin  American 
Governments  and  scientLsts. 

To  those  who  may  have  their  attention  brought  only  to  the  individual  volumes 
covering  the  papers  and  discussions  and  who  wish  to  know  more  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Congress  and  the  results  accomplished  by  it,  it  is  recommended  that  they  should 
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alBo  read  ''The  Final  Act — ^An  Interpretative  Commentary  Thereon/'  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  reporter  general  of  the  GoDgress,  and  the  report 
of  the  secretary  general,  prepared  by  the  latter  and  the  assistant  secretary  general, 
Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  In  these  will  be  found  not  only  the  final  act  and  the 
illuminating  conunent  thereon  but  lists  of  delegates,  participating  Governments, 
societies,  educational  institutions,  and  other  oiganizations,  together  with  a  careful 
story  and  history  of  the  Congress.  They  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  0. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  briefly  repeat,  as  secretary  general  of  the  Congress,  my 
appreciation,  already  expressed  in  my  formal  report,  of  the  hearty  cooperation  in 
making  the  Congress  a  success  given  by  everyone  concerned  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  yourself  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  delegates  of  Latin  America 
and  the  United  States,  down  to  the  office  employees.  The  great  interest  manifested 
by  the  i>ermanent  executive  conunittee,  headed  by  Mr.  William  Phillips,  then  Third 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  through 
its  secretary.  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  and  the  executive  aid  of  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swig- 
gett, as  assistant  secretary  general,  were  vitally  instrumental  in  making  the  gathering 
memorable.  The  Pan  American  Union,  the  official  international  organization  of  aU 
the  American  Republics,  and  whose  governing  board  is  made  up  of  the  Latin  American 
diplomats  in  Washington  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  lent  the 
favorable  influence  of  that  powerful  organization  to  the  success  of  the  Congress  and 
authorized  me  as  the  director  general  of  the  Union  to  also  take  up  the  duties  of  secretary 
general  of  the  Congress. 

YouiB,  very  truly, 

(Signed)  John  Barrett, 


The  Honorable  The  Secrbtart  op  State, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Secretary  General, 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  si  de  maio  de  1917. 

Ezif  o.  Snr.  :  Em  cumprimento  de  uma  recommendapSo  emanada  da  Commis^U) 
Executiva  do  Segundo  Congresso  Scientifico  Pan  Americano,  que  teve  lugar  em 
Washington,  de  27  de  dezembro  de  1915  a  8  de  Janeiro  de  1916,  e,  devido  ao  auxilio  do 
Congresso  doe  Estados  Unidos  (Lei  para  Grgamentoe  extraordinarios  de  8  de  setembro, 
1916)  as  memorias  e  as  discussSes  dessa  assemble  scientifica  intemacional,  foram 
colligidas  e  preparadas  para  publica<;2U)  sob  a  proficiente  direc99o  do  Secretario  Geral 
Adjuncto,  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  Este  volume  comprehende  o  relatorio  da  sec^fto 
IX  que  foi  presidida  pelo  Snr.  L.  S.  Ro^e,  da  CommiasSo  Executiva. 

Ko  meu  relatorio  official,  que  j&  tive  a  honra  de  apresentar,  me  detive  sobre  a  impor- 
tancia  do  Segundo  Congresso  Scientifico  Pan  Americano,  da  sua  grande  concorrenda 
e  da  alta  importancia  das  theses  e  das  diacuss5es.  Na  presente  nota,  portanto,  de  uma 
maneira  muito  ligeira,  destinada  a  apresentar  cada  um  dos  volumes,  eu  farei  apenaa 
algumas  referencias  muito  geraes. 

Todas  as  Republicas  do  Hemispherio  Occidental,  vinte  e  uma  em  numero,  se 
achavam  representadas  por  delegados  offidaes  ao  Congresso.  Delegados  sem  nomea- 
9&0  dos  Crovemoe,  mas  representando  as  mais  notaveis  sociedadee  scientificas  e 
instituigdes  de  ensino  dessas  republicas  apreeentaram  theses  e  tomaram  parte  naa 
deliberagdes.  As  memorias  e  discussOes  devem  ser  consideradaB  portanto,  como  a 
expreeriU)  de  um  justificavel  trabalho  scientifico  Pan  Americano  e  possue,  por  esse 
motive,  um  valor  sem  egual. 

O  Congresso  foi  dividido  em  nove  secedes  principaes,  que  a  seguir  enum^ro,  com 
06  nomes  dos  sens  preaidentes: 

I.  Anthrofolooia.    W.  H.  Holmes. 
II.  AsTRONOMiA,  MBTEREOLoaiA  B  SiSMOLOoiA.    Bobort  S.  Woodward. 
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III.  GON8EBVA9AO    DA    RlQUEZA    NaCIONAL,    AoKICXTI/TURA,    iRRIOAplO    E    SlLVI- 

cuiiTURA.    George  M.  Rommel. 
IV.  iNOTRucplo.    p.  p.  Glaxton. 
V.  Enobnhabia.    W.  H.  Bixby. 

VI.  DiBEITO      iKTEBNAaONAIi,      DiBBITO      PUBLICO      E      JUBISPBUDENCIA .     JameS 

Brown  Scott. 
Vll.  MiNAB,  Metallubgia,  Gbolooia  Pbactiga  e  OmifiCA  Industbial.    Hennen 
Jennings. 
VIII.  Saude  Pubuga  b  Scibncias  Medicab.    William  C.  Goigas. 

IX.  VlAS  DB  GOMMXTNIGAgXO,   Ck>MMBBCI0,   FlNAN^AS  E   ImPOSTOB.      L.   S.   Rowe. 

Estas  secpCee,  por  seu  lado,  eram  subdivididas  em  45  subsec^des. 

Mais  de  200  del^ados  das  Republicas  da  America  Latina  frequentaram  as  sessdes 
emquanto  os  Estados  Unidos  se  achavam  representadoe  por  mais  de  mil  pessoas.  As 
discuasOee  e  os  relatorios  do  Congreeso  attrahiram  a  attend  de  todo  o  mundo  e  foi 
sem  duvida  a  maior  assemblea  scientifica  que  se  realizou  no  HemJBpherio  Occidental 
e  talves  em  todo  o  mundo.  Foi  sem  duvida  um  idoneo  continuador  do  Primeiro  Con- 
greaso  Scientifico  Pan- Americano,  que  se  celebrou  em  Santiago,  capital  da  Republica 
GhUena  em  1908  e  das  anteriores  assembleas  que  previamente  se  tinham  realizado, 
apenas  com  delegadoe  da  America  Latina  e  que  se  reuniiam  em  annos  anteriores  no 
Bio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideu  e  Buenos  Aires.  0  seu  successo  foi  um  resultado  logico 
das  reunides  previas  na  America  Latina  e  do  cordial  concurso  doe  Govemos  da  America 
latina  e  dos  sens  homens  de  sciencia. 

A  aquelles  que  nAo  quizerem  limitar-se  a  consultar  os  volumes  que  cont^m  as 
memorias  e  as  discuasOes  e  que  deeejarem  conhecer  alguma  cousa  mais  dos  trabalhos 
do  CongresBo  e  doe  resultados  por  elle  alcan^ado  se  Ihee  recommenda  a  leitura  da 
Acta  Final— a  exposigao  geral  concemente  &  mesma— publicada  sob  a  direcgfio  do 
Sr.  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  Relator  Geral  do  Congreeso,  e  o  relatorio  do  Secretario 
Geral,  preparado  pelo  abaixo  aangnado  e  pelo  Secretario  Geral  Adjuncto  Sr.  Dr. 
Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  Nestes  trabalhos  encontrarH9e-h&o  n§o  s6mente  a  acta  final 
mas  tambem  um  magnifico  commentario,  a  lista  dos  delegados  dos  Govemos  que 
adheriram,  Bociedades,  institui^Ges  de  ensino  e  outras  corpora95es,  seguidas  de  uma 
cuidadosa  historia  do  Congreeso.  Estes  volumes  continuam  d  disposigSo  dos  que  os 
pedirem  ao  Director  Geral  da  UniSo  Pan-Americana,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Em  conclus3o,  eu  desejo  repetir,  em  duas  palavras,  como  Secretario  Geral  do  Con- 
gresBo,  o  men  aprego  e  reconhecimento,  que  j&  tive  occasiSo  de  exprimir  no  meu 
relatorio  oflicial,  pela  cordial  coopera^  que  x)or  todos  me  foi  pres^a  para  levar 
a  bom  exito  este  congreeso,  deede  o  Fk^dente  dos  Estados  Unidos,  V.  Exa.,  como 
Secretario  d'Estado,  os  Senhores  Delegados  da  America  Latina  e  dos  Estados  Unidos 
at^  08  diversoe  funccionarios  do  Congreeso.  O  grande  intereese  manifeetado  pela 
CommissSo  Permanente  Executiva  presidida  pelo  Sr.  William  Phillips,  ao  tempo 
terceiro  Sub-eecretario  d'Estado,  pelo  Instituto  de  Cam^e  para  a  Paz  Intemacional 
na  pesBoa  do  Sr.  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  aaaim  como  a  coUabora^SU)  prestada  pela  Sr.  Dr. 
Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  como  Secretario  Geral  Adjuncto,  constituiram  obras  baailares 
para  o  successo  desta  reuniSo. 

A  UniSo  Pan-Americana,  institui^So  intemacional  sustentada  por  todas  as  Repu- 
blicas Americanas  e  cujo  Gonselho  de  Administrayfto  6  constituido  pelos  represen- 
tantes  diplomaticos  em  Washington  e  pelo  Secretario  d'Estado  dos  Estados  Unidos, 
contribuiu  com  a  sua  poderosa  influencia  para  o  bom  exito  do  Congreeso  e  me  aucto- 
rlzou  a  sorvir  de  Secretario  Geral  do  Congreeso. 

Com  a  maior  considera^,  subscrevo-me 

DeV.  Exa., 

Vor.  Mto.  Atto., 
(Ass.)  John  Babbbtt, 

Secretario  Oeral, 
Exmo.  Snr.  Sbcbbtabio  de  Estado, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
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Washinoton,  D.  C,  si  de  mayo  de  1917, 
Seizor: 

En  cumplimiento  de  una  recomendaci6n  emanada  de  la  Gomisi6ii  Ejecutdva  del 
Segundo  Congreao  Cientifico  Panamericano  que  se  ieuni6  en  W^ushington  desde  el 
27  de  diciembre  de  1915  haata  el  8  de  enero  de  1916  y  gracias  a  la  cooperaci6n  al  efecto 
prestada  por  el  Congreao  de  los  Estados  Unidoe  mediante  »\x  ley  sobre  rectificacidn  del 
preaupueato  dictada  el  8  de  aetiembre  de  1916,  hinae  recopilado  y  preparado  para 
au  publicacidn,  bajo  la  hdbil  direcci6n  del  Sr.  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  Subaecretario 
Greneral,  laa  memoiiaa  preaentadaa  a  dicho  Congreao  y  loa  debatea  a  que  dieron  lugar. 
El  preaente  volumen  contdene  el  informe  relative  a  la  Seccidn  IX,  de  la  cual  fu6 
preaidente  el  Sr.  L.  S.  Bowe,  miembro  de  la  Comiaidn  Ejecutiva. 

En  el  informe  general  que  ya  tuve  el  honor  de  preaentarle,  me  fu6  dable  conaiderar 
detenidamemte  la  importancia  del  Segundo  Congreao  Cientifico  Panamericano,  la 
numeroaa  concurrencia  que  al  miamo  aaiati6  y  el  elevado  mdrlto  de  laa  memoriaa 
preaentadaa  y  de  loa  debatea  que  en  aquel  ae  auacitaron.  Por  conaiguiente,  he  de 
limitarme  en  la  preaente,  deatinada  a  aervirle  de  mora  introducci<5n  a  cada  uno  de  loa 
voldmenea,  a  algunaa  conaideracionee  de  caricter  general. 

En  el  Congreao  eatuvieron  repreaentadaa  por  medio  de  delegacionea  oficialea  laa 
veinte  y  una  reptiblicaa  del  Hemiaferio  Occidental.  Tambi^n  aaiatieron  al  miamo, 
tomando  participaci6n  en  aua  debatea  y  preaentando  trabajoa  peraonalea,  delegadoa 
particularee  de  loa  principalea  cuerpoe  cientificoa  y  de  loa  inatitutoa  docentea  de  eeas 
miamaa  repdblicaa.  En  tal  virtud,  laa  memoriaa  y  loa  debatea  mendonadoa  deben  aer 
conaideradoa  como  la  expreai^n  de  un  amplio  eafuerzo  cientifico  panamericano, 
encerrando,  por  lo  tanto,  un  valor  ineatimable. 

El  Congreao  eatuvo  dividido  en  nueve  aeccionea  principalea  que  en  aeguida  paao  a 
enumerar  junto  con  el  nombre  de  aua  preaidentea.    Fueron  laa  aiguientea: 

I.  ANTBOPOLOofA.    W.  H.  Holmoa. 

II.  AstbonomIa,  METsosoLOoiA  T  SiaifoaaAFlA.    Robert  S.  Woodward. 

III.  Con6bsvagi6n  de  las  Fubntbs  Natubales  de  Riqueza,  AoBicui/ruBA,  Ibbi- 
GAGibN  T  Selvicultuba.    Gooigo  M.  Rommel. 

IV.  iNSTBUOCidN.    p.  p.  Claxton. 

V.  InobniebIa.    W.  H.  Bixby. 

VI.  Derbgho  Internacional,  Debecho  Pt^BUCO  Y  JuBispBUDENCiA.  Jamea 
Brown  Scott. 

VII.  MinbbIa,  Mbtalubgia,  GEOLOoiA  Econ6miga  y  QniHiGA  Afucada.  Hen- 
nen  Jenninga. 

VIII.  Salubbidad  Pt^BLiCA  Y  CiENCiA  M^DicA.    William  C.  Goigaa. 

IX.  Tbaspobte,  Combbgio,  Finanzas  b  Impubstos.    L.  S.  Rowe. 

Eataa  aeccionea  eatuvieron  dividaa,  a  au  vez,  en  cuarenta  y  cinco  aubaeccionea. 

De  laa  repdblicaa  latino-americanaa  aaiatieron  m4s  de  doacientoa  delegadoa;  en 
tanto  que  laa  aeaionea  del  Congreao  concurrieron  m&s  de  mil  peraonaa  de  loa  Eatados 
Unidoa.  Loa  trabajoa  y  debatea  del  cuerpo  deapertaron  univeraal  inter^,  puea  indu- 
dablemente  fu^  aquel  la  aaamblea  cientifica  mia  grande  que  r^:iatra  la  hiatoria  del 
Hemiaferio  Occidental  y  probablemente  la  del  mundo.  £l  fu6,  en  conaecuencia,  digno 
continuador  del  Primer  Congreao  Cientifico  Panamericano  que  en  1910  ae  reuni6  en 
la  capital  de  Chile  y  de  loa  que  previamente  y  con  una  aaiatencia  excluaivamente 
latino-americana  ae  habian  congregado  en  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo  y  Buenoa 
Airea.  Su  6xito  fu^  conaecuencia  l^ca  de  laa  aaambleaa  que  anteriormente  ae  habfan 
reunido  en  la  America  latina  y  del  cordial  concurao  que  recibi<S  de  loa  gobiemoa  y 
de  loa  hombrea  de  cienda  de  eaa  miama  parte  de  America. 

A  cuantoa  no  quiaieren  limitarae  a  consultar  loa  voldmenea  que  contLenen  laa 
memoriaa  y  loa  debatea  y  deaearen  conocer  algo  mis  de  laa  laborea  del  Congreao  y  de 
loa  reaultadoa  por  €1  alcanzadoa,  ae  lea  recomienda  la  lectura  del  Acta  Final  y  de  la 
Expo8ici6n  General  concemiente  a  la  miama  que  eacribid  el  Dr.  Jamea  Brown  Scott, 
Informante  General  del  Congreao,  aal  como  el  Informe  del  Secretario  General,  prepa- 
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ndo  por  el  auscrito  y  por  el  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  Subsecretario  General  del 
rniamo.  En  estoe  documentos  podhln  hallar  no  86I0  el  Acta  Final  y  luminosas  consi- 
decBciones  acerca  de  la  miama,  sino  tambi^  la  n6mina  de  loe  delegadoe  y  de  los 
gobiemoB,  sociedades  e  institutos  docentes  que  tuvieron  representaddn  en  la  Asamblea, 
juntamente  con  una  relaci6n  puntualizada  de  laa  labores  de  la  misma.  Los  que  deseen 
obtener  eBtos  voldmenes  pueden  solicitarlos  del  Director  General  de  la  Uni6n  Pan- 
americana  en  W^abington,  D.  0. 

Como  Secretario  General  del  Congreso  deaeo  hacer  constar  una  vez  m^,  antes  de 
conduir,  el  agradedmiento  que  en  mi  informe  general  express  por  el  cordial  concurso 
que  de  todos  recibf  para  asegurar  el  ^xito  del  Congreso,  deede  el  Preeidente  de  los 
Estados  Unidoe  y  usted  mismo  como  Secretario  de  Estado  y  desde  los  delegadoe  de 
la  Arnica  Latina  y  de  los  Estadoe  Unidoe  haeta  loe  diversoe  f  uncionarioe  del  Congreeo. 
£1  gran  inter^  desplegado  por  la  Gomisi6n  Permanente  Ejecutiva,  que  presidid  el 
Sr.  William  Phillips,  a  la  saz6n  Tercer  Subsecretario  de  Estado;  por  la  Fiindacidn 
Carnegie  para  la  Paz  Intemacional,  por  el  drgano  de  su  Secretario,  Dr.  James  Brown 
Scott;  asf  como  la  colaboracidn  del  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  Subsecretario  General, 
contribuyeron  poderosamente  a  hacer  memorable  la  asamblea.  I^a  Uni6n  Pan- 
americana,  instituci6n  intemacional  soetenida  por  todas  las  reptiblicas  de  America  y 
cuyo  Oonsejo  Directivo  estd  formado  por  los  representantes  diplom4ticos  latino- 
americanos  reaidentes  en  Washington  y  por  el  Secretario  de  Estado  de  loe  Estados 
Unidoe,  contribuy6  con  su  poderosa  influencia  al  6xito  del  Congreeo  y  mo  autoriz6 
paia  que  deeempefiara  las  funciones  de  Secretario  General  de  aqu^l. 

Con  sentimientos  de  la  m^  alta  consideraci6n  me  subscribo 
De  listed  muy  atento  servidor, 

John  Barrett, 
Secretario  General. 

Al  Honorable  Secretario  de  Estado, 

WdMngUm,  D.  C. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Le  31  mai  1917. 

Monsxeur:  Conform^ment  ^  la  recommandation  du  Comit6  Ex^utif  du  Second 
Congrte  Scientifique  Panam^ricain  qui  a  eu  lieu  k  Washington  du  27  d^cembre  1915 
au  8  Janvier  1916,  et  par  la  coop^tion  du  Congrte  des  ^tats-Unis  (loi  du  budget 
extraordinaire,  8  septembre  1916),  les  m^moires  et  discussions  de  cette  grande  reunion 
scientifique  Internationale  ont  6t6  recueiUis  et  6dii6B  pour  6tre  public  sous  Thabile 
direction  du  docteur  Glen  Levin  Swiggett  sous-secretaire  g^n^ral .  Oe  volume  con tient 
le  rapport  de  la  section  IX,  dont  M.  L.  S.  Rowe  du  Comity  Ex6cutif  6tait  president. 

Dana  mon  rapport  officiel  qui  a  6i6  d^jk  soumis,  je  me  suis  ^tendu  sur  I'importance 
du  Second  Congr^  Scientifique  Panam^ricain,  sur  le  grand  nombre  de  pereonnes  qui 
y  ^taient  pr^sentes  et  sur  Texcellence  de  ses  m^moires  et  de  ses  discussions.  G'est 
pourquoi,  dans  cette  lettre  qui,  apr^  avoir  subi  quelquee  changements  sans  imi)or- 
tance,  sert  d 'introduction  k  chaque  volume,  je  n'en  parlerai  que  d'une  mani^re 
gdn^rale. 

Toutes  lee  r^publiquee  de  T Hemisphere  Occidental  au  nombre  de  vingt-et-une 
etaient  repr^eenteee  au  Gongr^.  De  plus,  des  d^l^gu^s  k  titre  officieux  envoyds 
par  lee  aasodations  sdentifiques  et  les  institutions  ^ducatives  les  plus  en  vue  de  ces 
r^publiquee  ont  Bounds  des  memolres  et  ont  pris  part  aux  deliberations.  On  pent 
done  considerer  les  memoires  et  les  discussions  comme  Pexpression  d'un  grand  effort 
scientifique  panamericain,  possedant  en  consequence  une  valeur  inestimable. 

Le  Gongrte  etait  divise  en  neuf  sections  principales  que  nous  enumerons  ci-<iessous, 
6Q  donnant  le  nom  de  leuis  presidents, 

L  Antropolooib.    W.  H.  Holmes. 

n.  AsTRONOiuB,  M^TioROLOoiE  ET  SiSMOLOOiB.    Robert  S.  Woodward. 
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III.  Conservation  des  Ressourceb  NatubeUiBS,  Aobiculturb,  Irrigation 
BT  FoRftTS.    George  M.  Rommel. 

IV.   iNSTRUCmON  PUBLIQUE.      P.  P.  ClaXtOD. 

V.  GiNiE  Civil.    W.  H.  Bixby. 

VI.  Droit  International,  Droit  Pubuo  bt  Jurisprudence.  James  Brown 
Scott. 

VII.  Mines,  M^talluroie,  G^ologie  pratique,  bt  Chimib  Afpliqu]£b. 
Hennen  JenningB. 

VIII.  SantA  Publique  et  Soienob  MAdicalb.    William  C.  Goigas. 

IX.  Transport,  Commerce,  Finanob  bt  ImpOt.    L.  S.  Rowe. 

A  leur  tour  ces  sectionB  ^talent  subdivis^es  en  quaiante-dnq  sous-flections. 

On  y  comptait  plus  de  deux  cents  d6\6s^€B  des  r6publiques  latino-amSricaines,  et 
plus  de  mille  d^l6gu6s  des  l^tats-Unis  ont  assists  aux  reunions.  Les  discussions  et 
les  proo^-verbaux  du  Congr^  ont  attir^  Pattention  du  monde  entier,  et  il  a  6t6  sans 
le  moindre  doute  la  plus  grande  assemble  sdentifique  Internationale  de  I'histoire 
de  l'H6misph^re  Occidental,  etpeut-dtre  mtoe  du  monde  entier,  qui  se  soit  r6unie  jus* 
qu'ici.  Venant  apr^  le  Premier  Congr^  Scientifique  Panam6ricain  qui  s'est  r6uni  k 
Santiago,  capitale  du  Chili ,  en  1908,  et  ajir^  ceux  qui  ont  eu  lieu  pr^^demment,  respec- 
tivement  k  Rio  de  Janeiro,  k  Montevideo  et  k  Buenos-Ayres,  ces  demiers  n'ayant  que 
des  repr^ntahts  de  1' Am6rique  Latine,  il  s'est  montr6  leur  digne  sucoesseur.  Sa  r6u8- 
site  a  ^t^  un  logique  r^sultat  de  ces  pr^6dent8  concouis  dans  TAm^que  Latine  et  de 
la  sincere  et  cordiale  coop^tion  des  gouvemements  et  des  hommes  de  science  de 
I'Am^rique  Latine. 

Pour  ceux  qui  n'ont  port6  leur  attention  que  sur  les  volumes  renfermant  les  m^moiree 
et  les  discussions,  et  qui  ddsirendent  connattre  d'une  mani^re  plus  approfondie  les 
actes  et  proc^-verbaux  du  Congr^,  ainsi  que  les  r^ultats  qui  s'en  sont  suivis,  je  leur 
conseillerai  de  lire  "L'acte  Final,  Commentaire  explicatif,!'  r^ig6  sous  la  direction 
du  docteur  James  Brown  Scott,  rapporteur  g^n^ral  du  Congr^,  et  le  rapport  du  Secr6- 
taire  G6n^ral  r6dig6  par  ce  dernier  et  le  docteur  Glen  Levin  Swiggett.  En  les  lisant 
on  n'y  trouvera  pas  seulement  PActe  Final  et  le  commentaire  explicatif,  mais  encore 
les  listes  des  d614gu^,  des  gouvemements  qui  ont  particip^  au  Congr^,  des  soci6t6s, 
des  institutions  6ducatives  et  autres,  en  mdme  temps  qu'un  compte  rendu  soign6 
ainsi  que  rhistoire  du  Congr^.  On  peut  se  les  procurer  en  faisant  une  demande  par 
^crit  au  Directour  G6n^ral  de  rUnion  Panam6ricaine  k  Washington,  D.  C. 

En  terminant,  je  vais  en  quality  de  Secretaire  G6n6ral  du  Congr^s  exprimer  de 
nouveau  en  peu  de  mots  mes  remerctments,  ce  que  j'cd  d6}k  teAt  dans  mon  rapport 
ofHciel  pour  la  part  que  chacun  a  eue  dans  la  r^ussite  du  Congr^  depuis  le  President 
des  £tats-IJni8,  vous  comme  Secretaire  d'etat,  les  d^l^gu^s  de  rAm^rique  Latine  et 
ceux  des  l^tats-IJnis  jusqu'aux  employes  de  bureau.  Le  haut  int6r6t  manifesto  par 
le  Comite  Executif  permanent  pr6side  par  M.  William  Phillips,  qui  etait  alors  troisi^me 
Sous-Secretaire  d'Etat,  par  la  Fondation  Carnegie  pour  la  Paix  Internationale,  par 
Pentremise  de  son  secretaire  le  docteur  James  Brown  Scott,  et  Paide  pr^te  dans  Pexe* 
cution  par  le  docteur  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  comme  sous-secretaire  general,  ont  puissam- 
ment  contribue  k  faire  de  ce  Congr^s  un  evenement  memorable.  L'Union  Panameri- 
caine,  administration  oflflcielle  Internationale  de  toutes  les  republiques  americaines, 
et  dont  le  Comite  d 'Administration  est  compose  des  diplomates  latino-americains  k 
Washington  et  du  Secretaire  d'lfetat  des  £tats-Unis,  a  use  de  sa  favorable  influence  pour 
assurer  le  succ^s  du  Congr^s  et  m'a  autorise,  en  qualite  de  Directeur  General  de 
rUnion,  k  prendre  en  mains  les  responsabilites  de  Secretaire  General  du  Congr6s. 

Veuillez  agreer,  M.  le  Secretaire  d'l^tat,  en  m6me  temps  que  mes  respectueux 

hommages  I'assurance  de  mon  entier  devoiiment, 

John  Barrett, 

Secritaire  Oinhal. 
Monsierir  le  Secr^aire  d'^at, 

WaMngton^  D.  C. 
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FOREWORD. 


One  of  the  most  gratifying  results  of  the  work  of  the  section  on 
transportation,  commerce,  finance,  and  taxation  was  the  widespread 
interest  aroused  in  all  the  RepubUcs  of  the  American  Continent  in 
the  content  of  the  papers  submitted  to  this  section.  Soon  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  the  chairman  of  the  section  received  a 
considerable  number  of  special  articles  commenting  on  the  papers 
submitted  to  Section  IX,  indicating  that  they  had  stimulated  dis- 
cussion and  were  having  a  real  influence  on  opinion  in  all  the  Repub- 
lics of  America. 

To  those  who  prepared  these  papers  the  Scientific  Congress,  as 
well  as  a  wider  public,  owe  a  real  debt  of  gratitude.  They  performed 
a  real  international' service — a  service  which  will  express  itself  in  a 
strengthening  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  publicists  of 
the  American  Republics  in  the  endeavor  to  solve  the  important  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  financial  problems  confronting  our  American 
democracies. 

The  chairman  of  the  section  desires  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  a  sense  of  personal  obligation  for  the  warm  and  enthusiastic 
support  which  he  received  from  all  the  members  of  Section  DC. 

(Signed)  L.  S.  Rowe, 

Chairman. 
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AIMS  AND  PURPOSES. 

The  congress,  in  accordance  with  its  high  aims  and  purposes^ 
namely,  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  things  American,  to  disseminate 
and  to  make  the  culture  of  each  American  country  the  heritage  of 
all  American  Republics,  to  further  the  advancement  of  science  by 
disinterested  cooperation,  to  promote  industry,  inter- American  trade 
and  commerce,  and  to  devise  the  ways  and  means  of  mutual  help- 
fulness in  these  and  in  other  respects  considered  the  following  gen- 
eral program  of  subjects,  divided  into  appropriate  sections  and  sub- 
sections. 

SBCnON  IX^TRANSPOBTATION,  COMIIKSCV,  VINANCI*  AND  TAXATION. 

TRANSFOBTATION. 

The  regulation  of  public  utilities.  The  improvement  of  trans- 
portation facilities  by  means  of — inland  waterways,  motor  railroad 
cars,  and  motor-driven  vehicles,  aeroplanes,  and  air-propelled  gliding 
boats. 

COMHERCE. 

Feasibility  of  establishing  uniform  methods,  documents,  statistics, 
port  charges,  administrative  regulations,  and  classifications  in  inter- 
national trade  between  the  North,  Central,  and  South  American 
countries;  the  effects  of  the  European  war  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
American  Republics;  possibility  of  standardizing  commercial  and 
census  statistics  in  the  American  Republics;  reviews  of  the  natural 
resources,  commercial  and  economic  development  of  several  of  the 
South  and  Central  American  Republics;  reciprocity  in  patent  prac- 
tice; possibility  of  ratifying  the  Buenos  Aires  Trade-Mark  Conven- 
tion of  August  20, 1910. 

FINANCE. 

The  investment  of  foreign  capital;  extension  of  credits;  possibility 
of  establishing  a  common  monetary  unit  as  between  the  Republics 
of  America;  effects  of  the  European  war  upon  the  finances  of  the 
Latin- American  countries;  quotation  of  Latin- American  municipal 
and  State  bonds  in  United  States  markets  and  exchanges. 
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TAXATION. 

The  scientific  study  of  taxation  systems;  desirability  of  establish- 
ing other  revenue-producing  taxes  than  those  based  on  the  consump- 
tion of  alcoholic  beverages. 

RESOLUTIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  considered  and  dis- 
cussed the  subjects  set  fort^  in  its  program  in  the  light  of  an  in- 
tellectual Pan  Americanism  in  a  series  of  meetings  from  December 
27, 1915,  to  January  8, 1916,  and  adopted  resolutions  and  recommen- 
dations pertinent  to  the  work  of  the  nine  main  sections  of  the  con- 
gress. 

The  following  recommendations  refer  to  Section  IX : 

AbticIjE  5. 

The  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  recommends  that 
proper  steps  and  measures  be  taken  to  bring  about  in  the  Ajnerican 
Republics  a  general  use  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
in  the  press,  magazines,  newspapers,  and  periodicals,  in  educational 
and  scientic  work,  in  the  industries,  in  commerce,  in  transportation, 
and  in  all  the  activities  of  the  different  Governments. 

Abticle  42. 

The  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  recommends  that 
there  be  established  throughout  the  American  Republics  uniform 
methods,  in  the  presentation  of  statistics,  in  the  classification  of  mer- 
chandise and  in  the  manufacture  thereof,  in  the  standard  of  weights, 
measurements,  and  tests,  in  nomenclature  and  specifications,  in  admin- 
istrative customs  regulations,  and  in  the  schedules  of  port  charges; 
provision  be  made  for  the  collection  and  study  of  the  data  thus  made 
available,  through  some  organization  which  will  assure  a  thorough 
and  scientific  comparative  study  of  the  questions  involved. 

Abticle  43. 

The  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  deems  it  advisable 
that  the  American  Republics  agree  upon  a  imiform  date  for  the  tak- 
ing of  the  census,  and  that  uniform  methods  be  adopted  in  the  col- 
lection, arrangement,  and  presentation  of  commercial  and  demo- 
graphic statistics. 

Abticlb  44. 

The  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  the  systems 
of  taxation  existing  in  the  different  American  Republics. 
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Abtigijb  45. 

The  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  CJongress  urges  that  the 
American  Govermnents,  deriving  important  revenues  from  the  coii- 
somption  of  alcohol,  organize  their  systems  of  taxation  in  such  man- 
ner that  their  economic  interests  be  subordinated  to  the  higher  in- 
terests of  a  social  and  moral  order,  which  tend  to  the  suppression  of 
alcoholism. 

Abtigub46. 

The  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  deems  it  desirable 
that  the  monetary  systems  of  the  American  Republics  be  subjected  to 
careful  scientific  study,  with  a  view  to  making  the  experience  of  each 
available  to  all. 


FIRST  GENERAL  SESSION  OF  SECTION  IX. 

TRANSPORTATION,   COMMERCE,    FINANCE,   AND    TAXATION. 


New  Willard  Hotel, 
Tuesday  morning^  December  88^  1915. 

Honorary  Chairman,  Ernesto  Quesada. 
Chairman,  Jacob  H.  Hollander. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  chairman  of  the  section,  the 
session  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  by  Prof.  Jacob  H.  Hol- 
lander, of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  chairman  of 
the  subsection  on  finance. 

Mr.  Hollander.  Gentlemen  of  the  Pan  American  Scientific  Con- 
gress, it  is  my  unfortunate  and  unexpected  task,  in  view  of  the  illness 
of  Dr.  Bowe,  to  be  obliged  to  call  to  order  the  section  over  which 
he  should  have  presided. 

My  service  is  in  the  main  perfunctory,  and  yet  I  should  be  false 
to  the  traditions  of  academic  office  if  I  did  not  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity which  has  thus  come  to  me  to  express  at  least  a  single  senti- 
ment, i.  e.,  the  satisfaction  felt  by  those  of  us  who  have  devoted  our 
lives  to  the  subject  matter  embodied  in  the  program  pf  Section  IX 
that  in  a  congress  devoted  to  learning  there  should  at  last  be  given 
full  and  equal  place  to  the  group  of  subjects  included  in  such  titles 
as  "  commerce,"  "  transportation,"  "  finance,"  and  "  taxation,"  for  it 
is,  of  course,  a  new  thing  for  the  scientific  importance  of  these  sub- 
jects to  be  recognized. 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  for  ex- 
ample, has  only  within  our  own  memoiy  given  reluctant  recognition 
to  economic  matters.  Even  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  has  allowed  but  a  partial  place  to  economic 
and  financial  subjects.  The  explanation  lies,  of  course,  in  the  com- 
parative modernity  of  the  phenomena  that  are  thus  subject  to  scien- 
tific study.  Transportation  is  a  matter  of  our  own  day;  commerce 
existed  from  time  immemorial  as  a  fact,  but  it  was  only  Adam  Smith 
who  insisted  that  the  subject  matter  of  commerce  was  capable  of 
scientific  study.  Finance,  too,  has  been  practiced,  but  not  always 
studied ;  and  taxation  is  only  now  entering  upon  the  stage  where  it 
is  anjrthing  more  than  the  task  of  plucking  the  goose. 
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But  certainly  here  in  our  own  time  we  have  come  into  full  scien- 
tific possession  of  these  subjects ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  profound  con- 
gratulation that  the  Americas  should,  early  in  the  history  of  their 
scientific  assembly,  recognize  that  just  as  the  natural  sciences  afford 
opportunity  for  those  who  in  the  various  countries  are  consecrating 
their  lives  to  the  study  of  this  subject  matter  to  come  in  contact  for 
conference  and  discussion,  so  the  problems  which  have  to  do  with  the 
affairs  of  men  engaged  in  the  process  of  getting  a  living,  as  some 
one  has  defined  political  economy,  require  contact. 

Finally,  I  think  I  will  not  be  deemed  guilty  of  usurping  the 
prerogatives  of  the  chairman  of  the  section  if  I  express  the  satisfac- 
tion which,  I  am  sure,  Dr.  Rowe  would  have  voiced  that  we  are  hon- 
ored by  the  presence  of  an  eminent  cabinet  minister,  a  man  whose 
presence,  I  like  to  think,  is  not  as  a  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  as  a  fellow  scientist,  for  surely  in  that  company  of  students 
who  have  filled  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
McAdoo's  name  will  hereafter  live,  it  seems  to  me,  with  the  names 
of  his  great  predecessors,  Hamilton  and  Chase,  as  one  who  has 
brought  to  the  solution  of  the  most  acute  financial  problems  which 
our  Republic  has  faced  in  the  century  and  a  half  of  its  existence  not 
only  the  adeptness  and  skill  of  a  man  of  affairs  but  the  profound 
thought  and  large  vision  of  a  scholar  and  of  a  scientist.  His  pres- 
ence, then,  it  seems  to  me,  is  as  one  of  us  as  well  as  a  distinguished 
representative  of  the  Government. 

With  these  brief  remarks,  I  deem  it  my  privilege  to  turn  over  the 
further  conduct  of  the  session  to  Dr.  Ernesto  Quesada,  chairman  of 
the  Argentine  delegation. 

Mr.  Quesada.  Gentlemen,  I  fully  appreciate  the  kindness  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  this  section  in  doing  me  the  honor  of  select- 
ing me  as  president  pro  tempore  of  the  session  to-day.  I  take  it  as  a 
tribute  to  my  country,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and,  I  may  add  also, 
to  our  National  University  at  La  Plata,  where  I  hold  the  profes- 
sorship of  political  economy. 

I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  the  honor  which  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  me.  It  is  my  most  agreeable  duty  to  ask  Hon.  William 
G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  deliver  the  address  of 
welcome. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

By  Hon.  WILLIAM  O.  McADOO, 
Secretary  of  the  Treoiury. 

Genttemen  of  the  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress: 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  opportune  moment  for  the 
assembling  of  this  congress.  At  a  time  when  the  great  nations  of 
Europe  are  engaged  in  a  colossal  conflict  of  destruction  it  is  an  in- 
spiring thought  that  the  Republics  of  America  should  assemble  upon 
the  soil  of  this  country,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  f reedom, 
independence,  and  peace,  to  take  counsel  with  one  another  as  to  the 
best  means  of  solving  their  economic,  financial,  and  industrial  prob- 
lems, and  lending,  as  far  as  possible,  the  influence  of  their  counsel 
and  example  to  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  the  promotion  of  peace  throughout  the  world.  The  spirit  of 
mutual  helpfulness  should  be  the  keynote  of  this  congress,  and  the 
practical  application  of  this  spirit  should  result  in  a  new  epoch 
in  international  relations,  an  epoch  in  which  cooperation  will  take 
the  place  of  jealousy  and  antagonism. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  I  have  special  reason  to  welcome  you, 
because  I  understand  that  there  are  among  you  many  of  the  leading 
experts  and  students  of  financial  problems  of  this  continent.  I  am 
constantly  faced  with  many  questions  of  a  highly  technical  nature 
and  the  counsel  and  advice  of  experts  are  not  only  helpful  but  indis- 
pensable. One  of  my  chief  difficulties  comes  from  the  fact  that  I 
frequently  have  to  deal  with  questions  upon  which  every  person,  no 
matter  what  his  qualifications  or  lack  of  qualifications,  feels  that  he 
is  prepared  to  express  an  authoritative  opinion.  In  our  democracies, 
where  all  kinds  of  problems  are  tested  by  the  standards  of  public 
opinion,  a  particularly  grave  responsibility  rests  upon  experts  such 
as  you  to  enlighten  and  guide  public  opinion  in  order  that  the  right 
solution  of  these  important  problems  may  be  found. 

The  European  war  has  forced  upon  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
acute,  unexpected,  and  novel  financial  questions,  necessitating  read- 
justments in  many  instances  of  national  finances  and  compelling  the 
adoption  of  new  expedients.  It  is  altogether  possible  that  out  of  the 
emergencies  thus  created  permanent  benefits  may  be  derived  through 
the  development  of  better  organization  and  more  consistent  fiscal 
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systems  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Whether  this  results 
or  not  depends  in  large  measure  on  the  intelligent  leadership  and 
constructive  capacity  of  men  like  yourselves,  who  are  giving  so  much 
time,  thought,  and  energy  to  the  careful  study  of  these  vital  problems. 
In  the  matter  of  public  finance  all  the  lUpublics  of  the  American 
Continent  have  much  to  learn  from  one  another,  and  I  hope,  as  I  con- 
fidently expect,  that  as  a  result  of  the  interchange  of  experience  and 
the  faithful  observance  of  common  ideals,  this  congress  will  be  able 
to  give  a  new  impulse  and  a  wiser  guidance  to  the  financial  adminis- 
tration and  fiscal  policies  of  the  Republics  of  America. 

Permit  me  to  wish  you  abundant  success  in  this  patriotic  work  and 
to  express  my  own  sense  of  obligation  for  the  self-sacrificing  loyalty 
and  conmiendable  enterprise  which  impel  you  to  this  inspiring 
service. 

In  May,  1915,  a  notable  conference  was  held  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington— ^the  first  and  only  Pan  American  Financial  Conference.  All 
of  the  Bepublics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  with  the  exception  of 
two  which  were  at  that  time  unhappily  disorganized  by  internal  dis- 
sensions, were  represented  in  that  conference.  It  was  called  by  au- 
thority of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  it  was  the  honor 
and  privilege  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  preside  over  its 
sessions.  The  distinguished  representatives  of  all  the  South  and 
Central  American  Eepublics  were  joined  by  a  body  of  the  leading 
financial  and  business  men  of  the  United  States.  The  deliberations 
of  that  conference  have  already  resulted  in  practical  benefits  of  far- 
reaching  importance,  and  the  work  then  initiated  and  now  being 
carried  forward  with  enthusiasm  and  diligence  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
productive  of  even  greater  benefits  in  the  future.  I  am  delighted 
that  a  section  of  this  scientific  congress  is  going  to  devote  its  best 
thought  to  some  of  the  problems  considered  by  the  Pan  American 
Financial  Conference.  Out  of  frequent  discussions  of  this  character, 
participated  in  by  men  of  high  purpose  and  practical  intelligence, 
come  that  kind  of  fruitful  cooperation  which  removes  mountains  of 
difficulties,  dispels  clouds  of  prejudice,  and  builds  enduring  struc- 
tures. It  seems  as  if  the  very  horrors  of  war  in  Europe  had  com- 
pelled destiny  to  turn  an  appealing  and  benevolent  face  to  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  We  must  not  be  insensible  to  that  appeal.  We 
must  seek  to  bring  about  such  a  consolidation  of  moral  and  material 
influence  among  the  Nations  of  America  as  will  make  them  irre- 
sistibly potential  in  peaceful  and  helpful  service  to  humanity  and 
civilization. 

Let  me  welcome  you  and  wish  for  you  a  delightful  association  and 
communion  with  each  other,  and  a  substantial  and  honorable  achieve- 
ment in  the  great  field  upon  which  you  have  entered. 
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Mr.  QuESADA.  Gentlemen,  I  think  that  you  will  all  be  of  the  same 
opinion  with  me  that  the  remarkable  address  to  which  we  have  just 
listened  has  been  entirely  too  short. 

May  I  venture  now  to  invite  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among 
you  here,  the  former  Ambassador  of  Mexico  to  Washington,  Dr. 
Joaquin  D.  Casasus,  to  say  a  few  words  in  response  to  the  address 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Casasus.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  McAdoo,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men :  It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  accept  the  invitation  to 
answer  the  address  of  welcome  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
McAdoo.  If  I  expect  to  be  the  interpreter  of  your  ideas  and  your 
sentiments  about  him,  it  is  because  I  know  that  I  am  going  to  express 
miy  own  ideas  and  my  own  feelings  about  this  great  statesman  who 
has  honored  us  to-day  in  coining  to  welcome  us. 

Everyone  of  us  knows  perfectly  well  Mr.  McAdoo.  He  is  one  of 
the  extraordinary  men  of  America  of  whom  he  has  just  spoken.  He 
has  applied — ^I  will  not  dare  to  say  for  the  first  time — ^but  he  is  now 
applying  scientific  principles  to  the  work  that  he  has  been  carrying 
on  in  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He 
showed  to  us  the  great  interest  which  he  has  in  Pan  Americanism 
by  calling,  as  you  know,  the  Financial  Conference  which  was  held  in 
Washington  some  months  ago.  He  knows  perfectly  well  all  the 
problems  which  have  been  submitted  to  our  study ;  he  knows  perhaps 
better  than  anyone  else  the  manner  in  which  they  can  be  studied  and 
in  what  way  it  is  possible  to  realize  all  the  ideals  of  Pan  Americanism 
in  America.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure,  Mr.  McAdoo,  for  me,  in  the 
name  of  Section  IX  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Con- 
gress, to  express  to  you  our  high  appreciation  of  your  coming  to 
welcome  us  and  to  voice  the  hope  that  great  and  beneficial  results 
will  follow  the  performance  of  the  tasks  to  which  we  have  set  our 
hands. 

The  Chaibman.  Prof.  Hollander  will  now  make  an  announcement 
in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  section. 

Mr.  Hollander.  The  plan  of  Section  IX,  as  most  of  those  present 
know,  requires  a  division  of  the  work  of  the  section  into  four  sub- 
sections, dealing  respectively  with  transportation,  commerce,  finance, 
and  taxation.  Preliminary  to  the  program  of  detailed  papers  in 
each  subsection  there  will  be  a  discussion  by  the  entire  section  of 
one  topic  proposed  in  turn  by  each  subsection  and  designated  as  the 
Pan  American  topic.  Thus  this  morning  the  discussion  will  be  in 
regard  to  the  Pan  American  topic  proposed  by  tlie  subsection  on 
transportation,  and  in  succession  during  this  week  at  the  meetings 
as  announced  the  Pan  American  topics  in  each  of  the  four  subsec- 
tions will  be  considered.    This  will  be  in  addition  to  the  meetings,  or, 
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at  least,  largely  in  addition  to  the  meetings  which  are  to  be  held 
jointly  by  Section  IX  of  the  congress  and  the  American  Economic 
Association,  which  is  in  session  in  Washington  during  the  same  days, 
and  which  has  arranged  its  program  so  as  to  have  a  common  meeting. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  fortunate  incidents  of 
our  congress,  that  there  have  been  brought  together  not  only  our 
own  company  but  another  representative  body  of  scholars  and  men 
of  affairs  engaged  in  economic  study. 

This  will,  in  addition  to  the  engagements,  social  and  otherwise, 
prepared  for  the  congress,  exhaust  the  first  week.  On  Monday  the 
detailed  meetings  of  the  subsections  will  take  place,  and  here,  owing 
to  the  necessity  of  time,  there  must  be  simultaneous  meetings;  in 
other  words,  each  of  the  subsections  will  meet  Monday  morning,  Mon- 
day afternoon,  Tuesday  morning,  Tuesday  afternoon,  Wednesday 
morning,  and  Wednesday  afternoon. 

For  further  particulars  I  trust  the  members  of  the  section  will 
consult  freely  the  secretary  of  the  section,  Mr.  H.  N.  Branch,  and 
the  general  officers  of  the  congress  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  hotel. 

The  general  topic  at  present  is  "  The  Eelation  of  Central  to  Local 
Control  in  the  Regulation  of  Public  Utilities."  Judge  Prouty,  who 
was  scheduled  to  make  an  address  on  this  topic,  is  unable  to  be 
present,  but  Mr.  C.  F.  Staples,  who  is  associated  with  him,  will  read 
his  paper. 

Mr.  Staples.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Judge  Prouty  is  unable  to  be  present  and  discuss  this  topic  this 
morning,  but  his  absence  is  unavoidable,  and  I  have  been  requested 
to  read  what  he  would  have  said.    His  paper  is  as  follows : 

REGULATION  OF  PUBLIC  UTILITIES. 

By  CHARLES  A.  PROUTY, 
Director  0/  Valuation,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  will  be  confined  to  the  United  States  alone,  and 
will  be  addressed  to  tliree  aspects — 

1.  The  reason  for  regulation. 

2.  The  means  employed. 

3.  The  extent  and  success  of  the  experiment. 

(1)  The  public  utUities  of  the  United  States  are  for  the  most  part  provided 
by  private  capital.  While  public  ownership  exists  to  a  limited  extent,  it  has 
never  gained  a  considerable  foothold  in  this  country  except  in  the  furnishing  of 
water  for  domestic  uses.  When  the  Government  "  regulates  '*  the  utility  It 
takes  away  from  the  proprietor  the  control  of  his  property.  The  love  of  per- 
sonal freedom ;  the  right  to  do  with  his  own  what  he  will  is  peculiarly  dear  to 
the  American  citizen.  By  virtue  of  what  principle,  then,  is  the  Government 
permitted  to  lay  its  hand  upon  this  Ki)ecies  of  property  and  take  from  its  owner 
the  right  to  control  its  use? 
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Various  reasons  have  been  alleged  by  courts  and  economists. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Government  might  itself  build  and  operate  these 
utilities,  as,  for  example,  our  railroads,  and  that,  therefore,  it  may  control.  But 
does  the  conclusion  follow?  Granted  that  the  Government  may  do  this  thing; 
nevertheless,  it  has  elected  not  to  do  it.  It  has  permitted  and  invited  private 
property  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  this  function.  Should  it  not  in  justice 
leave  this  private  property  untrammeled? 

It  is  urged  that  the  agency  which  provides  the  utility  is  a  corporation,  the 
creature  of  the  Government;  and  that,  therefore,  the  Government,  that  is,  the 
creator,  may  impose  whatever  conditions  it  sees  fit  upon  the  creature.  Assum- 
ing that  the  Ckyvernment  might  at  the  time  of  the  creation  impose  whatever 
limitation  it  saw  fit,  should  it,  after  the  corporation  has  begun  business  without 
restriction,  then  for  the  first  time  fix  the  conditions?  And  again,  taking  our 
railroads  as  an  illustration,  the  corporation  which  transacts  the  business  is  a 
creature  of  the  individual  State,  while  the  majority  of  that  business  is  regu- 
lated by  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  said  that  the  corporation  in  its  operations  is  given  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  and  that  since  it  is  allowed  to  condemn  the  property  of  others  in  the 
discharge  of  its  function,  so  its  own  property  may  be  controlled,  but  here  again 
the  right  of  condemnation  is  by  no  means  universaL  In  some  States  water 
companies,  gas  companies,  electric-light  companies,  can  not  take  in  invitun  the 
lands  or  water  rights  of  others  which  may  be  needed  in  the  development  of 
their  plants,  although  their  rates  may  be  fixed  by  public  authority. 

The  reason  is  broader  than  all  this.  It  is  founded  upon  public  interest  These 
so-called  public  utilities  are  essential  to  the  proper  development  of  modern 
society.  Society  could  not  live  and  act  in  these  days  without  the  railroad,  the 
telephone,  the  electric  service,  a  proper  water  supply.  The  furnishing  of  these 
necessities  is  essentially  a  monopoly.  Onie  individual  is  helpless  to  protect  him- 
self against  the  corporation,  therefore,  society  must  protect  him.  The  right  of 
regulation  rests  upon  the  broad  principle  that  the  State  must  of  necessity  have 
authority  to  develop  its  activities  and  safeguard  its  citissens.  This  right  should 
not  clothe  injustice,  but  without  the  right  the  State  itself  could  not  exist.  In 
most  countries  this  right  would  be  exercised  as  a  matter  of  course;  in  this 
land  of  ours  the  attempt  to  regulate  provoked  bitter  denunciation  and  the  right 
itself  was  only  established  after  long  controversy  before  legislature  and  court. 

(8)  In  discussing  the  means  to  be  employed,  we  should  always  keep  in  mind 
the  thing  to  be  accomplished.  That  thing  is  the  protection  of  the  public,  the 
protection  of  the  individual  who  must  patronize  the  utility,  and  this  individual 
is  interested  in  two  respects. 

First  comes  the  service.  The  utility  is  a  thing  of  necessity  and  that  necessity 
is  not  supplied  unless  the  service  be  adequate.  If  the  utility  be  a  gas  company, 
then  its  gas  must  be  of  proper  quality  and  furnished  under  proper  pressure. 
If  it  be  a  street  railway,  its  schedules  must  accommodate  the  public.  If  the 
steam  railroads  of  this  country  are  considered,  then  their  means  of  transporta- 
tion must  be  adequate  to  handle  the  trafllc  both  of  freight  and  of  people  which 
Is  offered.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  service  is  of  the  greatest  immediate 
consequence,  since,  by  the  want  of  adequate  service,  the  patron  is  incommoded 
and  damaged.  If  the  railroads  of  our  land  were  unable  for  a  considerable  time 
to  liandle  the  business  presented,  the  commerce  and  the  industry  of  this  nation 
would  languish. 

The  other  thing  in  which  the  public  is  interested  is  the  rate;  that  is,  the 
amount  which  the  patron  is  required  to  pay  f6r  the  service.   And  here,  again,  the 
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rate  may  be  Improper  for  two  reasons.    It  may  be  absolutely  too  hlgfa ;  that  Is 
to  say,  it  may  be  more  than  the  utility  ought  to  charge. 

It  was  formerly  said  by  most  people,  In  discussing  this  subject,  that  the 
utility  was  really  a  seller  of  the  commodity  which  it  produced,  that  the  user  was 
a  buyer  of  that  commodity,  and  that  the  price  ought  to  be  governed,  like  the  price 
of  other  commodities,  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  It  was,  therefore.  Just 
as  foolish  and  improper  to  attempt  to  fix  the  rales  of  the  utility  as  it  would  be 
to  fix  the  price  of  a  commodity.  But  it  long  since  became  evident  that  this  is  In 
no  sense  true.  There  is  no  element  of  bargain  and  sale  in  this  transaction.  The 
patron  must  use,  must  obtain  the  thing  used  from  this  particular  source,  and 
he  can  obtain  it  from  no  other  source.  He  must,  therefore,  pay  the  price  which 
is  required  of  him.  Upon  reflection  it  will  appear  that  the  rate  charged  by  the 
utility  is  much  more  closely  analogous  to  a  tax  which  is  imposed  upon  the  user. 
The  rate  may  also  be  a  source  of  discrimination  and,  therefore,  unjust  even 
though  not  inherently  too  high.  It  could  be  easily  shown  that  the  freight  rates 
imposed  by  the  railroads  of  this  country  may,  and  in  the  past  have,  actually  de- 
termined where  cities  shall  be  built,  where  business  shall  be  transacted,  and 
by  what  individuals  that  business  shall  be  done. 

These  are  the  aspects  which  concern  the  patron  of  the  utility.  There  is  still 
a  third  aspect  in  which  the  entire  community  is  indirectly  interested. 

The  amounts  Involved  in  the  rates  of  most  public  utilities  are  insignlflcant 
when  applied  to  a  single  unit  The  issue  is  generally  a  few  cents  per  thousand 
feet  of  gas  or  per  kilowatt  hour  of  electricity  or  per  hundred  pounds  of  freight 
But  the  gross  amounts  are  enormous.  The  total  operating  revenues  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1014,  were  in  excess 
of  $3,000,000,000.  One  cent  per  ton  applied  to  the  total  tonnage  handled  by 
these  same  railroads  for  that  year  would  amount  to  almost  $19,500,000. 
This  species  of  property  tends  more  than  almost  any  other  to  add  to  and 
perpetuate  itself.  The  individual  piece  of  property  wears  out  and  is  thrown 
away,  but  the  property  of  the  utility  as  a  whole  continually  grows.  There  is 
a  constant  disposition  to  increase  the  value  of  the  property  from  the  earnings 
of  the  property  itself.  It  appeared  in  what  is  known  as  the  Eastern  Rate 
Advance  Case  before  the  Interstate  €k>mmerce  Gommission  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  had  invested  in  its  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh  during  the  10  years 
preceding  1000,  $110,000,000  out  of  its  earnings.  It  had  been  long  the  policy 
of  that  company  to  invest  in  the  property  out  of  its  collections  from  the  public 
an  amount  equal  to  that  paid  its  stockholders  in  dividends.  A  moment's  reflec- 
tion will  show  that  if  these  public  utilities  are  allowed  to  pay  their  stockholders 
an  adequate  sum  for  the  use  of  the  money  invested  and  to  put  into  their  prop- 
erty for  the  benefit  of  these  same  stockholders  an  equal  amount;  if  to  this  be 
added  the  increment  In  the  value  of  their  lands,  we  have  an  ever-increasing 
snowball,  insignificant  at  the  outset  but  which  may  finally  become  an  avalanche. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  essential  to  the  Just  protection  of  the  community  that 
the  rate  charged  by  the  utility  shall  be  reasonable.  It  is  just  as  essential,  for 
reasons  to  be  i)ointed  out  later,  that  this  rate  shall  be  fair  to  the  utility  itself. 

What  means  have  been  employed  to  effectuate  these  purposes,  1.  e.,  to  secure 
a  proper  service  for  a  proper  charge? 

The  American  citizen,  as  already  suggested,  loves  individual  freedom.  While 
he  has  no  very  definite  idea  of  what  the  word  means,  paternalism  is  highly 
offensive  to  him.  He  will  endure  a  considerable  amount  of  inconvenience  from 
others  rather  than  submit  to  the  adoption  of  methods  which  put  any  real  con- 
straint upon  his  own  activities.  The  disposition  of  such  a  people  is  to  interfere 
as  little  as  possible  with  the  management  of  private  property.  Such  a  people 
would  naturally  lay  down  general  laws  determining  the  conditions  under  which 
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property  might  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  these  quasi-public  functions,  leaving 
to  the  courts  the  enforcement  of  these  laws  when  violated.  And  this  was  ex- 
actly the  method  employed  at  the  outset  and  persisted  in  for  a  considerable 
time  both  in  E^ngland  and  in  this  country.  Statutes  were  enacted  prohibiting 
discrimination  and  the  charging  of  unreasonable  rates.  If  these  statutes  were 
violated,  the  aggrieved  party  was  remitted  to  the  courts,  where  he  might  recover 
damages  for  the  wrong  inflicted  upon  him.  It  soon  became  evident  that  this 
method  of  procedure  did  not  In  fact  accomplish  its  purpose.  The  amount 
involved,  to  the  individual  who  paid  the  rate  or  suifered  from  the  discrimina- 
tion, in  a  single  case  was  usually  small,  while  the  total  amount  involved,  to  the 
utility,  was  large.  The  individual  could  not  afford  to  prosecute  to  a  final 
judgment  a  suit  for  damages,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  while  complaints  against 
unreasonable  and  discriminating  rates  were  universal,  such  suits  were  but 
rarely  begun. 

Again,  the  damages  which  were  recovered  looked  only  to  the  past  and  not 
to  the  future  and  were  awarded  only  in  favor  of  the  individual  bringing  the 
suit  If  a  railroad  company  were  convicted  of  having  charged  an  exorbitant 
rate  and  compelled  to  refund  in  some  few  instance^,  there  still  remained  in  its 
treasury  the  great  bulk  of  its  improper  gains.  As  time  went  on  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  only  way  in  which  to  secure  substantial  protection  for  the  public 
was  to  prescribe  the  service  which  the  utility  should  render  and  the  rate  at 
which  that  service  should  be  rendered  and  to  compel  the  observance  of  this 
requirement.  In  that  way  Justice  was  secured  without  favoritism  for  the  en- 
tire public,  and  in  no  other  way  could  this  be  accomplished. 

The  various  utilities  bitterly  resisted  all  attempts  to  apply  this  idea  both 
before  legislatures  and  in  the  courts.  The  outcome  after  years  of  discussion 
and  court  decision  is  this : 

1.  The  Government  may  fix  the  measure  of  service  and  the  rate  at  which 
that  service  shall  be  rendered,  and  may  compel  the  utility  to  observe  this  order. 

2.  Under  the  Federal  Constitution  and  under  the  constitutions  of  most  States 
the  functions  of  government  are  divided  into  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial, 
and  those  functions  which  properly  pertain  to  one  branch  of  the  Government 
can  not  be  exercised  by  any  other.  It  has  been  held  that  the  regulation  of 
public  utilities  by  prescribing  their  rates  and  practices  is  a  legislative  function 
which  can  not  be  delegated  to  the  courts.  The  legislature  may  exercise  this 
right  either  directly  or  by  the  appointment  of  a  commission  which,  within  the 
limits  of  its  power,  may  exercise  the  same  authority. 

3.  The  courts  can  not  review  or  modify  the  act  of  a  legislature  in  this  be- 
half nor  the  order  of  a  legislative  commission,  provided  that  the  commission 
acts  within  its  delegated  authority  and  provided  that  the  requirement,  whether 
by  legislature  or  commission,  is  not,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  confiscatory.  • 

The  machinery  of  regulation  is  being  worked  out  under  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples. In  many  cases  legislatures  have  determined  by  statute  matters  con- 
nected with  the  construction  and  operation  of  a  utility,  as,  for  example,  what 
sort  of  headlight  shall  be  used  upon  a  locomotive  or  what  shall  constitute  a 
train  crew.  Statutes  have  also  been  passed  prescribing  the  rate  at  which 
freight  and  passengers  shall  be  carried.  The  legislature  might,  if  it  saw  fit, 
proceed  In  this  way  with  all  public  utilities ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  that  method 
would  be  an  extremely  cumbersome  one,  and  the  usual  plan  at  the  present  time 
is  to  create  a  legislative  commission  to  which  is  given  in  more  or  less  com- 
plete degree  the  power  of  regulation.  Such  a  commission  usually  has  authority 
to  make  orders  within  prescribed  limits,  and  these  orders  when  made  are  either 
self-executory  or  will  be  enforced  by  mandatory  process  of  the  courts.    The 
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courts,  as  already  said,  have  no  power  to  modify  the  order,  although  they  may 
under  certain  conditions  set  it  aside. 

The  Federal  Oovernment  and  most  States  have  created  commissions  of  this 
kind.  The  powers  of  many  of  these  commissions,  including  the  Federal  com- 
mission, are  still  Incomplete,  but  the  tendency  is  to  give  to  such  commissions 
full  authority  over  all  the  activities  of  the  utility.  They  may  control  the 
issuing  of  its  securities  and,  therefore,  its  development;  may  prescribe  the 
standards  by  which  It  shall  be  constructed;  may  determine  the  rules  under 
which  it  shall  be  operated  and  the  rates  which  it  may  charge.  It  is  evident 
that  a  commission  of  this  kind  possessed  of  these  powers  has  the  needed 
authority  to  completely  safeguard  the  Interests  of  the  public. 

(3)  In  determining  the  measure  of  success  which  has  attended  Government 
regulation  of  public  utilities  up  to  the  present  time,  the  thing  aimed  at  must 
still  be  kept  in  mind.  That  thing  Is  the  good  of  the  public.  The  Government, 
Itself,  might  render  for  its  citizens  the  services  which  are  rendered  by  the 
public  utility.  While  this  is  no  discussion  of  Government  ownership,  still  there 
must  be  some  standard  by  which  the  test  of  success  is  to  be  applied,  and  the 
inevitable  question  in  the  minds  of  all  people  must  be,  Can  the  Crovernment 
obtain  as  favorable  results  by  regulation  as  It  would  obtain  If  It  rendered  the 
service  Itself? 

It  will  be  remembered  that  there  are  two  points  at  which  the  patron  of  the 
utility  Is  affected — the  service  which  is  rendered  and  the  price  which  Is 
charged.  So  far  as  the  service  Is  concerned  the  regulating  commission  has 
or  may  have  the  most  perfect  controL  Take  for  illustration  the  street  railway. 
It  can  prescribe  the  kind  of  cars  to  be  used,  the  sort  of  track  upon  which  those 
cars  shall  be  run,  the  frequency  with  which  and  the  speed  at  which  they  shall 
be  operated.  Every  Item  which  enters  into  the  rendering  of  that  service  for 
the  public  is  under  the  control  of  the  regulating  tribunal. 

And  this  is  true  of  all  utilities.  The  Government  may  fix  the  standards  of 
construction  and  determine  the  conditions  of  operation.  It  can  impose  upon 
the  utility  by  its  orders  whatever  it  might  itself  do  if  it  were  actually  render- 
ing the  service.  And  if  the  order  be  not  obnoxious  as  an  excess  of  authority 
or  in  violation  of  constitutional  limitation,  the  utility  can  be  compelled  to  obey 
its  requirement 

The  next  thing  is  the  rate,  and  here  the  control  of  the  Government  Is  even 
more  complete  than  with  the  service.  To-day  most  utilities  are  required  to 
publish  for  the  information  of  the  public  the  rates  to  be  charged  for  the 
performance  of  their  services,  and  are  not  permitted  to  collect  different  rates, 
under  heavy  penalty.  While  the  utility  Is  generally  allowed  to  make  its  own 
charge  In  the  first  Instance,  that  charge  is  subject  to  alteration  by  the  com- 
mission. The  Government  may,  in  effect,  fix  the  rate  which  the  utility  receives. 
If  the  sole  purpose  be  to  protect  the  patron  of  the  utility  or  the  general  public 
against  abuse,  the  Grovernment  can  exercise  the  same  restraining  influence 
through  regulation  as  though  it  operated  the  utility  itself. 

But  there  Is  a  reverse  side  to  this  protective  shield.  A  given  service  can 
not  be  rendered  unless  the  utility  possesses  adequate  means  to  the  end.  Freight 
can  not  be  transported  without  cars  and  engines.  The  Government  may  order 
the  utility  to  provide  Itself  with  those  facilities  which  are  needed  for  the  rendi- 
tion of  the  service,  but  it  can  not  compel  this  unless  that  utility  has  the  money 
with  which  to  procure  what  Is  needed.  When  the  utility  is  operated  by  private 
capital,  this  money  must  come  from  private  investment,  while  the  Government 
can  provide  by  taxation,  if  necessary,  the  needed  means.  No  law  can  force 
private  capital  into  investment  in  a  public  utility.    If,  therefore,  under  Gov- 
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ernmental  regulatfbn  the  utility  can  not  obtain  the  necessary  funds  with  which 
to  maintain  and  develop  its  property  in  such  degree  as  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  it,  the  service  must  be  impaired. 

This  is  the  point  at  which  regulation  will  break  down  If  at  all.  Can  private 
capital  be  induced,  under  the  treatment  which  is  accorded  that  capital  by  the 
regulating  body,  to  invest?  If  Government  ownership  ever  comes  in  the  United 
States  it  will  probably  be  because  private  capital  can  not  be  obtained  in  suffi- 
cient amounts  to  afford  an  adequate  service. 

Up  to  the  present  time  such  has  not  been  the  case.  The  large  amounts  of 
private  capital  which  are  invested  in  public  utilities  are  of  little  value  except 
In  the  operation  of  the  utility'  Itself.  If,  therefore,  the  Government  directs  a 
railroad  to  do  a  certain  thing,  the  property  invested  in  that  railroad  must,  in 
self -protection,  obey  that  order.  This  will  be  done  until  the  credit  of  the  com- 
pany has  been  exhausted.  Effective  and  comprehensive  regulation  is  of  recent 
date  and  its  final  effect  upon  the  investing  public  has  yet  to  be  demonstrated 
by  actual  experience. 

Up  to  the  present  time  in  this  country  regulation  has  resulted  in  much  benefit 
tc  the  public.  Facilities  and  service  have  been  distinctly  Improved,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  beneficent  effect  In  these  particulars  should  not  continue. 
Rates  have  been  reduced.  The  tendency  is  that  way.  The  public,  which  pays 
the  rate  and  which  has  little  Idea  of  what  a  reasonable  rate  is,  naturally  de- 
sires to  pay  less.  The  commission  which  decides  Is  inevitably  influenced  by 
public  sentiment  Can  rates  be  advanced  as  well  as  reduced?  Until  that 
question  is  answered  the  success  of  regulation  can  not  be  assured,  for  an 
adequate  service  must  be  had;  that  service  can  not  be  provided  without  ade- 
quate means  and  the  money  can  not  be  obtained  from  private  investors  unless 
a  sufficiently  attractive  return  is  assured. 

What  this  rate  of  return  must  be  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  utility  and  the 
conditions  surrounding  it,  but  in  all  cases  it  must  be  distinctly  higher  than 
the  rate  at  which  the  Government,  itself,  could  borrow  the  money  lnveste<l  in  the 
utility.  Whether  the  Government  can  afford  to  regulate  will  be  the  final  in- 
quiry. Up  to  the  present  time  the  experiment  of  regulation  has  hardly  gone 
tar  enough  to  determine  Its  ultimate  success. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  listened  with  the  utmost  interest  to  this 
very  important  paper.  This  is  a  very  interesting  question  and  really 
ought  to  be  discussed  in  full,  because,  as  you  know,  the  solution  of 
these  problems  depends  largely  on  the  point  of  view  the  student  may 
take,  whether  that  of  individualism  or  that  of  a  certain  form  of  com- 
munism. For  instance,  let  us  say  in  this  most  extraordinary  con- 
flict of  the  present  moment  you  can  see  on  one  side,  on  the  side  of 
England,  for  example,  the  idea  of  individualism  held  uppermost, 
while  on  the  other  side,  that  of  Germany,  the  principle  of  the  com- 
munity is  maintained ;  so  that  they  have  solved  their  different  prob- 
lems in  diverse  ways  according  to  their  absolutely  different  stand- 
points. 

We  must,  however,  pass  from  this  topic  to  the  next  subject,  on 
which  Dr.  Casasus  has  a  paper  to  read.  I  invite  him  to  the  platform 
to  read  his  paper. 
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LA  MONEDA  INTERNACIONAL. 

Por  JOAQUiN  D.  CASAStJS,* 
Ex-Embajador  de  Mexico  en  los  EstadOB  Vnidos  de  AmMca, 

Orear  una  nueva  moneda  internaclonal  que  desempefie  el  oficlo  de  moneda  en 
todos  los  pafses  o  uniformar  log  sistemas  monetarios  existentes,  ha  sido  una 
general  aspiraci6n  de  fil6sofos  y  de  pensadorea,  de  economistas  y  de  finan- 
cleros,  de  publicistas  y  de  hombres  de  Estado. 

Todos  ban  comprendido  que  nada  podrfa  ser  m&s  titil  ni  nada  podrfa  convenir 
m&s  a  los  comunes  intereses  de  los  pueblos  que  simpllflcar  sus  transacciones 
recfprocas,  baciendo  uso  de  una  sola  moneda  igual  para  todos. 

La  unlficaci6n  de  los  sistemas  monetarios,  tras  de  estimular  el  desarrollo  del 
comercio  y  promo ver  el  blenestar  general  de  las  naclones,  podrfa  produclr 
facllldad  en  los  camblos,  economfa  de  tlempo  y  de  trabajo  en  las  operaclones 
comerciales  y  evitar  la  refundlci6n  frecuente  y  constante  de  las  monedas  y  los 
perjulclos  que  ocaslona  el  trdfico  a  que  ellas  dan  lugar. 

Pero  ^son  de  poslble  realizacl6n  estos  beneficios  o,  lo  que  es  lo  mismo,  es 
hacedero  que  las  naclones  lleguen  a  adoptar  una  moneda  comtin  o  a  unlficar 
sus  sistemas  monetarios? 

La  hlstorla  de  la  moneda  internaclonal  comprueba  de  manera  Inequlvoca 
que  esta  idea  generosa,  que  este  noble  esfuerzo,  que  este  fasclnador  ensue&o  es 
de  Imposible  renllzacl6n. 

Se  ban  reunido  por  doquiera  congresos  y  conferenclas  para  abondar  por 
niodo  profundo  el  problema  monetario  Internaclonal;  se  ban  llevado  a  cabo 
negoclaclones  prlvadas  y  dlplomAtlcas  para  anallzar,  en  forma  concreta  y 
preclsa,  los  obstdculos  que  crea  la  unificacl6n  de  los  sistemas  monetarios  y  se  ban 
verlficado  dlscusiones  amplfslmas  que  ban  arrojado  viva  luz  acerca  de  las 
ventajas  y  de  las  desventajas  que  en  cada  caso  particular  pueden  presentarse, 
al  procurar  que  cada  naci6n  se  prepare  a  adoptar  una  moneda  Internaclonal ; 
pero  a  pesar  de  todo  puede  declrse  que  nada  se  ba  adelantado,  que  no  se  ha 
dado  paso  alguno  digno  de  ser  conslderado  como  eficaz  y  que,  a  pesar  de 
reconocerse  los  indlscutibles  beneficios  que  se  derivan  de  la  unlficaci6n  de  los 
sistemas  monetarios,  cada  naci6n  conserva  y  conservard  el  suyo,  porque  son  los 
sistemas  monetarios  el  resultado  de  las  tradiclones  seculares  de  los  pueblos. 

Desde  un  punto  de  vista  meramente  te6rico  y  tomando  linicamente  en  cuenta 
la  naturaleza  de  las  cosas,  fuerza  es  convenir  en  la  Imposibllidad  de  llegar  a 
una  soluci<3n  favorable  en  lo  que  se  reflere  a  la  unlflcacl6n  de  los  sistemas 
monetarios  o  a  su  modlflcacl6n  adoptando  una  nueva  moneda  Internaclonal. 

Los  sistemas  monetarios  no  son  la  obra  arbltrarla  de  los  gobiernos  que  los 
establecen  nl  de  las  leyes  que  les  dan  fuerza  obllgatorla,  slno  el  resultado  de 
una  labor  lenta  y  secreta  que  cada  pueblo  ba  llevado  a  cabo  en  las  luchas  de 
su  industria  y  de  su  comercio.  Los  sistemas  monetarios  son  conjuntos  arm^nlcos 
que,  al  fijar  la  unldad  monetarla  y  el  metal  con  que  debe  fabricarse  y  las 
monedas  que  ban  de  acufiarse  y  el  poder  llberatorlo  que  debe  atribulrseles  re- 
sumen  la  hlstorla  comerclal,  pues  en  esa  armonla  se  bermanan  las  costumbres  y 
las  tradiclones,  los  errores  y  los  aciertos,  las  vlclsltudes  y  las  prosperldades, 
todo  un  pasado  m&a  o  menos  glorioso  que  vlncula  el  esfuerzo  i>ara  asegurar  la 
supremacfa  mercantil. 

Las  grandes  y  poderosas  naclones,  lo  mismo  que  las  pequefias  y  las  pobres,  se 
apegan  con  fuerza  incontrastable  a  sus  sistemas  monetarios  y  rebusan  alterar 

^  Fallecldo  el  25  de  febrero  de  1016,  en  Naeva  York. 
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las  bases  fundn  men  tales  que  los  sostlenen,  porque  las  necesldades  y  los  in- 
tereses  de  los  pneblos  que  las  const Ituy en  no  varfan,  obedeciendo  a  Ideales  mds 
o  menos  levantados,  pero  ideales  al  fin  tan  generosos  como  tan  quim^ricos. 

SI  la  demostracldn  te^rica  es  ttcll,  porque  de  suyo  la  formula  y  precisa 
la  naturaleza  e  fndole  de  los  slstemas  monetarlos,  mds  fAcil  es  todavla  llevar 
a  cabo  la  demostraci^n  hist6rica,  porque  la  historia  monetaria  hace  ver  que 
ba  side  vano  el  esfuerzo  de  los  goblernos  y  el  de  sus  hombres  de  Estado  para 
obtener  que  las  naciones  se  presten  a  modlflcar  sus  slstemas  monetarios  exis- 
tentes  a  fin  de  llegar  a  la  unificaci<3n  de  la  moneda. 

No  ban  faltado,  por  parte  de  las  naciones  m&s  civllizadas  del  mundo,  ini- 
ciativas  y  sugestiones,  reuniones  y  congresos  y  conferencias  para  dllucidar 
el  asnnto,  salvar  obstdculos  y  veneer  dificultades;  pero  los  resultados  no  ban 
correspondido  a  los  esfuerzos  impendidos. 

Los  Estados  Unidos  de  Am<^rica,  debe  declrse  en  bonor  suyo,  fueron  los 
primeros  que  en  1857  formularon  varias  proposlciones  para  la  asimilaci6n  de 
Bu  sistema  monetario  con  el  de  la  Gran  Bretafia. 

En  cumplimlento  de  una  ley  del  Congreso,  aprobada  por  vlrtud  de  un  in- 
forme  de  la  Comisi6n  de  Hacienda  del  Senado,  fu^  enviado  a  Washington  el 
Profesor  J.  H.  Alexander,  autor  de  un  folleto  Intltulado  "  International  Coinage 
for  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,"  con  el  objeto  de  procurar  el  esta- 
bledmlento  de  una  moneda  comtin  para  los  dos  pafses ;  pero  despu^  de  varias 
conferencias  la  mlsi6n  fracas<),  porque  la  Gran  Bretafia  se  neg<3  a  modlflcar  su 
ley  monetaria  de  1816  y  con  ella  su  libra,  su  chelin  y  su  penlque. 

En  su  Informe  de  Dlclembre  de  1862,  el  Secretario  Chase  llam6  la  atencl6n 
del  Congreso  bacia  la  importancia  de  unlformar  los  pesos  y  medidas  y  reco- 
mendd  que  la  media  Agulla  americana  se  acufiase  exactamente  igual  a  la  libra 
esterllna,  en  peso  y  ley. 

En  lo6  afios  de  1860  y  1863  se  celebraron,  primero  en  Londres  y  despu^s  en 
Berlin,  reuniones  internacionales  con  el  prop6slto  de  discutir  la  posible  unlflca- 
iA6n  de  las  monedas  de  las  prlncipales  naciones  de  Europa  y  la  uniformidad  de 
los  pesos  7  medidas.  Lios  estudlos  Ilevados  a  cabo  en  el  Congreso  de  Berlin  deben 
conslderarse  como  los  de  mayor  importancia,  pues  si  es  verdad  que  no  se  lleg6 
a  resnltado  pr&ctico  alguno,  tal  vez  jamds  se  ha  presentado  en  forma  m&s 
Clara  lo  que  m&s  tarde  ha  llegado  a  servir  de  base  para  los  slstemas  moneta- 
rios, esto  es,  la  superioridad  del  oro  par^  fabricar  con  ^1  la  unldad  monetaria, 
estim&ndose  la  plata  como  el  metal  a  prop6sito  para  la  moneda  subsldlaria,  y 
Dunca  como  entonces  se  conclbi6  un  proyecto  para  nniflcar  por  medio  de  modlfl- 
caciones  los  slstemas  monetarios  entonces  existentes. 

El  Congreso  Estadlstico  Internacional  de  Berlin  de  1863  aprob<3  las  sigulentes 
resoiuciones : 

I.  Que  el  Congreso  recomienda  que  las  nnidades  monetarias  existentes  se 
rednzcan  a  nn  pequefio  ntimero;  que  cada  unldad  se  dlvlda,  en  tanto  que  sea 
posible,  eegdn  los  principios  del  sistema  decimal;  que  las  monedas  en  uso  se 
acofien  siguiendo  el  sistema  m^trico  y  la  ley  y  el  peso  se  expresen  de  acuerdo 
con  ^1,  a  saber :  0,900  de  fino  y  0,100  de  liga. 

II.  Que  se  invite  a  los  diversos  Goblernos  para  que  envfen  Delegados  a  un 
Congreso  especial  que  estudie  e  Informe  acerca  de  cu&l  deblera  ser  el  peso 
relativo  de  las  monedas  de  oro  y  plata,  arregle  los  detalles  por  los  que  los  dife- 
rentes  slstemas  monetarios  de  los  diversos  pafses  habrfan  de  establecerse  de 
acuerdo  con  las  precedentes  proposlciones. 

En  1867,  con  motlvo  de  la  Exposicl6n  Universal  de  Paris,  se  verlficaron  bajo 
los  auspicios  del  Gobierno  franco  una  Conferencla  internacional  para  discutir 
los  principIoB  generales  y  las  conveniencias  que  podrlan  resultar  de  la  adopcidn 
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de  una  moneda  internacional,  y  una  Conferencia  diplomAtica  que  se  reunl6  en 
el  Ministerio  de  Negoclos  Extranjeros,  para  ver  si  era  posible  que  las  dem&s 
grandes  potencias  se  adhirleran  a  la  Uni6n  Latina  de  23  de  Didembre  de  1865, 
Introduciendo  los  cambios  necesarios  e  indispensables  en  sus  sistemas  mone- 
tarios. 

Ni  una  ni  otra  produjo  resultado  alguno  satisfactorio. 

La  Conferencia  de  1867  fu4  un  brillante  torneo  cientffico,  en  el  que  se  analiz6 
el  problema  de  la  adopcl6n  de  una  moneda  internacional  y  el  informe  del  gran 
ministro  francos,  Monsieur  Parieu,  en  ella  presentado,  constituye  un  admirable 
resumen  del  asunto;  pero  no  hlzo  avanzar  en  lo  mds  mfnimo  la  esperada  solu- 
ci6n  de  la  creaci6n  de  la  moneda  internacional. 

La  Conferencia  diplomfitica  de  1867,  por  la  forma  en  que  fu6  convocada  y 
por  la  manera  de  llevar  a  cabo  sus  trabajos,  hlzo  ver  de  modo  muy  perceptible 
la  imposibilidad  de  darle  mayor  extension  a  la  convenci<3n  monetaria  ajustada 
en  23  de  diciembre  de  1865,  entre  la  Francia,  la  B^lgica,  la  Suiza  y  la  Italia ; 
porque  puntualizadas,  por  ejemplo,  las  modificaciones  que  la  Gran  Bretafia  y 
los  Estados  Unidos  podrfan  hacer  en  sus  leyes  monetarias  para  entrar  en  el 
regimen  de  la  convencidn  latina,  ellas  ponen  de  relieve  que  jamds  los  Gobiernos 
modificar&n  su  legislaci6n,  aun  en  puntos  que  no  son  fundamentales,  si  las 
modificaciones  exigen  lastimar  las  tradiciones,  los  intereses  o  aun  las  preocupa- 
ciones  de  sus  pueblos. 

Dos  fueron  las  resoluciones  principales  adoptadas  por  la  Conferencia:  L 
La  primera  en  favor  de  la  adopci6n  universal  del  oro ;  II.  La  segunda  en  favor 
de  la  adopcl6n  de  la  pleza  de  oro  de  cinco  francos,  como  tipo  representativo 
de  la  unidad  universal  o  base  del  nuevo  sistema  monetarlo  internacional,  con- 
siderando  como  el  mejor  sistema  el  franco  del  franco. 

Un  pequefio  sacrificio  se  exigi6  de  la  Gran  BretaHa  para  que  hubiera  de  some- 
terse  a  las  resoluciones  anteriores,  a  saber:  reducir  el  valor  de  la  libra  ester- 
lina,  de  Francos  25-2215  a  25  francos,  o,  lo  que  es  lo  mismo,  una  reducci6n 
de  0.88  cent6simos  por  clento  en  su  valor.  Esta  reducci6n  habrfa  de  afectar 
sin  duda  el  cumplimlento  de  los  contra tos  ya  celebrados  y  los  pagos  todos  que 
debfan  hacerse  en  las  viejas  libras  esterlinas;  pero  no  era  impqsible  poner 
remedio  a  esas  dificultades,  sobre  todo  porque  la  diferencia  sefialada  afectaba 
tan  s61o  el  valor  legal  de  la  libra,  y  n6  su  valor  en  el  mercado,  esto  es,  el  de 
las  libras  acufiadas  exlstentes  en  la  circulaci^n. 

El  feble  que  la  legislacion  concedfa  con  respecto  a  la  ley  del  metal,  que  era 
de  un  dieclseisavo  el  quilate  y  el  de  peso,  que  era  de  122-5  cent^simos  de  grano, 
en  lugar  de  123,247  mil^imos  de  grano,  remediaba  la  dlficultad ;  porque  unidos 
tenfan  un  valor  de  0.91  cent^imos  y  hacfan  que  la  libra  prdcticamente  valiese 
tan^  s6lo  24  francos,  99  cent^slmos,  o,  lo  que  es  lo  mismo,  2/5  por  mil  menos  que 
el  valor  sefialado  de  25  francos. 

La  nueva  moneda  de  25  francos,  estlmado  su  valor  conforme  a  la  ley,  habrfa 
de  ser  pr&ctlcamente  igual  a  las  monedas  antiguas  en  circulaci6n. 

Es  verdad  que  para  acufiar  las  nuevas  monedas,  la  legislaci6n  habrfa  de 
conceder,  tanto  en  la  ley  como  en  el  peso,  el  feble  necesario  para  su  fabrlcaci6n, 
pero  con  reducirlo  a  uno  al  miliar,  con  cuyo  margen  cualquiera  Casa  de  moneda 
en  el  mundo  puede  acufiar  monedas  de  ese  valor,  la  diferencia  real  y 
positiva  no  habrfa  de  ser  mayor  de  dos  al  miliar  o,  lo  que  es  lo  mismo,  la 
p^rdida  para  el  ptiblico  ingles,  a  causa  del  uso  de  unas  monedas,  las  nuevas, 
en  vez  de  las  otras,  las  antiguas,  ascenderfa  a  4  chelines  en  cada  100  o  a  20 
libras  en  £10,000. 

El  distinguido  economista  ingles,  Mr  Ernest  Seyd,  sugerfa  que  esta  diferencia, 
en  cuanto  pudiera  afectar  los  contra  tos  y  pagos  convenldos  que  debfan  hacerse 
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en  las  antlguas  llbras  esterllnas,  se  estlmara  como  una  contrlbucidn  o  impuesto 
no  menor  de  1/5%  por  afio. 

El  sacriflclo  que  a  su  vez  se  1e  pedfa  al  gobierno  de  los  Estados  tJnidos  de 
America  llevar  a  cabo  era  todavfa  de  menor  importancia  prftctica  que  el  solici- 
tado  de  la  Gran  Bretafia.  El  dollar  americano,  dada  la  cantidad  de  oro  fino 
que  contenfa  de  conformidad  con  la  ley  de  28  de  junlo  de  1834  el  Aguila,  debfa 
tener  25-8/10  granos,  con  ley  de  0/900  mil^imos,  y  como  el  dollar  franco, 
o  sea,  la  pieza  de  oro  de  5  francos  debfa  pesar  24  granos  0.89,  con  la  ley  tam- 
bl^n  de  0.900  mil^imos,  la  dlferencia  real  era  de  0.91  de  grano,  con  un  valor 
de  3  1/2  centavos. 

Pero  debe  tomarse  todavla  en  cuenta  que  en  aquella  4poca  los  Estados  Unldos 
estaban  bajo  el  regimen  del  papel  moneda  y  que  las  oscllaciones  que  ^te  sufrfa 
a  diario  en  el  mercado  excedfan  en  cualquler  momento  de  la  dlferencia  que  se 
pretendfa  establecer  entre  las  antlguas  y  las  nuevas  monedas  y  que  en  conse- 
cuencia  toda  dificultad  de  carilcter  legal  desaparecfa  del  todo. 

No  obstante,  ni  la  Gran  Bretafia  ni  los  Estados  Unidos  conslntieron  en  la 
modlficacl6n  de  sus  leyes  monetarlas  y  cuando  los  Estados  Unldos  volvleron  al 
r^men  de  la  moneda  metdllca,  por  virtud  de  la  ley  de  12  de  febrero  de  1873, 
el  dollar  continue  siendo  el  misrao  que  fuera  anterlormente,  cuando  habla 
autorizado  su  acu£iacl6n  la  ley  de  3  de  Marzo  de  1849,  en  vez  de  haber  becho 
un  dollar  igual  en  ley  y  peso  al  dollar  franco  de  5  francos. 

Otro  proyecto,  mds  sencillo  atin,  desecbd  sin  grandes  fundamentos  la  Gran 
Bretafia  y  que  fu^  estudiado  en  la  Conferencla  Monetarla  Intemaclonal  de 
1867  a  la  cual  lo  presentaron  el  Profesor  Graham  y  Sir  Rivers  Wilson  que  a  la 
saz6n  era  el  Director  de  la  Oasa  de  Moneda  de  Londres. 

Gonsistfa  el  proyecto  en  fabricar  en  Inglaterra  una  pieza  de  oro  de  8  chelines 
que  correspondiese  a  la  francesa  de  10  francos  e  igualar  el  chelfn  y  el  franco 
rebajando  al  penlque  un  4%  de  su  valor  para  acufiar  plezas  de  plata  de  diez 
peniques. 

Por  este  medio  se  creaba  un  lazo  de  uni6n  o  un  eslab<3n  entre  los  slstemas 
monetarios  de  ambos  pafses  y  se  introducfa  en  el  ingl^  el  sistema  decimal  y 
ambas  conquistas,  tras  de  constltuir  un  gran  paso  para  igualar  en  lo  futuro 
dichos  slstemas  monetarios,  daba  a  la  Gran  Bretafia  un  nuevo  y  poderoso  ele- 
mento  para  el  desarroUo  de  su  comerdo  con  Francia  y  conservaba,  como  lo 
hace  notar  Stanley  Jevons,  casl  inalterable  una  moneda  tan  familiar  como  el 
penique  haciendo  de  ella  la  mfts  baja  moneda  de  cuenta. 

No  obstante,  para  hacer  ver  la  poslbilidad  del  establecimlento  de  slstemas 
monetarios  uniformes  con  una  sola  moneda  Intemaclonal  como  base,  se  ha 
llamado  la  atenci6n  acerca  de  la  Uni6n  Latlna  que  se  constituy6  entre  la 
Francia,  la  B^lglca,  la  Suiza  y  la  Italia,  por  virtud  de  la  Ck)nvenci6n  de  23  de 
Diciembre  de  1865,  y  acerca  de  la  Uni6n  Escandinava  que  se  form6  entre  la 
Suecia  y  la  Dinamarca,  por  virtud  de  la  Gonvenci6n  Monetarla  de  27  de  Mayo 
de  1873  y  a  la  cual  se  adhirl6  la  Noruega  en  16  de  Febrero  de  1875. 

La  existencia  de  las  anteriores  Convenciones  es  un  hecho  innegable,  mas 
no  es  clerto  que  ellas  hnyan  tenido  como  raz6n  de  ser  la  adopci6n  de  una 
moneda  internacional,  o  lo  que  es  lo  mismo,  que  por  medio  de  sacriflcios  re- 
cfprocos  y  para  disfrutar  de  los  beneficios  del  empleo  de  una  moneda  comtin,  o 
se  haya  adoptado  un  nuevo  patr6n,  o  se  haya  tomado  el  de  una  de  las  naclones 
para  Impon^rselo  a  las  demds. 

La  historia  de  la  Gonvencl<)n  que  6i6  nacimiento  a  la  Uni6n  Latlna  es  la 
mejor  demostraddn  a  este  respecto,  porque  no  entr<S  en  el  propdslto  de  la 
B^lgica,  al  sugerir  a  la  Francia  su  convocaci6n,  ni  en  el  de  las  demAs  poten- 
das  al  concurrir  a  ella,  llevar  a  cabo  modlficaciones  en  sus  slstemas  mone- 
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tarios  que  ya  eran  Iguales  de  antemano  debido  a  la  influencla  polftica  que  desde  ' 

prlncipios  del  Siglo  XIX  habia  ejercldo  la  Francia  sobre  las  otras  potenclas 
europeas. 

Cuestlones  de  menor  Importancia,  aunque  graves,  de  suyo,  dieron  origen  a  la 
Oonvenci6n  de  23  de  Diciembre  de  1865.  , 

A  pnrtir  de  los  descubrimientos  de  oro  de  California  y  de  la  Australia  y  a  j 

causa  tal  vez  de  la  disparidad  de  la  relacidn  entre  el  oro  y  la  plata  adoptada 
por  los  Estados  Unldos  y  i)or  Francia,  la  plata  hay6  del  mercado  francos  y 
para  sustltuirla  en  61,  acudi6  el  oro  en  enormes  proporclones. 

Este  acontecimlento  preocup6  a  los  hombres  de  Estado  y  se  comenz6  a 
estudinr  el  problema  de  la  baja  del  oro  y  el  de  la  escasez  de  las  pequefias 
monedns  de  plata  que  dlflcultaba  las  diarlas  transacciones  de  la  naci6n;  pero 
ambos  problemas  sufrieron  todavfa  una  diversa  compllcaci6n  cuando  la  Suiza 
redujo  de  900  a  800/1000  la  ley  de  las  monedas  de  a  franco  y,  a  causa  de  esto, 
la  B^lgica  y  la  Italia  redujeron  a  835  mil^imos  la  ley  de  la  misma  clase  de 
monedns  de  plata,  porque  todas  ellas  acudieron  al  mercado  francos  a  cam-  i 

biarse  por  monedas  Iguales  que  eran  fabricadas  con  ley  de  900/1000. 

Francia,  slguiendo  la  conducta  de  la  B^lgica  y  la  posterior  de  la  Italia,  se 
resolvl6  tambi^n  a  acufiar  las  monedas  de  1  franco  y  de  a  2  francos  con  la  ley 
de  835/1000;  mas  como  las  de  Suiza  tenfan  todavfa  una  ley  menor  que  era  la 
de  800/1000,  resultaba  que,  a  pesar  de  las  reformas  hechas  a  las  leyes  mone- 
tarias,  el  mal  no  desaparecfa  por  completo. 

La  B^Iglca  solicit6  de  la  Francia  la  celebraci6n  de  una  conferencia  para 
poner  remedio  a  aquella  situaci6n  y  esto  hlzo  que  las  cuatro  naciones  que 
tenfan  el  franco  como  unldad  monetarla  ajustaran  y  flrmaran  la  Convenci6n  de 
1865. 

El  origen  de  la  Oonvencl6n  Monetarla  Escandinava  celebrada  entre  la 
Suecia  y  la  Dinamarca  en  27  de  Mayo  de  1873  y  a  la  cual  se  adhlri6  despute 
la  Noruega  en  16  de  Octubre  de  1875,  fu^  la  cuesti6n  de  la  baja  de  la  plata, 
como  antes  fuera  el  problema  de  la  baja  del  oro  el  que  habfa  dado  naclmienta 
a  la  Gonvencl6n  de  la  Uni6n  Latlna. 

El  patr6n  monetario  en  los  reinos  escandinavos  hasta  el  afio  de  1873  era  la 
plata  y  esto  hlzo  que  marcharan  a  la  par  entre  sf  y  sobre  todo  con  Hamburgo 
que,  a  causa  de  su  proxlmidad  y  de  sus  grandes  rlquezas,  jam&s  habfa  dejado 
de  ser  el  banquero  del  comercio  Escandlnavo.  La  demonetlzaci<)n  del  antlguo 
marco-banco  de  plata  despert6  la  atenci6n  de  los  economistas  y  de  los  hombres 
de  Estado  de  Copenhague  y  Stockholmo  y  los  estimul6  a  buscar  un  slstema  que 
tuviese  por  base  el  oro  para  evltar  los  efectos  desastrosos  que  ya  comenzaba 
a  engendrar,  a  causa  de  su  nueva  polftica  monetarla,  la  legislaci6n  del  imperlo 
alemdn. 

Dinamarca,  Suecia  y  Noruega  nombraron  una  Ck)misi6n  para  el  estudio  de 
este  asunto  importantfslmo  y  el  informe  de  esa  Comlsi6n,  presidida  por  el 
Sefior  Ck>nde  de  Sponnecis,  hace  ver  que  si  se  hicieron  esfuerzos  generosos  para 
adherirse  a  la  Unldn  Latina  o  para  adoptar  sistemas  monetarios  semejantes 
al  de  la  Gran  Bretafia  y  Aiemanla,  fu^  necesario,  tomando  en  cuenta  los 
hdbitos  y  tradlciones  de  sus  pueblos,  segulr  un  camino  distinto. 

En  efecto,  se  estudl6  lu  adopci6n  del  slstema  monetario  franco ;  pero  como 
^te  no  tenfa  por  base  el  oro,  sino  el  oro  y  la  plata  juntamente,  se  convino  en 
la  Imposibllidad  de  aceptarlo  a  pesar  de  que  la  Suecia  lo  habfa  pi&blicamente 
recomendado  desde  1868,  aplicando  a  sus  monedas  el  slstema  decimal  y  acu- 
fiando  piezas  de  10  francos  en  oro  como  las  francesas,  que  se  Uamaron  Garolins. 

Se  pens<5  tambi^n  en  acomodar  la  legislaci6n  monetarla  a  los  sistemas  mone- 
tarios ingl^  o  alem&n ;  pero  fueron  obst&culos  para  que  se  adoptara  el  primero. 
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a  pesar  de  que  la  libra  esterlina  ofrecfa  gran  atractivo  per  ser  la  moneda  mds 
esiMLrcida  en  el  mundo,  la  naturaleza  de  la  diylsl6n  de  la  moneda  y  el  sistema 
duodecimal  que  le  sirve  de  base,  asf  como  lo  t\i6  tambi^n  para  aceptar  el 
segundo  la  ImposlbiUdad  de  poner  de  acuerdo  las  monedas  escandinavas  con 
el  marco  alem6n,  sin  recurrir  a  los  cdlculos  diffciles  y  numerosos  que  hubiesen 
hecho  necesarios  la  relaclon  y  la  proporci6n  de  las  dos  monedas  entre  s(. 

La  Oomisidn  hubo  de  decldirse  a  crear  una  nueva  moneda  de  oro  en  vez  de 
la  antigaa  de  plata  y  resolyi6  lo  que  despu^  sirvi6  de  base  a  la  Convenci6n : 
acufiar  con  un  kilogramo  de  oro  fino  para  Dinamarca  248  plezas  y  124  plezas 
para  la  Suecia,  haciendo  que  la  d^ima  parte  de  la  primera  moneda  y  la 
Yig^ima  de  la  segunda  fueran  la  unidad  de  cAlculo,  bajo  el  nombre  de  Krone. 

Como  se  ve,  las  dos  Gonvenciones,  la  de  la  Uni6n  Latina  y  la  de  la  Uni6n 
Escandinava,  no  ban  tratado  de  establecer  sistemas  monetarios  Internacionales 
con  sacrificio  mutuo  o  con  sacrificio  de  una  sola  de  las  partes  contratantes, 
8ino  que  ahf  donde  ellos,  si  no  ban  sido  id6nticos,  sf  ban  sido  iguales  las 
monedas,  los  gobiernos  ban  querido  unlformar  los  principios  y  preceptos  que 
pudieran  servir  de  base  para  su  fabricaci6n. 

Los  ap<5stoles  de  la  unidad  monetaria  internacional,  los  defensores  de  ese 
ideal  m&s  o  menos  irrealizable,  de  esa  verdadera  pero  generosa  utopfa,  ban 
luchado  en  vano  contra  los  usos,  las  tradiciones  y  las  costumbres  de  los 
pueblos,  porque  no  ban  logrado  que  a  sus  doctrinas  y  ensefianzas,  que  a  sus 
priudpios  y  mdximas,  se  acojan  los  pueblos  para  simplificar  sus  relaclones 
comerciales  y  el  Intercamblo  a  que  ellas  dan  lugar. 

El  Pan-Americanismo,  del  cual  ban  sido  creadores  Sim6n  Bolivar  en  Sud 
America  y  James  G.  Blaine  en  los  Estados  Unidos,  no  podia  dejar  de  inscriblr 
en  su  programa  el  principio  de  la  unidad  monetaria  internacional  y  a  semejanza 
de  lo  que  en  Europa  Intentaran  los  gobiernos,  se  crey6  que  era  conveniente 
que  a  su  vez  los  gobiernos  de  America  discutieran  entre  sf  la  conveniencla  de 
adoptar  una  moneda  comdn. 

El  dlstlnguldo  Jurisconsulto  americano  Mr.  James  G.  Blaine,  concibi<3  la 
idea  de  reunir  en  una  conferencia  a  todas  las  naciones  de  la  America  y  la  ley 
del  Congreso  de  los  Estados  Unidos  que  convocd  la  Conferencia  Internacional 
Americana  enumer6  entre  los  asuntos  que  debfan  serle  sometldos  para  su 
estudlo  el  siguiente :  "  la  adopvidn  de  una  moneda  comun  de  plata  emitida  por 
coda  ffobierno,  la  cual  serd  moneda  legal  en  todat  la*  transaccione*  comerciales 
entre  lot  ciudadanos  de  todo*  los  Estados  de  la  America" 

La  Conferencia  Internacional  Americana  se  reunid  en  Wasbington  en  el  afio 
de  1889  y  al  discutir  la  anterior  proposicidn,  ocupd  de  preferencia  su  atencidn 
la  cuestidn  gravfsima  en  aquella  ^poca  de  la  depreclacidn  de  la  plata  y  la 
conveniencla  o  inconveniencia  de  adoptar  el  monometalismo  oro  o  el  bl- 
metalismo  del  oro  y  de  la  plata,  como  base  de  los  sistemas  monetarios.  Los 
Estados  Unidos  de  America  bacfan  entonces  generosos  esfuerzos  para  con- 
servarle  al  metal  bianco  su  perdido  prestigio  y  para  devolverle  las  augustas 
funclones  que  el  mundo  civil  izado  se  esforzaba  en  arrebatarle  y  juzgaron  sin 
duda  al^nma  que  era  preferlble  dirigirse  a  la  Europa,  nd  en  su  solo  nombre, 
Bino  en  nombre  de  todas  las  naciones  de  la  Am^ica. 

I^  Conferencia  Internacional  Americana,  en  7  de  Abril  de  1890  aprobd 
lo  siguiente: 

"La  Conferencia  Internacional  Americana  es  de  opinidn  que  resultarfan 
grandes  ventajas  al  comercio,  entre  las  naciones  de  este  continente,  por  el 
USD  de  una  moneda  o  monedas  que  clrculasen  con  el  mismo  valor  en  todos  los 
pafses  representados  en  esta  Conferencia  y,  en  consecuencia,  recomienda:  I., 
que  se  establezca  una  Unidn  Monetaria  Internacional  Americana ;  II,  que  como 
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bases  de  esta  Unl6ii  se  emitan  una  moneda  o  monedas  internacionales  que 
ser6n  uniformes  en  peso  y  ley  y  que  se  usar&n  en  todos  los  pafses  repre- 
sentados  en  esta  Oonferencla;  III,  que  para  dar  completo  complimiento  a  esta 
Teoomendacl<3n  se  retina  en  Washington  una  comisl<3n  compuesta  de  uno  o 
m6s  delegados  por  cada  una  de  las  naciones  representadas  en  esta  conferencia, 
para  que  estudien  la  cantldad  y  clase  de  monedas,  el  uso  que  se  les  dar&,  el 
valor  y  la  proporci6n  de  la  moneda  o  monedas  internacionales  de  plata  que 
se  emitan  y  sus  relaciones  con  el  oro;  IV,  que  el  gobierno  de  los  Estados 
Unldos  invitarA  a  la  Oomisidn  a  reunirse  en  Washington  dentro  de  un  afio  a 
partir  de  la  fecha  de  la  clausura  de  esta  Conferencia. 

La  Oomisi6n,  de  acuerdo  con  lo  establecido  en  la  recomendaci6n  aprobada 
por  la  primera  Conferencia  Internacional  Americana,  en  el  afio  de  1891, 
aprob6  las  proposlciones  que  presentaron  los  delegados  de  los  Estados  Unidos, 
a  saber:  I,  que  aimque  plenamente  se  reconoce  la  gran  ventaja  que  propor- 
cionarfa  al  comercio  la  creaci6n  de  una  moneda  o  monedas  de  cardcter  inter- 
nacional y  la  importancia  de  que  asf  sucederfa,  no  se  considera  sin  embargo 
que  es  titil  por  el  momento  recomendar  su  establecimiento,  visto  por  una  parte 
la  actitud  que  respecto  de  la  plata  como  moneda  han  tomado  varias  de  las 
grandes  potenclas  comerciales  de  Europa  y,  por  la  otra,  la  diferencia  de  valor 
proporclonal  establecida  por  las  leyes  de  los  diferentes  pafses  representados 
en  la  Comisi<3n  entre  el  oro  y  la  plata;  II,  que  muchas  de  las  dificultades  que 
se  oponen  al  establecimiento  de  una  moneda  o  monedas  de  carftcter  inter- 
nacional pueden  obviarse  por  la  adopci6n  del  bimetal ismo  y  el  seQalamiento 
deflnitivo,  por  las  grandes  potenclas  comerciales  si  puede  obtenerse,  de  un 
valor  proporclonal  reconocido  por  todos  entre  el  oro  y  la  plata ;  III,  la  Comisi6n 
recomienda  que  los  pafses  en  ella  representados  se  unan  por  el  intermedio  de 
sus  respectlvos  gobiernos  para  procurar  que  se  reiina  una  conferencia  mone- 
tarla  de  todas  las  potenclas  del  mundo,  la  cual  se  celebre  en  Londres  o  en  Paris 
en  189  [-]  y  tenga  por  objeto  estudiar:  I,  el  bimetalismo  y  la  igualdad  del  oro 
y  la  plata  bajo  el  tipo  de  proporci<5n  relativa  que  se  flje  por  convenio  inter- 
nacional; II,  la  asimilaci6n  universal  del  tlpo  monetarlo,  tanto  de  oro  como 
de  plata  y  su  circulaci<3n  legal  internacional  para  todos  los  pafses. 

La  consecuencla  del  esfuerzo  impendido  por  las  Naciones  de  la  America  fu6 
la  reuni6n  en  Bruselas  de  la  Conferencia  Monetaria  Internacional  de  1892,  la 
cual  suspendi<5  sus  sesiones  sin  llegar  a  acuerdo  alguno  y  sin  llegar  a  reanudar 
sus  sesiones  despu^. 

Durante  muchos  afios  este  problema  dej<5  de  preocupar  la  atenci6n  de  los 
economistas  y  de  los  publlcistas  de  la  America,  pero  reclentemente  en  la  pri- 
mera Conferencia  Flnanclera  Pan-Americana  el  distinguidfsimo  experto  en 
cuestiones  monetarias,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Conant,  llam<3  la  atenci6n  de  la  Confe- 
rencia, y  especialmente  del  Comity,  relativo  a  la  uniformldad  de  la  legislaci6n, 
pidiendo  que  el  asunto  fuese  de  nuevo  estudiado  con  cuidado,  con  la  mayor 
delicadeza  poslble  y  con  un  tacto  exqulslto.  S^ame  permltldo  reproducir  sus 
palabras  porque  el  las,  a  la  par  que  muestran  su  generoso  deseo,  demuestran 
la  suma  dificultad,  si  no  la  imposlbllidad,  de  alcanzar  la  adopci6n  x)or  parte  de 
los  Qobiernos  de  la  America,  de  una  moneda  comtin : 

"No  soy  yo  un  creyente  en  la  pr6xlma  adopci6n  de  un  sistema  monetarlo 
uniforme  o  de  una  uniforme  moneda.  La  uniformldad  en  el  patr6n  es,  sin 
duda,  deseable,  pero  la  uniformldad  en  la  unidad  no  puede  obtenerse  sin  cui- 
dadoso  estudio  de  la  cuestl6n  de  salarios  y  de  preclos  en  cada  pais.  Cuando 
en  un  pais  la  unidad  es  fdcllmente  un  submtiltiplo  de  la  de  los  Estados  Unidos, 
puede  lievarse  a  cabo  algtin  progreso  para  una  mejor  adaptaci<3n  de  la  unidad 
a  la  de  los  Estados  Unidos.  Dos  pafses  han  adoptado  ya  la  unidad  ameri- 
cana:  Nicaragua,  por  virtud  de  su  ley  de  20  Marzo  de  1912,  y  Cuba,  por  la 
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ley  de  la  Defensa  Econ6mica  de  29  de  Octubre  del  aflo  pasado ;  pero  acontecl6 
que  en  nn  caso  estaban  en  situaci<3n  de  que  una  nueva  unidad  era  un  mi!lltiplo 
de  la  unidad  de  cambio  depreclada  y,  en  el  otro,  sucedl<3  que  el  mejoramlento 
gradual  del  cambio  habfa  hecho  las  monedas  en  uso  pr^ctlcamente  Iguales  al 
dollar  americano. 

"Creo  que  el  asunto  debe  ser  cuidadosamente  estudiado  y  que  debe  estu- 
diarse  con  referenda,  y  con  cuidadosa  referenda,  a  los  sentimlentos  nacionales, 
a  los  intereses  econ6micos  nacionales  de  todos  los  pafses  respectivos,  y  no  con 
el  intento  de  adoptar  un  tinico  proyecto  o  de  imponer  un  slstema  rfgldo  de 
cambios  que  no  se  adapte  a  nuestra  unidad  americana. 

"  Con  este  propdslto,  he  presentado  un  proyecto  no  muy  ambidoso  para  some- 
ter  el  asunto  al  Comit^  permanente.  Tal  vez  voy  demaslado  lejos  hablando  de 
proyecto,  porque  no  he  preparado  sino  una  mera  sugesti6n :  Que  el  Comity  per- 
manente de  la  uniformidad  de  la  leglslad<Sn  quede  autorlzado  para  estudiar 
106  mejores  medlos  de  fadlitar  las  remislones  de  dinero  y  de  los  Instrumentos 
de  cr§dito  entre  los  pafses  americanos,  aproxlmfindose  a  la  estabilidad  o  unifor- 
midad que  sea  practicable  en  sus  sistemas  monetarlos,  dejando  en  cuenta  los 
intereses  nacionales  econ6mlco8  y,  con  este  propdsito,  el  referido  Comity  que- 
dar&  tambito  autorlzado  para  nombrar  a  su  discreci<^n  subcomit^,  empleados 
ezpertos,  asf  como  para  hacer  recomendaciones  a  los  varios  pafses  represen- 
tados.'* 

La  proposld6n  de  Mr.  Gonant  tiene  toda  la  importancia  de  una  ensefianza; 
porque  ella  misma  pone  de  relieve  la  conyicci6n  profunda  de  la  inutilidad  de 
los  esfuerzos  por  hacer,  aunque  recomienda  que  estos  no  cesen  de  hacerse 
Jamils. 

El  problema  de  la  moneda  internacional  para  las  Naciones  de  la  America 
no  es  ya,  como  en  Europa,  la  adopci6n  de  una  nueva  moneda  que  pueda  escogerse 
entre  los  diferentes  pafses,  sino  la  adopci6n  del  dollar  americano  que  rei&ne 
a  maraviUa  todas  las  condiciones  apropiadas  para  hacer  de  ^1  una  moneda 
internacional.  Guando  Stanley  Jevons,  en  su  libro  "  Money  and  the  Mechanics 
of  Exchange  "  habl6  del  dollar  americano  y  de  su  posible  adaptaci6n  para  Ilenar 
las  funciones  de  moneda  internacional,  dijo :  '*  KstA  divldldo  de  acuerdo  con 
el  slstema  decimal  y  de  la  manera  mils  conveniente.  Ck)rresponde  a  las  mone- 
das que  por  dos  o  tres  siglos  han  tenldo  una  mayor  circulaci<3n  y  han  sldo 
consideradas  como  unidades  de  cuenta,  de  tal  modo  que  tiene  en  su  favor  el 
beneficio  de  aquella  larga  experienda,  pero  sobre  todo  estd  flrmemente  adoptado 
como  la  moneda  de  una  naci6n  que  en  tanto  que  la  humana  sabidurfa  puede 
penetrar  el  futuro,  estd  destinada  a  ser  la  mds  numerosa,  la  mds  rlca  y  la 
m^  poderosa  de  todas.  Esa  naci6n  que  ha  nacido  de  las  mejores  clases 
sodales  de  Inglaterra  y  que  ha  absorbido  mucha  de  la  mejor  sangre  de  las 
nadones  europeas,  y  que  ha  heredado  el  mds  rico  territorio  del  mundo,  habrd 
de  tener  en  lo  futuro  una  imi>ortancia  tal,  de  la  cual  tal  vez  no  tienen  conclencla 
ni  at&n  los  mismos  americanos." 

La  profecfa  de  Stanley  Jevons  estd  cumplida  y  el  dollar  americano  que  por 
su  peso  y  ley,  como  moneda  de  plata,  fu^  el  heredero  del  prestigio  de  los 
antiguos  pesos  acuflados  en  la  ^poca  colonial  en  la  Casa  de  moneda  de  Mexico, 
como  moneda  de  oro  ha  alcanzado  una  inmensa  supremacia  que  lo  hace  ser  ya 
en  la  actualidad  la  mejor  moneda  para  llquldar  las  transacciones  inter- 
nacionales  i)or  la  flrmeza  de  su  valor,  para  lo  cual  contrlbuye,  fuera  de  toda 
duda,  la  grandeza  industrial  y  econ<3mlca  de  la  Naci<3n  que  lo  emlte  y  del 
pueblo  donde  circula. 

frCabe  dlscutir  la  conveniencia  que  podrfa  resultar  de  la  adopci<3n  del  dollar 
o  de  sus  submdltiplos  como  moneda  de  las  Naciones  de  la  America?  El 
benefido  que  de  esa  meiUda  podrfa  resultar  estd  fuera  de  toda  discusi6n. 
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pero  su  adopcWn,  como  el  problema  de  la  unldad  monetaria  internacionalf 
segulrd  constltuyendo  casl  una  utopfa,  un  vago  ensueflo  de  reallzacl6n  Im- 
posible,  porque  los  intereses  econ<3mlcos,  las  costumbres  profundamente  arrai- 
gadas  y  atin  el  sentimlento  naclonal  que  muclias  veces  se  vincula  en  una 
moneda,  como  se  vincula  en  una  bandera,  se  opondr&n  a  ello  como  obst&culos 
Inseparables. 

Cuando  los  Estados  Unldos  Mexicanos  nombraron  una  gran  ComisWn  para 
emprender  estudlos  acerca  de  la  cuestWn  monetaria  a  fin  de  presentar  el 
proyecto  de  una  nueva  moneda  de  oro  y  la  reforma  de  todo  el  slstema 
monetario  antes  en  vigor,  estudlos  que  dieron  origen  a  la  ley  monetaria  de 
25  de  Marzo  de  1905,  entre  los  diversos  asuntos  que  cuidadosamente  se 
examinaron  estuvo  el  de  la  adopcidn  del  ddllar  americano.  La  Subcomisi6n, 
encargada  de  examinar  el  asunto,  resueltamente  se  pronunci6  en  favor  de  dlcha 
adopci6n,  porque  el  valor  que  en  el  mercado  habia  alcanzado  la  antigua 
unldad  monetaria  hacfa  posible  aceptar  una  reladdn  entre  el  oro  y  la  plata 
cercana  a  la  de  1  a  82.  El  nuevo  peso  mexicano,  dada  la  relaci6n  de  un 
gramo  de  oro  a  32  gramos  de  plata,  podfa  contener : 

Oro  puro 0.  gr.  7638 

Oro  de  0.900  mll6slmos 0.  gr.  8486 

En  el  caso  de  hacer  el  nuevo  peso  la  d^cima  parte  de  la  libra  esterlina  para 
iiacer  de  ella  un  submi!lltiplo,  el  peso  debfa  contener : 

Oro  puro 0.  gr.  73223 

Oro  de  0.900  mil^lmos 0.  gr.    8136 

Haciendo  que*  el  nuevo  peso  fuese  exactamente  la  mitad  del  dollar  americano, 
debfa  contener: 

Oro  puro 0.  gr.  7258 

Oro  de  0.900  mil^simos 0.  gr.  8359 

Haciendo  del  nuevo  peso  de  oro  un  mtiltiplo  del  franco  francos  y,  en  conse- 
cuencia,  igual  a  2  francos  50,  debfa  contener : 

Oro  puro 0.  gr.  7258 

Oro  de  0.900  mil^imos 0.  gr.  8064 

Las  relaciones  entre  el  oro  y  la  plata,  tomando  como  base  los  submi!lltlplos 
de  las  monedas  inglesa  y  americana,  o  un  mtiltiplo  de  la  f rancesa,  eran : 

D^ima  parte  de  la  libra  esterlina,  relacl6n  de 1  a  33.37 

Mitad  del  dollar  americano,  relaci6n  de 1  a  32.48 

Mtiltiplo  del  franco,  relacldn  de 1  a  33.67 

En  el  caso  de  adoptar  la  relaci6n  fija  entre  el  oro  y  la  plata  de  1  a  32  que 
era  el  doble  de  la  antigua  relacidn  de  la  ley  monetaria  mexicana  de  1  a  16, 
la  nueva  moneda  iba  a  contener: 

En  exceso  sobre  la  d^lma  parte  de  la  libra  esterlina  en  la  ley  de 
0.900  mll^simos  0.0350 

En  exceso  sobre  la  mitad  del  dollar  americano  en  la  ley  de  0.900 
mil6simo8   0.0127 

En  exceso  sobre  el  mtiltiplo  del  franco 0.0422 

Como  se  ve,  era  muy  f6cil  llevar  a  cabo  un  pequeflo  sacriflclo  para  li. 
adopci6n  del  d611ar.  El  exceso  era  en  realldad  de  un  centavo  y  cuarto  sobre 
el  valor  del  mercado  y  hubiera  valido  le  pena  llevarlo  a  cabo  para  hacer  del 
nuevo  peso  mexicano  exactamente  la  mitad  del  dollar  americano,  y,  no  obstan- 
te, el  legislador  mexicano  se  vi6  en  la  necesidad  de  adoptar  una  moneda 
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naera,  distlnta  de  la  mltad  del  dollar,  de  la  d^ima  parte  de  la  libra  y  de 
an  valor  de  2  francos  50,  para  someterse  a  las  exigenclas  de  los  Intereses 
nadonales  y  aproximarse  lo  m&s  posible  al  valor  en  oro  que  en  aquellos 
momentos  tenfa  la  moneda  naclonal. 

El  peso  mexicano  se  hlzo  de  Gr.  75  cent^simos  de  oro  puro  y  entr6  a 
la  clrci'lacl6n  como  una  moneda  nueva  y  diferente  a  todos  sus  cong^neres. 

Cabrfa  preguntar  sin  embargo  ^porqu^  en  Cuba  hubo  de  adoptarse  el  dollar 
amerlcano? 

La  ley  de  la  Defensa  econ6mlca  de  29  de  Octubre  de  1914,  en  medio  del  caos 
monetario  que  existfa  en  Cuba,  adopt<3  el  dollar,  n6  porque  la  mejora  gradual 
de  sus  cambios  hubiese  levantado  las  monedas  en  clrculacl6n  hasta  alcanzar 
su  valor  como  opin6  Mr.  Conant,  slno  porque  desde  el  dfa  en  que  la  Indepen- 
dencla  de  la  Isla  fu6  obtenida,  causa  de  la  guerra  de  los  Estados  Unidos  con 
Espafia  y  como  su  forzosa  y  natural  consecuencia,  el  dollar  lleg6  a  ser  la 
unidad  monetaria  fiscal  antes  de  que  fuera  la  unldad  monetarla  naclonal.  El 
dollar  ha  sido  en  Cuba,  desde  su  independencia,  la  moneda  fiscal  por  virtud 
del  decreto  del  Presldente  de  los  E^stados  Unidos  de  28  de  Diciembre  de  1891, 
y  desde  entonces  por  61  se  regularon  los  Impuestos  que  el  pueblo  ha  pagado 
durante  quince  afios  y,  habiendo  servido  como  unidad  monetaria,  fdcil  fu6, 
y  convenlente,  conservarlo. 

La  8itiiacl6n  de  Cuba,  como  se  ve,  fu6  enteramente  excepclonal  y  no  podr& 
presentarse  nlnguna  otra  an&loga  cuando  se  trate  de  reformar  las  leyes  mone- 
tarlas  de  los  demiis  pafses  de  la  America. 

El  m&s  serio  obst6culo  no  obstante  que  para  la  adopcl6n  del  dollar  amerl- 
cano puede  hallarse,  consiste  en  el  regimen  del  papel  moneda  que  exlste  en  un 
gran  nfimero  de  pafses.  Este  regimen  presenta  entre  sus  may  ores  incon- 
venientes,  cualesqulera  que  sean  sus  viclsltudes,  la  constante  fluctuaci<3n  del 
valor  de  la  unidad  monetaria,  y,  sin  duda  alguna,  el  dfa  en  que  sea  posible 
establecer  de  nuevo  el  imperio  de  la  moneda  metdlica,  ^ta  habrd  de  escogerse 
tomando  en  consideraci<^n  el  valor  que  la  unidad  monetaria  alcance  cuando  la 
reforma  tenga  lugar. 

No  depender&  de  la  buena  voluntad  del  leglslador  ni  de  la  conclencia  que 
abrlgue  de  las  conveniencias  de  facilltar  sus  transacciones  con  el  mercado 
amerlcano,  slno  que  los  intereses  econ6micos  de  cada  pais  y  las  oscllaclones 
que  sufra  el  medio  circulante  determinardn  la  indole  y  naturaleza  de  la  nueva 
unidad  monetaria  que  haya  de  escogerse  para  fijar  en  lo  venidero  el  valor 
de  todas  las  cosas  por  medio  de  la  nueva  moneda. 

El  estudio  del  problema  de  la  moneda  internaclonal  revela  que  las  monedas 
intemacionales  que  ban  exlstido  o  que  podrftn  existir  en  el  porvenir  son  m&s 
bien  la  obra  Inconsclente  de  los  pueblos  que  las  emplean,  que  la  consecuencia 
de  un  esfuerzo  comtin  de  los  €U>biernos. 

La  moneda,  por  el  uso  a  que  est&  destinada  y  por  su  naturaleza  mlsma  ha 
sido,  a  trav^  de  la  historia,  m&s  bien  la  obra  del  pueblo  que  del  legislador. 
Por  eso  cuando  los  economistas,  cuando  los  financleros,  quieren  formar  un  con- 
cepto  cabal  y  Justo  de  lo  que  es  una  verdadera  moneda  internaclonal,  vuelven 
los  ojos  hacia  el  viejo  peso  de  plata  que  en  la  6poca  colonial  se  acufiaba  en  la 
Nueva  Espafia,  y  al  pesc*  mexicano,  sucesor  suyo,  que  por  luengos  afios  fu6  la 
moneda  del  Continente  Americano  y  de  todo  el  Extremo  Oriente,  donde  todavia 
hoy  perdura,  a  pesar  de  la  poderosa  competencia  que  sucesivamente  le  hicieron 
los  pesos  comerciales  emitidos  por  los  gobiernos  amerlcano,  franco  e  ingl^. 

El  peso  mexicano,  en  efecto,  desemi>eQ6  funciones  monetarias  en  todas  las 
posesiones  inglesas  de  la  America  del  Norte,  fu6,  conforme  a  la  ley  monetaria 
de  6  de  Julio  de  1785,  la  unidad  monetaria  ideal  o  la  unidad  de  cuenta  de  los 
Estados  Unidos  de  America  hasta  que  fu6  demonetlzado  por  la  ley  de  21  de 
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Febrero  de  1857;  clrcuW  en  las  Antillas  Espafiolas,  aun  por  vlrtud  de  leyes 
expresas,  como  la  Ordenanza  Real  fechada  en  8  de  Noviembre  de  1708  y,  si 
huy6  de  Cuba  a  causa  de  la  emisi6n  del  pa  pel  moneda,  fu6  necesario  de- 
monetlzarlo  en  Puerto  Rico  por  virtud  de  la  ley  de  1895.  El  peso  mexlcana 
fu^  tambl^n  la  moneda  de  las  Islas  Filiplnas  hasta  que  la  creaci<5n  del  nuevo 
slstema  monetarlo,  Uevada  a  cabo  bajo  el  goblemo  de  los  Estados  Unidos, 
hubo  de  cerrarle  aquel  mercado. 

Aquel  Peso  mexicano,  aquel  la  vleja  moneda  Inter  naclonal  que  tuvo  cuotlza- 
ci6n  especial  en  el  mercado  de  Londres  y  que  popularize  casl  durante  un  slglo 
al  Gobierno  que  lo  emlti6,  deJ6  de  exlstlr  por  virtud  de  la  ley  monetarla  de 
25  de  Marzo  de  1905,  pero  siempre  habr&  de  ser  considerado  por  el  mundo 
civilizado  como  un  perdurable  monumento  hist<3rlco  y  como  la  moneda  comer- 
clal  por  excelencla. 
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The  session  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

Papers  presented. 
Introductory  Remarks: 

Hon.  William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Hon.  Andrew  J.  Peters,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Edmund  J.  James,  president  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

Generaij  Topic: 

Preparation  for  Trade,  Domestic  and  Foreign. 

(a)  From  the  standpoint  of  the  business  man,  by  J.  A.  Farrell, 
former  president  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

(6)  From  the  standpoint  of  the  educator,  by  Edwin  F.  Gay, 
dean  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

^Pmperm  printed  In  Volume  IV,  Bducationt  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Pan 
American  Sdentlfle  Congress. 
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SECTION  IX.— GUEST  OP  THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC 

ASSOCIATION. 

New  Willard  Hotel, 
Tuesday  evemng,  December  28^  1916, 

Chairman,  Rear  Admiral  Charles  Herbert  Stockton. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 
Presidential  Addresses: 

The  apportionment  of  representatives,  by  Walter  F.  Willcox, 
president  American  Economic  Association. 

The  relation  of  history  to  nationalism,  by  H.  Morse  Stephens, 
president  American  Historical  Association. 
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SECOND  GENERAL  SESSION  OF  SECTION  IX. 

New  WnxAKD  Hotel, 
Wednesday  morning^  December  29^  1916. 

Honorary  Chairman,  His  Excellency,  the  Brazilian  Ambassador, 

DoMicio  DA  Gama. 

Chairman,  S.  N.  D.  North. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  chairman  of  the  section,  the  ses- 
sion was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
section on  commerce,  who  said : 

Gentlemen  :  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Rowe,  who,  I  regret  to  say,  is 
seriously  ill,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  call  this  meeting  of  Section  IX  to- 
gether and  to  introduce  to  you  as  the  honorary  chairman  this  morn- 
ing His  Excellency  Domicio  da  Gama,  ambassador  to  the  United 
States  from  Brazil,  who  will  do  you  the  honor  of  presiding  over  your 
session. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  a  diplomat  and  a  diplomat  with  rather 
a  long  career  should  not  be  surprised  at  any  event  in  his  peaceful, 
and,  as  some  people  think,  his  rather  useless  vocation,  but  I  confess 
my  surprise — although  a  very  pleasant  surprise  it  is — ^to  be  called 
upon  to  preside  over  the  meeting  of  this  very  considerable  section  of 
the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  which  deals  with  trans- 
portation, commerce,  finance,  and  taxation.  Although  these  sub- 
jects are  somewhat  out  of  my  sphere,  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
all  these  matters,  being,  as  I  am,  the  agent  of  one  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can Governments,  so  that  I  do  not  feel  myself  entirely  out  of  contact 
with  you.  I  feel  sure  anything  you  may  say  in  regard  to  questions 
of  transportation,  commerce,  finance,  and  taxation  will  be  useful 
and  will  be  a  source  of  learning,  at  least  for  your  chairman  at  the 
session  of  this  morning. 

In  calling  the  session  to  order  I  ask  Mr.  Branch,  the  secretary  of 
this  section,  to  read  the  paper  by  Mr.  Juan  Jos6  Reinoso,  of  Peru,  on 
the  topic,  ^^Is  it  desirable  and  possible  to  establish  uniform  rates, 
methods,  and  classifications  in  port  charges,  customs  regulations  and 
classifications  between  the  North,  Central,  and  South  American 
countries?" 

Mr.  Casasus.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  allow  me  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion before  proceeding  with  the  reading  of  the  paper? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 
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Mr.  Casasus.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  pass  a  resolution  expressing  the  regret  and 
sorrow  that  we  all  have  on  accoimt  of  the  serious  illness  of  Dr.  Rowe. 
We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  wonderful  career  of  Dr.  Rowe,  and 
we  regret  that  we  have  been  deprived,  on  account  of  his  illness,  not 
only  of  his  presence  but  of  the  knowledge  that  his  presence  would 
bring  to  the  sessions  of  this  section  of  the  Pan  American  Scientific 
Congress.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  if  we  expressed  to 
him  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  Casasus  express  the  general  feeling  of  those  participating  in  this 
meeting.  As  presiding  officer  I  will  consider  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Casasus  as  being  in  the  form  of  a  motion  and  will  put  that  motion 
to  a  vote  of  the  section. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  a  draft  of  this  resolution  transmitted 
to  Dr.  Rowe  with  the  best  wishes  of  the  assembly  for  his  prompt  re- 
covery. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Branch  will  now  read  the  paper  prepared  by  Mr. 
Reinoso. 


^ES  DESEABLE  Y  POSIBLE  ESTABLECER  TARIFAS,  M£T0D0S  Y 
CLASIFICACIONES  UNIFORMES  EN  LOS  GASTOS  DE  PUERTO, 
REGLAMENTOS  Y  CLASIFICACIONES  DE  ADUANA  ENTRE  LAS 
REPtJBLICAS  DE  NORTE,  CENTRO  Y  SUD  AMERICA? 

For  JUAN  JOS*  RBINOSO, 
Ex-MinUtro  de  Hacienda  y  Comeroto  del  Peri, 

El  desarroHo,  la  eficlencla  y  el  progreso  del  comerdo,  dependen,  indndable- 
mente,  de  la  suma  de  facilidades  que  se  le  puedan  proporcionar,  de  suerte  que 
todo  lo  que  tienda  a  ese  fin  ha  de  ser  sumamente  recomendable  y  digno  de  la 
mayor  atenci6n. 

Asf  como  el  ideal  en  el  Intercamblo  serfa  la  adopci6n  de  una  moneda  uniforme 
que  pudlera  reglr  las  transacclones  en  todos  los  mercados,  sin  alternci<5n  de  co- 
tizaciones,  ni  depresidn,  ni  alzas  o  bajas  de  valor,  estimamoB  que  s^ fa  de  gran 
provecho  para  las  operaciones  comerciales,  el  establecimlento  de  tarifas,  m^todos 
y  clasificaciones  uniformes,  que  reglaran  aqu^llas,  fncilltando,  de  esa  manera, 
las  transacclones  y  reduciendo  al  minimum  los  cdlculos  y  operaciones  prelimi- 
nares,  economlzando  el  tiempo,  que  es  el  m6s  precloso  de  los  factores  en  estas 
manifestnciones  de  la  actividad  huroana. 

Pero  si  Uegar  a  ese  resultado  satlsfarfa  los  anhelos  de  cuantos  dedicnn  sus 
energfas  a  esta  rama  de  las  relaciones  soclales,  hay  que  confesar  que,  desgra- 
cladamente,  no  ha  de  ser  posible  alcanzarlo  tratAndose  de  los  gastos  de  puerto, 
ya  porque  no  es  verosfmil  que  puedan  uniformarse  los  medios  y  los  m^todos  de 
transporte,  que  han  de  influir  poderosamente  en  su  costo,  ya  porque  hay  que 
con  templar  la  diversidad  de  necesidades  por  satisfacer  en  los  diferentes  medios 
sociales,  o  mejor  dicho  en  la  mtlltiple  clase  de  localidades  en  que  se  supone  que 
han  de  realizarse  aquellas  operaciones.    En  efecto,  los  salarios,  el  g^nero  de 
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vida,  el  grado  de  cultura,  el  clima,  el  desenvolvlmiento  y  extension  del  comercio, 
las  tendencfas  de  la  raza,  los  alcances  de  la  educaci6n  y  todos  los  demils  factores 
toicos  y  8ociol6gicos  que  diversifican  a  los  hombres,  son  otros  tantos  obstdculos 
para  obtener  la  uniformidad  en  los  t6picos  propuestos,  relativamente  a  los  gastos 
de  Puerto,  pues  aun  cuando  Uegaran  a  establecerse  m^todos  y  clasiticaciones 
an^Ogos,  no  podria  hacerse  lo  mlsmo  con  las  tarifas,  que  habrfan  de  dlferen- 
darse  por  las  razones  expuestas. 

No  pasa  lo  mismo,  en  nuestro  concepto,  relativamente  a  los  temas  que  se 
refieren  a  las  operaciones  de  las  Aduanas,  ya  que  en  esta  materia  no  se  pre- 
tende,  ni  podria  intentarse  slquiera,  la  uniformidad  en  las  tarifas  de  impuestos. 
Pero  s(  es  deseable  y  posible  alcanzar  la  uniformidad  en  la  Iegi8laci6n  o  sea  en 
los  reglamentos  y  en  las  clasificaclones,  ya  que  esto  no  dependerfa  sino  de  la 
dedsidn  y  buena  voluntad  de  los  pueblos  que,  contemplando  sus  mejores  in- 
tefeses,  tendiesen  a  ese  fin,  ya  por  la  realizacidn  de  eonvenios  especlales,  ya  por 
la  reunion  de  un  CSongreso  ad  hoc,  que,  inspir&ndose  en  los  m&s  elevados  ideales 
J  en  las  orientaciones  m&s  pr&cticas  y  provechosas,  sancionase  esta  aspiraci6n 
Dobillsima,  en  beneficio  de  la  mds  importante  y  uniyersalmente  estlmada  de  las 
institnciones  humanas. 

La  uniformidad  en  los  reglamentos  marftimos  y  comerciales  y  en  las  clasifl- 
caciones  de  aduana  es  perfectamente  practicable,  desde  que,  respecto  de  los 
primeros,  pueden  establecerse  en  todos  los  pafses  las  mismas  reglas,  taxatlvas 
0  restricciones  iguales  y  penas  an&logas,  si  se  inspiran  en  la  conveniencia 
comercial  y  en  un  espfritu  de  Justicla  y  de  equidad ;  y  en  cuanto  a  las  segundas, 
lo  conceptuamos  mfis  f &cil  todavia,  ya  que  es  muy  sencillo  adoptar  unas  mismas 
denominaciones  para  designar  los  raismos  objetos  de  comercio,  distribuirlos 
en  el  mismo  orden  y  en  forma  tambl^n  igual,  sujet&ndolos  a  la  diyi8i6n  cien- 
tiflca,  por  los  reinos  de  la  naturaleza,  que  hoy  rige  en  gran  ndmero  de  las 
nadones  de  AmMca. 

Ann  cuando  entre  los  altos  prop6sitos  del  Congreso  Clentfflco  Panamerlcano 
fc6lo  se  aleanzara  a  hacer  viable  el  proyecto  de  un  Ck)ngreso  especial  que  lograse 
obtener  el  fin  tiltimamente  contemplado,  se  habrfa  realizado  obra  sumamente 
provediosa  para  el  comercio  de  este  Oontinente,  procurando  su  desenvolvlmiento 
ttdl  y  arm6nico  y  contribuyendo  eficazmente  a  estrechar  los  vfnculos  que  estiUy 
Uamados  a  constituir  una  sola  y  poderosa  entidad  de  la  gran  famllla  americana. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  this  very  brief  but  substantial  paper 
is  now  subject  to  discussion. 

Mr.  V.  Gonzales.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Reinoso  makes  a  very  good 
suggestion  in  the  paper  which  has  been  read,  and  if  I  can  find  some 
one  to  second  the  motion  I  will  put  the  suggestion  in  the  form  of  a 
motion.  I  refer  to  the  proposal  to  call  a  special  customs  congress  to 
discus  the  possibility  of  uniformity  of  laws,  especially  the  classifica- 
tion of  customs  tariff.  That  is  a  question  that  would  probably  be 
discussed  only  by  experts  in  customs  work,  of  whom  there  are  plenty 
in  each  country.  I  have  had  experience  in  this  country  in  such  mat- 
ters and  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  are  encountered  every  day, 
for  instance,  in  the  declaration  of  goods  when  they  are  exported  on 
consulate  invoices.  In  that  regard  the  regulations  and  the  exigencies 
of  each  country  are  so  different  that  a  man  must  really  be  an  ency- 
clopedia in  order  to  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  various 
countries.    Then,  importers  are  fined,  sometimes  to  a  very  consider- 
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able  extent,  and  a  lot  of  trouble  is  otherwise  caused,  not  on  account 
of  bad  faith,  but  merely  because  of  mistakes  which  have  been  com- 
mitted. So,  if  anybody  will  second  my  motion,  I  will  put  Mr. 
Reinoso's  suggestion  into  concrete  form. 

There  followed  a  discussion  in  Spanish  of  the  motion  proposed  by 
Mr.  Gonzales,  participated  in  by  Mr.  Julio  Philippi,  of  Chile,  Mr. 
Gonzales,  and  others.    (This  discussion  was  not  reported.) 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  from  the  very  brief  but  substantial 
paper,  as  I  have  said,  of  Mr.  Reinoso  a  result  has  followed  which  has 
already  taken  a  practical  turn.  Mr.  Gonzales,  the  eloquent  speaker, 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  in  New  York  the  other  day,  has 
proposed  the  calling  of  a  congress  to  discuss  the  question  of  customs 
classifications  and  regulations.  Mr.  Philippi  says  that  that  would 
make  duplicate  work ;  that  such  a  congress  was  called  in  Washington  a 
few  years  ago,  as  a  result  of  which  minutes  were  published.  But  it  seems 
that  no  work  has  since  been  done  along  that  line  and  that  the  matter 
has  apparently  been  forgotten.  Both  Mr.  Philippi  and  Mr.  Gonzales 
propose  that  this  question  should  be  taken  up  with  the  Pan  American 
Union,  or  with  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
with  a  view  to  their  making  proposals  to  the  various  Governments  to 
collect  and  collate  all  legislation  and  regulations  in  regard  to  cus- 
toms in  the  various  countries  composing  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Mr.  C.  E.  McGuiRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  be  in  order  to  remind 
the  delegates  present  that  the  United  States  section  of  the  Interna- 
tional High  Commission  has  prepared  or  is  prepared  to  make  a  re- 
spectful recommendation  of  this  kind  to  the  other  sections  of  the  com- 
•mission  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  in  Buenos  Aires  in  April.  That 
recommendation  will  be  in  line  with  that  proposed  as  a  result  of  the 
present  discussion. 

Mr.  Edwin  R.  A.  Seugman.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  last 
speaker  as  to  whether  that  recommendation  bears  simply  and  spe- 
cifically upon  this  question  of  customs  regulations  and  tariffs,  or 
whether  it  is  of  a  more  generic  nature? 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  Distinctly  and  specifically  on  the  topic  which  the 
program  sets  forth  for  discussion  and  attention. 

Mr.  Seligman.  Would  that,  then,  make  unnecessary  such  a  motion 
as  this,  or  would  the  two  mutually  support  each  other? 

Mr.  McGtjire.  I  think  the  proposed  resolution  would  lend  support 
to  the  action  to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  in  support  of  it? 

Mr.  McGuiRE.  It  would  be  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  Seligman.  If  I  may  be  permitted  I  should  like  to  say  just  a 
word.  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  paper  that  was 
read,  but  I  have  heard  enough  of  the  very  interesting  and  eloquent 
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discussion  by  the  two  gentlemen  to  have  "  caught  on,"  as  we  say  in 
this  country,  and  I  want  to  say  merely  a  word  in  appreciation  of 
this  motion  and  to  explain  why  I  think  it  is  of  very  great  importance 
not  alone  to  all  the  countries  involved,  but  more  specifically  also  to 
the  United  States. 

The  point  about  customs  tariffs  and  port  regulations  of  course 
involves  some  difficulty.  It  involves  a  difficulty  which  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  different  countries  in  question  are  in  different  stages 
of  economic  and  commercial  development.  If  all  of  us — North 
America,  South  America,  and  Central  America — were  in  the  same 
stage  of  economic  and  commercial  development  so  that  we  could  all 
say  we  are  pursuing  the  same  policy — ^whether  it  be  a  policy  of  pro- 
tection or  whether  it  be  a  policy  of  free  trade  is  immaterial  so  long 
as  it  is  a  unified  policy — ^it  would  be  an  exceedingly  easy  thing  to 
unify  all  the  regulations,  because  we  would  all  be  working  for  the 
same  end  and  probably  the  local  differences  would  not  be  insuperable. 
The  real  complication  arises  from  the  fact  that,  as  Friedrich  List 
pointed  out  almost  a  century  ago,  each  nation  in  its  developmental 
stage  occupies  a  little  different  attitude  toward  the  questions  of  pro- 
tection, liberalism,  or  free  trade.  Therefore  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  in  each  one  of  our  countries  regulations  and  principles 
which  are  more  or  less  opposed  to  those  found  in  other  nations.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  think  if  we  have  such  a  congress  as  has  been  proposed 
we  must  not  delude  ourselves  with  too  fond  and  hopeful  expectations. 
We  can  never  have  a  complete  unity  and  harmony  of  administrative 
regulations  until  we  have  a  complete  unity  and  harmony  of  the  under- 
lying economic  and  commercial  principles  involved.  However,  much 
is  to  be  said  for  the  resolution  which  has  been  presented  to  this  assem- 
blage, because  there  are  always  minor,  purely  technical,  and  ad- 
ministrative matters  which  are  more  or  less  common  to  the  countries 
which  pursue  a  protective  regime  and  those  which  are  more  in  favor 
of  the  liberal  or  free-trade  attitude. 

The  situation,  of  course,  is  this :  Each  one  of  our  countries,  north 
and  south,  has  grown  up  under  separate  and  distinctive  influences, 
and  we  have  adopted  restrictions  and  administrative  regulations, 
many  of  which,  perhaps,  are  not  defensible  from  a  mere  theoretical 
point  of  view.  We  have  made  concessions  for  temporary  exigencies ; 
we  have  allowed  this  interest  or  that  interest,  whether  it  be  the  ship- 
ping interest  or  the  manufacturing  interest  or  the  industrial  interest, 
to  dictate  a  policy,  and  I  am  quite  sure,  from  a  study  of  similar  insti- 
tutions abroad — although  knowing  very  little  of  what  is  the  situation 
in  Central  and  South  America — ^I  am  very  sure  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  this  administrative  apparatus  which  can  be  brought  into  better 
unity  and  harmony  without  imperiling  the  interests  of  any  one 
country. 
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Of  course,  the  difficulty  with  a  congress  of  the  kind  that  is  con- 
templated is  the  same  difficulty  also  that  we  find  whenever  we  want 
to  have  international,  as  against  national,  economic  relations.  The 
difficulty  is  that  of  securing  a  subordination  of  particular  interests 
to  general  interests,  and,  naturally,  we  can  go  too  far  in  that  direction. 
Naturally,  as  we  have  heard  in  this  congress  already  and  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  hear  a  great  deal  more  during  the  next  few  days, 
there  is  a  legitimate  and  very  important  field,  both  for  the  national 
economic  life  and  for  the  broader  international  life.  But  I  feel 
firmly  convinced,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  an  ample  field  for  such 
a  correlation  of  all  these  different  administrative  regulations  whereby 
they  can  be  made  to  work  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  without  really 
endangering  the  interests  of  any  particular  part 

I,  therefore,  speaking  for  the  United  States,  feel  that  we  also 
would  be  perfectly  ready  and  willing  to  make  concessions  of  this  or 
that  nature  in  order  to  attain  a  policy  which  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  group  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Gonzales.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  now  put  in  concrete  form  the 
motion  I  desire  to  make.    The  motion  is  as  follows : 

That  Section  IX  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Ck)ngress  recommend 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Pan  American  Union  the  gathering  of  all  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  customs  and  navigation,  and  the  preparation  of  a  project  tending  to 
the  unification  as  far  as  possible  of  classifications  and  regulations  In  accordance 
with  that  previously  agreed  upon  by  the  Customs  Congress  and  Pan  American 
Conference  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910. 

The  Chairman.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Gonzales  is  subject  to  discus- 
sion, and  a  vote  on  it  will  be  deferred  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
discussion. 

There  followed  a  discussion  in  Spanish,  which  was  participated  in 
by  Mr.  Eusebio  Ayala,  of  Paraguay,  Mr.  Philippi,  Mr.  Gonzales,  the 
presiding  officer,  and  others.     (This  discussion  was  not  reported.) 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  F.  M.  Halstead,  Chief  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Customs,  United  States  Treasury  Department,  may  bring 
some  light  to  this  discussion,  in  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing two  of  the  speakers  already  come  to  an  agreement.  So  I  invite 
Mr.  Halstead  to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Halstead.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  permission  to  read  my  paper 
at  this  time.  I  should  like  to  engage  in  a  discussion  as  to  details,  but 
I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  do  so  while  I  still  have  a  paper  to  read. 

I  will  say  at  this  time  that  I  am  not  a  scientist  and  I  am  conscious 
of  the  fact  th^it  I  have  not  prepared  this  paper  in  a  scientific  man- 
ner. My  understanding  of  a  scientific  paper  is  that  it  is  divided 
generally  into  four  parts.  The  first  part  sets  forth  one  side  of  the 
matter ;  the  second  part  proves  that  is  not  true ;  the  third  part  dis- 
proves everything  that  has  been  said  before;  and  the  fourth  part 
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comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  conclusion  that  can  be  reached 
in  the  matter,  and  hopes  that  with  the  advance  of  human  knowledge 
at  some  time  the  mystery  may  be  solved.  After  my  somewhat  limited 
education  as  a  scientist  was  completed,  I  was  educated  as  a  lawyer, 
and  therefore  I  have  handled  the  matter  as  a  lawyer  would.  Being 
asked  for  an  opinion  upon  a  given  subject,  I  have  given  an  opinion. 
What  it  may  be  worth  has  this  merit  that  there  is  no  fee  attached. 
In  that,  at  least,  I  resemble  the  scientist  rather  than  the  lawyer. 
I  will  now  read  the  paper  which  I  have  prepared. 

IS  IT  DESIRABLE  AND  POSSIBLE  TO  ESTABLISH  UNIFORM  RATES, 
METHODS,  AND  CLASSIFICATIONS  IN  PORT  CHARGES,  CUS- 
TOMS REGULATIONS,  AND  CLASSIFICATIONS  BETWEEN  THE 
NORTH,  CENTRAL,  ANlf  SOUTH  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES? 

By  F.  M.  HALSTEAD, 
Chief  Division  of  Customs,  Department  of  the  Treasury, 

The  question  presented  is  whether  it  is  desirable  and  possible  to  establish 
uniform  port  and  customs  regulations  and  methods  between  the  North,  Central, 
and  South  American  Republics. 

As  to  the  desirability  of  such  action,  the  answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative, 
and  for  many  reasons,  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  uniform  regulations 
would  mean  reasonable  regulations.  Uniform  regulations  would  be  possible 
only  after  a  searching  inquiry  and  discussion  in  which  the  reasonableness  of 
every  regulation  must  be  established.  Many  of  the  existing  regulations  are  not 
only  unreasonable,  but  are  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  comply  with  those  of 
one  country  without  violating  those  of  another.  To  illustrate :  Under  the  laws 
of  this  country  every  vessel  of  the  United  States  departing  for  a  foreign  port 
must  have  on  board  a  crew  list  certified  by  a  shipping  commissioner.  Upon  the 
vessel's  return  the  master  must  produce  this  original  crew  list,  which  is  used 
to  muster  the  crew,  to  see  that  all  are  properly  accounted  for.  Under  the  regu- 
lations of  one  South  American  country  this  crew  list  must  be  surrendered  to  the 
customs  officers  of  that  country,  by  whom  it  is  permanently  retained,  rendering 
it  obviously  impossible  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  regulations  of  South  American  countries  which  are  the  most  frequent 
subjects  of  complaints  are  those  relating  to  the  invoices  and  bills  of  lading 
required  for  imported  merchandise,  the  manifesting  of  the  cargoes  of  vessels, 
and  the  severe  penalties  Imposed  for  errors  in  such  documents,  even  though 
purely  technical  and  unintentional.  The  requirements  relating  to  the  invoicing 
of  merchandise  are  as  various  as  the  countries  interested  are  numerous,  no  two 
countries  having  the  same  requirements.  Some  countries  require  3,  some  4, 
some  5,  and  some  6  copies  of  an  invoice,  and  some  require,  in  addition,  2,  3,  or  4 
copies  of  the  bill  of  lading. 

The  fees  for  the  certification  of  invoices  vary  from  nothing  to  as  much  as  6 
per  cent  of  the  value.  While  it  is  true  that  this  fee  may  be  considered  as  a 
surtax  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  6  per  cent,  it  must  be  paid  by  the 
shipper  before  the  goods  leave  this  country.  Such  a  surtax  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  goods  to  that  particular  country  before 
a  sale  has  been  made,  with  a  view  to  placing  the  merchandise  In  warehouse  and 
selling  It  after  Its  arrival,  and  If  no  sale  is  made,  having  the  goods  returned. 
This  is  the  method  usually  employed  by  merchants  to  enter  a  new  foreign  market 
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with  goods  for  which  it  is  believed  that  a  demand  can  be  created  but  for 
which  no  market  as  yet  exists.  If,  to  do  this,  the  merchant  must  first  pay  a 
tax  equal  to  6  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods,  the  growth  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  that  country  will  be  slow  indeed. 

Some  countries  require  that  the  manifest  of  the  Importing  vessel  be  certi- 
fied by  the  consul  of  that  country  before  the  vessel's  departure.  This  necessi- 
tates the  vessel's  remaining  in  port  after  its  cargo  is  all  laden  and  stowed  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  for  the  manifest  to  be  written  up  from  the  bills  of 
lading  and  certified  by  the  consul,  a  delay  of  at  least  one  day,  the  cost  of  which 
must,  of  course,  be  added  to  the  freight.  In  this  country  and  in  most  Euro- 
pean countries  manifests  made  up  while  the  ship  is  at  sea  are  accepted  and 
are  found  to  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

Most  countries  collect  a  tax.  based  upon  the  tonnage  of  vessels  arriving  from 
foreign  ports.  Each  country  has  a  different  method  of  ascertaining  the  tonnage 
of  vessels,  thus  involving  delays  and  the  expense  incident  to  measurements  for 
tonnage,  which  might  be  avoided  if  a  uniform  ^ethod  of  the  measurement  of 
vessels  were  adopted.  Three  South  American  and  one  Central  American 
country  prohibit  the  consignment  of  merchandise  "  to  order."  This  prohibition 
prevents  a  shipper  from  financing  his  shipment  by  the  method  so  frequently 
employed  by  merchants  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  of  making  out  the  bill 
of  lading  to  order  and  sending  to  a  bank  with  instructions  to  indorse  and 
deliver  on  payment  of  the  draft  attached.  While  that  situation  may  be  met 
by  consigning  direct  to  a  bank,  yet  banks  do  not  usually  desire  to  render  them- 
selves liable  to  this  extent. 

To  illustrate  the  obviously  unreasonable  requirements  of  some  of  these 
countries  relating  to  the  invoicing  of  merchandise,  I  will  cite  the  requirements 
of  one  South  American  country.  Shippers  of  merchandise  must  present  to  the 
consul  for  certification  four  copies  of  the  invoice,  stating  the  names  of  the 
shipper  and  of  the  consignee,  the  port  of  shipment,  the  port  of  destination,  the 
class  of  vessel,  its  name,  nationality,  and  the  name  of  its  captain.  The  invoice 
must  show  the  mark,  number,  kind,  and  destination  of  each  package,  its  con- 
tents, the  exact  gross  weight  in  kilos,  and  its  value. 

The  name  of  each  kind  of  merchandise  must  be  stated,  without  abbreviations 
or  the  use  of  ditto  marks.  The  invoice  must  be  in  Spanish,  and  if  the  shippers 
are  not  uoquaiiited  with  that  language  the  consul  will  make  a  translation  at  a 
minimum  charge  of  $3,  with  an  additional  charge  of  3  cents  for  each  line  over 
30.  The  invoice  must  be  presented  the  day  before  the  sailing  of  the  vessel  or 
the  consignee  will  be  subjected  to  penalites.  Goods  may  not  be  consigned  to 
order  under  a  severe  penalty  to  be  imposed  on  the  captain  of  the  vessel  and  a 
further  penalty  on  the  consignee  in  the  form  of  a  surtax  of  25  per  cent  of  the 
duty.  The  merchandise  must  be  described  in  the  trade  terms  of  that  country, 
and  if  it  should  be  invoiced  by  a  name  applicable  under  the  tariff  to  goods  of 
a  lower  classification  it  is  liable  to  confiscation.  If  articles  bearing  two  sepa- 
rate tariff  classifications  are  packed  in  the  same  case  the  whole  case  Is  subject 
to  duty  at  the  rate  applicable  to  the  highest  class  in  that  case. 

It  would  seem  Impossible  to  comply  with  all  these  requirements,  and  I  am 
informed  that  nearly  all  importations  into  that  particular  country  are  subjected 
to  some  penalty  for  a  noncompliance  with  one  or  more  of  these  regulations. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  regulations  of  this  particular  country  are  more  than 
usually  technical  and  apparently  unreasonable  in  some  respects,  yet  in  other 
respects  the  regulations  of  other  South  and  Central  American  countries  appear 
even  more  discouraging  to  foreign  commerce. 

Lest  I  be  accused  of  seeing  too  clearly  the  mote  in  our  brother's  eye  while 
overlooking  the  beam  in  our  own,  I  will  say  that  some  of  the  customs  regal  a- 
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tions  of  the  United  States  prescribed  by  statute  are  quite  as  unreasonable  as 
are  those  of  any  Sooth  American  country. 

Under  our  statutes  a  vessel  from  a  foreign  country,  bound,  we  will  say,  to 
Baltimore,  may  pass  by  Norfolk  without  even  slowing  up  because  of  any  customs 
regulation,  or  may  even  stop  at  Norfolk  and  take  on  coal  or  provisions ;  but  if 
it  unloads  as  much  as  one  case  of  merchandise  at  Norfolk,  then  before  being 
permitted  to  proceed  it  must  give  a  bond  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  duties  on 
all  the  dutiable  merchandise  carried  forward.  In  a  similar  manner,  a  vessel 
bound  from  an  English  port  or  a  port  in  Canada  or  Nova  Scotia  to  a  South 
American  port  may  call  at  one  or  more  American  ports  and  take  on  cargo, 
bunker  coal,  or  supplies ;  but  if  it  unloads  any  cargo  whatever  at  an  American 
port  then  it  must  give  a  similar  bond  to  secure  the  landing  abroad  of  all  its 
remaining  cargo. 

These  statutes  were  originally  enacted  in  1790,  when  commerce  was  carried 
on  in  small  vessels,  which  might  put  into  any  shallow  bay  and  discharge  cargo 
without  detection.  A  bond  wa^  therefore  required  to  be  given  at  the  first  port 
of  call  to  protect  the  Government.  This  even  then  was  an  extreme  measure. 
for  if  such  vessels  unloaded  any  cargo  without  permission  from  the  customs 
authorities  the  vessel  would  be  subject  to  confiscation,  and  the  master  and  other 
parties  concerned  would  be  liable  to  prosecution.  But  with  the  present-day  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  and  rapid  transportation  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  vessel 
to  land  cargo  anywhere  without  detection.  While,  therefore,  the  reason  for 
the  statute  has  ceased  to  exist,  the  statute  still  remains  unrepealed. 

The  regulation  of  this  country,  which  Is  the  cause  of  the  greatest  complaint 
by  merchants,  is  tlurt  imposing  penalties  for  unintentional  and  unavoidable 
undervaluations. 

Under  our  statutes  merchandise  must  be  Invoiced  at  the  price  actually  paid 
therefor.  The  importer  must,  however,  file  an  additional  paper,  known  as  an 
entry,  stating  the  actual  market  value  of  the  merchandise  in  the  principal 
markets  of  exiwrtation  on  the  date  of  sailing  of  the  importing  vessel.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  a  merchant  purchases  merchandise  at  a  price  less  than 
that  at  which  similar  merchandise  is  freely  offered  for  sale  for  domestic  con- 
sumption in  the  country  of  exiwrtation  and  such  fact  is  unknown  to  him,  his 
sole  knowledge  being  the  price  he  paid.  It  also  frequently  happens  that  the 
market  value  of  merchandise  advances  between  the  date  of  purchase  and  the 
date  of  shipment.  In  such  cases  the  importer  in  good  faith  makes  his  entry 
on  an  invoice  that  correctly  represents  the  transaction,  and  yet  when  the  ap- 
praiser, as  he  is  bound  by  law  to  do,  advances  the  value  to  equal  the  price  at 
which  such  merchandise  was  freely  offered  for  sale  in  the  principal  markets 
of  that  country  on  the  date  of  the  sailing  of  the  importing  vessel,  the  importer 
is  subjected  to  a  penalty  equal  to  1  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise 
for  each  1  per  cent  of  advance  made  by  the  appraiser.  While  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  this  statute  should  be  repealed,  I  have  little  doubt  but  that 
it  might  well  be  greatly  modified,  especially  if  its  modification  were  accompanied 
by  reciprocal  concessions  made  by  other  countries. 

Another  advantage  in  having  a  uniformity  of  customs  regulations  would 
accrue  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  merchants  of  all  these  countries  might  readily 
learn  what  is  necessary  in  the  shipping  of  goods  abroad. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  merchant  know  the  rates  of  duties  chargeable  in 
quoting  prices  of  merchandise  for  export,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  consignee 
osnally  expects  to  pay  the  duties,  and  the  prices  quoted  are  those  for  the  mer- 
chandise on  board  the  exporting  ship  at  the  port  of  departure  in  this  country. 
It  Is,  however,  essential  that  they  should  know  what  the  customs  requirements 
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are  in  relation  to  invoices,  bills  of  lading,  certificates  of  origin,  and  other  docu- 
ments required  on  the  entry  of  the  merchandise,  because  of  the  fact  that  when 
penalties  are  imposed  due  to  inaccuracies  in  such  documents,  the  consignee  looks 
to  the  shipper  to  reimburse  him  and  the  penalties  frequently  are  greater  than 
the  profits  on  the  transaction.  It  is  true  that  at  all  ports  in  this  country  there 
are  brokers  or  forwarding  agents  who  are  familiar  with  the  customs  regulations 
of  other  countries,  and  their  services  may  be  obtained  to  make  up  invoices  and 
other  documents  required.  They  are  not,  however,  usually  familiar  with  the 
merchandise  shipped  and  may  make  errors  because  of  that  fact  To  correctly 
Invoice  merchandise  one  must  be  familiar  with  the  merchandise  invoiced  and 
also  with  the  customs  requirements  of  the  country  from  which  the  merchandise 
is  shipped  as  well  as  those  of  the  country  to  which  it  is  shipped.  I  do  not  doubt 
but  that  there  are  many  who  have  contemplated  a  venture  in  the  export  trade 
who  have  given  it  up  solely  because  of  the  various  technical  and  apparently 
unreasonable  requirements  of  the  customs  regulations  to  be  met. 

The  second  part  of  the  question  presented,  whether  it  is  possible  to  secure  a 
uniformity  In  the  customs  regulations  of  these  various  countries,  is  a  more 
difficult  matter. 

The  term  **  port  and  customs  regulations,''  as  popularly  understood,  includes 
all  those  governmental  requirements  governing  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
vessels,  their  anchorage  while  in  port,  their  quarantine  inspection,  the  collec- 
tion of  tonnage  taxes,  the  unlading,  discharge,  and  delivery  of  their  cargo,  the 
invoicing  and  passing  of  the  merchandise  through  the  customs,  and  the  trans- 
portation and  landing  of  their  passengers. 

Many  of  these  requirements  are  governed  by  the  established  public  policy  of 
the  particular  country  in  which  applied.  However  closely  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  may  be  related  in  ideals  and  purposes,  the  variations  in 
their  histories,  traditions,  social  structure  and  institutions,  and  the  complex 
diversity  of  their  national  conditions  and  resources  all  operate  to  establish 
differences  in  their  attitude  toward  tariff  legislation. 

The  quarantine  regulations  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  health  and 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  particular  country  adopting  them.  Anchorage  regu- 
lations will  depend  upon  the  facilities  of  the  particular  port  involved.  The 
regulations  governing  the  invoicing  and  entry  of  merchandise  will  depend  to 
some  extent  at  least  on  whether  applied  to  ad  valorem  or  specific  rates  of  duty. 
The  documenting  of  vessels  and  the  ascertainment  of  their  tonnage  will  depend 
to  some  extent  on  the  country's  position  as  a  maritime  nation,  and  the  treatment 
of  commercial  travelers'  samples  is  solely  a  matter  of  public  policy.  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  and  no  necessity  for  so  great  a  diversity  In  the  regulations 
as  now  exist,  particularly  in  those  governing  the  admeasurement  of  vessels  for 
tonnage  and  the  invoicing  of  merchandise  and  its  passing  through  the  customs. 
Primarily,  they  all  serve  the  same  purpose,  the  protection  of  the  revenue  derived 
from  duties  on  imports. 

While  it  is  possible  that  some  variations  are  necessary  because  of  the  different 
tariff  policies  of  the  various  countries,  and  an  absolute  uniformity  can  not  there- 
fore be  expected,  yet  a  great  similarity  is  possible.  There  have  been  a  number 
of  conferences  between  representatives  of  the  customs  administration  of  various 
European  countries  looking  to  a  greater  uniformity  in  customs  regulations,  and 
while  an  absolute  uniformity  has  not  resulted,  yet  they  have  accomplished  a 
very  close  similarity  between  the  customs  regulations  of  all  European  countries. 

It  is  true  that  at  an  international  conference  held  at  Buenos  Aires  In  1910 
a  uniform  consular  invoice  was  recommended  for  adoption  by  all  South  American 
countries  and,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  has  not  been  adopted  by  any  of  them. 
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There  are,  however,  many  reasons  why  this  should  not  be  taken  as  final.  It  was 
a  first  attempt.  No  country  was  assured  that  If  It  should  act  any  other  country 
would  take  similar  action.  It  applied  only  to  South  American  countries,  whereas 
the  difficulties  experienced  in  such  regard  are  largely  between  South  American 
countries  and  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

At  the  first  Pan  American  conference,  which  was  held  at  Washington  in  May 
of  this  year,  a  Joint  commission  was  provided  to  secure  uniform  legislation 
on  a  number  of  matters,  including  in  them  the  adoption  of  uniform  customs 
regulations.  The  Governments  of  a  number  of  South  American  countries  have 
already  appointed  their  commissions  for  this  purpose  and  it  is  probable  that 
some  results  will  be  achieved. 

If  it  should  be  found  impossible  to  secure  an  agreement  of  all  the  South, 
Central,  and  North  American  countries  for  a  complete  uniformity  in  these  mat- 
ters I  would  suggest  that  an  endeavor  be  made  to  secure  a  unifoTmity  in  certain 
essential  matters,  and  that  to  do  so  the  customs  administration  of  this  country 
be  requested  to  suggest  those  customs  regulations  of  the  United  States  form- 
ing the  basis  of  the  most  frequent  complaints  which  might  be  abrogated  or 
modified  as  a  concession  in  exchange  for  a  reciprocal  abrogation  or  modification 
of  similar  regulations  of  any  of  the  other  American  countries,  and,  through  the 
State  Department,  a  treaty  be  negotiated  for  the  reciprocal  adoption  of  similar 
regulations  in  such  regard  by  the  two  or  more  countries  interested.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  countries  entering  into  such  reciprocal  agreement  would  derive 
such  commercial  benefits  therefrom  that  in  a  comparatively  short  time  all 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  would  seek  to  enter  into  similar  conven- 
tions. When  this  Is  accomplished  it  will  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter,  by 
the  means  of  an  international  conference,  to  arrange  for  regulations  as  nearly 
uniform  as  local  conditions  in  these  various  countries  will  permit. 

It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  both  of  the  questions  presented  should  be 
answered  in  the  afllrmatlve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  on  my  feet,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I 
desire  to  speak  briefly  and  extemporaneously  upon  the  matters  that 
have  been  touched  upon  here  in  a  practical  way  with  a  view  to 
securing  the  results  desired. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  congress  in  regard  to 
these  matters.  I  do  not  believe  that  if  the  congress  were  called  it 
would  amount  to  an  international  tariff  commission,  for  I  may  say 
that  very  few  of  the  countriies  concerned  have  seen  their  way  clear  to 
adopt  even  national  tariff  commissions.  I  do  not  doubt  that  if  the 
administrative  authorities  of  the  various  countries  could  be  brought 
together  with  authority  and  instructions  to  adopt  uniform  regulations 
it  would  accomplish  all  the  necessary  purposes  of  tariff  legislation 
in  those  countries  touching  this  particular  aspect  of  the  case.  But  I 
do  not  believe  it  could  be  done  within  two  weeks.  I  have  been  en- 
gaged for  over  12  years  in  the  customs  administration  of  this  country. 
There  are  many  of  our  regulations  that  are  absolutely  useless.  There 
are  some  of  them  that  I  am  convinced  are  positively  harmful  so  far  as 
the  purposes  toward  which  they  are  directed  are  concerned.  Many 
of  the  regulations  governing  the  movement  of  vessels  undoubtedly 
were  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  piracy,  and  they  have 
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come  down  to  us  for  over  200  years  in  almost  the  words  adopted  in 
those  early  days. 

Piracy  to  any  considerable  extent  is  impossible  because  of  the 
quick  means  of  communication.  I  will  illustrate  my  meaning.  I 
will  say  that  there  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  outlines  of  all 
these  regulations  of  the  various  countries,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  South  American  countries  inherited  their  basic  principles  from 
the  Spanish  administration  and  the  United  States  from  the  English 
administration.  Both  of  them  are  great  maritime  nations;  both  of 
them  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  had  the  same  prob- 
lems to  meet,  and  both  of  them  adopted  pretty  much  the  same  acts. 
For  instance,  every  vessel  of  over  6  tons  must  be  documented;  it 
must  report  to  an  American  port  at  least  once  a  year  to  have  its  docu- 
ment renewed,  the  theory  being  that  no  vessel  could  succeed  in  pirati- 
cal undertaking  unless  it  remained  on  the  high  seas  for  more  than  a 
year  at  a  time.  There  were  also  regulations  in  regard  to  the  nation- 
ality of  the  crews  of  vessels  and  various  other  regulations.  Now 
piracy  has  disappeared  and  we  might  just  as  well  lay  those  regula- 
tions aside. 

Also  most  of  our  regulations  in  this  country  are  statutory.  If  the 
matter  were  within  the  power  of  our  executive  department,  if  our 
executive  department  were  given  some  discretion  in  these  matters, 
they  could  very  readily  adopt  some  uniform  regulations. 

So  my  suggestion  is  this :  Let  one  country  make  a  start  and  make 
suggestions  for  mutual  concessions  in  this  regard,  and  then,  when  we 
have  agreed  upon  something,  even  though  it  does  not  go  to  the  extent 
of  perfection,  let  us  make  a  further  effort  to  take  up  something  else 
to  see  if  we  can  improve  some  other  feature  of  these  regulations  and 
get  it  through,  thus  making  it  a  continuous  process  rather  than  ta 
endeavor  by  means  of  a  congress  to  adopt  all  at  once  a  new  set  of 
regulations,  imposing  them  upon  a  public  perhaps  not  prepared  for 
them. 

Hereupon  Dr.  Casasus  addressed  the  section  in  Spanish.  (Re- 
marks not  reported.) 

Mr.  Julio  Philippi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  try  to  explain  myself 
in  English,  although  I  can  not  speak  it  as  easily  as  I  can  Spanish.  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman  who  just  addressed  the  section.  He  said  that  this  is  a 
scientific  congress  and  that  it  is  neither  the  scope  nor  the  object  of 
this  congress  to  make  general  recommendations  which  may  have 
political  importance.  It  is  very  true  that  we  are  meeting  here  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  scientifically  different  problems,  and  we 
should  not  deal  with  political  questions,  but  nevertheless  the  question 
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stated  here  for  discussion  this  morning  is  one  of  a  practical  character 
and  we  can  not  solve  it  unless  we  treat  it  in  a  practical  way.  The 
question  is:  ^^Is  it  desirable  and  possible  to  establish  uniform  rates, 
methods,  and  classifications  in  port  charges,  customs  regulations  and 
classifications  between  the  North,  Central,  and  South  American 
countries?" 

That  is  merely  a  practical  question  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  dis- 
cuss it  in  any  other  way. 

I  should  also  like  to  refer  to  the  interesting  paper  which  was  read 
by  Mr.  Halstead  and  to  which  I  listened  with  great  interest.  It 
proved  two  things :  First,  the  absolute  necessity  of  getting  something 
like  uniformity  in  this  matter.  It  is  contrary  to  the  feelings  of 
justice  of  everyone  to  pay  such  heavy  penalties  as  people  very  often 
have  to  pay  merely  on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  customs  regula- 
tions. Nobody  can  know  the  customs  regulations  in  full  under  the 
laws  of  the  21  Republics  of  Pan  America.  Many  of  them  are  so 
complicated  and  contain  so  many  details  that  it  is  even  difficult  for 
a  man  to  know  in  full  extent  the  laws  of  his  own  country.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  secure  some  degree  of  uniformity. 

The  second  conclusion  to  which  I  arrive  and  which  I  have  already 
stated  is  this,  that  this  question  has  something  of  a  technical  char- 
acter. I  know  something  about  it.  I  was  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sion which  in  1910  studied  the  subject  at  the  conference  of  Buenos 
Aires;  and  the  conclusions  reached  there  and  the  recommendations 
made  were  written  by  me.  It  was  stated,  and  I  think  accurately 
stated,  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  conference  composed  alone  of 
diplomats  to  discuss  such  a  subject.  Some  of  the  delegations  had 
technical  assistance.  I  was  the  technical  assistant  of  the  Chilean 
Legation.  The  American  Legation  also  had  a  technical  assistant,  and 
we  worked  in  the  best  harmony,  but  we  found  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  unless  careful  preparation 
had  been  made  beforehand.  The  first  difficulty  we  met  was  that  we 
could  not  get  all  the  customs  regulations  of  the  different  countries. 
We  got  the  regulations  of  some  of  them,  but  not  all  of  them,  as  we 
^ould  have  done,  and  the  conference  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  necessary  to  prepare  in  advance  very  carefully  the  necessary 
data  in  order  to  accomplish  much  along  these  lines.  Therefore,  I 
thought  that  the  Pan  American  Union,  which  is  collecting  statistical 
data  of  all  the  various  American  countries,  was  the  proper  organi- 
zation to  undertake  this  work. 

I  suppose  on  this  question  the  only  answer  we  can  give  is  a  practical 
one.  Therefore,  if  we  want  to  answer  it  we  have  to  answer  it  in  some 
such  form  as  has  been  indicated.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  motion 
which  Mr.  Gonzales  and  I  have  made.    We  felt  the  Pan  American 
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Union  would  be  the  proper  organization  for  doing  this  work  care- 
fully. 

The  Chairman.  Grentlemen,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  take  part  in 
this  discussion,  I  will  explain  that  while  the  remark  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Paraguayan  delegation  that  diplomats  do  not  know 
much  about  the  technical  question  was  rather  sharp,  it  perhaps  is 
nevertheless  true.  Your  presiding  officer  has  found  already  that 
there  are  two  currents  of  thought  noticeable  in  this  discussion — one 
that  the  matter  should  be  carried  to  a  practical  end  and  the  other 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Ambassador  Casasus  in  regard  to  discuss- 
ing these  questions  from  a  scientific  standpoint.  I  think,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  motion,  the  question  arises  whether  we  should  make 
recommendation  at  this  session,  or  shall  we  simply  discuss  the  subject? 
As  there  is  present  a  gentleman  who  is  considered  an  authority  on 
this  special  branch — Hon.  Andrew  J.  Peters,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States — I  will  ask  him  for  his  opinion 
about  the  subject  and  whether  he  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  discuss 
the  matter  academically  or  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Peters.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  with  very  great  in- 
terest to  what  has  been  said,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  touching 
on  a  subject  of  the  very  greatest  importance  to  the  relations  between 
the  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  If  it  is  our  purpose  to 
make  their  personal  relations  and  the  relations  of  their  people  closer 
and  to  produce  a  better  understanding  between  them,  we  want  to 
make  our  commercial  relations  run  in  the  smoothest  channel,  and  we 
want  to  remove  all  causes  of  misunderstanding. 

No  cause  can  give  more  irritation  or  can  tend  to  a  greater  degree 
to  prevent  the  free  flow  of  commerce  than  the  uncertainties  and  re- 
strictions incident  to  the  customs  requirements  of  the  various  coun- 
tries. In  this  statement  I  do  not  by  any  means  exclude  the  United 
States,  but  I  refer  to  all  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  gathering  can  do  no  greater  service  than  to 
attempt  to  take  a  step  forward  in  the  direction  which  is  proposed. 

Of  course,  the  changes  would  be  under  two  heads.  There  would 
be  changes  in  rates;  and  rates  are  often  determined  by  local  condi- 
tions, or,  as  a  gentleman  preceding  me  has  pointed  out,  by  the  degree 
of  development  which  various  countries  may  have  undergone.  The 
requirements,  however,  as  to  invoices,  as  to  methods  of  entry,  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  goods  should  be  packed,  as  to  the  methods  and 
form  of  clearing,  and  of  determining  market  values,  it  seems  to  me, 
could  well  be  uniform.  And  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  facing  a  situation  from  which  we  may  well  expect  affirma- 
tive action  in  this  particular. 

Of  course  in  recommending  tarijff  changes  we  do  verge  on  the 
dangerous  ground  of  political  questions,  which  I  know  we  all  desire 
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to  avoid.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  the  great  question,  the 
big  view  of  it — and  I  am  sure  that  every  political  party  would  en- 
dorse this  idea — ^is  that  of  producing  better  commercial  relations. 
One  party  might  believe  that  a  higher  or  a  lower  tariff  rate  was 
necessary,  but,  it  seems  to  me,  with  the  general  proposition  no  one  can 
can  take  issue,  i.  e.,  that  we  should  try  to  take  a  step  forward  so  as  to 
improve  our  relations  so  far  as  commerce  and  tariffs  are  concerned 
with  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemispere. 

To  do  this  we  do  not  have  to  recommend  rates,  but  one  of  the 
first  things  we  should  do  is  to  bring  vividly  before  the  people  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  action;  and  I  believe  as  this  subject  has  come  up  here 
before  the  section,  it  would  be  well  within  the  purposes  of  this 
gathering  that  action  should  be  taken  and  that  the  section  should 
attempt  to  make  a  suggestion  giving  its  views  on  this  particular 
subject  presented.  I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  the  Joint  High 
Commission  have  the  intention  of  making  some  recommendation  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  and  I  believe  that  an  action  by  this  congress 
on  the  subject  would  tend  to  strengthen  their  hand  and  tend  to  pre- 
sent the  question  more  strongly  and  affirmatively  to  the  people  of 
the  Bepublics  interested. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  remarks  the  chair  will 
put  the  question  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  Phiuppi.  Mr.  Chairman,  allow  me  one  more  remark. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Phhjppi.  I  am  sorry  to  intrude  so  long  on  the  attention  of 
this  meeting,  but  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Peters  that  the  question  of  customs  regulation  is  or  can  be  di- 
vorced from  the  question  of  tariff  regulation.  It  is  necessary  to  in- 
sist before  the  public  that  they  are  two  different  questions.  Tariff 
questions  are  questions  of  political  policy,  which  are  different  for 
every  country,  and  every  country  is  sovereign  in  such  matters,  and 
no  one,  of  course,  would  undertake  to  interfere  with  the  policy  of 
another  country  or  to  impose  his  tariff  views  on  another  coimtry 
whether  he  be  a  believer  in  protection  or  free  trade.  We  ^nly  speak 
here  about  questions  of  customs  regulations,  and  it  is  important  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  two  questions,  because  people  in  g^- 
eral  probably  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  may  be  some  political 
danger  in  connection  with  a  subject  of  this  kind  when  in  fact  there  is 
no  danger  at  all.  I  merely  wanted  to  make  this  remark.  Further, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  our  recommendation  that  the  material  for 
a  discussion  of  the  subject  should  be  gathered  together;  whether  it 
be  by  the  Pan  American  Union  or  some  scientific  society  is  not  a 
political  question  of  any  importance.  The  only  thing  we  want  to 
have  is  the  material  brought  together  in  convenient  form  so  that  it 
can  be  studied  anywhere. 
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Mr.  Halstead.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  be  permitted  again  to  take 
the  time  of  the  section,  I  desire  to  emphasize  a  statement  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Chile  that  the  customs  regulations  which  are  the 
source  of  the  difficulty  have  almost  nothing  to  do  with  the  tarijff 
legislation  of  the  various  countries.  A  country  may  have  a  protective 
tariff  or  a  tariff  for  revenue,  or  it  may  have  absolute  free  trade,  and 
yet  it  must  have  customs  regulations.  If  merchandise  is  brought  in, 
if  that  country  is  to  compile  statistics  of  its  imports  and  exports,  it 
must  have  certain  formulas  necessary  to  be  complied  with  on  the 
introduction  of  merchandise.  Nothing  that  I  have  said  is  intended 
at  all  to  apply  to  the  tariff  policy  of  the  various  countries. 

It  is  true  in  this  country,  and  it  is  true  also  of  many  of  the  South 
American  countries,  that  many  of  the  regulations  which  are  the 
source  of  complaint  to-day  had  their  beginning  over  a  hundred  years 
ago  and  have  never  been  subjected  to  anything  like  a  scientific  exami- 
nation to  adjust  them  to  present  commercial  conditions. 

I  am  not  a  scientist,  and  inasmuch  as  I  am  a  practical  man  I  should 
like  to  make  a  suggestion.  There  is  no  question  that  this  work  should 
be  done.  Upon  that  I  think  we  are  all  agreed.  The  only  question  is, 
may  it  be  done,  and,  if  so,  how  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  well 
within  the  scope  of  this  congress  to  make  a  suggestion  as  to  how  it 
might  be  carried  out.  We  have  fortunately  a  permanent  tribunal 
which,  while  perhaps  it  can  not  carry  this  out,  nevertheless  it  can  see 
that  it  shall  be  done.  I  refer  to  the  Pan  American  Union.  I  believe 
that  if  they  would  take  the  matter  up  and  keep  it  active  with  the 
various  Governments  it  would  be  found  possible  and  advisable  to 
have  a  conference  between  the  customs  administrations  of  the  various 
Governments  to  see  if  they  could  get  together  in  regard  to  modifica- 
tions which  might  be  made  as  mutual  concessions.  In  this  way 
something  practical  might  be  done,  and,  as  I  understand,  the  motion 
before  the  section  is  to  the  effect  that  such  be  the  recommendation  of 
this  gathering.    Therefore  I  wish  to  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Ca^asus  addressed  the  section  in  Spanish,  but  his  remarks 
were  unfortunately  not  reported. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  you  see  that  there  is  a  question  of 
principle  established  by  Ambassador  Casasus  in  regard  to  the  topic 
which  has  been  put  before  you,  namely,  ^^  Is  it  desirable  and  possible 
to  establish  uniform  rates,  methods,  and  classifications  in  port 
charges,  customs  regulations  and  classifications  between  the  North, 
Central,  and  South  American  countries?"  Ambassador  Casasus 
seems  to  think  that  we  are  departing  from  that  general  question  to 
enter  into,  although  with  the  best  intentions,  the  practical  field  of 
recommendations. 
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Mr.  Pedro  J.  Cuadra  Ch,  of  Nicaragua,  addressed  the  section  in 
Spanish  at  this  point.    (His  remarks  were  not  reported.) 

Mr.  Phtt.tppi.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  speak  further?  I  had  some 
experience  in  connection  with  the  last  Scientific  Congress  at  Santiago. 
There  they  made  many  practical  recommendations  such  as  the  one 
under  discussion.  The  topic  proposed  for  discussion  is  so  simple 
that  in  fact  I  can  not  believe  it  would  have  been  put  before  this  sec- 
tion if  it  were  to  be  answered  only  with  a  "  yes "  or  "  no,"  provided 
there  were  some  practical  solution  of  it.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any 
pohtical  danger  involved  in  merely  making  a  simple  recommendation 
calling  for  the  gathering  of  material.  Kather  than  to  answer  the 
question  proposed  with  "  yes "  or  "  no,"  I  think  it  worth  while  that 
something  concrete  should  be  brought  before  the  section,  and  there- 
fore I  think  it  advisable  to  make  the  recommendation  which  I  have 
made  with  Mr.  Gonzales. 

Mr.  GoNZALJBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  created  all 
this  trouble,  because,  after  all,  it  was  following  the  paper  of  Mr. 
Reinoso  that  I  made  the  suggestion.  I  am  very  sorry  that  we  do 
not  all  agree.  We  are  not  discussing  anything  that  pertains  dis- 
tinctly to  any  one  of  us.    It  is  for  the  general  good. 

I  acknowledge  that  this  is  a  scientific  congress,  but  what  is  the  use 
of  science?  It  is  only  to  achieve  practical  results,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  attempting  to  do.  I  attended  the  Pan  American  Financial 
Congress,  the  practical  result  of  which  was  to  provide  some  other 
means  of  accomplishing  what  was  desired  by  creating  the  High  Com- 
mission. I  was  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  that  proposed  the 
creation  of  that  commission,  and  I  suggested  that  they  make  a  small 
practical  body  that  would  carry  the  matter  through,  and  a  new  office 
was  created  in  the  Pan  American  Union  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
what  the  International  High  Commission  is  not  going  to  do.  So  I 
would  like,  if  we  could  obtain  the  concurrence  of  Dr.  Casasus,  with 
whom  I  should  like  always  to  agree,  to  adopt  some  practical  resolu- 
tion, and  not,  as  Mr.  Philippi  says,  merely  say  "  yes  "  or  "  no."  We 
would  show  very  poor  judgment  if  we  only  said  "  yes  "  or  "  no." 

The  Chairman.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  suggestion,  per- 
haps at  the  risk  of  not  being  altogether  impartial,  I  may  say  that  I 
lean  toward  the  view  of  Ambassador  Casasus,  that  it  is  hardly  in 
the  purview  of  the  section  to  make  recommendations,  because  the 
topic  proposed  for  discussion  reads,  "  Is  it  desirable  and  possible," 
and  so  forth.  It  says  nothing  about  recommendations;  but  I  think, 
perhaps  without  going  as  far  as  has  been  proposed,  a  practical  view 
may  be  taken  of  the  question,  and  in  that  opinion  I  think  Ambassador 
Casasus  will  agree. 
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Mr.  Seligman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  make  the  suggestion  that, 
in  order  to  bring  these  dissenting  opinions  into  unity  and  harmony, 
we  can  really  accomplish  what  both  of  the  gentlemen  want.  The 
question  is,  ^^Is  it  desirable  and  possible  to  establish  uniform  rates, 
methods,  and  classifications  in  port  charges,  customs  regulations  and 
classifications  between  North,  Central,  and  South  American  coun- 
tries ? "  Could  not  the  proposed  resolution  read  in  this  way :  ^  It  is 
the  opinion  of  this  congress  that  it  is  desirable  and  possible  to  estab- 
lish uniform  rates,  etc.,  and  in  view  of  that  fact  we  recommend 
so-and-so  "  ? 

We  should  not  then  go  on  with  the  remainder ;  in  other  words,  it 
will  combine  both  views,  and  we  would  declare  our  opinion,  answer- 
ing the  primary  question  that  it  is  desirable,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  would 

The  Chairman.  Take  a  step  farther. 

Mr.  Seligman.  Yes ;  we  should  take  a  step  farther. 

Dr.  Casasus  again  addressed  the  section  in  Spanish.  (His  remarks 
were  not  reported.) 

Mr.  Philippi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  work  we  are  doing  in 
the  matter  of  customs  regulations  is  not  absolutely  useless.  I  know, 
in  fact,  that  very  few  of  the  recommendations  have  been  considered, 
but  I  know  that  one  or  two  of  the  Latin- American  countries  have 
adopted  the  reoonmiendations  of  the  Congress  of  Buenos  Aires  and 
that  in  several  other  countries  the  question  has  been  studied.  These 
things  go  slowly.  We  can  not  expect  to  see  results  from  one  year  to 
another,  but  in  10  years,  or  15  years,  or  20  years,  or  60  years,  we  shall 
see  the  result  This  work,  slow  as  it  is,  I  hope  and  believe  will  in 
time  show  great  results,  although  we  can  not  see  them  from  one  date 
to  another.  On  this  subject,  if  we  can  recommend  the  preparation 
of  the  work,  I  think  we  will  do  what  should  be  done  at  the  beginning. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  Ambassador  Casasus  agrees  with 
that,  but  differs  as  to  the  question  of  principle  involved. 

Mi*.  Casasus.  Yea 

Mr.  Seugman.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  the  esteemed 
ambassador  has  fully  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  is  the  custom  in  scien- 
tific congresses  frequently  to  do  more  than  give  a  scientific  opinion 
on  a  controverted  question  ?  I  refer,  for  instance,  to  the  International 
Statistical  Congress.  Perhaps  some  of  you  gentlemen  are  members 
of  that  body.  I  refer  to  a  great  many  o^er  congresses  such  as  those 
that  take  place  in  this  country.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  primary 
function  of  a  scientific  congress  is  to  prepare  the  public  mind  by  the 
elucidation,  by  the  setting  forth  of  and  explanation  of  certain  prin- 
ciples.   It  is  the  real  work  of  science,  of  course,  to  explain  a  thing 
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and  to  bring  it  before  the  public;  but  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  scientific  congresses  go  a  step  further,  and,  in  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  scientific  treatment  upon  practical  life,  they  not  inf re- 
qnenUy  recommend  that  certain  definite  things  be  done,  or,  at  all 
events,  that  certain  definite  steps  be  taken  to  collect  material  and  to 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  public  and  legislators  for  further  action. 

As  I  understand,  the  object  of  the  pending  motion  before  the  sec- 
tion is  really  not  political,  but  it  is  scientific.  It  is  scientific  in  this 
respect,  that  they  make  a  recommendation  not  simply  that  we  ap- 
prove in  general  terms  of  a  broad  principle  (most  people  would, 
without  discussing  it,  approve  such  a  broad  principle),  but  as  ak 
scientific  body  we  recommend  a  further  study  of  the  problem  in  sn 
particular  way.  We  recommend  not  that  Chile,  Argentina,  or  thee 
United  States,  should  do  so  and  so— that  would  be  political — ^but  wer 
reconmiend  that  steps  be  taken  to  collect  further  information  in 
order  to  enable  us  or  to  enable  some  other  congress  or  some  country 
in  the  future,  if  it  so  pleases,  to  take  some  definite  action. 

It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  we  are  remaining  simply  within  the 
province  and  purview  of  this  congress  as  a  scientific  congress  when 
we  make  a  recommendation  for  further  scientific  study. 

I  think  we  must  make  a  distinction  between  a  reconmiendation 
such  as  has  been  proposed  and  one  for  definite  political  action,  which 
is  out  of  the  question.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  sir,  that  that  would 
be  impossible;  but  what  we  are  reconunending  is  to  do  something 
more  than  simply  state  that  we  believe  in  so  and  so.  We  believe  in 
it,  and  therefore  we  recommend  that  further  steps  be  taken  to  study 
the  problem ;  and  that,  sir,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  reconmiendation  in 
entire  harmony  and  in  entire  consonance  with  our  duties  as  a  scien- 
tific body.  I  hope  that  our  esteemed  friend.  Dr.  Casasus,  will  look 
tt  it  in  tliat  light  and  withdraw  his  objection,  and  that,  if  we  can  all 
agree,  that  we  may  make  recommendations  which  are  of  a  strictly 
scientific  and  not  of  a  political  nature. 

Mr.  Casasus.  A  motion  made  in  that  way  would  be  acceptable  to 
me,  although  I  think  it  would  hardly  be  in  conformity  with  the 
natural  powers  of  a  scientific  congress. 

Mr.  Phu^ippi.  I  accept  with  pleasure  the  suggestion  3vhich  has  just 
been  made. 

The  Chaikman.  The  secretary  will  read  the  motion  as  originally 
presented  by  Mr.  Gonzales. 

Mr.  Gonzales.  If  I  may  be  excused,  I  think  the  motion  as  now  pro- 
posed by  Prof.  Seligman  should  be  read. 

Mr.  Selioman.  All  I  desire,  sir,  is  to  accept  as  far  as  possible  the 
language  which  you  have  framed  and  simply  change  it  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  words  so  as  to  meet  the  objections  which  have  been 
interposed. 
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Mr.  Gonzales.  I  think  the  form  in  which  Prof.  Seligman  stated 
it  was  admirable,  and  I  think  we  should  vote  on  that. 
Mr.  Seligman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  make  this  motion : 

That  It  Is  the  sense  of  this  section  that  it  is  desirable  and  possible  to  establish 
uniform  rates,  methods,  and  classifications  in  port  charges,  customs  regulations, 
and  classifications  between  the  North,  Central,  and  South  American  countries, 
and  that,  in  view  of  this  opinion,  it  is  the  sense  of  this  section  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  make  a  more  careful  study  of  existing  port  charges  and  customs  regula- 
tions in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Before  proceeding  further  to  state  the  motion  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  it  would  meet  the  wishes  of  the  gentlemen  to  state  that  this 
study  be  made  under  the  auspices  of  some  particular  body  ? 

Mr.  Gonzales.  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  commend  the  study  of 
it  to  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Mr.  Casasus.  That  is  what  I  do  not  like,  because  I  do  not  think  we 
have  the  right  to  impose  upon  the  Pan  American  Union  such  a  task. 
We  can  recommend,  as  has  been  said,  the  collection  of  all  these  data 
and  that  a  special  congress  be  held  so  as  to  take  this  matter  up  in  a 
practical  way. 

Mr.  Seligman.  Would  you  object,  sir,  to  putting  it  in  this  way: 
Not  that  we  make  any  recommendation  that  the  Pan  American  Union 
should  do  any  particular  thing,  but  that  we  might  recommend  the 
union  to  consider  the  advisability  of  so  doing  and  leaving  it  to  them 
to  decide  ? 

Mr.  Casasus.  Certainly ;  and  then  let  the  various  Governments  hold 
a  special  congress  so  as  to  take  the  matter  up. 

Mr.  Seligman.  Then  I  will  put  it  in  this  way : 

Resolvedt  That  this  section  recommends  to  the  Pan  American  Union  the  ques- 
tion of  the  advisability  of  collecting  this  information  and  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  respective  countries  to  the  importance  of  the  matter. 

That  is  to  say,  sir,  the  idea  would  be  that  we  do  not  do  anything 
particular  here;  we  go  out  of  existence;  we  have  no  machinery  for 
asking  anyone  to  collect  this  material,  but  we  ask  the  Pan  American 
Union,  "  Will  you  please  consider  whether  from  your  point  of  view 
it  is  wise  for  you  either  to  make  this  collection  yourself  or  to  ask 
the  separate  ooimtries  to  begin  to  do  it?"  Perhaps  we  could  put  it 
in  some  other  way,  sir. 

Mr.  Casasus.  Perhaps  I  have  not  expressed  clearly  all  of  my  idea. 
I  consider  that  we  have  not  the  right  to  impose  such  a  task  on  the 
Pan  American  Union — a  body  composed  of  the  representatives  of  all 
the  American  countries.  I  agree  that  it  is  appropriate  to  declare 
that  it  is  desirable  and  possible  to  adopt  uniform  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  customs  and  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  also  de- 
sirable that  the  governments  take  the  matter  up  afterwards  and  call 
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a  special  congress  to  which  the  matter  will  be  submitted  in  a  practical 

form. 

Mr.  Hoi^LANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  suggest  that  a  useful  pro- 
cedure, at  least  one  which  the  section  might  consider,  would  be  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  on  resolutions  to  whom  a  matter  such 
as  this  which  we  have  now  been  discussing,  and  as  to  which  the  issue 
is  joined  with  such  precision  that  I  fear  agreement  upon  language 
will  be  extremely  difficult,  should  be  referred  ?  We  shall  have  a  num- 
ber of  such  resolutions  coming  up  for  action;  perhaps  each  session 
will  present  one,  and  uniformity,  and  I  believe  agreement,  can  better 
be  reached  in  the  informal  conference  of  such  a  conmiittee  upon 
which  representation  shall  be  had  by  the  several  countries  repre- 
sented. Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  the  sec- 
tion, I  should  like  to  propose  that  the  chairman  of  the  section  be 
requested  to  constitute  a  committee  on  resolutions  to  whom  shall  be 
referred  this  and  all  similar  proposals  emanating  from  the  section, 
such  matters  to  be  considered  at  leisure  and  in  intimate  discussion 
by  the  committee,  and  to  be  presented  for  adoption  or  otherwise  at 
the  final  meeting  of  the  section. 

Mr.  Gonzales.  I  think  that  is  a  very  practical  solution  of  the 
matter. 

The  Chaibman.  I  see  by  your  applause  that  you  agree  with  the 
proposal  of  Prof.  Hollander.  My  embarrassment  now  is  to  decide 
whom  to  appoint  on  that  committee,  and  in  that  respect  I  crave  your 
indulgence.  I  appoint  Ambassador  Casasus,  Mr.  Philippi,  and  Prof. 
Seligman  to  be  members  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  of  the  sec> 
lion.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  put  the  priding  motion  to  a 
vote,  since  we  can  not  agree  upon  it. 

Mr.  Casasus.  That  has  been  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Hollander.  May  I  make  a  further  suggestion  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hollander.  I  should  like  on  behalf  of  the  American  Economic 
Association  to  make  more  emphatic  and  perhaps  more  intimate  the 
*  formal  invitation  which  is  already  incorporated  in  the  program 
of  the  section.  In  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  section  the  meet- 
ing this  afternoon,  to-morrow  morning,  and  the  social  gathering 
to-morrow  night,  and  the  meeting  on  Friday  morning,  will  be  held 
with  the  American  Economic  Association.  The  members,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  foreign  members  of  the  section,  are  to  be  the  guests  of  the 
association.  The  association  is  a  large  body,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  membership  is  present.  That  makes  the  desired  personal  con- 
tact a  little  more  difficult,  but  at  the  meeting  of  the  association  this 
morning  the  most  cordial  and  affectionate  sentiments  were  expressed 
and  a  committee  composed  of  distinguished  members  of  the  associa- 
tion was  appointed  as  a  committee  on  hospitality  and  fraternity.    I 
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trust  the  members  of  the  section  wiU  cooperate  in  making  easy  the 
labors  of  this  committee.  Unfortunately  not  all  of  them  are  ac- 
quainted with  you  personally,  but  their  desires  are  cordial  and  if 
you  will  facilitate  their  efforts  by  the  waiving  of  a  little  ceremony 
in  making  yourselves  known  or  by  making  it  easier  for  the  officers 
of  the  association  to  know  you,  you  will  aid  in  accomplishing  the 
purpose  which  we  really  have  in  view — namely,  a  greater  intimacy 
between  the  economists  and  the  students  of  economic  questions  in 
North  and  in  South  and  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  Seuoican.  I  move  that  the  morning  session  of  Secticm  IX 
adjourn. 

The  Chairican.  Before  the  motion  of  Prof.  Seligman  is  put  I 
wish  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  and  the  forbearance  you  have  dis- 
played toward  one  so  incompetent  to  serve  as  your  presiding  officer 
of  this  morning.  It  has  been  really  the  beginning  of  his  functions 
as  a  presiding  officer  except  over  academic  discussions,  and  it  is 
probably  for  that  reason  that  I  had  such  a  strong  leaning  toward 
the  claim  of  Ambassador  Casasus  that  we  should  not  make  recom- 
mendations but  should  simply  stand  upon  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion. 

I  trust  that  the  next  session  will  be  just  as  profitable  as  this  one  has 
been,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  have  a  better  and  perhaps  a  stronger 
hand  in  the  presiding  officer's  chair.  I  know  you  will  find  in  your 
other  chairmen  the  same  good  heart  and  the  same  hearty  wishes  for 
the  success  of  your  deliberations  that  I  have  had.  Gentlemen,  I 
thank  you. 

Mr.  Gonzales.  I  move  that  a  standing  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to 
our  chairman  of  this  morning,  His  Excellency  Domicio  da  Gama. 

Mr.  HoUiANDEH.  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  now  is  on  the  motion  of  Prof. 
SeUgman  that  the  morning  session  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  12.20  o'clock  the  morning  session^ 
adjourned. 


SECTION  IX-«UEST  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC 

ASSOCIATION. 

Baleioh  Hotel, 
Wednesday  afternoon^  December  S9j  1916. 

Chairman,  Bai/thasak  H.  Meyer. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2.80  o'clock  by  the  chainnan* 

Papers  presented : 

Economic  theories  and  scientific  progress,  by  J.  IL  Hollander, 

Johns  Hopkins  Uniyersity. 
The  r81e  of  money  in  economic  theory,  by  W.  C.  Mitchell, 

Columbia  Universiiy. 
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ASSOCIATION. 

Ealeioh  Hotel, 
Thursday  morning^  December  SO^  1916. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10.80  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

Papers  presented : 

Maintenance  of  retail  prices,  by  Frank  W.  Taussig,  Harvard 
University. 

Some  problems  and  principles  of  government  regulation  of 
railroads,  by  Emory  R.  Johnson,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  papers  by  Profs.  Johnson  and  Hollander  were  presented  for 
publication  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scien- 
tific Congress. 

ECONOMIC  THEORIZING  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PROGRESS. 

By  JACOB  H.  HOLLANDER. 
ProfeBSor  of  Political  Economy,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

Since  the  organization  of  the  American  Economic  Association  30  years  ago, 
there  have  been  but  two  of  its  25  scientific  meetings  at  which  one  session  at 
least  has  not  been  devoted  to  theoretical  discussion. 

This  prominence  reflects  the  continuing  Interest  of  American  economists  in 
social  speculation.  The  conspicuous  place  of  theoretical  papers  In  journal  lit- 
erature, the  considerable  proportion  of  exiK)sitory  treatises  among  formal  pub- 
lications, are  counterparts  of  the  same  phenomenon. 

The  degree  of  absorption  has  varied  from  time  to  time.  In  1880  CUfife  Leslie, 
echoing  Dunbar,  summed  up  the  history  of  American  political  economy  in  the 
sentence  "  the  United  States  had  done  nothing  toward  developing  the  theory  of 
political  economy."^  The  reflex  of  the  animated  controversies  as  to  scope  and 
method  among  English  economists  of  this  late  seventies  and,  more  notable,  the 
arrival  and  activity  in  the  United  States  of  a  group  of  German-trained  scholars 
effected  a  virtual  renaissance  In  American  economic  thought  In  the  early 
eighties.  The  dominant  characteristics  of  the  phase  were  an  avowal  of  the 
historical-inductive  method  and  an  election  of  concrete  problems  for  study. 

The  historical  movement  reached  its  high-water  mark  In  the  United  States 
in  the  formation  of  the  American  Economic  Association  In  1885.  But  In  this 
achievement  the  tendency  spent  itself.  Stirred  by  militant  challenge,  heartened 
by  clearness  of  issue,  supplied  with  convenient  channels  of  publication,  the  group 

1 "  Political  Economy  in  the  United  States,"  in  Fortnightly  Review,  October,  1880 ; 
reprinted  in  EasayB  on  Political  Bconomy  (2d  ed.,  Dublin,  1888),  p.  128. 
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of  thinkers  to  whom  the  work  of  Roscher,  Gliffe  Leslie,  and  Ingram  seemed 
amendatory  rather  than  revolutionary,  drew  to  the  fore.  The  impulse  took 
form  in  the  founding  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  in  1886,  with 
Dunbar's  fine  inaugural  on  *'  The  Reaction  in  Political  Economy  "  sounding  the 
keynote. 

The  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  next  half  dozen  years  centered  about  the 
contributions  of  Marshall  and  Walker.  Not  since  Ricardo's  time  had  such  co- 
herent theories  of  value  and  distribution  been  enunciated.  The  gap  which  the 
discrediting  of  the  wage-fund  theory  had  left  was  filled  by  attractive  formulae, 
and  recognition  of  the  entrepreneur  function  and  its  reward  met  the  demands 
of  modem  industrialism. 

Marshairs  £k!onomics  of  Industry  had  appeared  in  1879  and  Walker's  Political 
Economy  in  1883,  without  appreciable  effect.  Now,  however,  Marshall's  elec- 
tion to  the  chair  of  political  economy  vacated  by  the  death  of  Fawcett  called 
attention  to  the  novel  elements  in  his  doctrines;  while  Walker,  aroused  by 
Sidgwick*s  strictures,  reiterated  in  incisive  form  the  controverted  elements 
of  the  wages  question.  The  publication  of  Marshall's  Principles  of  Economics, 
in  1890,  marked  the  climax  of  the  debate.  With  it  and  the  discussion  immedi- 
ately tributary  a  lull  was  reached  in  economic  controversy. 

But  the  respite  was  brief.  The  same  year,  1890,  in  which  Marshall's  Prin- 
ciples was  issued,  the  English  translation  of  B<5hm-Bawerk's  Capital  and 
Interest  saw  light,  heralded,  indeed,  a  year  before  by  Bonar's  admirable  critique 
of  tht  Austrian  school.  In  quick  succession  followed  Bohm-Bawerk's  Positive 
Theory  of  Capital  and  Wieser's  Natural  Value  in  English  translation,  with 
Smart's  handy  FUhrer  as  a  r4sum6.  An  outburst  of  controversial  activity  en- 
sued, unparalleled  in  the  history  of  American  economic  writing.  During  the 
nineties  this  sustained  contest — exhibiting  every  variety  of  intellectual  effort 
from  stimulating  analysis  to  hypercritical  dialectic — raged  about  the  Austrian 
doctrines. 

Through  sheer  exhaustion  of  disputants — and  witnesses — the  struggle  had 
abated  when  in  1899  Clark's  Distribution  of  Wealth  summarissed  with  rare 
amenity  of  form  the  speculations  of  a  profound  philosopher  and  an  inspiring 
teacher.  The  effects  were  wide  conversion  and  ardent  discipleship.  For  a 
decade  Clark's  theories  dominated  economic  philosophy  in  the  United  States, 
weakening  only  with  increasing  resort  to  realistic  studies  and  growing  un- 
easiness as  to  the  value  of  theoretical  inquiries. 

Walker,  B(ihm-Bawerk,  and  Clark  thus  constitute  the  major  episodes  in  the 
30  years  of  American  economic  speculation.  There  have  been  minor  incidents — 
the  debate  over  the  scope  and  method  of  sociology  in  1895-1898 ;  the  discussion 
as  to  the  order  and  form  of  economic  instruction  in  1912 — ^but  these  stand  in 
immediate  relation  to  local  or  temporary  events. 

The  scientific  results  attained  in  the  quarter  century  have  not  been  com- 
mensurate with  an  incessant  doctrinal  activity.  The  devotees  of  a  science  are 
notoriously  incompetent  to  pass  Judgment  upon  its  contemporary  phase.  There 
is  likely  to  t)e  either  unwarranted  •depreciation  or  complacent  overestimate. 
Tttls  is  as  true  of  the  physical  as  of  the  social  sciences.  If,  in  our  own  day, 
Jevons  reduced  "  the  mazy  and  preposterous  assumptions  '*  of  the  Ricardian 
economics  to  **  the  fragments  of  a  shattered  science,"  so,  in  medical  science. 
Osier  has  spoken  of  "  an  art  which  is  still  deep  in  the  sloughs  of  Empiricism."  * 

But  the  depression  which  innny  American  economists  feel  as  to  the  present 
state  and  tendency  of  the  science  Is  something  more  than  this  habitual  de- 
preciation.    It  is  born  of  the  conviction  that  economic  science  as  pursued  in 


>"The  Army  Surgeon"  in  Aequanimitos  (2d  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1000),  p.  112. 
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the  United  States  has  been  infected  by  unsound  method ;  that  the  productivitsr 
of  scientific  labor  has  been  thereby  impaired;  and  that  a  further  diversion  of 
energy  into  barren  and  profitless  areas  is  threatened. 

Following  the  example  of  the  great  masters  of  our  science,  influenced  by  the 
teaching  of  formal  methodologists,  American  economists  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  economic  speculation  in  the  past  90  years  have  used  a  domlnantly 
deductive  method. 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  this  procedure.  It  has  the  advantage  of  prec- 
edent on  the  part  of  economists  from  Dugald  Stewart  to  Alfred  Marshall;  of 
approval  on  the  part  of  logicians  from  Archbishop  Whewell  to  Prof.  Keynes ;  of 
successful  resistance  to  methodological  attaclc  from  Richard  Jones  to  Gustav 
SchmoUer. 

The  real  charge  against  American  economic  speculation  is  not  that  it  has 
made  use  of  deduction  but  that  it  lias  made  use  of  it  wrongly  and  defectively. 
The  indictment  lies,  in  strict  accuracy,  not  against  erroneous  method,  but 
against  imperfect  employment  The  Justice  of  this  criticism  can  be  best  tested 
by  projecting  the  evidence  to  be  reviewed  against  the  baclcground  of  acc^ted, 
even  though  familiar,  opinions  as  to  scientific  method. 

The  material  of  any  positive  science  is  a  body  of  related  phenomena  subject 
to  uniformity  as  to  identity  and  sequence.  Sdentiflc  progress  consists  in  the 
increasing  formulation  of  such  uniformities  as  hypotheses,  in  tentative  state- 
ment of  them  as  theories,  and  in  ultimate  demonstration  of  them  as  laws. 

The  orderly  procedure  whereby  this  end  is  sought,  we  have  been  taught  for 
years,  Is  the  method  of  science — ^not  of  a  science,  but  of  science.  In  complete 
form  it  consists  of  three  steps — observation,  inference,  verification.  Observa- 
tion and  inference  give  us  hypotheses;  verification  converts  the  tentative  for- 
mulations Into  theories  and  ultimately  into  laws.  To  those  whom  the  gods  elect 
the  hypothesis  comes  lightly  by  intuition  or  imagination;  to  coarser  clay  the 
way  is  ste^  and  hard—by  induction  from  assembled  particulars,  by  deduction 
from  admitted  or  established  generalizations. 

Marlced  differences  of  opinion — accented  sometimes  into  acrimonious  con- 
troversy— ^have  developed  at  intervals  as  to  the  relative  order  and  prominence 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  inferential  process.  Deductive,  inductive,  historical, 
comparative,  statistical,  mathematical,  are  terms  descriptive  of  the  varying 
emphasis.  The  outcome  has  been  virtual  agreement  that  there  is  a  constant 
alternation  of  the  processes  of  induction  and  deduction  in  the  actual  conduct 
of  scientific  Inquiry,  and  that  in  this  "interlacing**  historical  ezperioice, 
comparative  elimination,  statistical  uniformity,  and  mathematical  ratio  have 
part 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  have  prevailed  as  to  the  order  and  empha- 
sis of  the  several  elements  In  the  reasoning  stage  of  scientific  speculation,  there 
has  always  been  agreement  that  the  third  step,  verification,  formal  and  deliber- 
ate— "  the  process  of  testing,  by  means  of  an  appeal  to  facts,  the  validity  of 
the  conclusions  already  arrived  at  by  a  course  of  deductive  reasoning*'* — Is 
an  indispensable  requisite  in  the  transition  of  an  hyi>othesis  Into  a  theory  and 
of  a  theory  into  a  law.  Without  it  speculation  is  an  intellectual  gymnastic, 
not  a  scientific  process.  Mill  likened  the  distinction  to  that  which  exists 
between  the  Aristotelian  physics  and  the  Newtonian  theory  of  the  heavens." 
In  our  own  speech  it  is  the  contrast  between  the  political  arithmetic  of  Petty 

^Fowler,  The  Elements  of  Indnctiye  Logic  (8d  ed.,  Oxford,  1876),  p.  244.  So,  too, 
Danbar  (Qvarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  I,  6)  :  **  The  yeriflcation  of  results  reached  by 
deductive  reasoning  should  call  for  as  patient  collecting  and  as  conscientious  sifting  of 
facts  as  any  other  use  of  observation.*' 

■System  of  Logic  (2d  ed.,  London,  1846),  I,  579. 
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and  the  statistical  studies  of  Pearson.  The  chemist,  the  physicist,  the  physi- 
ologist, venturing  to  propound  a  new  theory  without  confirmatory  evidence,  is 
discredited  as  an  investigator  and  laughed  out  of  court  as  a  scientist  If 
recourse  can  not  be  had  to  observed  facts  for  verification — as  often  in  certain 
of  the  physical  sciences,  astronomy  and  geology — ^the  hypothesis  remains 
hypothesis,  plausible,  perliaps,  but  tentative  none  the  less  until  the  disclosure 
of  additional  fkcts  by  some  new  instrument  of  precision,  by  some  abrupt  dis- 
covery of  evidence,  aflbrds  material  for  the  lacking  test  The  investigator 
^  makes  Intellectual  keys,"  declares  a  recent  writer  upon  scientific  method, 
''and  then  tries  whether  they  fit  the  lock.  If  the  hypothesis  does  not  fit,  it 
is  rejected  and  another  is  made.*'  *  That  the  scientific  woricshop  is  full  of  such 
''discarded  keys,"  Pearson  reminds  us,  was  stated  finely  even  a  generation 
ago  by  Faraday:  **The  world  little  knows  how  many  of  the  thoughts  and 
theories  which  have  passed  through  the  mind  of  a  scientific  investigator  have 
been  crushed  in  silence  and  secrecy  by  his  own  severe  criticism  and  adverse 
examination;  that  in  the  most  successful  instances  not  a  tenth  of  the  sugges- 
tions, the  hopes,  the  wishes,  the  preliminary  conclusions  have  been  realized*"  * 

The  question  remains  whether  formal  verification — ^however  essential  in  the 
physical  sciences — be  either  a  possible  or  a  necessary  element  in  economic 
inquiry.  As  to  the  needlessness  of  formal  verification,  the  implication  seems  to 
be  that  the  economic  investigator  is  equipped  with  such  a  range  of  general 
information  that  automatically  he  will  reject  a  hypothesis  not  in  harmony  with 
the  facts.  This  smacks  much  of  the  disposition  of  the  uninformed  to  declare 
that  the  frequency  distribution  of  two  groups  of  data  is  identical  because  the 
carves  look  alike. 

The  coiisideration  as  to  the  impossibility  'of  formal  verification  traces  back 
to  the  contention  of  Mill'  that  direct  verification  in  the  social  sciences  is 
iminactlcable,  because  of  the  absence  of  **  previous  empirical  generalizations," 
and  because  of  the  inability  to  compare  the  hypothesis  with  individual  experi- 
ments or  instances  of  like  circumstance.  But  Mill  was  concerned  less  with 
the  establishment  of  social  uniformities  than  with  the  predictions  of  social 
theory,  and  even  here  he  insisted  that  while  direct  verification  is  impossible, 
there  Is  '^  an  indirect  verification  which  is  scarcely  of  less  value  and  which  is 
always  practicable" — ^the  process  whereby  the  conclusion  drawn  as  to  the 
individual  case  is  "verified  indirectly  by  the  verification  of  other  conclusions, 
drawn  in  other  individual  cases  from  the  same  laws."  Formal  logicians  have 
gone  even  farther  in  this  process  of  qualification,  without  waiving  the  essential 
consideration:  "Verification  is  not  a  distinct  mode  of  proof,"  Fowler  main- 
tains, "  but  is  simply  a  confirmation  of  one  proof  by  another,  sometimes  of  a 
deduction  by  an  induction,  sometimes  of  an  induction  by  a  deduction,  and 
finally,  sometimes  of  an  induction  or  deduction  by  another."  *  Proof— not  any 
particular  mode  of  proof — ^is  the  essential  requisite  of  scientific  thought 

All  said  and  done,  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  logicians  and  scientists 
may  fairiy  be  described  as  follows :  The  economy  of  intellectual  effort  demands 
that  any  hypothesis  as  to  an  existing  uniformity  or  a  causal  relation  among  a 
body  of  fisctB  shall  before  presentation  as  a  scientific  contribution  be  verified  by 
experiment,  by  specific  instance,  or  by  logical  equivalent.  If  experience  be  the 
necessary  resort,  the  mere  circumstance  that  the  facts  are  complex  or  difficult 
of  access  does  not  relieve  the  investigator  of  his  responsibility.    He  must  ex- 

>  J.  A  Thomflon,  Introduction  to  Science  (New  York  [1911]),  p.  69. 
*Qnoted  In  The  Grammar  of  Science  (8d  ed.,  London,  1911),  p.  82,  and  by  Thomson, 
op.  dt,  p.  26. 
'  System  of  Logic,  II,  688-690. 
*  Clements  of  Inductive  Logic,  p.  849. 
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haust  the  possibilities,  state  frankly  what  he  has  done,  and  qualify  his  inference 
accordingly. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  formulate  the  indictment:  Economic  speculation  in 
the  United  States  has  been  marred  by  the  omission,  deliberate  or  unwitting,  of 
verification — the  comparison  between  the  conclusions  of  reasoning  and  the 
results  of  observation.  In  so  far,  it  has  partaken  of  the  character  not  of 
economic  theory  but  of  economic  theorizing. 

In  passing  to  a  bill  of  particulars,  the  critic  suffers  the  woe  of  an  acad^nic 
ingrate  mingled  with  the  remorse  of  a  doctrinal  patricide.  The  challenged  are 
the  dei  majores  among  American  economists  of  our  generation — ^the  men  whom 
we  delight  to  honor  as  scholars  and  as  teachers.  If  the  sword  be  now  raised 
against  them.  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  filial  impiety  but  in  the  sure  faith  that  they 
who  have  taught  us  to  forge  its  strength  and  to  whet  its  edge  will  be  the  first 
to  cry  that  It  be  wielded  if  true  cause  arise. 

From  out  the  mass  of  theories  enunciated  by  American  economists  of  the 
present  generation  I  have  selected  four  notable  doctrines — ^notable  in  the  sense 
of  formal  issue,  wide  diffusion,  critical  discussion,  and  doctrinal  influence: 
Henry  G.  Adams's  theory  of  constant  returns;  Simon  N.  Patten's  theory  of 
consumption ;  John  B.  Clark's  theory  of  wages ;  E.  R.  A.  Seligman's  theory  of 
tax  incidence. 

Henry  O.  Adams's  theory  of  constant  returns  was  given  full  expression  in 
1887  in  a  compact  monograph,  "  The  relation  of  the  State  to  industrial  action,"  ^ 
as  part  answer  to  the  query  (p.  54)  "Is  there  any  principle  according  to 
which  industries  may  be  classified  so  that  the  statesman  can  easily  determine 
what  lines  of  business  should  be  brought  under  the  rule  of  public  financiering?" 
Rejecting  the  laisses^-f aire  device  oT  delay  until  actual  experience  of  ill,  Adams 
proposed  by  "  the  scientific  analysis  of  industrial  relations  to  determine  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy  "  the  nature  of  this  principle.  The  subsequent  argu- 
ment can  be  set  forth  by  direct  citation  (p.  55) :  *'  All  industries,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  fall  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  relation  that  exists  between  the 
Increment  of  product  which  results  from  a  given  increment  of  capital  or  labor. 
These  may  be  termed  industries  of  constant  returns,  industries  of  diminishing 
returns,  and  industries  of  increasing  returns.  The  first  two  classes  of  industries 
are  adequately  controlled  by  competitive  action;  the  third  class,  on  the  other 
hand,  requires  the  superior  control  of  State  power." 

Then  passing  specifically  to  the  composition  of  the  first  class  (p.  55) :  "All 
those  businesses  in  which  success  depend  largely  on  attention  to  detail,  and 
where  the  personal  element  of  the  laborer  is  brought  prominently  into  view,  fall 
under  this  class.  For  example,  the  retail  business  of  merchants  is  subject  to 
the  rule  here  stated.  *  •  *  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  motive  for  endeavor- 
ing to  apply  the  rule  of  public  financiering  to  businesses  of  this  sort." 

Prof.  Adams  has  here  conformed  to  the  first  two  stages  of  scientific  reasoning, 
observation  and  inference;  he  has  ignored  the  third,  verification.  FYom  the 
days  of  Ricardo  and  Senior,  industries  of  diminishing  and  of  increasing  returns 
have  been  recognized  as  valid  corollaries  of  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  and 
the  principle  of  monopoly  gains.  The  recognition  of  an  intermediate  group 
subject  to  a  law  of  constant  returns  and  the  assignment  thereto  of  the  great 
body  of  Industirial  enterprises  constituted  a  distinct  hjrpothesis.  However 
legitimate  as  a  tentative  assumption,  attained  by  elimination  or  deduction,  such 
an  hypothesis  could  be  properly  set  forth  as  an  economic  law  only  after  the 
amplest  proof  by  reference  to  actual  facts — ^in  this  particular  case  both  existent 
and  accessible. 

^Publications  of  the  Amorican  Economic  Association,  First  Series,  Vol.   I,  No.   6. 
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Simon  N.  Patten's  theory  of  consumption,  enunciated  in  The  Cousumption  of 
Wealth^  in  1889,  is  a  bold  and  courageous  venture  exhibiting  in  his  most 
characteristic  speculation  the  form  and  mode  of  the  author's  reasoning  process. 
The  starting  point  is  the  proposition  that  (Introduction,  v)  "while  production 
is  determined  by  consumption;  the  latter  is  itself  largely  modified  by  the 
former."  The  problem  is  explicitly  conceived  as  (lb.)  "to  bring  all  those  facts 
into  harmonious  relations  to  one  another  which  throw  light  upon  the  laws  regu- 
lating the  consumption  of  wealth."  Deduction  is  elected  as  the  mode  of  investi- 
gation since  the  data  are  primary  facts  of  human  nature  and  social  organiza- 
tion, and  warning  is  served  that  the  ultimate  laws  are  likely  to  be  obscured  by 
disturbing  causes  and  counter  forces. 

But  the  method  pursued  and  the  result  attained  fall  short  of  such  formal 
avowal  of  plan  and  purpose.  By  Indulgence  in  conjectural  history,  "tracing 
the  past  development  of  man"  (p.  9)  or  going  "back  to  primitive  times" 
(p.  24),  by  resort  to  free  speculation  unchecked  by  attempted  proof,  Prof. 
Patten  gives  us  brilliant  hyi)otheses  and  stimulating  conjectures — ^but  not  estab- 
lished principles. 

In  declaring,  as  a  primary  or  ultimate  law  of  consumption  that  (p.  13) 
"With  every  increase  in  the  variety  of  our  food  the  intensity  of  pleasure 
derived  from  the  food  must  be  reduced;  so  that,  when  the  system  becomes 
accustomed  to  the  new  diet,  the  point  of  satiety  will  be  reached  sooner  than 
was  formerly  the  case,"  or  in  stating  as  the  economic,  In  contrast  to  the 
natural,  order  of  consumption  that  (p.  19)  "A  man  under  economic  conditions 
will  first  choose  that  article  which  has  the  highest  ratio  of  pleasure  to  pain, 
and  then  other  articles  will  be  chosen  in  that  order  which  allows  the  highest 
ratios  to  stand  first,"  there  Is  no  trace  of  that  deliberate  reference  to  positive 
phenomena  for  verification,  amendment,  or  rejection  which  constitutes  an  essen- 
tial of  scientific  thought.  If  the  propositions  be  true,  they  attest  the  profound 
insight,  the  rare  intuition,  the  fertile  imagination,  and  the  signal  good  luck 
of  a  gifted  philosopher.  Like  Galileo  he  will  have  "used  method  by  genius." 
If  the  propositions  be  false  they  afford  new  evidence  that  philosophical  accident 
may  not  be  relied  upon  to  replace  logical  method,  and  that  ordinary  men  can 
hope  to  rival  Galileo  only  by  using  the  rules  which  he  could  neglect.^  To 
economic  science  the  real  Injury  is  the  complete  uncertainty  In  which  we  are 
left  as  to  whether  the  propositions  are  true  or  false. 

John  B.  Clark's  theory  that  the  specific  productivity  of  labor  fixes  wages 
embodies  the  essential  concept  of  the  author's  economic  system — the  doctrine 
of  imputation.  With  rare  intellectual  tenacity  Prof.  Clark  has  here  constructed 
a  "homogeneous  hypothesis"  as  to  the  phenomena  of  economic  distribution, 
not  by  reference  to  such  facts,  but  by  large  reliance  upon  the  legal  concept 
and  social  Institution  of  private  property.  As  from  the  earliest  recognition  of 
private  property  in  economic  relations,  man  obtains  the  full  fruit  of  his  exertion 
as  reward,  so  in  the  most  highly  developed  industrial  society  the  labor  unit 
tends  to  receive  as  wages  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  product 
created  by  "a  final  unit  of  social  labor."* 

From  the  days  of  Aristotle  analogical  reasoning  has  been  a  recognized  mode 
of  inference.  The  geologist  infers  the  efficient  causes  of  events  that  happened 
in  the  Devonian  age  from  the  consequences  of  particular  happenings  to-day. 
Darwin  formulated  theories  as  to  variations  which  might  have  occurred  in  un- 

*  PablicatioDB  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania :  Political  Bconomy  and  Public  Law 
Series,  No.  4  (PhUadelphia,  1889). 

'  Cf.  Ca«e,  **  Scientific  Method  as  a  Mental  Operation  "  in  Lectures  on  the  Method  of 
Science  (ed.  T.  B.  Strong,  Oxford,  1906),  p.  11. 

•The  DistribuHon  of  Wealth  (New  York,  1899).  p.  168. 
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thinkable  distant  aeons  from  the  particular  variations  which  he  observed  In 
bis  domesticated  pigeons  and  caltivated  plants/  But  analogy,  even  though 
often  the  only  recourse  in  reasoning  from  the  present  to  the  remote,  from  the 
accessible  to  the  Inaccessible,  can  never  yield  anything  more  than  an  hypothesis. 
Even  then  the  way  is  beset  with  peril.  "  It  is  a  common  error/'  warned  Row- 
land the  great  investigator,  "which  young  pliysidsts  are  apt  to  fall  into  to 
obtain  a  law,  a  curve,  or  a  mathematical  expression  for  given  experimental 
limits  and  then  to  apply  it  to  points  outside  those  limits.  This  is  sometimes 
called  extrapolation.  Such  a  process,  unless  carefully  guarded,  ceases  to  be  a 
reasoning  process  and  becomes  one  of  pure  imagination,  fiqpecially  liable  to  error 
when  the  distance  is  too  great*" 

With  respect  to  contemporary  social  phenomena,  the  validity  of  an  analogical 
hypothesis  is  established  not  by  flawless  inference  and  lucid  exposition  but  by 
the  bare  hard  test:  Is  it  the  simplest  theory  available  for  explaining  the  facts? 
Like  the  mechanical  hypothesis  of  modern  physical  science  it  fulfills  its  purpose 
only  when  its  "  conjectural  attributes  explain  in  the  simplest  and  most  plausible 
way  the  largest  body  of  known  phenomena  and  when  they  anticipate  phenomena 
afterwards  observed."*  The  theory  of  specific  productivity  was  propounded 
void  of  any  such  test  How  signal  was  the  omission  is  suggested  by  the  brilliant 
attempt  of  an  accomplished  disciple  11  years  later  to  repair  the  defect 

Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Sellgman's  theory  of  the  incidence  of  taxation,  as  presented 
in  1892  and  revised  in  the  successive  editions  of  The  Shifting  and  Incidence  of 
Taxation  in  1899  and  1910  may  reasonably  be  described  as  the  most  ambitious 
attempt  at  economic  deduction  made  by  an  American  scholar  of  our  generation. 
Prefaced  by  an  imposing  historical  review  of  the  literature  of  the  subject — 
past  and  present,  deliberate  and  incidental,  domestic  and  imported — ^the  essay 
should  be  free  from  at  least  the  fundamental  errors  of  method  which  the 
author's  profound  emditlon  and  critical  acumen  have  detected  so  unerringly 
in  the  writings  of  others. 

If  Ricardo*s  doctrine  of  incidence,  *' called  par  excellence  the  absolute 
theory,"  be  incomplete  in  failing  (p.  151)  "  to  notice  the  practical  efi^ects  of 
economic  friction,"  with  the  result  that  (ib.)  "  It  might  perhaps  be  true  so 
far  as  it  went,  but  it  would  even  then  not  go  far  enough  to  explain  actual 
phenomena,"  the  theory  which  is  to  replace  it  should  certainly  escape  the 
same  pitfall  of  defective  method.  Yet  in  this  respect — the  failure  to  submit 
conclusions  to  verification  and  test — Prof.  Seligman's  analyses  are  glaringly 
Ricardian.  His  assumptions,  It  is  true,  are  not  the  few  simple  premises  of 
Ricardo,  but  a  body  of  empirical  generalizations  that  incorporate  certain  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  modern  industrial  system.  But  his  conclusions  are  none 
the  less  unverified  hypotheses. 

Here  and  there  detached  facts  are  cited  In  illustration.  Where  "a  careful 
statistical  investigation"  (p.  334),  "a  more  recent  inductive  verification" 
(ib.),  "a  more  recent  investigation"  (p.  335),  are  conveniently  at  hand — as  In 
the  case  of  the  taxation  of  mortgages — the  results  are  used  to  test  the  con- 
clusion. But  beyond  this,  and  occasional  bibliographical  references  to  (p. 
372)  "  inductive  statistical  studies  "  of  the  incidence  of  other  taxes,  there  is  no 
attempt  to  establish  the  validity  of  hypotheses  by  appeal  to  facts.  The 
author,  fully  alive  to  the  purpose  of  such  procedure,  seems  to  feel  himself 
absolved  by  the  adequacy  of  his  premises,  the  certainty  of  his  inferences, 

1  Thompson,  op.  dt,  pp.  68-69. 

'The  Highest  Aim  of  the  Physicist"  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circular,  March, 
1900,  p.  19. 

*L.  T.  More,  The  Limitations  of  Science  (New  York,  1915),  pp.  15,  27. 
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the  guarded  application  of  his  conclusions,  from  the  necessity  of  undergoing 
the  drudgery  and  detail  that  verification  Involyes. 

Grave  as  has  been  the  direct  harm  to  the  progress  of  economic  science  by 
faulty  method,  the  larger  Injury  has  been  the  unwholesome  Influence  exerted 
by  example  upon  students,  devotees,  and  disciples.  This  has  taken  the  form  of 
(1)  the  encouragement  of  commentation,  (2)  the  vogue  of  textbook  writing, 
(3)  the  tolerance  of  metaphysical  controversy  as  to  final  terms  and  ultimate 
concepts. 

1.  Historians  of  scientific  thought  describe  as  "the  commentatorlal  spirit" 
that  disposition  among  scholars  to  lean  on  the  authority  of  earlier  thinkers, 
**to  study  the  opinions  of  others  as  the  only  mode  of  forming  their  own;  to 
read  nature  through  books;  to  attend  to  what  had  been  already  thought  and 
said  rather  than  to  what  really  is  and  happens."  This  "  reign  of  mere  dispu- 
tation"' has  been  recurrent  in  the  history  of  thought  and  always  with  un- 
fortunate result  "The  wavering  abstractions,  Indistinct  generalizations,  and 
loose  classifications  of  conmion  language,"  records  Whewell,  were  "the  only 
source  from  which  the  schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  drew  their  views,  or 
rather  their  arguments;  and  though  these  notional  and  verbal  relations  were 
invested  with  a  most  complex  and  pedantic  technicality,  they  did  not,  on  that 
account,  become  at  all  more  precise  as  notions  or  most  likely  to  lead  to  a  single 
real  truth.  Instead  of  acquiring  distinct  ideas,  they  multiplied  abstract  terms ; 
instead  of  real  generalizations,  they  had  recourse  to  verbal  distinctions.  The 
whole  course  of  their  employments  tended  to  make  them  not  only  Ignorant  of 
plijBical  truth  but  Incapable  of  conceiving  its  nature." ' 

A  kindred  mode  of  intellectual  activity  has  engaged  American  economists  of 
our  own  generation  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  It  has  given  us  that  "  scien- 
tific snobbishness"  which  M.  Poincar^  warns  us  "is  so  easy  to  gull  by  its 
novelties."'  It  has  exalted  smartness  and  hypercrlticism  at  the  expense  of 
scientific  industry.  It  has  constituted  a  mischievous  concept  "the  economic 
theorist "  or  the  specialist  in  economic  theory — a  superior  breed  of  economist 
who  looks  ui>on  positive  Inquiry  much  as  the  late  Prof.  Glifi^ord  regarded 
sociology,  as  "all  about  papa  and  mama,  clothes,  houses,  shops,  policemen, 
half  pence,  and  such  like."  *  It  has  countenanced  a  mode  of  scientific  partici- 
pation wherein  the  economic  fledgling,  instead  of  serving  the  hard  apprentice- 
ship of  observation,  investigation,  description,  and  empirical  generalization, 
attempts  the  short  cut  to  scientific  eminence  by  laying  hold  of  the  latest  con- 
tribution to  economic  speculation,  mulling  and  pawing  over  It  by  what  Pearson 
has  tenned  "some  obscure  process  of  internal  cogitation,"  and  emerging  with 
**  a  imper  on  theory,"  with  rejoinder  and  counter  reply  to  follow. 

2.  Since  1885  there  have  been  published  in  the  United  States  nearly  30  text- 
books on  political  economy.  The  text-writing  habit  of  American  economists 
Is  in  part  capable  of  materialistic  interpretation — ^the  problem  of  undergraduate 
teaching  and  the  pressure  of  enterprising  publishers.  In  so  far  as  an  economic 
treatise  is  an  exposition— in  manner  sult^  to  student  or  reader  needs — of  the 
prevailing  state  of  the  science,  with  such  further  addition  of  amendment  as 
the  lnd^;)endent  labors  of  the  author  have  contributed,  it  serves  a  valid  scien- 
tific end. 

This  ceases  to  be  the  case  when  the  textbook  becomes  either  a  mere  stylistic 
paraphrase  or  a  device  for  incorporating  untested  hypotheses  into  the  body  of 


^Whewell,  HlBtoiy  of  the  IndQctlve  Sciences  (London,  1837),  I,  264. 

«Ibld.,  p.  822. 

•  Demidres  Pens^es  (Paris,  1918),  p.  241. 

*I<ectqreg  nnd  Itosays  (London,  1886),  p.  485. 
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economic  theory.  The  state  of  mind  wherein  the  economist  as  teacher  finds  It 
essential,  as  evidence  of  intellectual  autonomy,  to  prepare  a  textbook  of  his 
own  composition,  much  as  the  economic  departments  of  the  last  decade  deemed 
it  important  to  establish  institutional  Journals,  is,  of  course,  unfortunate. 
But  at  worst  this  is  prodigal  waste  of  a  scholar's  energy.  Far  more  serious  In 
its  scientific  consequence  is  it  for  the  textbook  to  be  exploited  in  the  exposition 
of  scientifically  Incomplete  theories.  With  the  manual  become  in  so  far  treatise, 
demanding  that  every  new  element  undergo  the  hard,  rigorous  test  of  scientific 
method,  that  gaps  be  neither  evaded  nor  glossed  but  remain  gaps  until  properly 
bridged,  substitution  of  hypotheses  for  theories,  of  assumption  for  proof,  is  a 
mischievous,  because  a  masked,  lapse. 

3.  It  Is  no  new  thing  for  economists  to  engage  In  controversy  as  to  final  terms 
and  in  speculation  as  to  ultimate  concepts.  The  historic  Political  Economy  Club 
discussed  "  the  proper  signification  of  the  word  *  demand.' "  John  Stuart  Mill 
rated  as  "  an  unsettled  question  of  political  economy  "  the  correct  meaning  to 
be  attached  to  "  the  words  *  productive '  and  *  unproductive.'  "  Malthus  wrote  a 
book  on  "  Definitions  In  Political  Economy  "  and  appended  a  set  of  them.  The 
last  months  of  Rlcardo's  life  were  absorbed  in  animated  controversy  as  to  the 
measure  of  value ;  and  there  is  at  least  Maria  Edgworth's  story  of  the  gentle- 
man who,  when  asked  if  he  would  be  of  the  Political  Economy  Club,  answered 
that  he  would  "  whenever  he  could  find  two  members  of  it  that  agree  on  any 
one  point." 

There  are  two  motives  which  may  lead  the  economist  to  such  activity.  The 
first  is  the  desire  of  the  Investigator  to  amend  or  revise  an  accepted  term  or 
concept  by  incorporating  the  tested  result  of  his  own  research.  It  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  progress  of  a  science  is  registered.  Its  characteristics  are 
caution,  restraint,  and  abundant  evidence.  Of  tliis  kind  were  Rlcardo's  correc- 
tion of  Gresham's  law  and  Walker's  disassociation  of  the  captain  of  industry. 

Very  different  Is  the  impulse  to  debate  terms  and  to  discuss  postulates  in  a 
spirit  of  logical  disputation  and  metaphysical  refinement,  as  exemplified  in 
so  much  American  economic  writing.  If  there  be  reluctance  in  accepting  as 
"an  axiom  in  modern  thought"  that  "the  hope  of  discovering  the  laws  of 
nature  and  our  relation  to  them  by  metaphysical  reasoning  is  impossible,*" 
there  is  surely  agreement  that  this  is  not  the  initial  task  of  the  investigator. 
The  physicist  debates  the  constitution  of  energy,  the  chemist  discusses  the  com- 
position of  matter,  the  biologist  argues  the  origin  of  life;  but  none  of  these 
as  the  economist  theorizes  over,  let  us  say,  the  nature  of  value.  Historical 
equipment,  intellectual  maturity,  inductive  experience  must  be  possessed  by  the 
natural  scientist  In  the  very  highest  degree  before  he  attempts  to  grapple  with 
the  ultimate  concepts  of  his  field  of  study.  "  What  Is  matter ;  what  is  gravita- 
tion," asked  Rowland ;  "  what  is  ether  and  the  radiation  through  it ;  what  are 
electricity  and  magnetism ;  how  are  these  connected  together,  and  what  is  their 
relation  to  heat?  These  are  the  greater  problems  of  the  universe.  But  many 
infinitely  smaller  problems  we  must  attack  and  solve  before  we  can  even  guess 
at  the  solution  of  the  greater  ones." "  Even  then  the  physicist  does  so  in  face 
of  a  growing  protest.  An  acute  critic  of  modern  scientific  tendencies,  after 
lamenting  that  "  many  men  of  science  have  forgotten  the  distinctions  between 
the  creations  of  nature  and  the  creations  of  their  imagination,"  and  insisting 
that  "the  question  may  well  be  asked  whether  physical  science  has  not  out- 
grown a  method  proper  for  the  alchemist  and  the  astrologer,"  has  attempted  to 
draw  "  a  definite  boundary  line  between  the  regions  of  physics  and  meta- 
physics "  by  saying  that  "  the  domain  of  physics  is  concerned  with  the  discovery 

1  More,  op.  cit,  p.  1.  «  Op.  clt.,  p.  17. 
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of  phftnomena  and  the  formnlatioii  of  natural  laws  based  on  postulates  which 
are  determined  hy  experience  and  generally  accepted  as  tme;  the  causes  of 
phenomena  and  the  dlscossion  of  the  postulates  of  science  lie  in  the  province  of 
the  metaphysician."  * 

The  distinction  is  too  instmctiye  to  be  lost  The  term  "  meta-politics "  to 
describe  **  an  investigation  of  the  specolative  basis  of  political  doctrines  "  is  as 
old  as  De  Lolme  and  Coleridge.  So,  too,  a  "  meta-chemistry,'*  dealing  with  "  the 
chemistry  of  the  sapersenslble,"  and  a  **  meta-physlology,"  concerned  with  the 
^prlndifles  outside  of  and  higher  than  those  of  physiology  and  the  material 
organism.'*  *  The  Oxford  Dictionary  indeed  countenances  **  the  practice  of  pre- 
fixing 'meta-'  to  the  name  of  a  science  to  form  a  designation  for  a  higher 
science  (actual  or  hypothetical)  of  the  same  nature  but  dealing  with  ulterior 
and  more  fundamental  problems."  Let  there  be,  in  like  manner,  a  ''meta- 
economicB  "  concerned  with  the  economics  of  the  supersensible.  Since  we  must 
theorize,  let  us,  with  Sir  Lucius,  preserve  "the  genteelest  attitude  into  the 
bargain." 

This  constitutes  no  denial  of  the  ultimate  possibility  and  the  eminent  desira- 
bility of  a  theoretical  economics.  Hans  Drtesch  prefaced  his  QlfTord  Lectures 
on  the  Science  and  Philosophy  of  the  Organism '  with  the  frank  admission  that 
(p.  8)  **  One  may  be  a  first-rate  organic  ch^nlst  even  when  looking  upon  the 
atoms  as  small  billiard  balls,  and  one  may  make  brilliant  discoveries  about  the 
bduivior  of  animals  even  when  regarding  them  in  the  most  anthropomorphic 
mann»,  granted  that  one  Is  a  good  observer ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  admitted  that 
our  chemist  would  do  much  to  advance  the  theory  of  matter,  or  our  biologist  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  relations  between  body  and  mind." 

The  economist  may  proceed  further  and  agree  in  paraphrase  that  (p.  4) 
"only  by  becoming  a  true  philosophy  of  nature  are  social  sciences  of  all  sorts 
able  to  contribute  to  the  highest  questions  which  man's  spirit  of  inquiry  can 
suggest"  But  having  gone  so  fftr,  the  economist  must  continue  at  equal  pace 
with  the  biologist  and  insist  that  a  "naive"  science  becomes  a  philosophical 
speculation  by  transition,  not  by  replacement ;  that  (p.  5)  "we  perhaps  shall  be 
able  to  understand  what  its  part  may  be  in  solving  what  can  be  solved,"  and 
that  (p.  4)  "  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  studies  is  not  the  right  place  to 
decide  this  important  question." 

If  there  be  substantial  truth  in  the  foregoing,  the  moral  to  be  drawn  is  neither 
meUMMlological  formuUe  nor  an  "advice  to  young  economists,"  but  a  larger 
scientlllc  consciousness.  The  best  remedy  for  a  half  science,  Polncar6  insists. 
Is  more  science.*  The  political  economist  can  not  with  impunity  continue  to 
nes^eet  an  essential  process  in  scientific  inquiry.  So  long  as  he  does  he  must 
be  prepared  to  face  the  biting  query  that  the  critic  of  the  speculative  tendency 
in  physical  science,  to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  has  propounded :  "  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  a  gulf  is  growing  not  only  between  men  of  science  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  but  also  between  theorists  and  those  who  are  still  willing  to  submit 
their  imagination  to  experience?  Such  a  gulf  is  certain  to  continue  so  long  as 
theorists  are  willing  and  even  anxious  to  Ignore  common  sense  and  the  facts 
gained  by  patient  and  exact  experimentation."' 

Some  realization  of  this  danger  has  come.  "  My  last  book  on  economics  was 
a  fUlure,"  Prof.  Patten  cheerfully  recorded  in  1912,  "  and  having  realised  this 
I  resolved  to  write  no  more  books  on  economic  theory  until  I  could  see  some 

^More,  op.  Git,  pp.  17,  80,  llS-14. 

■Oxford  Dictionary,  sob  nom. 

•  Aberdeen  Unlyersity  Btndles,  No.  88,  Vol.  1  (Aberdeen,  1908). 

^Deraiirea  Penates,  p.  241. 

*More,  opu  dt,  p.  112. 
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attainable  goaL"  ^  On  the  other  hand,  the  labors  of  a  growing  body  of  American 
economlstB-~Tau8Big  upon  international  trade,  Ripley  won  railway  transporta- 
tion, Kemmerer  and  Fisher  upon  prices,  Moore  and  Bamett  npon  wages,  Mitcbdl 
and  Persons  upon  crises,  T.  S.  Adams  and  Plehn  upon  taxation,  to  aini^e  oat 
but  a  few— point  to  acceptance,  conscious  or  unconscious,  of  Pearson's  dictum 
that  although  the  discovery  of  law  is  the  peculiar  function  of  the  creatlTS 
imagination,  yet  this  imagination  has  to  be  a  disciplined  one.  **  It  has  In  the 
first  place  to  appreciate  the  whole  range  of  fiicts,  which  require  to  be  resumed 
in  a  single  statement;  and  then  when  the  law  is  reached — often  by  what  seems 
solely  the  inspired  imagination  of  genius — it  must  be  tested  and  criticised  by  its 
discoverer  in  every  conceivable  way  till  he  is  certain  that  the  imagination  has 
not  played  him  false  and  that  his  law  is  in  real  agreement  with  the  whole  groiv 
of  phenomena  which  it  resumes." '  ' 

The  output  till  now  is  not  large ;  but  it  is  only  in  this  wise  that  knowledge 
grows.  In  science  as  in  afCalrs,  "the  recognition  of  our  ignorance  is  the 
surest  way  to  get  rid  of  it" '  Prof.  Olifford's  modest  dream  of  *'  the  good  time 
coming  *'  in  natural  science  was  "  when  also  benevolent  old  ladies  may  be  ex* 
pected  to  know  one  end  of  a  guinea  pig  from  the  other."  *  A  generation  ago 
Oliffe  Leslie  ventured,  more  hopefully,  that  America  would  take  an  active  part 
in  bringing  to  light  and  in  solving  those  "  new  economic  problems "  whi^di  the 
chief  economists  of  both  worlds  have  never  yet  raised,  and  of  which  they 
have  not  dreamt'  If  the  coming  years  are  to  bring  us  nearer  to  that  still 
remote  goal,  it  must  be  by  unremitting  r^;ard  to  Huxley's  classic  warning: 
"Whenever  science  has  halted  or  strayed  from  the  right  path,  it  has  been, 
either  because  its  votaries  have  been  content  with  mere  unverified  or  unverifiable 
speculation ;  or  it  has  been,  because  the  accumulation  of  details  of  observation 
has  for  a  time  excluded  ^peculation."  * 

SOME  PROBLEMS  AND  PRINCiPLES  OF  GOVERNMENT  REGULA- 
TION OF  RAILROADS. 

By  EMORY  R.  JOHNSON, 
Profe»9(Hr  of  Transportation  and  Oommeroe,  UnlverHty  of  Petm9yh>a$Ua, 

Different  policies  as  regards  the  ownership  and  operation  of  railroads  char- 
acterize the  relation  of  the  Government  to  the  railroads  in  the  countries  com- 
posing the  Pan  American  Union.  In  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  Paraguay, 
Bolivia,  and  the  Guianas  the  policy  of  complete  corporate  ownership  prevails; 
in  Mexico  and  Brazil  nearly  all  the  railroads  are  Government  lines;  in  Peru 
the  major  share  of  the  railroads  belong  to  the  State ;  in  Chile  railroad  owner- 
ship is  about  equally  divided  between  the  Government  and  the  corporations; 
while  in  the  West  Indian  and  Central  American  countries,  and  in  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  and  Argentina,  the  Governments  own  only  a  small  share  of  the  total 
rail  mileage.  There  are  corporation-owned  railroads  in  all  countries  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  and  consequently  each  country  must  concern  its^f 
with  the  Government  regulation  of  railroad  charges. 

The  concrete  problems  connected  with  railway  regulation  necessarily  vary 
with  different  countries.    The  purpose  of  regulation  and  the  necessity  therefor 

^The  BecoDBtmctlon  of  Boonomlc  Theory,  p.  !• 
*Tlie  Grammar  of  Sdcnoe,  p.  81. 
*Cliirord,  Lectoret  and  Ihiiaja,  p.  96. 
«Ibld.,  p.  428. 

■Buaya  in  Politleal  Bocmomy,  p.  164. 

•"The  Progreat  of  Science,  1887-1887,"  in  Methoda  and  Beaolta:  Bnaya  (New  York* 
1898),  pp.  64-66. 
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may  be  fundamentally  the  same  In  all  countries;  but  the  laws  to  be  enacted 
and  the  administrative  agencies  to  be  created  to  make  regulation  effective, 
not  only  in  preventing  harmful  practices  but  also  in  securing  more  adequate 
and  ^adent  railroad  facilities,  will  be  influenced  by  the  physical,  economic, 
and  political  conditions  characteristic  of  the  several  countries.  No  argument 
is  required  to  prove  the  need  of  adapting  railroad  regulation  to  the  special 
conditions  peculiar  to  each  country,  or  of  legislating  in  the  United  States, 
Brazil,  and  elsewhere  with  regard  to  the  particular  transportation  problems 
of  each  country.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to  consider  the  provisions 
of  the  legislation  that  any  particular  country  should  enact  for  the  regulation 
of  railroads;  the  object  is  rather  to  state  some  problems  common  to  railroad 
regulation  and  some  general  principles  that  should  control  legislative  and 
executive  action. 

As  I  have  stated  elsewhere,^  the  essence  of  the  problem  of  Government  regu- 
lation of  railroads  owned  and  controlled  by  corporations  consists  of  harmoniz- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  the  interests  of  private  corporations  of  a  quasi  public 
character,  engaged  for  profit  in  the  performance  of  a  service  of  a  public  nature, 
with  the  interests  of  the  individuals,  the  localities,  and  the  general  public 
served  by  carriers.  The  aim  sought  by  the  carriers  is  an  increasing  business 
at  rates  that  will  yield  as  large  profits  as  can  be  obtained  without  interfering 
with  the  growth  of  traffic ;  the  interests  of  the  public  served  by  the  railroads 
require  that  the  service  shall  be  progressively  efficient,  that  the  charges  shall 
be  as  stable  as  general  business  conditions  warrant,  and  shall  be  neither  un- 
reasonably high  nor  unjustly  discriminatory  as  between  persons,  places,  or 
kinds  of  traffic.  * 

Such  a  problem  as  this  must  necessarily  be  a  permanent  one,  because  it 
Involves  the  determination  and  enforcement  of  equity.  ESquity  being  a  matter 
of  relationship  varies  with  changes  in  the  things  compared.  What  is  equitable 
to-day  may  not  be  so  to-morrow.  A  rate  that  was  reasonable  five  years  ago 
may  be  unjust  at  the  present  time,  and  a  service  formerly  adequate  may  have 
become  quite  unsatisfactory.  Some  problems  of  government  can  be  disposed 
of  by  legislation;  other  problems  have  to  be  faced  day  by  day,  year  in  and 
year  out.     Railway  regulation  is  a  problem  that  comes  within  the  latter 


There  is  no  longer  need  of  including  in  a  paper  upon  railroad  r^nilation  an 
argomoit  upon  the  necessity  of  making  the  agents  and  facilities  of  rail  trans- 
portation subject  to  governmental  authority.  The  carriers  and  the  public  alike 
recognize  railroad  transportation  to  be  a  service  of  a  public  nature  that  must 
needs  be  so  performed  as  to  afford,  in  as  great  a  degree  as  possible,  Justice  and 
fairness  of  opportunity  as  between  persons  and  as  among  places.  From  what- 
ever angle  the  long-contested  question  of  the  €K>vemment  control  of  railroads 
may  be  viewed  by  men  of  different  environment  and  training,  all  fair-minded 
men  agree  as  to  the  necessity  of  such  governmental  authority  over  rail  carriers 
as  may  be  required  to  minimize  unreasonable  discriminations  in  services  and 
charges.  Differences  of  opinion  arise,  if  at  all,  not  as  to  the  necessity  for 
governmental  regulation  of  railroads,,  but  as  to  the  limits  that  should  be  placed 
upon  public  control  of  the  carriers. 

Tb  succeed  in  any  reform  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  proceed  by  right  methods 
in  the  right  direction,  but  also  to  know  what  limits  to  give  to  the  movement 
It  is  possibly  more  harmful  to  proceed  too  far  than  to  stop  short  of  the  proper 

iflee  Amerleas  Railway  Trantportatioii,  cli.  zziz,  and  Slements  of  TransDortatton* 
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goal.    These  generalizations  apply  to  the  Goyemmeut  regulation  of  railroads, 
as  indeed  to  all  legislation  intended  to  better  economic  and  social  conditiona 

In  considering  the  limitations  that  should  be  placed  upon  railroad  r^^atlon 
the  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  that,  while  the  occasion  that  prompts  legisla- 
tion is  the  elimination  and  prevention  of  abuses,  the  main  object  of  regulation 
is  the  attainment  of  positlye,  not  negative,  results.  As  a  result  of  the  Govern- 
ment's relation  to  the  carriers  the  public  should  be  served  with  better  trans- 
portation facilities.  Regulation  should  not  only  prevent  the  carriers  from  doing 
wrong;  it  should  also  formulate  standards  of  right  conduct,  and  secure  for 
the  public  adequate  transportation  fbcilitles  so  managed  and  operated  as  to 
render  efficient  service. 

The  primary  need  of  the  public  is  for  adequate  transportation  fticUlties,  for 
a  transportation  system  that  develops  with  the  growth  of  the  country,  and  so 
completely  serves  all  parts  of  the  country  as  to  permit  each  section  of  the 
national  territory  to  use  its  natural  resources  and  to  employ  the  skill  and 
energies  of  its  population  in  profitable  production. 

The  healthy  development  of  railroad  transportation  facilities,  whoi  they 
are  provided  by  corporations,  is  conditioned  upon  the  railroad  business  being 
an  attractive  investment  for  the  owners  of  private  capital,  and  upon  the 
railroad  service  being  one  that  appeals  to  men  of  executive  ability.  A  policy 
of  Government  inspection,  regulation,  and  control  that  made  it  difficult  for 
railroad  companies  to  secure  capital  under  favorable  conditions,  or  that  caused 
men  ambitious  of  large  success  in  life  to  turn  to  other  pursuits  than  the 
managing  of  railroads  could  not  fail,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  public. 

In  the  management  of  railroads  operated  by  a  large  number  of  corporations 
cooperation,  both  among  connecting  and  among  parallel  and  rival  lines,  is  neces- 
sary. Shippers,  consignees,  and  travelers  desire  a  unified  and  responsible 
service  by  a  transportation  system  that  unites  all  parts  of  the  country  and  is 
available  to  all  patrons  under  like  conditions  as  regards  charges  and  service 
efficiency.  The  theory  of  the  common  law  of  the  several  States  in  the  United 
States  and  of  the  statute  law  of  the  States  and  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  that  each  railroad  company  should  act  independently  of  its  competitors* 
and  that  companies  owning  parallel  and  rival  lines  should  not  be  allowed  to 
cooperate  or  unite  in  arranging  their  competitive  services  or  in  determining 
and  maintaining  their  charges  for  those  services.  This  theory  of  law  is 
neither  in  accord  with  the  necessary  practice  of  the  railways  nor  in  harmony 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  public. 

While  the  theory  of  common  and  statutory  law  remains  unchanged,  both  the 
general  public  and  the  responsible  Government  officials  recognize  the  necessity 
of  the  cooperation  of  rival  railways  in  the  making  of  rates,  the  arrangement  of 
services,  and  the  adjustment  of  numerous  affairs  of  common  interest  to  the 
several  railways.  This  cooperation  among  competing  lines  is,  under  the  present 
system  of  law,  necessarily  informal,  but  is  possibly  as  effective  as  it  would  be  if 
the  law  permitted  a  greater  degree  of  common  action.  In  the  future  develop- 
ment of  railway  legislation  in  the  United  States  the  necessity  and  desirability 
of  railway  cooperation  should  be  recognized,  and  the  railroads  should  be  per- 
mitted to  do  openly,  subject  to  Government  supervision  and  necessary  regula- 
tion, what  chey  now  do  informally  and  in  a  large  measure  secretly. 

It  is  now  nearly  a  half  century  since  railway  regulation  was  begun  by  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  and  nearly  a  third  of  a  century  since  the 
Interstate  Commerce  act  became  a  law.  The  experience  of  these  years  has 
made  clear  to  everybody  that  railway  regulation,  if  successful,  must  start  with 
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glYlng  fall  publicity  to  the  seryice  and  to  the  activities  of  the  companies  that 
perfonn  the  B^yice.  This,  however,  is  merely  preparatory  to  regulation,  which 
consists  in  sobstitnting  for  private  standards  of  business  management  egultable 
pfoblic  standards  as  regards  charges,  services,  facilities,  accounts,  and  finances. 

Railway  legislation  was  undertaken  in  this  country,  primarily,  to  regulate 
charges  and  prevent  discriminations.  It  has  now  so  developed  as  to  include  a 
large  degree  of  supervision  and  regulation  of  the  facilities  by  which  the  services 
are  performed  and  of  the  accounts  and  practices  of  railway  companies.  The 
financial  methods  and  practices  of  railways  have  not  yet  been  subjected  to 
regulation  by  the  United  States  (Government  Several  of  the  States,  however, 
have  undertaken  the  supervision  of  railway  financiering,  particularly  as  regarda 
the  control  of  the  issues  of  stocks  and  bonds. 

While  railroad  regulation  in  the  United  States,  which  at  first  concerned  itself 
mainly  with  the  prevention  of  unreasonable  charges  and  unjust  discriminations^ 
baa  broadened  into  the  administrative  supervision  of  the  faculties,  and  servlcea 
of  carriers,  the  principles  of  rate  making  and  r^ulation  are  still  in  process  of 
evolution.  During  recent  years  the  conviction  has  been  growing  that  the  cost 
of  the  service  should  be  given  more  weight  than  it  has  been  accorded  in  the 
making  of  rates  and  in  passing  Judgment  up<A  rates  whose  reasonableness  may 
be  called  in  question  before  commissions  or  courts. 

Because  of  the  greater  consideration  being  given  to  cost  in  Judging  as  to  the 
reasonableness  of  rates  and  also  because  of  the  growing  conviction  on  the  part 
of  the  public  tliat  the  financial  transactions  of  railroads  should  be  as  free  from 
secrecy  and  as  fully  subject  to  Qovernment  regulation  as  are  the  services, 
diarges,  and  accounts  of  the  carriers,  the  Ck>ngres8  of  the  United  States  in  1918 
directed  the  Interstate  Ck)nmierce  Ck)mmiasion  to  perform  the  difficult  and 
lengthy  task  of  valuing  the  property  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  this  action  by  Congress,  several  of  the  States  had  prepared,  or  had 
undertaken,  the  physical  valuation  of  the  railroads  within  their  respective 
bordo^  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  fully  conunitted  to  the  task  of 
determining  the  value  of  railroads  and  of  keeping  the  valuation  up  to  date  by 
such  periodic  revisions  as  may  be  necessary. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  of  the  several  State  commissions  in  the  United  States  as 
to  the  reasonableness  of  rates  that  have  been  fixed  by  the  carriers  shall  be 
determined  by  giving  weight  to  the  cost  of  the  service.  During  the  last  decade, 
rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  railroad  accounting,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  possible 
tliat  Government  accountants  may  be  able  to  determine,  with  fair  accuracy, 
the  cost  of  transportation  for  the  several  classes  of  freight  and  for  the  com- 
modities that  move  in  relatively  large  volume ;  although  it  is  not  to  be  exi)ected 
that  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  ascertain  closely  the  cost  of  transporting  each 
particular  article  of  freight  cftrried  by  the  railroads.  On  the  whole,  however,  it 
is  probable  tliat  cost  can  be  made  a  workable  general  basis  of  railroad  charges. 

Should  this  be  found  by  experience  to  be  the  case,  the  question  will  still 
reoialn  how  folly  costs  ought  to  be  made  the  basis  of  railroad  charges  and  to 
what  extent,  if  any,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  value  of  the  service 
to  shippers  and  consignees.  Economists,  commissioners,  and  legislators  are 
ttm  debating  this  question,  and  I  shall  not  venture  to  assert  what  the  ultimate 
decision  will  be  as  to  the  theoretically  Just  and  the  most  desirable  basis  of 
railway  charges.  As  I  now  view  the  question,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  probable 
tbat  cost  will  ever  be  made  the  sole  basis  of  railroad  charges.  It  is  probable 
that  other  f^ictors  will  be,  and  ought  to  be,  taken  into  consideration  In  deter- 
mining the  reasonableness  of  the  charges  of  railroad  companies. 
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One  reason  for  belleying  that  this  will  be  the  ultimate  decision  is  that  cost  is 
a  basis  more  in  harmony  with  charges  made  in  accordance  with  private  busi- 
ness standards  than  with  charges  made  with  reference  to  the  realization  of 
general  public  and  social  aims.  Unless  It  be  shown,  theoretically  or  by  experi- 
ence, that  an  adherence  to  cost  as  the  primary  standard  of  reasonableness  of 
rates  will  enable  the  Government  so  to  regulate  railroads  as  to  promote  social 
ends  to  a  desirable  degree,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  cost  will  be  the  only 
factor  in  deciding  what  is  Just  or  unjust,  desirable  or  undesirable^  advanta- 
geous or  disadvantageous  as  regards  the  charges  of  public  carriers. 

The  one  debated  step  In  the  regulation  of  railroads  not  yet  tak^i  in  the 
United  States  is  that  of  public  control  of  the  financial  operations  of  railroads 
and  other  public  utilities.  Measures  providing  for  the  supervision  and  regula- 
tion of  the  stock  and  bond  Issues  of  railway  companies  engaged  In  Interstate 
commerce  have  been  before  Ck)ngress  for  several  years,  and  there  are  indica- 
tions that  Congress  will,  in  the  near  future,  require  railroad  companies  to 
secure  the  Government's  approval  of  proposed  Issues  of  securities.  As  I  have 
already  Indicated,  such  legislation  is  as  much  to  be  desired  as  was  the  legisla- 
tion subjecting  the  railroad  services,  charges,  and  accounts  to  effective  govern- 
mental control. 

In  this  brief  discussion  of  some  of  the  problems  and  principles  of  govern- 
mental regulation  of  railroads  the  experience  and  needs  of  the  United  States 
rather  than  of  other  countries  have  necessarily  been  considered.  Doubtless, 
the  general  principles  of  railroad  regulation  applicable  in  one  country  are  valid 
in  other  countries,  although  practical  measures  to  give  effect  to  these  principles 
may  vary  widely  on  account  of  different  political  and  economic  conditions. 

Bmphasls  needs  to  be  laid  in  all  countries  upon  the  administrative  character 
of  the  problems  of  governmental  regulation  of  railroads.  Success  depends 
upon  the  adequacy  and  efficiency  of  administrative  agencies  created  to  enforce 
legislation.  The  wisest  laws  are  those  that  establish  general  principles  and 
standards  and  give  to  the  commission  or  administrative  body  created  to  enforce 
the  laws  ample  discretionary  and  executive  powers.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  were  somewhat  slow  to  realize  this  fact,  but  the  lesson  has  now  been 
learned,  and  the  Federal  and  State  commissions  are  being  given  adequate  ad- 
ministrative powers. 

In  considering  the  relation  of  the  Government  to  the  railroads,  one  is  neces- 
sarily confronted  with  the  broad  question  whether  regulation  is  to  be  per- 
manent in  some  countries  and  Government  ownership  to  prevail  In  other 
countries,  or  whether  Government  ownership  will  ultimately  prevail  in  all 
countries.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  this  fundamental  question  can  be 
determined  theoretically  or  a  priori.  Each  country  must  work  out  the  problem 
on  the  basis  of  experience  and  with  reference  to  its  own  political  and  economic 
conditions. 

One  thing  is  certain,  tliat  no  country  will  find  it  to  be  permanently  advan- 
tageous to  have  both  private  and  Government  operation  of  railroads.  The 
dual  system  of  private  railroads  and  €k)vernment  lines  has  been  shown  by  the 
experience  of  European  and  other  countries  to  be  as  impracticable  as  illogical* 
Ck)vernment  regulation  is  theoretically  defensible,  and  in  some  countries  has 
been  found  to  work  successfully.  Likewise,  Government  ownership  and  opera- 
tion have  proven  satisfactory  In  a  number  of  countries,  but  the  lesson  of  ex- 
perience is  that  the  success  of  Government  ownership  depends  upon  the  com- 
plete nationalization  of  railroads  and  the  management  of  the  nationalized  sys- 
tem of  railroad  transportation  with  reference  to  the  furtherance  of  clearly 
defined  political  and  economic  ends. 
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Predlctioiis  as  to  the  future  are  xuemally  of  little  value,  but  it  seems  apparent 
that  private  ownership  and  Qovemment  regulation  of  railroads  is  to  prevail 
in  some  countries  and  that  Qovemment  ownership  and  operation  is  to  be  the 
permanent  policy  of  other  countries.  Some  States  of  the  Pan-American  Union 
now  have  private  ownership  of  railroads  under  Government  regulation,  other 
States  have  completely  nationalized  their  railroads,  while  other  countries  are 
experimenting  with  the  policy  of  partial  nationalization.  The  prediction  I 
venture  to  make  is  that  ultimately  all  of  the  nations  of  the  Pan-American 
Union  will  adopt  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  alternative  policies,  private  rail- 
roads nnder  Government  r^^ation  or  complete  nationalization  of  railroads. 

AdjonnmMQti 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  SECTION  IX  WITH  AMERICAN 

ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION.' 

Ralbioh  Hotbl, 
Thursday  aftemoofij  December  SOj  1916, 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2.80  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 
Tone: 

The  Belation  of  Public  Tinance  to  Private  Credit. 

Paper  presented  by  Section  IX: 

The  relation  of  public  finance  to  private  credit,  by  Willard 
Straight. 
Discussion : 

Julio  Philippi,  Sridinas  R.  Wagel,  C.  E.  Pepper,  Vincent  Gon- 
z&les  B,'  and  Prof.  Bonn. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  Straight  follows : 

THE  RELATION  OF  PUBLIC  FINANCE  TO  PRIVATE  CREDIT. 

By  WILLARD  STRAIGHT, 
American  International  Corporation^  New  York  City, 

The  economist  or  the  student  of  finance,  in  discussing  the  theory  of  credits, 
must  necessarily  analyase  the  Interaction  of  gold  reserves,  of  Inflation  and  de- 
preciation, and  the  effect  of  favorable  or  adverse  balances  of  trade.  Def^rlng 
to  your  superior  knowledge  of  these  most  interesting  and  important  matters, 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  deal  therewith.  I  shall.  If  I  may,  ask  you  to  approach 
the  general  subject  from  a  somewhat  different  angle,  and  to  regard  private 
credit  as  the  national  basis  upon  which  any  constructive  international  com- 
mercial and  financial  development  must  depend. 

In  the  past  we  in  the  United  States  unfortunately  have  been  accustomed  too 
generally  to  consider  credit  problems  not  on  their  intrinsic  merits,  but  from 
partisan  points  of  view.  Thanks  to  our  enormous  resources  we  have  been  able 
to  borrow  freely  and  on  easy  terms  from  Europe.  Our  own  capital,  therefore, 
inevitably  has  been  attracted  by  quick  returns  and  we  have  been  influenced 
by  reasons  of  immediate  expediency  rather  than  guided  by  a  clear  conception 
of  the  ultimate  goaL  In  consequence,  we  were  long  blind  to  the  necessity  of 
evolving  a  well-balanced,  consistent,  and  progressive  national  financial  policy, 
designed  to  correlate  and  galvanize  into  effective  cooperation  the  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  commercial  activities  from  whose  cumulative  power  such  a  policy 
should  derive  its  momentum.  Our  failure  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  cre- 
ating adequate  credit  machinery  cost  us  dearly.  We  persistently  disregarded 
the  bitter  experience  of  recurring  panics  and  were  long  deaf  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  men  who,  like  the  late  Senator  Aldrlch  and  Mr.  Paul  Warburg,  urged 
the  organization  of  a  banking  system  which  would  enable  us  to  mobilize  our 
reserves  and  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  our  credit  resources. 


^  There  was  no  stenographic  report  of  the  seeslon. 
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In  the  20  years  preceding  our  Civil  War  the  United  States  had  traded  in 
every  sea.  Foreign  commerce  in  those  days  was  largely  a  question  of  barter. 
The  intricate  problems  of  international  finance,  which  are  now  so  absorbing, 
were  unheard  of,  and  the  development  of  markets  by  judicious  investment  was 
virtually  unknown.  Great  Britain,  Grermany,  and  France  later  discovered  that 
bankers  held  the  golden  key  to  over-seas  trade.  We,  however,  were  busily 
engaged  in  borrowing  abroad  and  ourselves  had  no  surplus  funds  for  foreign 
investment.  We  exported  raw  materials  and  imported  manufactured  goods. 
Following  the  Spanish  War,  however,  American  industry,  through  the  great 
combinations,  became  organized  in  units  sufficiently  powerful  to  enable  it  to 
alter  the  export  trade.  Our  manufacturers  soon  realized  that  unless  American 
bankers  would  finance  their  foreign  customers  they  could  not  compete  with 
British  and  German  industry.  An  American  banking  group  was  organized  for 
China,  and  loans  to  South  and  Central  American  Republics  were  considered. 
A  certain  stage  of  what  might  be  termed  economic  saturation  having  been 
reached  within  our  own  boundaries,  we  began  to  look  abroad.  Just  as  the 
development  of  our  eastern  seaboard  enabled  the  merchants  of  the  early  fifties 
to  hold  their  own  in  the  trading  competition  of  the  period  so  the  general  stand- 
ard throughout  our  country  Just  prior  to  the  European  war  had  brought  our 
bankers  and  manufacturers  to  the  point  where  increasing  production  and  accu- 
mulating capital  at  home,  and  the  ability  to  borrow  on  low  terms  in  London 
and  Paris,  made  them  anxious  to  enter  the  financial-commercial  struggle  for 
trade  with  the  as  yet  undeveloped  comers  of  the  earth.  The  Federal  reserve 
act,  by  releasing  reserves,  added  tremendously  to  our  credit  resources.  Before 
the  efficacy  of  this  new  machinery  could  be  tested,  however,  it  was  subjected 
to  the  sadden  strain  of  war. 

The  American  Republics  have  been  differently  affected  by  the  world-wide 
crisis.  We  who  have  been  able  to  sell  largely  to  Europe  have  been  enriched. 
The  countries  which  have  depended  upon  European  capital  for  their  develop- 
ment have  been  obliged  to  postpone  many  important  works.  But  all  of  us 
shall  be  wise.  Indeed,  if  by  closely  observing  the  manner  in  which  the  nations 
now  at  war  deal  with  the  problems  to  which  this  crisis  has  given  rise,  we  are 
able  to  profit  by  their  example  and  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  their  mistakes. 

At  the  outset  Germany  alone  was  prepared.  Not  only  her  armies,  but  her 
flnanctal  and  industrial  resources  were  at  once  mobilized.  In  France  and  in 
Great  Britain  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  the  necessity  for  correlating 
every  tana  of  national  activity  in  the  supreme  struggle  for  victory  was  not 
at  onee  realized. 

Oolneldent  with  military  and  naval  endeavor,  the  importance  of  conserving 
national  credit  was  recognized  from  the  outset  The  German  problem  o^war 
finance  has  been  simplified  by  her  inability  to  import  goods  from  abroad.  The 
(nwBtlon  of  at  present  providing  gold  exchange  has  consequently  been  one  of 
subordlDate  InxpcHrtance.  Great  Britain  and  France,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  obliged  to  purchase  vast  quantities  of  mat^ial,  and  their  financial  meas- 
ures win  repay  the  most  careful  study.  Early  steps  were  taken  by  these  two 
GovemmentB  to  assure  the  continuance  of  business  as  nearly  as  possible  along 
normal  lines.  In  England  bill  brokers  and  foreign  exchange  houses,  as  well 
as  manufacturers  and  merchants  engaged  in  over-seas  trade,  were  given  special 
guaranties  by  the  Government  Proceeds  of  the  war  loans  were  utilized  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  assure  uninterrupted  and  profitable  business,  in  order 
that  the  proceeds  thereof  mls^t  be  subject  to  yet  further  calls.  When  the 
London  Stock  Exchange  was  opened  early  in  the  present  year  it  was  an- 
nounced that  no  new  foreign  issues  might  be  made  without  the  permission 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    The  financial  resources  of  Great  Britain 
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were  to  be  conserved  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  British  investors  to  induce  them  to  sell  their  holdings  of  Ameri- 
can securities  in  order  that  they  might  invest  in  the  British  war  loans,  and 
only  recently,  in  order  to  maintain  exchange,  the  Grovernment  itself  has 
offered  to  buy  in  British  holdings  of  American  securities  by  exchanging  its 
own  bonds  therefor. 

In  France,  through  the  cooperation  of  some  of  the  large  private  banking 
houses,  French  investors  were  induced  to  deposit  their  holdings  of  American 
issues  to  provide  the  basis  for  a  credit  which  was  negotiated  in  this  country. 
In  both  England  and  France,  every  effort  was  made  to  issue  war  loans  in  a 
form  which  would  attract  the  small  investor.  In  other  words,  the  European 
financial  policies  have  been  calculated  to  provide  the  means  for  continuing  the 
war  not  only  by  financing  military  operations,  but  by  granting  extraordinary 
facilities  to  conserve  financial,  industrial,  and  commercial  resources  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  Such  synchronization  of  effort;  such  coordination  of 
national  activities — cooperation  on  such  a  scale — ^is  without  precedent  For 
us  in  the  United  States  at  least,  it  would,  in  the  absence  of  special  legislation, 
be  impossible  Yet  we,  too,  have  widened  our  financial  outlook  and  engaged 
in  oi)erations  which  two  years  ago  we  would  have  considered  fantastic.  In 
the  autumn  of  1914  our  most  pressing  problem,  the  stabilization  of  exchange 
by  the  settlement  of  our  inunediate  debt  to  Europe,  required  the  united  energy 
of  the  newly  organized  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  bankers  who  loyally 
stepped  into  the  breach.  Within  six  months  after  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tillties,  however,  we  were  busily  engaged  in  this  country  in  devising  ways  and 
means  by  which  we  might  assist  Europe  to  pay  for  our  goods  which  were 
being  purchased  in  increasing  volume.  We  bought  back  from  Europe  great 
quantities  of  our  securities.  A  series  of  minor  credit  <^)erations  culminated 
in  the  flotation  of  the  great  allied  loan.  The  success  of  the  war  loans  In  Qreat 
Britain,  France,  and  Qermany  depended  upon  the  credit  of  the  countless  private 
individuals  who  subscribed  their  savings  to  support  the  mobilized  and  cor- 
related military,  flnancial,  industrial,  and  commercial  activities.  In  making 
a  public  offering  of  the  Anglo-French  loan  in  this  country,  the  American 
bankers  were  performing  a  function  analogous  to  that  of  the  Governments  in 
Europe.  By  mobilizing  our  private  capital,  they  were  endeavoring  to  create 
a  public  credit  to  finance  the  great  export  trade  from  which  our  present  pros- 
perity has  been  derived.  This  transaction  was  almost  as  important  to  this 
country  as  a  whole  as  it  was  to  the  powers  now  at  war.  Every  individual  who 
has  invested  in  the  European  credits  which  have  been  negotiated  here,  has  stimu- 
lated American  industry  by  facilitating  the  export  of  American  goods  and  by 
acquiring  a  private  investment  has  performed  a  public  service. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  there  had  been  intimate  com- 
mercial relations  between  the  American  nations.  The  trade  between  this 
country  and  our  sister  Republics  farther  to  the  south,  however,  had  not  been 
developed.  There  was  a  long-established  British  and  Fraich  investment  in 
the  Argentine,  in  Brazil,  in  Uruguay,  in  Chile  and  Peru,  and  the  dealings 
between  South  and  North  America  were  largely  conducted  through  London 
and  Paris.  The  relationship  was  triangular;  imports  into  the  United  States 
from  South  America  were  heavily  in  excess  of  our  exports,  and  our  d^it 
balance  was  settled  in  pounds  sterling.  The  declaration  of  moratoria,  the 
dislocation  of  credit  machinery,  the  interruption  of  shipping  affected  the  entire 
American  continent.  Canada  only  was  at  war.  The  neutral  nations,  find- 
ing the  old  channels  of  trade  suddenly  blocked,  looked  to  each  other.  We 
set  to  work  to  examine  our  mutual  needs  and  endeavored  to  find  means  by 
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which  we  might  be  of  mutual  assistance.  Steps  were  taken  to  handle  ex- 
change direct  between  New  York  and  the  other  American  financial  centers. 
Branches  of  the  National  City  Bank  were  opened  to  provide  facilities  which 
had  not  theretofore  existed.  Informal  discussions  between  diplomats  and 
representatives  of  American  business  developed  into  the  Pan  American  Finan- 
cial Conference  held  last  spring  under  the  auspices  of  our  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Pan  Americanism,  which  too  long  had  been  a  pleasant  after-dinner 
phrase,  gradually  assumed  practical  significance  as  it  was  realized  more  gener- 
ally throughout  both  continents  that  an  increasing  intimacy  would  be  mutually 
benefidaL 

It  Is  difficult  to  generalize.  Each  nation  has  problems  peculiarly  its  own, 
which  must  be  given  separate  consideration  and  regarded  in  the  light  of  particu- 
lar needs.  It  is,  nevertheless,  possible  to  state  that  in  almost  every  case  the  Re- 
publics to  the  south  require  capital  for  their  development,  while  the  United 
States  Is  seeking  more  extensive  markets  for  its  manufactured  goods. 

By  reason  of  our  present  great  and  increasing  prosperity  and  the  restrictions 
which  the  necessity  for  reconstruction  will  impose  upon  the  European  bankers 
who  have  hitherto  financed  development  enterprises  throughout  the  world  it 
would  seem  inevitable  that  those  who  are  seeking  capital  must,  for  a  time  at 
least,  largely  depend  upon  the  accommodation  which  they  may  be  able  to  secure 
In  this  country.  Fortunately,  with  the  increase  of  our  investing  power  there 
has  come  a  rapidly  growing  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  this  power,  consti- 
tuting as  it  does  a  national  asset*  should  be  utilized  for  national  ends.  The  re- 
sources which  we  will  have  at  our  command  will  undoubtedly  in  some  measure 
be  available  for  the  rehabilitation  of  EHiropean  industry  after  the  war.  It  will 
be  to  our  selfish  interest  to  assist  in  so  far  as  we  consistently  can  in  the  restora- 
tion of  normal  financial  and  commercial  conditions  throughout  the  world.  In 
<m]tf  that  American  industry,  upon  which  our  prosperity  so  largely  depends, 
may  benefit  by  the  use  of  our  lending  power,  however,  it  must  be  a  primary 
feature  of  our  policy,  as  far  as  possible,  to  utilize  our  available  capital  in  co- 
operation with  the  borrowers  to  create  and  assure  a  market  for  American 
goods.  But  the  readiness  of  American  bankers  to  undertake  to  offer  foreign 
securities  will  necessarily  depend  upon  the  credit  of  the  prospective  borrower 
and  upon  the  return  to  be  derived  from  the  purchase  of  the  securities  offered. 
The  credit  of  certain  of  our  sister  Republics  in  South  and  Central  America  is 
unquestioned,  but  the  development  of  others,  equally  rich  in  resources,  has  in 
the  past  been  hampered  by  political  disturbance.  They  have  afforded  fields 
for  speculation  rather  than  for  investment,  and  foreign  capital  has  too  fre- 
quently allied  Itself  with  one  political  party  or  another  for  illicit  mutual  gain 
rather  than  to  secure  a  legitimate  profit  for  public  work  well  done.  It  has 
often  been  urged  that  our  own  Ctovernment  should  in  some  way  guarantee  or 
assure  the  safety  of  foreign  investments  undertaken  by  its  nationals.  Our  State 
Department  may  use  its  good  offices  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  a  Just  contract 
entered  into  in  good  faith,  but  it  can  not,  and  should  not,  act  as  a  collecting 
agency.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  those  who  desire  to  borrow,  nations  as  well 
as  individuals,  to  maintain  their  credit  in  order  that  they  may  secure  necessary 
financial  assistance  on  reasonable  terms.  To  assure  public  is  to  safeguard  pri- 
vate credit.    Where  private  credit  i§  unquestioned  national  borrowing  power 

Is  secure. 

The  European  war  lias  given  to  the  American  Republics  a  new  bond  of  mutual 
dependence.  Politically  we  are  closer  than  ever  before.  In  our  mutual  neces- 
sity there  is  a  need  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  opportunity  for  much  more  Inti- 
mate commercial  and  financial  cooperation.    You  require  capital,  while  we,  in 
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turn,  must  try  to  stimulate  the  exchange  of  products  between  this  country  and 
our  sister  Republics  to  the  south.  In  order  that  we  may  sell  our  goods  to  you, 
we  must  enable  you  to  produce  more,  which  we,  in  turn,  can  purchase.  We 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  we  must  furnish  capital  to  our  customers  if  we 
would  market  our  goods.  We  must  maintain  a  relationship  which,  in  being 
mutually  profitable,  will  bring  a  better  mutual  understanding  of  our  aspirations 
and  ideals.  Such  a  relationship  can  be  established  *if  those  who  would  secure 
financial  assistance  offer  conditions  which  will  attract  our  investment  and  if 
we,  in  turn,  are  willing  to  grant  the  credits  which  will  enable  you  to  purchase 
in  this  country  the  articles  which  you  require.  Both  lender  and  borrower  must 
mobilize  private  credit — the  borrower  in  order  that  he  may  borrow  advanta- 
geously for  the  development  of  his  resources ;  the  lender  in  order  that  he  may 
lend  intelligently  for  the  extension  of  his  national  trade.  Private  credit  is  the 
ultimate  basis  of  international  finance,  and  we  are  Just  entering  upon  an  era 
where  public  finance  will  play  an  increasingly  important  part  as  the  most 
powerful  instrument  of  constructive  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  national  policy. 

Adjournment. 


THIRD  GENERAL  SESSION  OF  SECTION  IX. 

New  WnxABD  Hotel, 
Friday  mommg^  December  Sly  1916. 

Honorary  Chairman,  Boberto  Ancizab.^ 
Chairman,  Edwin  B.  A.  Seugman. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  10.80  o'clock  by  Chairman  Selig- 
man. 

Mr.  Edwin  B.  A.  Sslioman.  Gentlemen,  we  have  the  great  pleasure 
and  honor  of  haying  with  us  to  preside  over  the  sessions  to-day  Senor 
Dr.  Boberto  Ancizar,  the  first  secretary  of  the  legation  of  Colombia, 
whom  I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Dr. 
Seligman  read  his  paper  on  ^^The  relations  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  revenues." 

THB  RELATIONS  OF  FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL  REVENUES. 

By  EDWIN  R.  A.  SELIGMAN, 
Profet9ar  of  Political  Economy  and  Finance,  ColumMa  Uni^erHty, 

It  is  only  in  modem  times  that  the  fiscal  interrelations  between  central  and 
local  governments  have  become  of  importance.  In  ordinary  States  the  question 
is  one  of  divergence  between  national  revenues  and  local  revenues.  In  Federal 
States  the  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the  interposition  of  the  Common- 
wealth or  State  between  the  Federal  or  National  Government  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  local  government  on  the  other. 

Government  revenues  are  the  counterpart  of  Government  expenditures,  and 
these  depend  primarily  upon  the  character  and  the  extent  of  Grovernment  func- 
tions. From  this  point  of  view,  the  fiscal  relations  in  question  are  of  consider- 
able complexity.  All  expenditures  were  originally  local  in  character.  Eico- 
nomlc  life  was  at  the  outset  based  upon  a  local  economy,  and  what  little  money 
was  spent  was  both  raised  and  expended  primarily  for  local  purposes.  It  was 
only  when  the  National  State  developed  as  a  result  of  the  profound  economic 
changes  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  that  national  expenditures  now  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  especially  for  the  purposes  of  the  army  and  the  navy.  Some- 
what later  there  came  a  twofold  development  as  a  consequence  on  the  one  hand 
of  trade  apd  commerce  and  on  the  other  of  democracy. 

Trade  and  commerce  were  responsible  for  the  growth  of  exx>enditures  con- 
nected with  transportation,  and  esp^ially  with  good  roads.  Although  this  was 
accomplished  in  part  by  the  localities,  more  and  more  supervision  was  exercised 
by  the  Central  Gtovemments,  so  that  the  expenditures  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment for  such  purposes  now  grew  to  considerable  proportions.    The  same  was 

>  At  present  minister  from  Colombia  to  Argentina. 
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true  still  later  when,  as  in  France,  the  construction  of  canals  called  for  large 
outlays.  The  result  of  the  mov^nent  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  that  the  great  burden  of  expenditure  resting  upon  the  individual 
was  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  the  Central  Qovernment,  and  that  even  in 
England  the  local  expenditures  were  limited  in  large  measure  to  the  care  of 
the  poor,  with  very  slight  additions  for  roads  and  other  miscellaneous  purposes. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  democratic  movement,  which 
was  the  result  of  the  industrial  revolution,  altered  the  situation  in  two  ways. 
In  the  first  place  there  now  came  a  rapid  increase  of  expenditures  for  educa- 
tion, for  improving  the  health  and  sanitation  of  the  community,  and,  finally, 
for  developing  the  general  welfare  in  its  still  wider  aspects.  In  the  second 
place  these  expenditures  were  overwhelmingly  local  in  diaracter,  althou^ 
there  has  also  been  a  tendency  of  late  for  the  Central  Governments  to  assume 
to  an  increasing  extent  some  of  the  same  functions.  The  consequence  has 
been  that,  on  the  whole,  in  the  most  recent  period  local  expenditures  have 
become  in  many  ways  quite  as  important  as,  even  if  not  more  important  than, 
the  central  expenditures. 

While  there  has  been  this  general  movement,  the  situation  has  been  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  Qovemment  functions  and  expenditures  have  been  vari- 
ously apportioned  in  different  States.  In  some  States  certain  functions  have 
been  gradually  relegated  to  the  local  communities;  in  others  the  contrary  la 
the  case. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  communities  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  for  a 
central  control  over  the  local  functions  of  government ;  in  others,  as  in  France 
and  Italy,  there  has  been  a  tendency  toward  a  greater  decentralization.  More- 
over, in  all  Federal  States  a  further  complication  has  been  introduced  in  that 
in  the  separate  Commonwealths  or  States  that  stand  between  the  localities  and 
the  Federal  Government  there  has  been  a  mixed  movement  both  toward  cen- 
tralization and  toward  decentralization ;  so  that  in  some  communities  the  one 
tendency  preponderates,  in  other  communities  the  contrary.  In  the  United 
States,  for  instance,  the  States  have  been  gradually  assuming  the  control  of 
several  functions  that  were  originally  left  to  the  localities,  as  in  the  case  of 
highroads,  hospitals,  asylums,  State  constabulary,  and  the  like.  On  the  other 
hand  the  States  have  been  losing  some  of  their  functions  to  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment, as  in  the  case  of  the  growing  Federal  control  over  railroads  and 
various  forms  of  business  enterprises ;  and  we  now  hear  insistent  demands  for 
a  Federal  quarantine  and  for  Federal  control  of  labor  conditions.  As  a  conse- 
quence, there  is  at  present  no  clear-cut  line  between  Federal,  State,  and  local 
functions  and  expenditures. 

Since  the  revenues  of  Government  stand  in  a  certain  relation  to  expendi- 
tures, the  same  difficulties  that  have  arisen  in  the  case  of  expenditures  reappear 
in  that  of  revenues.  In  fact,  there  are  even  more  complications  in  revenue 
than  in  expenditure  because  of  the  possibility,  as  we  shall  see,  of  expenditures 
by  one  form  of  government  being  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  derived  in  part 
or  in  whole  from  another  form  of  government.  The  whole  subject  of  public 
revenues  is  therefore  bound  up  with  the  problem  of  a  proper  relation  between 
central  and  local  finance,  or  in  the  case  of  Federal  Governments  between  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  finance. 

II.  As  a  preliminary  to  a  discussion  of  the  fiscal  relations  of  central  and 
local  governments,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  two  controlling  principles  of 
public  revenues.  These,  as  is  well  known,  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  principle 
of  ability  to  pay  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  benefit  conferred.  It  need  not 
be  pointed  out  that  the  latter  was  the  one  long  accepted  by  publicists,  and  it 
is  only  in  recent  times,  with  the  emergence  of  modern  democracy  and  with  the 
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inslfltaKK  on  the  specifically  social  aspects  of  public  finance,  that  the  principle 
of  alilUty  to  pay  has  come  to  the  front.  The  most  recent  analysis  of  the  sub- 
ject, however,  disdoaes  the  legitimacy  of  both  principles,  although  it  is  careful 
to  r^egate  each  principle  to  its  proper  sphere.  It  is  now  well  understood,  for 
instance,  that  taxes  in  general  must  be  framed  and  apportioned  according  to 
the  principle  of  ability  to  pay;  while  most  of  the  remaining  categories  of 
pabllG  revenues,  such  as  fees,  special  assessments,  and  prices  of  all  kinds  for 
goremmental  services  conform  to  the  principle  of  benefits  conferred  or  cost 
Incurred. 

While  this  demarcation  is  now  gj^nerally  accepted,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that 
thane  is  a  certain  border  line  or  zone  of  indifference.  Certain  taxes  like  some 
Imposts  on  land  can  be  upheld  almost  as  well  on  the  principle  of  benefits  as  on 
thnt  of  ability  to  pay;  while  other  payments,  like  inheritance  taxes,  which  in 
some  countries  (like  the  United  States)  are  legally  Included  under  the  head  of 
payments  made  for  benefits  or  privileges,  correspond  in  reality  to  the  principle 
of  ability.  Without  attempting  to  pursue  further  this  inviting  line  of  inquiry, 
it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  jurisdictional  division 
corresponding  roughly  to  the  above  division  in  principle;  that  is  to  say,  the 
chief  home  of  revenues  predicated  on  the  principle  of  benefit  Is  to  be  found 
to-day  in  the  local  divisions,  while  the  chief  home  of  revenues  based  on  the 
principle  of  ability  to  pay  is  to  be  found  in  the  more  central  governmental 
jurisdictions.  The  line  is,  indeed,  not  entirely  sharp;  for  we  find,  on  the  one 
hand,  some  fees  levied  and  not  a  few  industries  or  enterprises  conducted  by 
Central  Governments;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  local  taxes  are  to  be 
explained  primarily  on  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay.  But  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple it  is  true  that  there  exists  in  most  countries  to-day  a  larger  field  for  the 
principle  of  benefits  in  the  localities,  and  a  larger  field  for  that  of  ability  to 
pay  in  the  central  Jurisdiction. 

in.  If  we  turn  to  an  analysis  of  the  actual  conditions  to  be  found  in  the 
fiscal  relations  of  central  and  local  governments  and  if  we  confine  our  -attention 
to  what  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  subject,  viz,  the  revenue  from  taxes 
and  primarily  from  taxes  which  may  be  upheld  on  the  principle  of  ability  to 
ptiy,  we  shall  see  that  there  are  no  less  than  five  different  methods  actually 
employed.   These  are  as  follows : 

(A)  The  taxes  are  assessed  by  local  authorities,  with  additions  for  the  use 
of  the  Central  Government.  This  is  the  common  method  in  the  American 
Commonwealths,  where  the  local  revenues  are  derived,  to  an  overwhelming 
extent,  from  the  general  property  tax,  levied  upon  real  and  personal  property 
alike.  The  rate  of  the  tax  for  purely  local  purposes  is  ordinarily  arrived  at  by 
dividinir  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  in  the  locality  by  the  amount  to 
be  raised  for  local  purposes.  To  this  local  rate  there  are  added  rates  for 
county  as  well  as  for  State  purposes,  each  of  which  is  ascertained  by  dividing 
the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  In  the  locality  by  the  amount  needed 
for  the  expenses  of  the  county  and  of  the  State  respectively.  The  same  tax, 
assessed  by  the  local  officials — ^viz,  the  general  property  tax — is  thus  utilized 
for  both  local  and  central  purposes. 

(B)  The  tax  Is  assessed  by  the  central  authorities  with  additions  for  local 
purposes.    This  is  the  reverse  of  the  system  last  mentioned.    It  is  to  be  found 
in  France,  whose  example  has  been  copied  in  not  a  few  States.    In  France 
there  were  until  1016  only  four  taxes  levied  for  State  purposes— the  land  and 
bufldingB  tax ;  the  patentcs  or  business  tax,  the  personeUe  et  mobiU^e  or  per- 
soDBl  tax,  and  finally  the  door  and  window  tax.    The  local  revenues  were  ob- 
tained by  adding:  a  certain  percentage,  known  as  the  centimes  ctdditionels^  to 
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each  of  these  State  taxes.  There  are,  indeed,  other  revenues,  chicly  from  In- 
dh-ect  taxes  for  State  purposes,  and  from  the  octrois  f6r  local  purposes ;  tmt  the 
fact  remains  that  so  far  as  the  bulk  of  local  revenues  is  concerned,  they  were 
derived  from  this  simple  addition  to  the  direct  State  taxes. 

(G)  The  8Q;wLration  of  the  sources  of  revenue;  that  is,  certain  taxes  are 
utilized  for  central,  and  others  for  local  purposes.  This  separation  again  Is 
either  total  or  partial.  A  partial  separation  is  very  common.  Virtually  an 
nations,  for  instance,  reserve  customs  duties,  whether  Import  or  expmt  duties, 
for  the  Central  Government  Many  nations  again  reserve  definite  classes  of 
indirect  taxes  for  the  Central  (Government  •In  the  United  States,  for  Instance, 
there  are  only  one  or  two  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  the  Indirect 
taxes  are  devoted  to  Federal  purposes,  in  the  shape  of  the  internal  revenue. 
The  same  is  true,  although  to  a  somewhat  slighter  extent,  of  the  German 
£<mpire.  Even  in  regard  to  direct  taxes,  however,  the  principle  of  separation 
of  source  is  not  infrequently  found.  In  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  the  income 
tax  is  utilized  for  the  nation,  while  the  local  revenues  are  derived  almost 
exclusively  from  the  local  rates  or  real  estate  taxes.  Again,  in  Germany, 
the  so-called  taxes  on  yield,  Ertrag9'8t€uem,  which  correspond  to  the  four 
direct  taxes  still  levied  in  France,  are,  since  the  reforms  of  ISOS-ISOS,  re- 
served exclusively  for  the  local  governments,  although  for  the  sake  of  better 
administration  they  are  still  assessed  by  the  States.  In  the  United  States  this 
tendency  is  also  visible.  In  not  a  few  Commonwealths  the  inheritance  tax  and 
even  the  corporation  taxes  are  now  allocated  to  the  State,  while  the  local 
governments  depend  more  and  more  upon  the  property  tax.  In  New  York 
this  policy  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  for  a  number  of  yean  during 
the  first  decade  of  the  present  century.  It  became  unnecessary  to  levy  any  so- 
called  direct  or  property  tax  as  an  addition  to*  the  local  tax.  In  California  this 
principle  has  been  carried  to  the  utmost  limit,  so  that  there  Is  a  complete 
separation  of  sources  of  revenue  between  the  State  and  the  localities. 

(D)  The  division  of  the  yield;  that  is,  the  revenues  are  collected  by  the  cen- 
tral authorities,  but  a  portion  of  the  yield  is  assigned  to  the  localities.  This 
system,  however,  does  not  stand  by  itself  alone;  but  it  forms  an  incidental, 
although  important  part  of  the  revenue  system  in  not  a  few  countries.  In  the 
German  Empire,  for  instance,  the  yield  of  the  inheritance  tax  is  divided  between 
the  ESropire  and  the  States,  and  that  of  the  land-Increment  taxes  between  the 
State  and  the  localities.  The  same  is  true  of  the  so-called  death  duties  in  Great 
Britain,  where  a  portion  of  the  yield  is  reserved  for  the  local  divisions.  An 
analogous  condition  prevails  in  some  of  the  American  Commonwealths  where 
railroad  or  other  corporation  taxes  are  assessed  and  collected  by  the  State  gov- 
ernments, but  are  then  returned  in  part  to  the  local  divisions.  Conspicuous 
illustrations  of  a  similar  method  are  seen  in  New  York  in  the  liquor  license  or 
transfer  tax  and  the  mortgage  tax,  the  proceeds  of  each  being  divided  between 
the  State  and  the  locality. 

(E)  The  system  of  subventions  or  payments  from  the  central  to  the  local 
governments  or  from  the  local  to  the  central  governments.  A  notable  example 
of  the  former  system  is  to  be  found  in  Canada,  where,  as  a  result  of  the  sur- 
render by  the  separate  Provinces  of  the  right  to  levy  customs  and  excise  duties, 
the  Dominion  transfers  annually  large  subventions  to  the  provincial  treasuries. 
A  similar  system  is  in  force  in  Australia,  since  the  constitutional  amendment  of 
1910,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Commonwealth,  in  return  for  the  privilege  of 
levying  all  customs  and  excise  revenues,  annually  pays  over  to  the  separate 
States  a  fixed  sum  per  capita.  In  all  these  cases  the  payments  are  made  by 
the  Federal  to  the  State  government.  In  other  countries,  however,  the  revose 
system  obtains.    During  the  period  of  the  first  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
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tbe  Federal  Goyemment  was  almost  entirely  supported  by  the  so-called  requisi- 
tions upon  the  States,  and  to-day  the  German  Empire  Is  still  very  largely  ali- 
mented by  the  so-called  Maffkmlar'BeUrdget  or  contributions  made  by  the 
States. 

In  comparing  these  five  systems.  It  Is  clear  that  the  first  and  the  last  possess 
obTlous  disadvantages.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  connected  with  the  first 
qyston  is  that  the  utilization  for  general  State  purposes  of  a  locally  assessed 
tax  on  property  inevitably  leads  to  an  underassessment  of  the  property.  It 
makes  little  difference,  for  instance,  whether  for  purely  local  purposes  we  have 
an  und^TLSBessment  of  property  with  a  h\^  rate,  or  a  full  assessment  with  a 
low  rate.  Since  a  definite  amount  of  revenue  Is  needed  for  local  purposes,  and 
therefore  a  definite  amount  of  money  must  be  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  each 
individual,  as  long  as  the  property  of  all  Individuals  is  assessed  in  the  same 
propcMtion,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  we  have  a  low  or  a  high  rate.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  assessment  Is  utilized  for  State  purposes,  and  the  amount 
to  be  raised  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  assessed  valuation  in  the  county  or  the 
locality,  it  is  clear  that  the  lower  the  local  valuation,  the  less  will  be  the  iaggre- 
gate  amount  which  the  locality  will  have  to  pay  to  the  State.  This  is  one  of 
the  diSef  causes  which  have  led  to  the  under-assessment  of  property  in  the 
American  States,  and  it  is  largely  for  this  reason  that  the  movement  is  now  so 
prononnoed  in  the  United  States  toward  both  a  central  supervision  over  local 
asseasments  and  an  abandonment  of  the  local  property  tax  for  State  purposes. 
The  first  method  thus  is  clearly  susceptible  of  Improvement 

The  fifth  system,  again,  namely  that  of  subventions.  Is  only  a  makeshift  To 
have  the  Federal  Government  depend  entirely  upon  largesses  from  the  States 
is  to  render  it  more  or  less  Impotent,  and  certainly  to  make  it  subordinate  to 
the  States.  That  was  the  resuU  of  the  American  system  of  requisitions,  and  Is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  growing  fiscal  complexities  of  the  German  Empire. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  make  the  separate  States  depend  financially  upon  the 
Federal  Qovemmoit  Is  to  weight  the  balance  in  the  (^iposite  direction  and  is 
not  in  tbe  long  run,  desirable  in  the  interest  of  a  complete  equiUbrlura.  The 
system  of  subventions  is  concededly  a  makeshift  system,  and  In  Australia  It  has 
therefore  been  limited  to  a  period  of  10  years. 

The  third  system,  namriy,  that  of  the  separation  of  source,  possesses  some  ad- 
▼antageA.  The  first  is  the  conformity  with  the  natural  division  of  governmental 
functions  and  activities.  Certain  activities  of  government  are  local,  some  are 
interlocal  or  State,  and  some  are  nationaL  If  the  revenues  can  be  made  to 
conform  to  this  natural  division,  so  much  will  be  gained.  The  second  ad- 
vantage Is  the  securing  of  greater  equality  in  the  assessment  of  property,  and 
especially  of  real  estate,  leading  to  the  elimination  of  the  unfortunate  scramble 
for  reduction  of  valuation  in  the  localities.  The  third  advantage,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  rriegatlon  of  the  property  tax  to  the  localities,  is  a  reduction  to 
that  extent  of  the  direct  taxation  of  property.  The  fourth  is  the  removal  of 
confllctB  between  the  cities  and  the  rural  counties.  The  final  advantage  Is  the 
greater  flexibility  and  adaptation  of  means  to  the  end,  whereby  each  locality 
may  be  better  able  to  adjust  its  fiscal  system  to  its  own  fiscal  needs. 

While  these  advantages  are  undoubted,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  push  the 
principle  too  fiar.  As  we  have  seen  above,  the  line  between  local.  State,  and 
Federal  functions  of  government  is  by  no  means  always  clear-cut ;  and  a  com- 
plete 8eparati<m  of  source  might  put  into  too  bold  a  relief  a  division  which  does 
not  exist  in  actual  life.  Moreover,  a  complete  separation  of  source  nmy  some- 
times introdooe  fiscal  embarrassment  It  may,  for  instance,  happen  that  the 
particular  source  of  revenue  assigned  to  either  the  local,  the  State,  or  the 
Federal  Government  may  be  more  than  adequate  for  its  purpose,  while  the 
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source  assigned  to  the  other  Jurisdictions  may  be  inadequate.  There  seems  to 
be  no  convincing  reason  why  the  surplus  of  the  one  kind  of  revenue  should  not 
be  utilized  to  make  good  the  deficit  of  the  other.  Finally,  it  may  occur  that 
while  a  particular  source  of  revenue  is  normally  desirable  for  the  local  as 
against  the  State  government,  or  for  the  State  as  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment it  will  none  the  less  be  found  that  there  are  certain  aspects  of  that  par- 
ticular revenue  which  make  a  part  of  it,  at  least,  preferable  for  the  broader 
jurisdiction. 

In  short,  while  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  principle  of  separation  of 
source,  we  conclude  that  it  is  in  need  of  being  supplemented  by  other  principles 
in  order  to  secure  a  well-rounded  fiscal  system. 

We  come,  then,  finally  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  and  the  fourth  sys- 
tems, mentioned  above  as  B  and  D. 

The  system  of  a  centrally  assessed  tax  with  additions  for  local  purposes  has 
much  in  its  favor,  especially  when  the  tax  chosen  is  one  with  a  broad  base.  A 
good  example  of  such  a  system  is  the  Prussian  income  tax,  which  is  administered 
by  the  State,  and  where  additions  up  to  a  certain  percentage  are  permitted  for 
the  use  of  the  localities.  The  advantage  is  that  the  individual  in  paying  his 
tax  bill  gives  a  lump  sum  for  both  State  and  local  purposes,  and  is  relieved 
from  the  annoyance  of  separate  returns.  The  same  is  true  of  the  centimcM  otf- 
ditionels  in  France.  The  obvious  danger,  however,  in  such  a  system  is  that 
by  using  the  same  tax  for  both  State  and  local  purposes  we  run  the  risk  of  in- 
creasing the  rate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  its  maximum  pro- 
ductivity— a  danger  inherent  in  any  system  which  looks  toward  the  singleness 
rather  than  to  the  multidplicity  of  taxation.  With  this  warning,  however,  and 
on  the  understanding  that  the  system  must  not  be  pushed  to  an  extreme,  much 
may  be  said  for  the  above  method  of  local  additions  to  centrally-assessed  taxes, 
as  supplementary  to  the  other  methods  In  vogue. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  principle  of  division  of  yield.  This  is  the  obvious 
result  of  any  particular  source  of  revenue  where  the  stream  of  income  gushes 
forth  so  abundantly  as  to  produce  more  than  is  needed  for  the  purpose  in  hand, 
and  where,  conversely,  there  is  a  deficiency  elsewhere.  An  example  of  this  is 
afforded  by  the  railway  taxes  in  some  American  Ck)mmon wealths.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  from  every  point  of  view  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  assessment  of 
railways  in  the  hands  of  central  authorities ;  for  the  experience  of  the  Ameri- 
can States  with  the  local  assessment  of  what  is  essentially  inter-local  or  extra- 
local  in  character  has  been  unfortunate.  To  take,  however,  the  entire  revenue 
of  railways  for  State  purposes  would  be  in  not  a  few  cases  to  rob  the  localities 
of  a  share  of  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  rely  upon ;  and  it  was,  there- 
Core,  an  easy  transition  to  introduce  the  system  of  a  State  assessment  and 
collection,  with  a  repartition  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  yield  among  the  localities. 
The  same  point  of  view  is  observable  in  the  German  inheritance  tax,  where 
for  administrative  and  fiscal  reasons  it  was  found  desirable  to  levy  the  tax  as 
a  Federal  impost,  but  where  the  separate  States  which  had  been  accustomed  to 
depend  upon  that  source  of  revenue  were  able  to  prefer  a  claim  to  a  portion 
of  the  yield. 

In  short,  wherever  it  can  be  shown  that  a  particular  tax  might  well,  on  the 
basis  of  general  economic  considerations,  aliment  both  the  central  and  the 
local  treasuries,  there  is  strong  reason  for  maintaining  the  principle  of  division 
of  yield. 

Our  general  conclusion  from  the  above  analysis  is  that,  while  the  first  and 
fifth  methods  are  relatively  indefensible,  a  combination  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  methods  affords  a  reasonable  ground  for  expectation  of  success. 
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IV.  Id  deciding  upon  choice  between  or  a  combination  of  the  above  methods 
it  l8  well  to  ke^  in  mind  certain  fundamental  principles.  The  three  principles 
that  should  guide  in  the  allocation  of  revenues  as  among  various  tax  juris- 
dictions are :  The  extent  of  the  base  of  the  system,  the  efficiency  of  the  admin- 
istration, the  adequacy  of  the  revenue. 

The  extent  of  the  base  of  taxation  is  obviously  important.  Some  taxes  rest, 
by  their  nature,  upon  the  broadest  possible  base.  The  productivity  of  an 
Inheritance  tax,  for  example,  depends  upon  the  number  and  size  of  the  as- 
sets of  decedents.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  smaller  the  area  the  more 
variable  will  be  the  revenue.  In  a  single  town  the  death  of  one  wealthy 
individual  may  swell  the  revenue  from  the  inheritance  tax  in  any  one  year  to 
a  point  which  may  not  be  reached  again  for  many  years  to  come.  This  would 
be  fatal  to  fiscal  stability.  A  similar  consideration  would  apply,  although  in 
a  somewhat  diminishing  extent,  as  between  State  and  nation  in  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.   The  larger  the  area  the  more  regular  the  revenue. 

Take,  again,  business  or  corporate  activity,  which  originally  was  local  in 
character,  but  which  has  now  become  State  and  even  national  In  character. 
Where  the  base  Is  so  broad  any  attempt  to  narrow  the  jurisdiction  is  fraught 
with  peril.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  for  instance,  a  local  or  municipal  tax  on 
personal  property  was  entirely  feasible,  because  of  the  essentially  local  char- 
acter of  property.  In  modern  times,  however,  the  assets  of  a  large  business 
and  the  intangible  character  of  much  of  the  property  have  now  become  national 
or  international  in  scope,  so  much  so  In  fact  as  to  render  fruitless  any  attempt 
to  reach  that  property  by  local  methods;  and  the  same  consideration  has  led 
to  the  abandonment  in  recent  years  of  any  effort  to  levy  a  purely  local 
income  tax. 

Secondly,  the  efficiency  of  the  administration.  Certain  taxes  like  real-estate 
taxes  are  specially  adapted  to  initial  local  administration,  because  the  assess- 
ment takes  place  under  the  eyes  of  the  individual  taxpayer.  In  many  other 
cases,  however,  the  farther  away  we  get  from  local  administration  the  better 
the  chances  not  only  of  securing  expert  officials,  removed  from  the  dependence 
upon  local  prejudice,  but  also  of  making  allowance  for  certain  Inevitable  gaps 
In  any  local  administration.  When  the  administration,  for  instance,  of  the 
liquor  license  or  excise  tax  in  New  York  was  transferred  from  local  officials 
to  the  State  administration  the  revenue  was  largely  increased.  Again,  if  we  have 
a  system  of  State  assessment  of  corporations,  the  difficulty  arises  not  only  as  to 
the  allocation  of  the  due  proportion  of  total  revenues  earned  by  the  corporation, 
but  also  of  knowing  what  to  do  with  purely  interstate  revenues.  In  the  case  of 
the  iDherltanoe  tax,  where  a  part  of  the  revenue  has  been  based  upon  the 
principle  of  residence  of  the  decedent,  we  can  not  ignore  the  chance  of  evasion 
by  transferring  the  legal  residence  to  a  State  where  the  tax  does  not  exist,  or 
where  the  rates  are  lower.  Finally,  the  history  of  the  United  States  particu- 
larly has  shown  that  a  Federal  administration  is  often  more  efficient  than  the 
State  administration.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  results  displayed  in  the 
constnictlon  of  the  Panama  Canal  with  those  shown  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  new  highways  in  New  Tork.  The  efficiency  of  central  as 
over  and  against  local  administration  depends  not  only  u^n  general  political 
and  administrative  conditions,  but  also  upon  the  constitutional  and  economic 
rations  of  certain  revenues  themselves. 

Thirdly,  the  adequacy  of  the  revenue  in  question  must  not  be  overlooked. 

In  a  certain  Jnrtadiction  which  is  already  fairly  well  supplied  with  revenues, 

and  where  for  reasons  of  greater  equality  or  expediency  a  new  source  of 

revenue  is  added,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  total  is  more  than  is 
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needed,  while,  on  the  contrary,  as  again  not  seldom  occurs,  where  this  new 
source  had  previously  been  enjoyed  by  another  Jurisdiction,  the  situation  may 
be  the  reverse.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  tax  on  corporations,  which 
up  to  that  time  had  largely  alimented  the  local  budget  and  wtiich  now  la 
transferred  to  the  State,  thus  resulting  in  a  possible  deficit  in  the  one  case 
and  a  surplus  in  the  other.  Take,  again,  the  much  mooted  project  of  a  Federal 
inheritance  tax  in  the  United  States,  where  even  if  the  income  were  needed,  the 
gap  in  the  revenues  would  be  strongly  felt  by  the  separate  States.  Such  ex- 
amples, which  might  easily  be  multiplied,  indicate  the  need  of  a  careful  conr 
sideration  of  the  principle  of  relative  adequacy  of  the  revenues. 

The  practical  inferences  from  the  above  would,  of  course,  differ  in  every 
nation.  I  shall  limit  myself,  in  closing,  to  a  sununary  of  the  conclusions  ap- 
plicable at  the  present  time  to  the  United  States. 

The  Federal  Government  should  rely  largely  upon  customs  duties  and  in- 
direct taxes,  to  be  supplemented  by  a  Federal  income  tax  and  a  Federal  in- 
heritance tax.  Up  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Federal 
Government  depended,  except  in  a  few  emergencies,  upon  customs  duties.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  a  system  of  internal  revenue  was  added,  because  it  made 
possible  changes  in  the  customs  duties  which  without  them  would  have  been 
far  more  difiicult  to  bring  about.  A  single  source  of  taxation  is  always  less 
elastic  than  a  multiple  source. 

While  from  a  purely  fiscal  point  of  view  the  customs  duties  and  the  indirect 
taxes  would  entirely  suffice  for  the  support  of  the  Federal  Government,  there 
has  been,  during  the  past  few  years,  in  the  United  States  as  elsewhere,  an 
irresistible  demand  to  supplement  this  system  of  indirect  taxes  by  direct 
taxes  which  would  respond  more  clearly  to  the  principle  of  individual  ability 
to  pay.  This  movement  has  resulted  in  the  imposition  of  a  Federal  income 
tax,  and  will  probably  lead  to  the  enactment  of  a  Federal  inheritance  tax. 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  defensible  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  equality  of 
taxation,  but  also  because  both  the  income  and  the  inheritance  tax  rest  on  so 
broad  a  base  as  to  make  their  utilization  by  the  Federal  Government  desirable. 
For  a  Federal  assessment  will  remove  the  difficulties  of  interstate  taxation 
and  minimize  the  dangers  of  Jurisdictional  evasion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  scoi)e  of  the  Federal  direct  taxes  should  not  be 
exaggerated.  While  the  modern  tendency  is  everywhere  in  the  direction  of 
lessening  indirect  taxes,  it  mu^  be  remembered  that  the  change  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  hitherto  played  an  overwhelmingly  preponderant 
rdle  in  taxation.  It  is  a  sound  fiscal  maxim  not  to  rely  exclusively  or  even  to 
a  preponderant  extent  upon  either  direct  or  indirect  taxes,  for  each  system  has 
certain  advantages  of  its  own.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  State  and  local  taxes  in 
the  United  States  are  to  so  very  large  an  extent  direct  in  character,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  statesmanlike  policy  to  retain  a  substantial  measure  of  indirect 
taxes  for  the  support  of  the  Federal  (Government  The  income  tax  and  the  in- 
heritance  tax  which  may  be  levied  by  the  Federal  (Government  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  regarded  as  supplemental,  rather  than  primary  sources  of  income; 
especially  as  both  the  income  and  the  inheritance  taxes  will  be  needed  in  the 
future  to  a  still  greater  extent  for  purposes  of  State  and  local  revenue.  Our 
conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  the  rate  of  the  Federal  income  tax  ought  to  be 
relatively  low;  and  that  if  a  high  inheritance  tax  should  be  Imposed,  only  a 
portion  of  the  yield  ought  to  be  retained  for  Federal  purposes. 

The  States,  on  the  other  hand,  should  rely  chiefly  upon  corporation  taxes, 
uiwn  special  taxes  on  property,  and  upon  liquor  and  other  license  taxes. 
Where  these  do  not  suffice  and  an  increasingly  successful  endeavor  is  made  to 
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abolish  the  InadeQuate  general  property  tiix,  the  States  should  rely,  in  addi- 
tion, upon  a  part  of  the  inheritance  tax,  to  be  assessed  by  the.  Federal  Govem- 
ment,  and  finally  upon  income  taxes,  which  should  be  supplementary,  and  as 
fiar  as  possible  comformable,  to  the  Federal  income  tax. 

The  reason  why  a  distinction  is  made  in  the  suggested  assessment  of  these 
two  taxes  is  that  the  problem  of  residence  is  more  easily  solved  in  an  incoDie 
tax  than  It  is  in  an  Inheritance  tax;  for  the  inheritance  tax  is  really  a  tax 
upon  the  estate  of  a  decedent,  while  the  income  tax  may  be  so  arranged  as 
to  Include  a  business  tax  as  well  as  a  tax  upon  the  individual.  In  either 
case,  however,  and  irrespective  of  the  Jurisdiction  which  assesses  the  particular 
tax,  some  American  States  will  no  doubt  to  an  increasing  extent  rely  upon 
both  the  income  and  the  inheritance  tax. 

Finally,  local  governments  should  rely  primarily  upon  revenues  referable 
to  the  principle  of  benefits,  such  as  special  assessments  and  fiees  of  all  kinds, 
which  should  be  better  regulated  by  State  law;  upon  the  tax  on  real  estate 
and  especially  upon  land  taxes ;  and,  so  far  as  further  revenues  are  needed,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  unworkable  personal  property  tax,  upon  additions  to  the 
State  Income  tax. 

It  Is  not  unlikely  that  the  problem  of  fiscal  interrelations  will  be  solved  in 
this  general  direction  in  the  United  States ;  for  the  solution  Is  in  harmony  with 
the  fundamental  principles  that  have  been  presented  above.  In  other  countries, 
the  practical  aspect  of  the  solution  will  no  ^oubt  be  different ;  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  throughout  the  world  the  trend  of  adjustment  in  the  fiscal  rela- 
tions of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  will  be  found  to  be  in  line 
with  the  solution  that  has  been  sketched  above. 

Hereupon  Dr.  Toribio  Esquivel  Obreg6i),  of  Mexico,  addressed  the 
section  in  Spanish.  Subsequent  to  the  session  his  remarks  were  put 
in  writing  and  are  now  included  as  a  part  of  the  published  Proceed- 
ings: 

Con  el  propOsito  de  colaborar  con  el  sefior  Philippl,  que  ha  expuesto  detalla- 
damente  el  slstema  fiscal  de  Chile  como  una  contribuci6n  a  la  obra  de  este  con- 
greso,  tendente  a  una  mutua  Inteligencia  de  las  naciones  americanas,  y  con  el 
propdsito  tambi^n  del  sefior  Profesor  SeUgman,  que  ha  hecho  un  resumen  de  las 
prActicas  fiscales  de  los  prlndpales  pafses  del  mundo,  y  todavfa  mAs,  ha  reducido 
esas  prActicas  a  cinco  diferentes  sistemas,  presentando  los  argumentos  que  en 
pro  7  en  contra  de  eaos  sistemas  pueden  ofrecerse,  voy  a  mi  vez  a  dar  una  idea 
del  slstema  fiscal  de  Mexico,  que  puede  servir  como  ilustraci^n  en  este  caso, 
toda  vez  que  la  Repfiblica  de  Chile  est&  gobernada  por  un  regimen  central  y 
Mteico  ad<9t6  desde  un  prindi^o,  aunque  haya  tenido  varias  alternativas,  el  sis- 
tema  federal  para  su  gobierno. 

No  puede  tratarse  ningdn  problema  social  de  la  America  Espafiola  sin  remon- 
tamos  como  piinto  de  partida  al  estudio  de  los  sistemas  introducidos  por  Espafia 
en  la  ^poca  coloniaL  Urge  rectificar  falsos  conceptos  que  en  contra  de  la  admi- 
nistracidn  eqpafiola  en  America  ha  habido  gran  inters  en  esparcir  y  que  la 
Ustoria  imperdal  no  Justifies.  Hoy  estamos  congregados  con  el  fin  de  buscar 
la  maoera  de  estrecbar  los  vinculos  que  deben  ligar  a  los  pueblos  de  este  con- 
tUnmte;  y  natorahnente  buscamos  esa  intimldad  en  la  uniflcacl6n  de  leyes  y 
proeedimlentos  tanto  en  el  orden  cientfflco  como  en  el  orden  politico  y  adminls- 
tntiYOf  7  es  digno  de  hacerse  constar  que  esa  unidad  que  nosotros  buscamos  la 
tenia  reallsada  Espafia  bajo  un  slstema  que  con  el  transcurso  del  tiempo  se  ha 
tpredado  mejor  y  que  los  sabois  de  este  pals  ban  reconocido  como  el  m^  liv- 
teUgente  a  la  vez  que  m6s  filantr6pico  y  ben^fico  que  puede  imaginarse. 
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Yendo  dlrectamente  al  slstema  fiscal  existente  en  Mexico  durante  la  domina- 
ci6u  espafiola,  es  indudable  que  estudlado  a  la  luz  de  los  prlndpios  econ6mico8 
modernos  no  podrfan  recomendarse  muchos  de  sus  detalles,  por  ejemplo,  el  sls- 
tema de  monopolios ;  pero  es  Indudable  tambi^n  que  en  aquella  4poca  la  cienda 
de  las  finanzas  no  habfa  hecho  los  progresos  que  en  la  actualldad,  y  si  Espafia 
implantaba  un  mal  slstema,  era  Ineonscientemente  de  que  aqu^llo  era  malo, 
puesto  que  la  misma  naci6n  espafiola  tendrfa  al  fin  que  resentirlo. 

Pero  indudablemente  que  aquel  slstema  implantado  en  Mexico,  con  todos  sua 
defectos  desde  el  punto  de  vista  de  la  ciencia  pura,  tenia  ventajas  desde  el  punto 
de  vista  meramente  fiscal,  que  los  modernos  financieros  de  la  naci6n  no  han 
podido  compensar  o  encontrarle  equivalentes,  a  pesar  de  que  en  los  tlempos 
modernos  no  cabe  la  disculpa  de  la  ignorancla  de  la  ciencia. 

En  efecto,  Nueva  Espafia  producia  para  el  fisco  anualmente  le  cantidad  que 
necesitaba  para  satisfacer  c6modamente  los  gastos  de  su  admlnistracidn,  para 
el  fomento  de  las  mejoras  materiales  y  morales  que  se  emprendian,  para  suplir 
los  deficits  en  los  presupuestos  de  Filipinas,  de  la  Gapitanta  General  de 
Yucatan,  de  Louisiana  y  la  Florida  y  todavia  despu^  mandaba  al  monarca 
espafiol  una  suma  qu^  por  t^rmino  medio  era  de  seis  miUones  de  pesos  anuales. 

Desde  la  consumaci6n  de  la  independenda  hasta  la  actualidad  no  ha  Uegado  a 
existir  un  estado  semejante  de  floredmiento  en  la  hacienda  mexicana,  puea  dd>e 
advertirse  que  la  colonia  Jam&s  cgntrajo  deudas  en  el  extranjero  y  que  todos 
aquellos  recursos  fueron  el  producto  de  sus  ingresos  normales,  en  tanto  que 
desde  la  6poca  de  la  independenda  hasta  la  actualidad,  solamente  en  tiempos 
del  gobierno  del  General  Porfirio  Diaz  el  presupuesto  de  egresos  se  saldaba  con 
los  ingresos,  y  atin  aparecfa  un  excedente ;  pero  en  esa  misma  ^poca  del  General 
Diaz  los  empr^titos  que  se  contrajeron  superaban  a  los  excedentes  y  puede,  por 
lo  tanto,  decirse  que  ni  entonces  se  logr6  propiamente  nivelar  los  presupuestos. 

Hecha  la  independenda  las  oplniones  de  los  politicos  se  encontraron  fuerte- 
mente  inclinadas  a  una  imitad6n  de  las  ideas  y  pr&cticas  de  la  revoluddn 
francesa,  que  se  creian  apropiadas  para  curar  a  la  nad6n  de  todos  los  males 
atribuidos  al  gobierno  espafiol  y  para  hacer  que  surgiera  un  M^ico  Ueno  de 
nuevas  energias  y  en  condiciones  de  desempefiar  un  magnlfico  pai)el  en  el  oon- 
cierto  de  los  pueblos.  La  imitacldn  de  la  revoluddn  de  independenda  de  los  ESsta- 
dos  Unidos  no  sedujo  mucho  a  nuestros  politicos  porque  esa  revoluddn  habfa 
sido  mucho  mfts  tranquila,  menos  sensadonal,  menos  trdgica,  y  menos  suscep- 
tible, por  lo  tanto,  de  impresionar  a  los  temperamentos  ardientes  y  al  grupo  muy 
numeroso  de  personas  incultas  que,  por  desgrada,  formaban  la  gran  mayorfa  y 
constitufan  una  fuerza  social  que  todos  las  partidos  politicos  quisieron  apro- 
vechar. 

Pero  la  Oonstltucidn  de  los  Estados  TJnidos  tenia  un  detalle  que  cuadraba 
mejor  con  las  ambiciones  de  los  politicos  mexicanos  que  la  constltuddn  francesa, 
que  era  el  regimen  federal.  La  Federaddn  prometia  aumentar  el  ntlmero  de 
partldarios  politicos  satisfaciendo  las  ambidones  del  cadquismo.  Se  adopt6» 
pues,  el  slstema  federal,  hadendo  un  movimiento  inverso  del  realisado  en  Iob 
S«stados  Unidos ;  pues  mientras  aqui  la  federacidn  era  un  piso  hada  la  unldad 
que  todo  hombre  patriota  querfa  para  su  pais,  porque  en  la  unldad  estft  la 
fuerza,  en  Mexico  de  la  unldad  sdlida  y  fuerte  que  habfa  dejado  constttuida 
el  gobierno  espafiol,  se  qulso  hacer  una  fMeraddn,  es  dedr,  un  decoDieiii- 
bramlento  de  las  diversas  partes  del  pais,  partiendo  de  la  ficddn  enteramente 
extrafia  a  la  realldad  histdrica,  de  que  las  diversas  intendendas  de  Nueva 
Espafia  habian  sido  estados  soberanos  y  que  en  uso  de  esa  soberanfa  habfan 
cdebrado  una  aliansa  o  pacto  federal  para  conBtituir  una  naddn. 
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Deade  entonces,  en  el  fondo  de  la  hlstorla  de  Mdzico  se  observa  la  lucha 
entre  la  ficci6n  coDstitucional  de  la  federaci6n  y  la  realidad  de  la  Tida  del 
pueblo  que  constantemente  ezlge  el  centrallsmo. 

Las  finanzas  de  la  Naeva  ESspafia  quedaron  igualmente  destrozadas  con  el 
slstema  federaL  Oada  ano  de  los  Estados  se  apresnrd  a  aprovechar  para  fines 
que  s61o  interesaban  a  sns  polftlcos  los  productos  de  las  diferentes  rentas  que 
antes,  unidas,  constituyeron  la  fuerza  econ6mica  de  la  m&s  brUlante  de  las 
colonias  espafiolas.  La  ficcl6n  federal,  precisamente  porque  era  producto  de  un 
artificio  de  los  poUticos,  fa6  llevada,  con  rigor  16gico,  a  apllcaclones  en  el 
orden  fiscal.  Parti^ndose  del  prindpio  de  que  las  Intendencias  eran  estados 
soberanoe  tenia  que  conduirse  que  esos  estados  poseian  el  dominio  eminente 
sobre  las  propledades  territoriales  y  que,  por  lo  tanto,  a  esos  Estados  corres- 
p<Hidfa  ezclusivamente  establecer  contribuciones  directas  que  afectaran  la 
propiedad  territorial ;  y  la  Federaci6n,  como  producto  de  un  contrato  supuesto 
celebrado  entre  los-  dlversos  estados,  quiso  limitarse  a  contribuciones  indirectas 
sobre  las  operaciones  del  cpmerdo  diario. 

Asf,  pues,  la  Federaci6n  en  Mdxico  se  ha  reservado  esos  impuestos  indirectos, 
dAndoles  diferentes  formas  flscales,  las  principales  son  los  derechos  sobre  el 
comercio  exterior,  correspondientes  a  exportaciones  e  importaciones  y  el  im- 
puesto  del  timbre  que  se  causa  con  motive  de  todas  las  transacciones,  pequefias 
o  grandes. 

Tambidn  tiene  la  federacidn  otros  recursos  como  son  los  productos  de  la  Tenia 
de  terrenes  baldios,  aun  cuandd  se  consider6  que  el  dominio  eminente  sobre  la 
tl^ra  corresponde  a  los  estados  y,  por  lo  tanto,  las  ventas  de  esos  terrenos 
debfan  der  ser  en  bien  de  los  mlsmos  estados.  Mas  aunque  no  ha  habido  raz6n 
jurfdica  que  aducir  en  &yor  de  la  propiedad  federal,  lo  cierto  es  que  s61o 
oorreq;)onde  a  los  estados  un  tanto  por  ciento  de  esta  propiedad. 

La  Federaddn  cuenta  con  el  impuesto  sobre  las  minas,  y  con  el  producto  de 
las  patentes  y  marcas  de  f&brica,  asf  como  algunas  otras  rentas.  Los  estados 
por  su  parte  tlenen  las  contribuciones  directas  sobre  las  propledades  rdsticas 
J  urbanas,  asf  como  tambidn  una  contribucidn  sobre  los  giros  mercantiles  y 
negociadones  Industriales,  transladones  de  dominio  y,  en  muchas  partes,  im- 
puestos sobre  capitales  garantizados  con  hipotecas.  En  cuanto  a  los  munid- 
pios,  Unas  yeoes  el  gobiemo  del  estado  colecta  todas  las  contribudones  y 
dlTlde  una  parte  entre  los  diversos  munidpios  de  su  territorio,  en  otras 
ocBSiones  lea  asignan  determinados  ramos  de  tributaddn,  y  ellos  gosan  de 
derta  libertad  en  la  fijaddn  de  la  tasa.  Generalmente  esos  ramos  son  patentes 
sobre  el  comerdo,  derechos  de  plaza,  Impuestos  sobre  abastos,  licendas  de 
diversiones  pdblicas,  asf  como  multas  por  f altas  contra  los  reglamentos  de 
policfa.  De  esta  manera  la  esfera  de  acddn  fiscal  queda  perfectamente  dlvidida 
sin  posibilidad  de  que  una  autoridad  invada  la  esfera  de  la  otra. 

On  invitation  of  the  chairman,  Gw.  F.  D.  Legitime,  of  Haiti, 
addressed  the  section  as  follows: 

Messieurs:  Tons  nous  demandez  d'indiquer  aujourd'hul  les  causes  de  la 
gaerre.  CTest  un  sujet  qui  pr^occupe  tons  les  membres  du  Gongr^s,  mals 
qui  demande  en  raison  de  son  importance,  ft  6tre  traits  aprte  mur  examen. 

S'il  s'agit  d'exprimer  A  cet  ^ard  une  simple  opinion,  Je  vous  dirai  que  la 
gaerre,  selon  moi,  semble  avoir  des  causes  aussi  diverses  que  les  passions 
hamaines. 

Mais  consider^  au  point  de  vue  sclentifique,  la  guerre  apparalt  comme  un 
simple  ph^nom^ne  de  physiologie  caract^ris^  par  des  moyens  naturels  d*at- 
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taque  et  defense,  dont  sont  munis  tous  les  organlsmea,  chacan,  en  raison  de 
son  esp^ce. 

Ge  ph^nom^De  que  Darwin  appelle  "struggle  for  life"  n*a  pas  d'analogie 
avec  la  guerre  que  se  font  les  hommes  pour  s*entretuer. 

II  est  vrai  que  les  '^razzias"  pratiqu^es  chez  les  sauvages  en  vue  de  se 
nourrir,  peuvent  6tre  asslmll^es  h  ce  genre  de  lutte;  mais  on  ne  saurait  ad- 
mettre  que,  parmi  les  dvilis^,  I'orgueil,  r^golsme,  les  rlvalit^  s*en  fassent 
un  titre  pour  Justifier  leurs  ravages,  aprte  avoir  dit  k  la  victime,  comme  le 
loup  de  la  fable :  '*  Tu  as  trouble  mon  breuvage." 

La  guerre  eatre  oes  liommes  est  certainement  moins  ralsonnable  et  aussl 
sauvage  que  eelle  des  cannibales.  Aussi,  vous  lonera-t-on^  BOf.  de  tos 
g^n^reux  efforts  et  des  sacrifices  que  vous  vous  imposez  pour  faire  entrer 
partout  d&ns  les  cervaux  Tid^  du  droit,  et  faire  par  elle  r^gner  la  Justice, 
r^quit^  parmf  tous  les  peuples. 

En  vous  parlant  id  du  droit,  Je  ne  fais  aucune  abstraction  du  droit  k 
I'existence,  H  la  liberty  H  la  propriety,  droit  que  vos  pdres  et  les  nOtres  ont 
d^fendu  avec  un  legitime  orgeull :  Ge  sont,  eux  aussi,  des  droits  naturels  qui, 
en  vue  de  la  defense,  Justifient  la  guerre;  et  celle-cl,  consid^r^  comme  ph6- 
nom^ne  de  physiologie,  r^pond  k  des  ndcessit^B  impMeuses  de  Texistenee 
humalne. 

Enfln,  Messieurs,  puisique  nous  avons,  sans  le  vouloir,  effleur^  le  sujet 
permettea  d'attirer  votre  attention  sur  un  tfa^fttre  od  la  guerre,  poidant 
longtemps,  a  paralyse  tous  les  efforts. 

On  a  eu,  surtout  en  ces  derniers  temps,  k  parler  beaucoup  de  la  R4publique 
d'Halti ;  et  ceux  qui  ne  la  connaissent  pas,  cette  r^publique,  ont  pu  s*en  faire  one 
f&usse  id^,  ^coutant  moins  sans  doute  la  voix  de  ses  admirateurs  que  eelle 
de  ses  d^tracteurs. 

Mais  vous,  qui  connaissez  Thistoire  de  chacun  des  4tat8  de  TAm^rique 
depuis  leur  ^mandpation  politique  .  .  ^  vous  ne  vous  6tes  pas  laiss6  suprendre 
par  une  propagande  faite  k  dessein  de  d^rMer  un  pays  que,  jadls,  la 
Providence  a  fait  apppraltre  aux  yeux  6tonn6ei  de  €k)lomb  pour  lui  fadllter 
la  ddcouverte  du  Nouveau  Monde. 

L'histoire  politique  d'Halti  est  pareiUe  k  eelle  de  tous  les  autres  Etats  de 
rAmdrique  Latine;  et  si  Ton  peat  m^ire  de  certains  de  ses  gouvernements, 
11  n'est  pas  moins  vrai  que,  sodalement,  ce  pays  est  constitu^  sur  les  m&nes 
prindpes  que  les  autres  Ri^ubliques. 

Mes  compatriotes  et  moi,  en  venant  prendre  part  au  Oongrte,  nous  devrions 
Chacon  apporter  un  M^moire  destine  k  fixer  Topinion  sur  le  Droit  public,  le 
commerce  et  les  finances  du  pays ;  mala  de  temps  6tait  court.  Dte  le  lendemain 
du  Jour  od  nous  avons  eu  I'honneur  de  recevoir  votre  gradeuse  invitation,  il 
nous  fallait  nous  embarquer  sur  le  "  Nickerie  '*  pour  nous  rendre  it  New  York. 

Les  Membres  du  Ck>ngrte,  d^J&  au  courant  des  affaires  de  I'Am^rique, 
ne  peuvent  certainement  manquer  de  donn^es  sur  r^tat  g^n^ral  d'Halti. 
Ntenmoins,  Je  puis,  pour  la  section  dont  Je  fais  partie,  les  r^sumer,  ces 
donn^es,  de  la  mani^re  suivante: 

Commerce, — ^En  regard  de  la  population,  le  commerce  d'Halti  est  restreint 
par  rapport  k  Timpdt  qui,  frappant  les  produits  k  rimportation  et  k  I'expor- 
tation,  en  arrdte  le  d^veloppement  Or  son  conunerce,  en  raison  de  cette 
entrave,  est  estim^  seulement  ft  cent  miUUma  de  francs,  importations  et  exporta- 
tions  r^unies. 

Taxation. — La  taxe  sur  la  marchandise  en  Haiti  est  certainement  hors  de 
proportion;  elle  a  6t4  au  moyen  de  droits  additionnels  sucesslvement  €lev6  de 
dnquante  k  100  pour  cent  pour  certains  articles. 
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Finance. — ^La  dette  publique  d'Haitl  n'est  pas  considerable,  6tant  de  25 
millions  de  dollars ;  mais  elle  est  g^nante  par  rapport  aux  falbles  ressources  da 
tr^sor.  6valu4es  au  chiffre  de  7  il  8  millions  de  dollars. 

L*^tat  dilBcile  cr46  par  ces  deux  entraves,  taxations  et  dette  publique 
constitue  le  vrai  mal  du  pays,  mal  ^conomlque,  dont  les  crises  se  man  if es  tent 
en  ce  qu'on  nomme  revolutions,  et  qui,  en  rMit4  ne  sont  que  des  ^meutes, 
(les  "  revolutions  de  palais." 

N'y  aurait-il  pas  moyen  de  d^barrasser  Haiti  de  ce  mal  dont  tons  les  Etats 
ont  eu,  comme  elle,  &  ^prouver  les  effets. 

Pour  y  remedier,  11  y  aurait  trois  moyens  puissants:  Tapport  des  capitaux, 
la  cr^tion  des  d^bouch^  et  la  modification  du  tarif  douanier. 

Pour  les  capitaux,  il  faudrait  simplement,  dans  Tactualit^,  crter,  une  Insti- 
tution de  cr^it  destine  k  fournir  k  des  groupes  d*agriculteurs  reguli^rement 
constitutes,  des  fonds  sufflsants  k  I'achat  du  mat^iel  n^cessalre  et  aux  salaires 
du  travailleur.  Le  capital  de  cette  institution,  qui  serait  au  d^ut  de  douze 
miUkms  de  dollars,  garantis  par  le  Gouvemement  haitien,  constltueralt  un 
fond  public,  dont  la  valeur  serait  rembours^e  dans  un  d^ai  convenu. 

Et,  en  attendant  que  Tacroissement  de  la  richesse  publique  permette  au 
Gouvernement  de  modifier  les  tarlfs  de  douane,  de  facon  k  relever  la  valeur  des 
prodults  de  notre  exportation,  voici  I'id^  que  J'oserai  moi-mdme  sugg^rer. 

Le  retrait  du  papier  monnale  ne  devant  pas  s*op^rer  au}ourd*hui  dans  les 
m^mes  conditions  qu*en  1910,  le  Gouvernement  haitien  pourrait  en  vue  d'aug- 
menter  notre  exportation — ^la  grande  roue  des  transactions  commerciales  dans 
tons  les  pays — 8*entendre  avec  la  Banque  des  Etats  Unls  pour  proc^der  au 
moyen  de  dix  millions  de  francs  affects  au  retrait,  et  par  entremise  des 
agents  de  cette  banque,  a  I'achat  des  denr^s,  telles  que  sucre,  alcool,  mats, 
arachldes,  fruits  et  autres,  affranchles  de  tons  droits  et  dont  la  valeur  r^lls^ 
k  r^trangar,  feralt  retour  k  cette  banque. 

Les  dix  millions  de  francs  constitu^  en  une  calsse  m^tallique  seralent  re- 
presents dans  la  circulation  par  des  billets  remboursables  aux  porteurs,  suivant 
les  termes  de  la  convention  du  18  Octobre  1910,  pass6  k  Paris. 

De  son  c0t6,  le  (Gouvernement  haitien  sous  le  contrOle  de  qui  les  achats  de- 
vront  avoir  lieu,  prendrait  toutes  les  mSures  d'administration  propres  k  fa- 
dliter  le  d^eloppement,  le  transport  et  T^coulement  des  dits  articles  d'exporta- 
tion. 

Conehuion, — ^En  ces  quelques  lignes,  hfttlvement  r^ig^es,  nous  croyons  avoir 
d'une  mani^re  suffisante,  expose  la  situation  ^conomique  et  financl^re  d'Haiti, 
indiqu^  en  m^me  temps  les  moyens  que  semblent  propres,  dans  l*actualit4, 
ft  y  remettre  les  choses  en  mouvement,  k  en  am^liorer  les  conditions  et  k  donner 
enfin  une  base  k  toutes  les  affaires  qu*on  voudrait  enterprendre  dans  la  suite. 

Par  Temploi  de  ces  moyens,  le  papier  monnale,  (une  minlme  quantity  de  15 
Millions  environ),  qui  circule  dans  le  pays,  serait  stabilise  comme  bons  du 
tr^r,  et  Ton  se  hAterait  dans  quatre  ans  ft  en  operer  d^nitivement  le  retrait, 
alors  devenu  plus  facile  et  moins  compromettant  qu'lt  llieure  actu^e. 

Haiti  est,  comme  chacun  le  salt,  un  pays  riche  en  ressources  naturelles. 
Ponrquoi  sa  production,  k  Tlnstar  de  celle  de  Cuba  et  de  la  Jamaique,  ne  trou- 
verait-elle  pas  k  se  placer  sur  tons  les  marchS  du  monde?  Sa  population,  in- 
telligente  et  laboriense,  ne  serait  Jamais  trouble  si  les  sans  travail  ne  s*y 
trouvaient  en  trop  grand  nombre. 

Qn*on  lui  vienne  en  aide,  cet  important  pays. 

Et  polsqu'll  est  entr^  de  plein  gr^  dans  le  Pan  Am&rioanisme,  11  doit  compter 
aor  UB  appui,  non  seulement  international  au  point  en  vue  du  droit  mais  encore 
d'^conomique  social  et  financier;  c*est  Tespoir  de  son  peuple  et  celui  de  ses 
dfl^fe  an  SECOND  PAN  AMERICAN  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS. 
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The  following  paper  by  Senor  Serapio  Hem&ndez  y  Hem&ndez 
was  read  by  title  at  this  session : 

RELACIONES  6ENERALES  ENTRE  LAS  RENTAS  FEOERALES,  DEL 

ESTADO  Y  LOCALES. 

For  S.  HERNANDEZ  Y  HERNANDEZ, 
Director  General  de  Rentas  de  Honduras, 

Supongo  a  los  hombres  llegados  al  punto  en  que  los  obstftculos  que  perjudlcan 
8U  conservaci6n  vencen  por  su  reslstencla  a  las  fuerzas  que  cada  indiyiduo  puede 
emplear  para  mantenerse  en  ese  estado.    Rousseau,  Contrato  Social^  Cap,  VL 

"Los  hombres  deben  vivlr  antes  de  escribir."  Para  escribir  algo  que  sea  digno 
de  la  atencl<3n  de  los  lectores,  ha  de  ser  preclso  hallarse  convenlentemente  pre- 
parado ;  y  esa  preparacldn  solamente  la  dan  el  estudlo  y  la  meditaci6n  perseve- 
rados,  o  el  haber  yivldo  mucho  en  la  observacl6n  de  los  fen6menos  sociales.  El 
que  suscribe  se  halla  muy  lejos  de  los  casos  que  preceden. 

Entiendo  por  Federaci6n  el  conjunto  de  relaciones  ^ntre  los  Estados,  Ck>rpo- 
raclones  o  Indivlduos  que  se  alfan  por  medio  de  tratados,  pactos  o  convendones 
para  auxiUarse  mutuamente  y  facllitarse  el  cumpllmiento  de  sus  fines.  La 
Unl<3n,  es  un  sentlmiento  que  palplta  ardientemente  en  el  alma  de  la  Juventud 
Gentroamerlcana.  Las  Reptlbllcas  de  Centro-Am^rlca,  que  ya  estuvleron  unldas 
aunque  por  tiempo  muy  ef fmero,  reconocen  la  necesidad  de  volver  a  la  Uni6n. 
La  Oonstltucldn  Polftica  de  la  Reptlblica  de  Honduras,  O.  A.,  en  su  Art""  1* 
consagra  esta  declaraci<3n :  "  Honduras  es  un  Estado,  disgregado  de  la  Rept&bllca 
de  Centro-Am^rlca.    En  consecuencla,  reconoce  como  una  necesidad  primordial 

volver  a  la  Uni^n  con  las  dem&s  secciones  de  la  Reptlblica  disuelta '* 

Antes  que  la  conveniencia  o  la  necesidad,  ha  de  tener  por  causa  la  Federacl6n 
de  los  Estados  el  perfeccionamiento  y  blenestar  de  los  pueblos  y  los  hombres. 

Los  Estados  federados  se  rigen  por  una  sola  €k)nstitucidn  o  Ley  fundamental 
que  se  denomina  Oonstitaci6n  Federal;  pero  cada  Estado,  para  su  regimen 
Interior,  se  da  su  propia  €k)n8tituci6n,  en  armonfa  con  los  principles  cardinales 
contenidos  en  la  Oonstltuci6n  Federal. 

En  el  sistema  republicano  el  Gobiemo  se  ejerce  por  tres  Poderes  indepen- 
dientes:  Legislative,  EJecutivo  y  Judicial.  El  primero  de  estos  poderes  se 
ejerce  por  un  Oongreso  de  Diputados  y  tiene  en  sus  atribuciones  la  de  "fijar 
anualmente  el  presupuesto  de  gastos,  tomando  por  base  los  ingresos  probables.** 

Si  es  una  facultad  ezcluslva  del  Poder  Legislativo  del  Bstado  fijar  annal* 
mente  el  Presupuesto  de  Qastos  sobre  la  base  de  los  ingresos  probables  que  no 
son  mAs  qu  el  producto  de'  las  rentas  de  ese  Estado,  esa  misma  facultad  co- 
rresponde,  de  manera  atributiva,  al  Ck>ngreso  Federal. 

La  relaci6n  de  la  Federacl6n  al  Estado  y  de  ^te  a  lo  Local,  es  la  misma 
que  eziste  o  debe  existir  de  lo  uno  a  lo  mucho ;  de  lo  menos  a  lo  m&a ;  de  lo 
simple  a  lo  complejo  y  de  las  partes  al  todo,  conjuntamente.  Puede  el  Bstado 
leglslar,  como  en  efecto  leglsla,  en  orden  a  sus  rentas  para  el  servicio  de  soa 
propias  necesidades  interiores,  y  la  Federaci6n  en  orden  a  las  necesidades  del 
Todo  conjuntamente,  y  a  cada  una  de  sus  partes,  o  a  una  o  mAs  de  ellas  segttn 
las  circunstancias  y  peculiaridades  del  lugar. 

El  Presupuesto  es  la  Ley  que  rige  los  actos  de  la  vida  econ6mica  de  la 
Federaci6n,  del  Estado,  de  las  Gorporaciones,  Instituciones  y  aun  de  las  per- 
sonas  que  por  raz6n  de  m^todo  vlven  arregladas  a  los  prec^tos:  produoir 
para  gastar;  producir  mdn  y  gastar  menos;  y  no  gastar  poco  ni  muc?io  H  no 
lo  estrictamente  neoesario. 
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Asf  como  se  alfan  los  Estados  y  log  hombres  para  defenderse  de  sus  enemigos 
o  para  of enderlos,  pneden  y  deberf an  allarse  para  crear,  incrementar,  conservar 
y  defender  su  patrimonlo,  atendiendo  a  que  la  prosperidad  de  las  naciones 
oomo  la  de  los  pueblos  y  la  de  los  indivlduos  se  determina  por  su  riqueza  y 
blenestar  econdmlcos. 

A  los  Gongresos  Cientiflco  Panamericanos  corresponder&  la  gloria  de  salvar 
a  loB  pafses  de  las  Arnicas  de  las  crisis  presentes  y  de  las  futuras,  con^ 
stderando  que  si  no  ha  sido  posible  hasta  hoy  la  Uni6n  de  estos  pafses  desde  el 
punto  de  vista  politico,  debe  esperarse,  Justamente,  que  lo  sea  muy  en  breve  en 
el  ooncepto  de  las  relaciones  econdmlcas.  Labor  laudable  y  meritisima  de 
verdadero  panamericanismo  ser&  la  de  que  los  Gongresos  Cientiflco  Pan- 
americanos recomienden  a  los  respectivos  Delegados  la  conyenienda  de  adoptar 
por  parte  de  sus  respectivos  Qobiemos  un  sistema  monetario  comtkn  y  prActico ; 
de  formar  una  clasiflcacidn  de  materlas  imponlbles;  un  solo  orden  en  el 
■Istema  tributario  y  la  unidad  verdadera  sobre  leyes  arancelarias.  Ser&n 
fiavorables  a  estas  recomendaciones  las  drcunstandas  muy  caracteristicas  que 
los  Bstados  latinoamericanos  tienen  el  mismo  origen  hist6rico,  un  mlsmo 
Idlema  y  una  miflona  literatura, — eeto  en^l  conoepto  etnoldgico ;  y  en  el  conoepto 
geogHlfico,  puede  dedrse  que  tienen  limltes  naturales  perf ectamente  deflnidos. 

Hereupon,  at  12.25  o'clock,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


FOURTH  GENERAL  SESSION  OF  SECTION  DL 

New  Willabd  Hotel, 
Monday  frhoming^  Jdrmary  S^  1916. 

Honorary  Chairman,  Fausto  Davila. 
Chairman,  Edwin  B.  A.  Seligbcan. 

In  the  absence  of  Senor  Fausto  Davila,  of  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras, 
the  section  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  by  Chairman  Seligman. 

The  Chaibman.  The  section  will  please  come  to  order.  The  pro- 
gram to-day  will  begin  with  a  discussion  of  the  problems  of  inter- 
national trade  as  affected  by  the  war.  The  first  paper  will  be  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  John  Bates  Clark,  of  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
on  ^^  Changes  in  accepted  conclusions  as  to  international  trade  due  to 
(1)  Asiatic  development  and  (2)  war." 


CHANGES  IN  ACCEPTED  CONCLUSIONS  AS  TO  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  DUE  TO  (1)  ASIATIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  (2)  WAR. 

By  JOHN  BATES  CLARK, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Columbia  UtUversity, 

The  economic  fact  which  transcends  aU  others  in  importance  is  the  impend- 
ing industrial  transformation  of  the  world.  There  has  taken  place  in  a  brief 
period  a  far-reaching  change  affecting  the  entire  process  by  which  mankind 
gains  a  living.  It  is  a  spectacular  phenomenon  of  "economic  dynamics,"  the 
science  which  deals  with  change  and  progress  in  the  mode  of  creating  and 
using  wealth. 

Of  the  various  transforming  movements  two  are  more  fundamental  than  the 
others.  They  are  migrations,  which  have  peopled  new  regions  of  the  earth, 
and  mechanical  inventions  which,  wherever  they  have  gone,  have  radically 
changed  industry.  In  a  sense,  both  have  been  In  progress  from  remotest 
antiquity,  but  in  their  vast  magnitude  and  importance,  both  of  them  are 
recent  The  trickling  stream  of  immigrants  to  the  American  Continent  has 
become  as  a  tidal  current;  and  the  mechanical  inventions,  beginning  with  the 
first  use  of  fire  by  the  mythical  Prometheus  and  metal  working  by  tlie  biblical 
Tubal  Cain,  began  radically  to  remold  industrial  life  when  Watt  used  fire  and 
iron  to  make  a  steam  engine.  The  engine  was  the  immediate  precursor  of 
innumerable  machines  of  wonderful  power  and  deftness,  capable  of  making 
anything  and  everything  with  Aladdin-like  rapidity.  Economically  there  18 
more  difference  between  the  western  world  of  to-day  and  that  of  1776  than 
there  is  between  the  condition  of  the  world  of  1776  and  that  of  ancient  Chaldea. 
In  methods  of  production  and  in  the  mode  of  living  which  they  insure,  humanity 
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bas  moYed  farther  In  140  years  than  in  the  previoas  4,000.  Our  mechanical 
•laves  of  the  lamp  make  everything  and  transport  everything,  and  in  industrial 
effectiveness  cause  one  man  to  become  as  a  hundred  men  of  former  days. ' 

Population  has  always  moved  outward  from  centers  of  density.  It  is  pushed 
by  the  difficulty  of  making  a  living  in  its  existing  abodes,  and  is  lured  by  the 
abundance  which  free  or  sparsely  settled  lands  insure.  If  central  Asia  be 
taken  as  the  original  center,  the  eastward  movement  has  been  shorter  than  the 
'westward  one,  and  has  encountered  a  check  at  the  shore  of  the  Pacific.  Until, 
our  own  days  the  westward  movement  has  encountered  no  limit.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  has  encircled  the  globe,  crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  American 
Continents.  At  the  Pacific  shore  It  pauses,  not  from  any  difficulty  in  crossing 
the  greater  sea,  but  because  it  has  no  incentive  to  go  farther.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  would  at  first  seem  to  be  the  greatest  economic  incentive  for  a 
tidal  wave  of  migration  in  the  opposite  direction — that  from  Asia  to  the 
Americas.  The  area  of  greatest  density  of  population  is  on  one  side  of  the 
ocean,  that  of  slight  density  Is  on  the  other,  and  the  sea  offers  no  barrier. 
It  is  as  though  the  regions  were  contiguous,  and  it  would  seem  that,  if 
economic  law  worked  without  friction  or  obstruction,  such  a  wave  of  migra- 
tion would  occur  unless  €k>vemments  should  stop  it  It  would  at  first  seem 
ahM>  that  stopping  this  movement  by  crude  force  would  be  an  action  so  directly 
contrary  to  all  economic  tendencies  as  to  encounter  grave  difllculties. 

These  offhand  inferences  fail  to  pay  due  regard  to  one  of  the  chief  elements 
In  the  problem,  namely,  the  transformations  of  industry  that  are  going  on  in 
Asia  itself.  On  these  depends  largely  the  question  whether  the  Asiatics  will 
find  a  sufllcent  inducement  for  migration  to  make  them  generally  desire  it. 

During  the  last  century  and  a  third  machinery  has  temporarily  set  at 
naught  the  natural  influences  which  determine  where  particular  industries 
can  best  be  located.  Many  of  them  have  not  been  carried  on  chiefly  in  the 
places  where  the  economic  forces  will,  in  the  end,  locate  them.  A  good  place 
in  which  to  make  a  thing  is,  in  the  first  instance,  wherever  the  machinery  for 
making  It  has  been  invented  and  Introduced,  unless  very  grave  difiUculties  exist 
In  the  way  of  producing  it  there.  Spinning  and  weaving  still  find  their  cliief 
home  in  the  region  where  power  looms  and  spinning  Jennys  were  invented, 
but  that  may  or  may  not  be  the  place  where  a  great  part  of  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  the  world  can,  in  the  end,  be  most  advantageously  carried  on. 
If  nature  has  selected  a  certain  home  for  an  industry,  the  needed  machinery 
will  find  its  way  to  it,  and  one  of  the  main  theses  of  this  paper  is  that  the 
natural  home  of  a  vast  amount  of  manufacturing  will  be  found  in  the  lands 
of  eastern  Asia. 

There  is  a  common  impression  that  manufacturing  and  an  export  trade  in  the 
products  of  it  constitutes  the  greatest  source  of  wealth  which  a  people  can  have, 
and  it  Is  true  that,  during  the  period  of  turning  and  overturning  through  which 
the  world  has  passed  since  machines  began  to  replace  hand  labor,  exceptional 
profits  have  been  reaped  from  this  source.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  ade- 
quate profits  will  always  be  within  the  reach  of  the  ingenious  and  enterprising 
man  who  discovers  and  applies  a  method  of  multiplying  the  product  that  labor 
and  capital  create.  Whoever  by  hard  study  enriches  the  world  even  a  little 
should  be  allowed  to  take  a  toll  that  will  enrich  him  more  appreciably.  It  will 
be  a  good  bargain  for  the  world,  which  always  gets  the  lion's  share.  When  the 
Invention  shall  have  become  common  property,  when  anybody  on  the  known 
earth  who  bas  the  capital  to  buy  a  product-multiplying  machine  is  able  to  get 
and  use  It,  two  things  will  happen :  First,  the  consuming  public  will  have  the 
entire  benefit  from  the  improvement ;  and,  secondly,  the  industry  that  uses  th-i 
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machine  will  slowly  concentrate  in  places  in  which  natural  resources  abound 
and  labor  is  efficient  and  cheap. 

Necessity  has  been  called  the  mother  of  American  invention.  In  this  country 
wages  were  high  because  land  was  fertile  and  abundant  and  a  worker  could 
get  a  large  return  by  tilling  it.  Naturally  he  would  not  desert  the  farm  for 
the  mill  unless  he  could  get  wages  which  would  put  him  on  the  plane  of  comfort 
enjoyed  by  the  farmer.  The  owner  of  the  mill,  competing  as  he  did  with 
manufacturers  of  older  countries,  could  not  pay  the  high  wages  unless  he  could 
*  manage  to  get  a  large  output  of  goods,  or  a  high  price  for  them,  or  both.  A 
protective  tariff  gave  him  the  high  price,  not  without  a  tax  on  the  consumers ; 
but  easier  production  of  the  goods  themselves  was  still  necessary,  and  that 
was  possible  only  by  means  of  machinery. 

It  Is  true  that  America  has  been  compelled  to  be  inventive  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed in  mechanical  industries,  and  that  her  ample  machinery  long  gave  her  an 
advantage  over  other  lacds.  It  is  true  at  present  that  the  same  thing  still 
gives  to  America  and  Europe  an  advantage  over  Asiatic  countries ;  but,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  this  advantage  must  be  temporary  unless  the  western  conti- 
nents continue  to  lead  in  invention.  There  is  a  highly  efficient  rival  on  the 
Asiatic  shore.  Japan  has  made  a  brilliant  record  in  the  brief  period  since  she 
began  to  adopt  western  arts,  and  she  is  likely  to  carry  them  into  extended  re- 
gions that  fall  within  her  commercial  and  Industrial  influence.  The  ingenious 
Yankee  will  have  to  do  his  best  if  he  retains  for  his  country  the  degree  of 
preeminence  it  has  thus  far  enjoyed.  With  appliances  as  good  as  ours  and 
workers  as  well  trained  the  East  can  beat  us  in  the  competitive  struggle  for 
cheap  production.  In  ability  to  thrive  on  low  prices  for  their  goods  no  region 
can  surpass  one  that  has  labor  which  is  abundant,  cheap,  naturally  efficient,  and 
provided  with  the  best  mechanical  aids. 

The  paradox  in  the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that,  In  a  true  sense,  natural 
wealth  of  certain  kinds  may  offer  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  a  manufactur- 
ing industry.  In  the  years  following  1849,  while  California  was  reveling  in  the 
returns  of  gold  mining,  it  would  have  been  useless  to  build  textile  mills  there. 
They  would  have  been  failures  from  the  start.  Their  employees  could  only  be 
attracted  by  wages  comparable  to  those  they  could  get  by  washing  out  gold 
dust  from  the  placers,  and  that  rate  no  mill  owner  could  pay.  Woolen  goods 
could  be  far  more  easily  procured  by  working  in  the  placers  and  sending  around 
Cai)e  Horn  or  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  gold  enough  to  buy  them  than 
could  possibly  have  been  gained  by  diverting  labor  from  the  mining  operation 
to  making  them  in  California  itself.  The  present  returns  from  fruit  cultiva- 
tion and  other  agriculture  in  that  State  still  preclude  a  relatively  large  develop- 
ment of  staple  kinds  of  manufacturing. 

Where  Is  the  most  congenial  territory  for  the  greatest  manufacturing  op«ti- 
tlons  of  the  world?  It  is  where  population  is  dense  and  wages  are  low  be- 
cause of  that  density.  It  is  where  there  are  not  enough  placers,  or  ranches 
as  productive  as  placers,  to  employ  any  large  portion  of  the  people.  It  is 
where  agriculture  is  so  intensive  that  the  yield  per  capita  is  small  and  the 
pay  of  the  laborer  is  equally  so,  and  that  means  eastern  Asia.  It  is  there 
that,  under  the  leadership  of  Japan,  a  transformation  has  begun  which  is  bound 
in  time  to  be  vast  and  brilliant.  The  machines  of  the  West  will  be  carried 
there  and  the  orientals,  who  are  not  merely  imitative,  as  was  once  said,  but 
inventive  as  well,  will  use  and  copy  them  and  will  do  their  part  in  improv- 
ing them.  In  textile  working,  in  metai  working,  in  shipbuilding,  in  the 
making  of  machines  themselves,  the  east,  by  virtue  of  its  present  comparative 
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poTerty.  bas  special  facilities  for  manufacturing;  and  any  young  boy  now 
living  who  shall  reach  the  age  of  "  threescore  years  and  ten  "  will  see  Asia  well 
advanced  toward  the  position  of  the  leading  workshop  of  the  world.  Startling 
as  may  be  political  developments  In  Asia,  the  Industrial  development  which 
is  plainly  impending  is  even  more  fundamental,  and  it  will  have  its  effect 
on  the  fortunes  of  all  mankind. 

A  number  of  facts  are  of  vast  importance  to  the  eastern  world,  which  th^ 
primarily  concern,  and  scarcely  less  so  to  the  western  world  Itself: 

1.  The  change  which  is  foreshadowed  in  their  Industries  will  help  to  de- 
tain oriental  peoples  in  their  own  homes.  Commerce  with  eastern  countries 
will  largely  take  the  place  of  immigration  from  them.  The  new  industries 
transplanted  to  the  east  will.  In  their  new  habitats,  increase  the  productivity 
of  labor  and  raise  its  pay.  As  betwe^i  the  mills,  mines,  railroads,  steamship 
lines,  etc.,  developed  in  their  own  countries  and  the  fields  of  labor  across  the 
sea,  an  increasing  number  of  ori^itals  will  choose  the  former. 

2.  They  will  find  their  first  markets  for  finished  goods  In  their  own  coun- 
tries, and  importations  from  abroad,  though  they  should  .continue  in  undimin- 
ished amount,  will  furnish  a  steadily  lessening  fraction  of  the  whole  con- 
sumption. 

3.  Migrations  within  the  vast  empires  of  Asia  will  greatly  exceed  migrations 
from  them.  Sparsely  settled  hinterlands  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the  vaster 
solitudes  of  Siberia  will  see  repeated  what  took  place  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

4.  Their  home  market  for  industrial  products  will  be  enormously  Increased 
as  soon  as,  on  lands  of  this  kind,  agriculture  of  the  extensive  tyi>e  rather  than 
the  intensive  one  shall  be  practiced.  Tillage  there  will  be  carried  on  more 
and  more  with  the  kinds  of  machinery  now  in  use  in  the  West,  and  farms  in 
Siberia  and  elsewhere  will  come  to  resemble  those  of  our  own  Dakotas,  and 
will  furnish  a  vast  quantity  of  raw  produce  and  a  market  for  the  sale  of 
finished  products. 

5.  The  impulse  to  migrate  to  distant  lands,  which,  as  stated,  will  be 
checked  because  of  the  more  ample  field  of  employment  at  home,  will  be  fur- 
ther checked  by  the  Increased  wages  there  to  be  had  in  all  branches  of  Industry. 
The  transformation  of  Asia  will  bring  the  earning  power  of  its  people  and 
their  standard  of  living  much  nearer  to  that  of  the  peoples  of  the  West  than 
it  Is  toKlay. 

6.  There  will  be,  from  an  early  date,  a  certain  amount  of  exportation  of 
oriental  goods  to  the  western  world,  the  prospect  of  which  was  once  styled 
the  **  yellow  peril "  in  industry.  The  danger  will  be  small  so  long  as  Japan 
and  eastern  China  seek  and  find  their  principal  markets — ^first,  in  their  own 
homes  and,  later,  in  western  China  and  Siberia.  All  the  while,  however,  they 
will  send  some  products  hither  and  yon  to  remote  comers  of  the  world. 

7.  In  the  end  a  world-wide  adjustment  will  take  place,  into  which  more  ele- 
ments will  enter  than  can  be  foreshadowed  here.  A  vast  and  intricate  prob- 
lem will  remain  to  be  solved  by  men  who  shall  come  after  us  and  be  in  pos- 
session of  more  facts  than  are  now  available;  but  the  key  to  the  solution 
will  be  found  in  the  rule  of  conforming  to  nature  and  not  opposing  her,  and 
in  a  public  policy  that  cooperates  with  natural  forces  and  makes  the  most  of 
them.  It  is  a  safe  prediction  that  the  new  commerce  may  thus  be  made  to 
benefit  east  and  west  alike. 

What  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  predict  is  the  industrialization  of  vast  popula- 
tions on  the  western  shore  of  the  Pacific  sea.    It  wlU  tend  to  prevent  the  peo- 
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pie  from  coming  In  great  numbers  to  our  side  of  It  Perhaps  the  strongest 
commercial  affinity  anywhere  existing  will  be  between  Japan  and  China ;  later 
It  will  be  between  these  two  countries  on  the  one  side  and  Siberia  on  the  other. 
For  a  time  this  In  itself  should  not  prevent  but  should  rather  stimulate  the 
movement  of  American  machinery  to  the  lands  that  are  adopting  western 
methods.  Exclusion  acts  may  keep  the  Chinese  from  coming  to  ns,  but  th^ 
can  not  keep  our  arts  and  tools  from  going  to  them.  Nothing  can  prevent  them 
from  perceiving  the  advantages  of  multiplying  their  products  by  the  aid  of 
machinery. 

It  may  be  thought  that,  in  the  course  of  a  generation  or  two  at  least,  this 
may  cause  an  inundation  of  Asiatic  goods  in  both  of  the  Americas  and  Europe. 
The  facts  Just  cited  greatly  modify  that  conclusion.  There  will  be  commercial 
streams  but  no  inundations,  and  a  fuller  study  than  is  here  possible  will  show 
that,  in  both  of  the  Americas  at  least,  such  streams  as  do  flow  in  this  direction 
can  be  made  to  be  advantageous.  We  have  considered  solely  what  natural 
economic  forces  will  bring  about,  not  what  legislatures  may  do  on  either  side 
of  the  sea.  We  say  nothing  of  sociological  hindrances  to  the  migration  that 
pure  economics  alone  might  call  for. 

Such  a  transformation  of  Asia  as  is  pictured  can  not  occur  in  a  year.  In  a 
decade,  or  a  half  century.  More  than  one  century  will  doubtless  pass  before  It 
shall  be  fully  consummated.  It  will  be  rapid  enough  to  Justify  the  prediction 
of  a  Chinese  statesman,  who  said  to  a  western  visitor :  "  Why  do  you  wish  to 
wake  us  up?  If  we  wake  up  we  shall  go  fast  and  we  shall  go  far — ^farther 
than  you  wish."  In  its  myriad  of  workshops  the  western  world  Is  emplojing 
the  mechanical  giants  which  stand  for  genii  of  the  lamp  In  the  oriental  tale, 
and  the  eastern  world  will  be  quick  to  press  them  into  service.  Their  fkbled 
Aladdin  will  be  outdone  by  the  flow  of  products  which  the  new  agents  will  con- 
jure out  of  the  earth  and  the  shop.  There  will  be  enough  to  lift  these  peoples 
to  a  far  higher  level  of  living  than  they  have  ever  yet  enjoyed,  and  the  western 
world  Itself  will  be  the  better  for  it 

What  connection  has  the  present  war  with  this?  It  has  lasted  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  during  Its  continuance  a  great  source  of  supply  of  many  articles 
has  been  cut  off.  That  also  means  that,  for  the  west,  a  great  outlet  for  ordi- 
nary export  trade  has  been  closed.  The  outer  world  can  neither  send  as  many 
products  of  the  usual  commercial  kinds  to  the  warring  countries  nor  get  as 
many  from  them  as  It  formerly  did,  and  It  is  thrown  in  an  Increased  measure 
on  its  own  resources.  It  may  have  to  continue  still  longer  to  lead  a  compara- 
.tlvely  self-contained  life,  making.  In  the  main,  the  goods  that  It  consumes. 
This  means  a  forced  development  of  many  an  Industry  In  the  west,  and  it  will 
teach  this  part  of  the  world  where  and  how  its  own  resources  may  best  supply 
what  It  can  no  longer  procure  from  Its  usual  source.  It  is  searching  new 
regions  and  testing  their  capabilities  and  revealing  new  and  favorable  geo- 
graphical homes  for  many  an  enterprise.  When  the  war  shall  end  the 
former  source  will  be  reopened  and  traffic,  in  somewhat  diminished  volume, 
indeed,  will  begin  to  follow  its  former  lines ;  but  if  the  industrial  forces  of  the 
west  have  in  the  previous  interim  been  wisely  directed  their  results  will  be 
permanent,  and  the  west  and  the  extreme  east  alike  will  be  the  better  for  it 
The  war  has  transformed  much  of  the  neutral  world  Into  a  vast  laboratory  for 
testing  in  many  places  the  possibilities  of  new  types  of  production  and  ascer- 
taining which  of  them  are  so  permanently  useful  to  mankind  that  they  have 
the  right  to  live.  The  so-called  "  economic  harmonies "  rule  where  nature  is 
consulted  in  the  shaping  of  human  projects,  and  east  and  west,  north  and  south 
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are  benefited  by  every  economic  movement  that  can  endnre  her  stem  test  of 
snrvivaL  If  a  product  of  the  mills  of  the  United  States  can  benefit  Burope, 
South  America,  or  Asia  and  remote  Africa  by  going  to  them,  it  will  continue  to 
go  there,  and  not  otherwise.  If  Asiatic  products  can  benefit  any  of  our  lands 
by  coming  to  them,  they  will  come  and,  In  any  event,  the  "  mighty  and  puissant 
nations  *'  of  the  east,  that  are  "  rousing  themselves  as  strong  men  out  of  sleep," 
will  have  their  full  share  of  giving  and  receiving  benefit  from  the  world  trans- 
formation. For  Governments  on  every  one  of  these  continents  the  great 
problem  of  the  immediate  future  will  be,  how  to  conform  to  natural  tendencies 
and  to  foster  activity  in  every  line  in  which  it  makes  for  common  benefit.  In- 
numerable such  lines  will  reveal  themselves,  and  if  we  find  and  utilize  them, 
the  harmony  of  interest  in  the  economic  sphere  will  be  as  a  foundation  of 
rock  for  the  political  harmony  which  we  all  desire. 

The  Chaibmak.  I  am  sure  that  we  would  all  be  delighted  to  start  at 
once  a  discussion  of  this  most  suggestive  and  interesting  paper,  but 
I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  all  of  the  papers  read  first  and 
then,  so  far  as  there  is  time,  we  shall  have  a  discussion  of  all  the 
topics  together.  Therefore,  in  continuation  of  this  general  subject, 
I  shall  now  call  upon  Hon.  George  E.  Roberts,  of  the  National  City 
Bank,  of  New  York,  who  is  going  to  speak  to  us  on  ^^  Effects  of  the 
war  upon  the  trade  of  South  America." 


BFFECTS  OF  THE  WAR  UPON  THE  TRADE  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

By  GBORGB  B.  ROBERTS, 
NatUmal  City  Bank,  New  York  City. 

When  the  war  broke  oat  the  three  countries  upon  the  east  coast  of  South 
America  were  already  soffering  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  financial  crisis,  due 
in  part  to  poor  crops  or  low  prices  for  their  principal  products,  in  part  to  a 
cnrtallment  of  credit  facilities  in  Europe,  and  in  part  to  a  reaction  from  a  very 
active  period  of  develoinnent,  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  speculation  and 
credit  ezpansioa 

Brazil  was  very  prosperous  for  several  years,  while  high  prices  were  prevail- 
ing for  her  two  most  important  products,  cofTee  and  rubber,  and  the  Govern- 
ment undertook  on  its  own  account  and  encouraged  private  parties  to  undertake 
extensive  development  projects  which  had  been  partly  financed  in  Great  Britain 
and  Europe  but  had  not  be^  fully  financed  or  reached  full  productiveness  when 
the  alarm  engendered  by  the  first  and  second  Balkan  wars  closed  the  financial 
markets  to  further  advances.  Oonstruction  work  generally  had  to  be  suspended, 
and  the  sudden  cessation  of  these  large  expenditures  was  seriously  felt  About 
the  same  time  the  competition  of  plantation  rubber  began  to  severely  affect  the 
native  rubber  industry  of  Brazil.  The  price  of  rubber  fell  to  about  one-fifth  or 
one^ixth  of  the  price  that  had  been  prevailing.  The  price  of  cofFee  was  also 
seriously  depressed. 

Argentina  likewise  had  been  very  prosperous.  It  had  been  favored  with  good 
crops  for  a  term  of  years,  and  its  products  had  commanded  good  prices.  The 
profits  of  agriculture  and  of  stock  raising  had  been  large;  the  prices  of  lands 
had  risen  rapidly  in  consequence;  the  wealth  produced  by  the  soil  had  also 
tnricbed  the  cities  and  they  had  fiourished,  expanded,  and,  in  some  respects  no 
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doubt,  overdone  their  derelopment  Foreign  capital  had  been  flowlni:  Into 
Argentina  for  investment,  and  this  movement  was  affected,  as  in  Brazil,  by  the 
Ballcan  wars.  A  serious  calamity  to  the  crq[>  of  1913-14  tnmed  the  exchanges 
adversely,  forced  a  curtailment  of  credits,  and  as  the  situation  was  ripe  for 
reaction  a  financial  crisis  resulted. 

The  conditions  in  Uruguay  were  similar  to  those  in  Argentina,  although  the 
crisis  was  less  severe.  Paraguay  should  also  be  grouped  with  the  countries 
of  the  eastern  coast,  and  was  subject  to  the  same  conditions.  All  of  these 
countries  were  at  the  lowest  stage  of  depression  when  the  great  European  war 
broke  out,  and  the  situation  .that  has  existed  during  the  past  year,  therefore, 
represents  the  combined  effects  of  the  original  crisis  and  the  war.  South 
America  must  have  felt  the  effects  of  such  a  war  in  Europe  severely  at  any 
time,  owing  to  her  financial  d^)endence  upon  the  countries  involved,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  three  countries  first  named  the  outbreak  came  at  a  time  when  they 
had  the  greatest  need  for  their  established  financial  connections.  So  tnr  as 
Argentina  and  Uruguay  are  concerned,  the  war  has  since  had  compensations  in 
the  high  prices  afforded  for  their  crops  harvested  and  sold  during  the  past 
year,  but  the  other  countries  have  not  been  benefited  in  the  same  degree. 
Chile  was  seriously  affected  by  the  cutting  off  of  its  nitrate  shipments.  The 
normal  exports  of  nitrate  are  approximately  3,000,000  long  tons  in  a  year,  of 
which  about  70  per  cent  has  gone  to  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  20  per  cent  to 
the  United  States,  and  10  per  cent  elsewhere.  The  product  was  especially  in 
demand  for  fertilizing  the  sugar  beet,  and  Germany  was  one  of  the  best  cus- 
tomers. In  the  early  months  of  the  war  the  production  of  nitrate  was  greatly 
reduced,  but  later  the  demand  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions  developed  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  price  is  now  higher  than  before  the  war,  and  the  works 
are  resimiing  full  operations  as  fast  as  they  can  reorganize  their  working  forces. 
The  demoralization  of  the  nitrate  business  seriously  impaired  the  ability  of 
Chile  to  continue  importations,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  1915  the  total 
of  all  importations,  in  United  States  currency,  was  $23;270,855,  against  $53,467,543 
in  the  same  months  of  1914 — a  falling  off  of  about  60  per  cent. 

The  other  countries  of  South  America — ^to  wit,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Bolivia, 
Peru,  and  Ecuador — ^have  suffered  in  the  volume  of  their  foreign  trade,  both 
exports  and  imports  diminishing.  Generally  speaking,  it  has  been  a  year  of 
stagnation  in  South  America,  although  some  important  mining  development  by 
American  companies  has  been  proceeding  in  the  countries  of  the  west  coast, 
and  some  construction  work,  on  a  reduced  scale,  has  been  going  on  in  Argentina. 
This  situation  has  meant  a  serious  degree  of  unemployment  and  reduction  of 
importations,  not  only  in  materials  for  construction  but  of  articles  of  house- 
hold use  and  of  all  goods  not  strictly  necessaries  and  whose  purchase  could  be 
postponed.    Ek»nomy  and  retrenchment  have  been  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  customs'  returns  for  Argentina  show  that  for  the  nine  months,  January 
to  September,  1915,  the  total  importations  of  iron  and  its  manufactures  had 
fallen  off  more  than  50  per  cent ;  manufactures  which  come  under  the  heading 
"Locomotion,"  presumably  railway  rolling  stock  and  automobiles,  eta,  more 
than  75  per  cent ;  electrical  supplies,  over  50  per  cent ;  and  building  materials, 
approximately  50  i)er  cent  These  comparisons  are  with  the  first  nine  months 
of  last  year,  which  was  a  period  of  unusual  depression  and  included  two  months 
of  the  war  time.  When  this  is  understood  it  will  be  seen  that  the  decline  from 
normal  conditions  was  very  great 
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The  total  Imports  of  Brazil  for  tbe  seven  montbs,  January  to  July  Inclusive, 
In  191S  amonnted  to  |20S,420,000,  la  1914  to  tlS3.BS9.000,  and  In  1915  to  only 
C83.200,000,  or  a  redaction  from  191S  to  1915  of  about  60  per  cent 

Tbe  number  of  tons  of  ma-cbandlse  and  products  received  at  tbe  port  of 
HonteTldeo,  tbe  principal  port  of  Uruguar,  In  tbe  first  six  moQtba  of  1913 
was  iai;£B6,  as  against  726.217  tons  in  tbe  firat  alx  mtmtba  of  1914,  and  774,243 
tms  In  tbe  correqioDdtng  period  of  1913. 

As  Ulnstratlng  tbe  cnrtallroent  of  expeoditureB  In  articles  for  bousehold 
use  w«  may  take  sewing  macblnes,  wblcb  bare  been  supplied  almost  wboliy 
frmn  tbe  United  States.  Tbe  exports  of  sewing  macbines  from  tbe  United 
States  to  all  Sontb  America  In  the  first  nine  montba  of  1913  were  valued  at 
12,814,885,  and  for  tbe  first  nine  montbs  of  1915  they  were  valued  at  $273,459 
of  1915,  a  decline  of  almost  00  per  cent.  Tbe  demand  for  boots  and  shoes  is 
tDore  ImperatlTe,  bat  exports  of  these  from  the  United  States  fell  from  1,115,000 
pain  In  tbe  nine  montlis  in  1918,  to  984,000  pairs  In  tbe  corresponding  montbs 
hi  1914,  aiMl  786,000  pairs  In  tbe  corresponding  montlis  In  1015— a  decline  from 
1913  to  1915  of  29  per  cent  Furniture  Is  a  class  of  goods  In  which  our  trade  to 
South  America  was  growing.  In  the  first  nine  montbs  of  1013  our  exports  undar 
this  beading  were  11,098,632,  and  In  tbe  corresponding  period  of  1915  they 
were  $290,786.  Lumber  entears  Into  construction.  In  the  first  nine  months  of 
1B13  our  expMts  of  lumber  to  Sontb  America  amounted  to  $7,307,255,  and  in  tbe 
correqwndlng  paiod  of  1915  to  $2,182,671.  Our  sales  of  typewriting  machines 
during  tbe  nine  montlts'  period  of  1913  amounted  to  $781,778,  in  tbe  corret^nd- 
taig  period  of  1914  to  $408,818,  and  In  the  like  period  of  1915  to  $258,682.  Of 
agricDltural  implements  tbe  United  States  sent  to  South  America,  In  tbe  nine 
■onths'  period  of  1913,  $5,277,222  worth,  in  tbst  period  of  1914,  $1,840, 
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worth,  and  in  1915,  $2,892,527.  In  this  case  there  was  a  recovery  from  1914 
due  to  more  favorable  crop  conditions. 

These  are  noteworthy  instances  of  reduced  importations  from  the  United 
States,  illustrating  the  contraction  of  South  American  purchases.  On  the 
whole,  however,  as  might  be  expected,  the  United  States  has  fared  much  better 
than  its  competitors  in  the  South  American  trade,  particularly  since  the  out? 
break  of  the  war.  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  have  heen  the  chief  sufferers, 
their  enemies  being  in  command  of  the  sea.  In  the  last  year  of  normal  business 
(1913)  Great  Britain  supplied  26  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  South  America, 
Germany  24  per  cent,  France  11  per  cent,  Italy  approximately  the  same  as 
France,  and  the  United  States  10  per  cent  In  1915  the  trade  of  Germany  has 
been  practically  eliminated ;  Great  Britain  has  fared  rather  better  than  France, 
and  the  United  States,  although  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  below  previous 
records,  is  now  running  ahead  of  1913,  and  will  show  an  increase  for  the  year. 

In  the  important  line  of  cotton  piece  goods,  comparing  the  nine  months' 
period  of  1915  with  the  corresponding  periods  of  1918  and  1914,  we  find  that  In 
the  case  of  Great  Britain  the  total  exports  to  Central  and  South  America  fell 
from  458.000,000  yards  in  1913  to  230,000,000  yards  in  1914,  and  213,000,000 
yards  in  1915.  Here,  again,  we  see  the  principal  decline  was  in  1914.  Of 
woolen  and  worsted  goods  the  exportationa  to  the  same  territory  in  the  same 
periods  were  9,500,000  yards  in  1913,  5,800,000  yards  in  1914,  and  2,300,000 
yards  in  1915.  In  carpets  and  carpet  rugs  the  figures  were  744,000  yards  In 
1913,  825,000  in  1914,  and  78,000  in  1915. 

The  exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  from  the  United  States  to  the  same  terri- 
tory in  the  same  periods  increased  from  59,500,000  yards  to  65,500,000,  which 
was  only  a  little  better  than  holding  our  own.  The  reduction  of  importations 
in  this  line  from  Great  Britain,  €termany,  and  France  was  evidently  olfset  by 
a  reduction  of  consumption  and  of  merchants'  stocks,  with  possibly  some 
Increase  in  home  production,  although  the  latter  could  hardly  have  been 
important,  as  importations  of  textile  machinery  were  practically  suspended. 
A  curtailment  of  this  kind  extending  over  two  years  must  have  been  accom- 
plished by  a  general  clearing  out  of  stocks,  and  reports  agree  that  this  has 
been  the  case. 

The  restrictions  that  have  been  placed  upon  the  exportation  of  British  coal 
have  turned  to  the  United  States  a  considerable  volvme  of  orders  for  both  coal 
and  fuel  oil.  The  exports  of  coal,  In  tons,  from  Great  Britain  to  the  four  lead- 
ing countries  of  South  America  for  the  first  nine  months  (January  to  Sep> 
tember)  of  the  last  three  years  are  given  below : 


TlK- 


Bracll 

Crnguay. 

Chile 


1913 


1,445»740 
508,143 

9, 725,  SOB 
tf7,641 


m4 


9M,618 

480,533 

3,962,723 

350,801 


ItU 


1, 


434,383 
358,953 


88>«Bf 


The  exports  of  coal,  In  tons,  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil*  Uruguay.  Arfen- 
tlna,  and  the  other  countries  of  South  America  are  given  by  the  customs  returns 
as  follows : 


To— 


Bmn.... 

ITniguay. 
Arnntlna 
OtBera... 


1919 


311,045 

5,189 

65,877 

1,004,506 


1014 


301,071 

61,443 

193, 7«6 

1,480,293 


19U 


544, 1S4 

135,088 

719,019 

1,187,300 
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In  Iron  and  steel  manufactures  the  United  States  has  done  considerably  bet- 
ter than  hold  its  own  relatively,  although  In  many  articles  the  actual  amount 
of  exports  has  been  reduced.  The  gains  are  largely  due  to  the  aggressive 
policy  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  has  established  ware- 
houses in  15  cities  of  South  America,  from  which  orders  are  promptly  filled,  and 
has  been  an  active  competitor  for  construction  contracts  wherever  a  large  con- 
sumption of  steel  was  involved.  Window  glass,  hitherto  never  an  article  of 
export  from  the  United  States,  has  been  going  out  this  year  in  Important 
quantities  to  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  The  disappearance  of  Bel- 
gian manufacturers  from  the  field  has  had  much  to  do  with  this  development. 
In  chemicals  the  United  States  is  doing  a  large  trade.  Caustic  soda,  formerly 
obtained  altogether  In  England,  is  now  supplied  regularly  from  this  country. 
Chloride  of  lime,  for  cotton  mills  and  other  uses,  has  become  an  important  item 
of  our  exports.  Tin  plate  is  being  exported  in  important  amounts  from  this 
country,  the  movement  to  Argentina  rising  from  846,000  pounds  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  1018  to  24,000,000  pounds  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1915. 
A  considerable  increase  is  noted  in  our  exports  of  dried  fruits,  canned  goods, 
flour,  and  other  food  products.  Paper  and  printing  materials,  formerly  sup- 
plied largely  by  Germany,  are  now  obtained  mainly  from  the  United  States. 

These  are  some  of  more  noteworthy  examples  of  lines  in  which  South 
American  requirements  have  been  turned  to  the  United  States.  There  has 
beesk  development  in  many  lines,  scattered  all  over  the  list  of  the  commodities 
of  trade.  That  this  is  so  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  re- 
ductions to  which  reference  has  been  made,  and  in  other  lines,  the  total  move- 
ment of  goods  from  the  United  States  to  South  America  for  this  year  will  show 
a  very  considerable  increase  over  any  previous  year. 

In  the  matter  of  exports  in  1915  South  America  has  held  up  better  than  in 
imports.  Argentina  has  made  a  good  recovery  since  the  crop  of  1914-15  began 
to  move  out,  and  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  the  value  of  its  exports 
was  9413,830,207  Aregentine  gold,  against  importations  of  ^  only  $159,858319,  a 
trade  even  more  one-sided  than  that  of  the  United  States.  This  is  the  highest 
flgoie  for  exports  in  nine  months  ever  reached,  the  figures  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1913  being  $896,024,216. 

The  merchandise  exports  of  Brazil  for  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year 
were  approximately  $185,000,000,  as  against  $155,000,000  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1918. 

A  mnch  larger  share  of  the  exports  of  South  America  are  now  coming  to  the 
United  States  than  ever  before.  This  is  not  due  entirely  to  the  war,  but  partly 
to  the  fact  that  meats  and  wool*  formerly  dutiable,  are  now  on  the  free  list, 
and  otfatf  dianges  favorable  to  Importations  have  been  made  in  the  tariff 
sdiednles  of  this  oooDliy. 

Tlie  movement  of  coffee  from  Brazil  to  the  United .  Sftates  in  the  first  nine 
mooths  of  this  year  aggregated  668»000,000  pounds,  against  499,000,000  pounds 
In  the  corresponding  period  of  1914  and  864,000,000  pounds  in  that  period  of 
191&  From  Central  America  and  Honduras  our  importations  of  coffee  doubled, 
and  from  Yenexnela  and  Colombia  they  increase  largely.  The  movement  of 
coeoa  to  this  country  shows  a  similar  development 

Tbe  total  importation  of  liides  into  th^  United  States  from  South  America 
In  Uio  first  nine  months  of  1913  was,  in  number,  89,788,000;  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1914  it  was  101,852,000 ;  and  in  the  same  months  of  1916,  172,310,000. 
ImpcxrtBtlOQS  of  rubber  have  risen  for  the  same  periods  from  82,000,000  pounds 
in  1918  to  42fiOOfiOO  pounds  in  1915.  The  importations  of  carpet  wool  into  the 
UlQJtfid  States  from  Argentina  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1914  aggregated 
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8,983,062  pounds  and  for  these  months  of  1915, 11,958,000  pounds.  The  importa- 
tions of  sugar  into  the  United  States  from  South  America  for  the  nine  months 
under  review  were  approximately  8,000,000  pounds  in  1918  and  117,000,000 
pounds  in  1915. 

The  totals  for  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  of  South 
America,  Central  America,  and  Cuba,  January  to  September,  for  the  three 
periods  under  comparison,  are  as  follows: 


1013 

1014 

19U 

Imports  from— 

Soath  Amflrica 

8130,072,878 

14,321,000 

110,428,144 

110,244,796 
80,001.033 
58,548,070 

8173,300,274 

13,005,379 

128,122,600 

73,092,547 
29,548,420 
40,574,184 

8220.601.040 

Central  America 

'  1716681373 

Ciiba 

108.791.304 

Exports  to— 

South  America 

103.534.015 

Central  America 

20,887,781 

Cuba 

02,53^778 

The  exports  firom  the  United  States  to  all  South  America  for  the  months  of 
July,  August,  and  September  of  the  last  three  years  have  been  as  follows : 


July 

Angiiat.... 
Baptembar. 

Total 


1018 


811,082,402 
12,880,062 
12,048,824 


80,007,268 


1014 


87,838,888 
5,312,457 
8,200,184 


21,481,000 


1015 


812,572,100 
13,460,240 
10,038,7U 


An  occasional  expression  of  surprise  is  heard  that  the  development  of  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  these  countries  has  not  proceeded  more  rapidly, 
but,  if  all  the  circumstances  are  considered,  there  is  nothing  strange  about  it 
As  we  have  seen,  the  economic  conditions  in  South  America  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  were  bad,  and  the  people  had  no  desire  to  buy  goods  freely  anywhere. 
Credits  were  in  an  uncertain  state,  and  the  field  was  not  inviting  to  strangers. 
Very  soon,  however,  the  merchants  of  this  country  who  had  some  acquaintance 
with  the  trade  began  elforts  to  extend  their  business  and  showed  a  disposition 
to  accommodate  their  customers  in  the  matter  of  credits.  Many  inquiries  and 
orders  were  received  for  goods  of  a  kind  that  had  been  supplied  from  Bhirope 
but  with  which  our  merchants  were  not  familiar.  Under  the  conditions  new 
business  developed  slowly,  but  a  great  interest  in  trade  with  South  America 
has  been  awakened  in  the  United  States. 

To  what  extent  this  newly  developed  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
South  America  will  be"  permanent  remains  to  be  demonstrated  when  the  old 
competitors  are  all  in  the  field  again.  There  is  confidence  in  this  country  that 
the  intro<luction  of  our  goods  and  the  acquaintance  that  has  been  obtained 
will  result  in  a  permanently  larger  trade  than  has  existed  in  the  past  It  is 
recognized,  however,  that  many  of  the  products  of  South  America  must  find 
a  market  in  Europe  and  that  the  shipping  lines  will  carry  goods  both  ways. 
This  situation  is  very  well  illustrated  in  the  coal  trade.  The  best  American 
coal  is  practically  as  good  as  British  coal,  although  it  requires  somewhat  differ- 
ent handling.  It  can  be  put  into  the  ship  at  the  ports  of  this  country  at  a 
lower  price  than  British  coal  can  be  put  on  board,  but,  owing  to  the  great 
tonnage  going  out  from  Great  Britain  to  Argentina  for  foodstuffiB,  the  freight 
rates  over  that  route  are  very  low.    Nevertheless,  it  is  expected  that  American 
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coal  will  retain  a  footing  in  South  America,  and  so  of  many  goods  now  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  suitable  place  to  say  that  if  there  is  any  lesson  in  economics 
which  everywhere  stands  out  conspicuously  amidst  the  confusion  wrought  by 
the  war  it  is  the  simple  but  often  neglected  one  that  in  the  long  run  no  country 
can  have  great  exports  unless  it  is  willing  to  also  have  great  imports.  It  is 
useless  for  a  country  to  aspire  to  great  sales  abroad  unless  it  is  willing  to  take 
its  pay  in  the  products  of  other  countries.  It  goes  without  saying  that  no  coun- 
try wants  to  have  exports  without  receiving  pay  for  them  in  some  form,  and 
there  are  only  three  methods  by  which  payment  can  be  made.  They  may  be 
paid  for,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  gold,  but  trade  can  not  go  far  on  this  basis; 
payment  may  also  be  made  in  obligations — ^in  securities — ^If  the  exporting 
country  is  willing  to  accept  the  obligations  of  the  importing  country  or  of  its 
citizens  or  corporations.  This  policy,  of  course,  if  continued,  means  for  the 
exporting  country  that  it  will  be  acquiring  a  constantly  increasing  interest  in 
foreign  properties.  This  is  true  of  the  creditor  countries  of  Burope,  and  for 
a  country  seeking  to  enlarge  its  exports  this  is  the  only  alternative  to  receiving 
a  practically  equal  quantity  of  imports. 

Finally,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  in  South  America  trade  has  been  created 
by  investments.  The  capital  for  the  development  of  these  countries  has  been 
supplied  by  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  and  it  has  gone  to  them  mainly  in  the 
form  of  machinery,  equipment,  and  materials  for  construction  work.  The  rail- 
roads and  other  public  utilities  are  owned  in  Great  Britain  and  Burope;  their 
head  offices  are  there;  the  managing  officials  go  out  from  there,  and  it  is  In- 
evitable under  these  conditions  that  their  purchases  of  every  character  shall 
be  generally  made  there.  Moreover,  the  introduction  of  tools,  machinery,  and 
other  goods  through  these  corporations  creates  a  general  market  for  them.  The 
workmen  of  the  country  became  familiar  with  them  and  naturally  prefer  them. 
And  so  in  many  ways  exportations  are  promoted  by  investments  and  the  result- 
ing control  of  important  industries.  When  the  full  importance  of  this  influence 
is  taken  into  account  it  is  not  strange  that  other  countries  have  led  the  United 
States  in  the  past  Nor  is  it  strange  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
not  sought  investments  in  South  America.  They,  like  their  neighbors  of  all  the 
Americas,  have  had  development  wqrk  to  do  at  home.  They  also  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  to  Europe  for  capital ;  and  while  there  is  evidence  that  the 
United  States  is  no  longer  dependent  upon  Europe,  and  Is  now  in  position  to 
make  investments  abroad,  organization  and  leadership  are  required  for  the  new 
movement. 

The  outbreak  of  the  greatest  war  in  history  was  a  great  shock  to  credit  and 
to  enterprise  in  the  United  States  as  elsewhere.  It  was  so  appalling  in  the 
magnitude  of  its  expenditures  and  waste,  and  in  its  demands  for  capital  that 
the  effect  upon  all  prudent  people  was  very  properly  to  Impose  restraint  and 
caution.  The  demands  of  the  warring  countries  upon  the  United  States  for 
capital  have  been  very  large,  and  they  will  continue  to  be  large  while  the  war 
lasts  and  afterwards.  If  any  explanation  is  necessary  this  would  seem  to  be 
a  sufficient  one  for  the  apparent  failure  of  the  United  States  to  recognize  its 
opportunity  in  South  America.  There  is  a  genuine  desire  among  the  people 
of  this  country  to  have  closer  relations  with  all  their  neighbors  to  the  south- 
ward. It  is  unpleasant  to  talk  of  the  present  situation  as  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity, while  the  countries  of  Europe  are  in  great  distress,  to  win  trade  from 
them  or  displace  them  from  their  established  position  in  any  field.  This  is  not 
the  attitude  which  we  would  take.  We  do  not  believe  the  United  States  will 
be  more  prosperous  because  of  waste  and  poverty  in  other  countries  than  it 
would  have  been  if  they  had  continued  prosperous;  quite  the  contrarv.    But 
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the  waste  of  capital  in  the  countrieB  which  have  heretofore  financed  the  develp 
opment  of  the  world,  and  the  fact  that  for  a  time  they  are  incapacitated  from 
continuing  that  work,  impoaes  an  obligation  upon  the  people  of  tiie  United 
States  to  devote  their  great  productive  powers  to  maintaining  so  far  as  possible 
the  industrial  progress  of  the  world. 

Europe,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  will  be  benefited  by  our  so  doing. 
This  obligation  is  recognized,  and  steps  are  being  taken  which  it  is  b^eved  will 
result  in  due  time  in  substantial  investments  of  capital  in  South  America,  and 
more  intimate  relations  of  every  kind. 

The  Chaibman.  Our  next  paper  is  by  one  of  our  South  American 
friends,  Sr.  Dr.  N.  Veloz  Goiticoa,  of  Venezuela,  who  veill  speak  to 
us  on  the  ^'Organization  and  functions  of  the  finances  of  United 
States  of  America  and  United  States  of  VenezueU." 


LA  0RGANIZACI6N  T  LAS  FUNCIONES  DE  LAS  FINANZAS  DB 
LOS  ESTADOS  UNIDOS  DE  AMERICA  T  DE  LOS  ESTADOS 
UNIDOS  DE  VENEZUELA. 

Por  NICOLiS  VELOZ  GOITICOA, 
Miemhro  Faniador  de  la  Alia  OanUMn  IwtemacUmal  de  Finangoi  de  Fenesveta. 

nmoDUOddif. 

La  organizacl5n  de  las  finanzas  de  los  Estados  Unidos  es  t6pico  interesante ; 
data  su  estructura  de  un  slglo  y  cuarto  a  esta  parte  y  como  aqu^Uas  estAn 
Uamadas  a  relaclonarse  pronto  de  una  manera  fntima  con  las  de  la  America 
Latina  y  a  dar  incremento  de  mucha  consideraci6n  a  las  transacdones  mer- 
cantiles  y  de  otro  gtoero  en  todo  el  Hemisferio  Occidental,  por  esta  raz6n 
ha  escogldo  el  suscrito  el  tema  de  ezponer,  aunque  sea  muy  sint^ticamente, 
la  organizacI6n,  las  funciones  y  el  estado  actual  de  las  finanzas  de  los  Estados 
Unidos,  y  rememorar  las  novfsimas  medidas  dictadas  que  ponen  por  primera 
vez  a  los  Bbitados  Unidos  en  capacidad  de  efectuar  transacciones  financleras 
en  grande  escala,  o  sea  de  crMitos  indiyldnales  a  corto  plazo  y  de  crMitos 
gubernamentales  o  de  corporadones  a  largo  plazo  en  los  pafses  de  la  Am^ica 
Latina.  Bste  tema  oomprende  igualmente  el  prop6sito  de  dar,  aunque 
sea  una  Ugera  idea,  del  origen,  de  la  manera  de  funcionar  y  del  estado 
en  que  se  encnentran  actualmente  las  finanzas  de  su  Patria,  Venezuela,  y 
ezponerlas  ante  este  Gongreso. 

fbhocba  pabtb. 

Los  Estados  Unidos  adoptaron  de  Burcq^a  el  complicado  mecanismo  de  su 
sistema  flnandera  AproM  en  1791  el  Gongreso  Americano  la  fundacidn  del 
Primer  Banco  Nacional  y  el  Presidente  Washington  autoriz6  con  su  flrma  el 
ejectltese  de  ese  decreto.  Pasaba,  en  1812,  el  capital  bancario  de  los  Estados 
Unidos  de  70  miUones  de  ddlares.  De  1807  en  adelaitfe  aument6  considerable- 
mente  el  comerdo  interior  del  pais  y  en  1824  se  formaron  diversas  compafifas 
de  importanda.  Se  estableci5,  por  complete,  la  supremacfa  comerclal  de  la 
cludad  de  Nuera  Yorlc  en  el  Hemisferio  Occidental  cuando  qued6  terminado 
el  "Brie  Canal.'*  Hasta  entonces  habfa  sldo  Filadelfla  el  principal  centre 
mercantil  de  los  Estados  Unidos.  De  1830  &  1840  hubo  mucha  agitacl6n 
flnandera  y  los  afios  de  1837  a  1839  constltuyeron  uno  de  los  capftulos  mAs 
interesantes  de  la  historia  politico  flnandera  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  espedal- 
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mente  por  el  antagonismo  de  Jackson  contra  el  Banco  Nacional.  La  cons- 
tniocl6n,  en  1844,  de  la  primera  Unea  de  tel^srafo  terreetre  en  los  Bstados 
UnidoB  di6  tmpulso  muy  grande  a  toda  especie  de  tranaacclones.  El  descu- 
brimiento  y  explotaci6n  de  las  minas  de  oro  en  California  contribuyeron  a 
anmentar  la  riqnesa  nacional;  pero  la  rapldez  con  que  faeron  construfdas 
mnchaa  yfaa  f^rreas,  indujo  a  e8peculaci6n  aventurada  que  di5  muy  malos 
resultados.  El  periodo  de  la  guerra  separatista  produjo  considerable  per- 
tnrbacldn  econ6mica,  pues  la  deuda  ptkblica  nacional  montaba,  antes  de  prin- 
dpiar  esta  guerra,  a  05  miUones  de  d61ares  y  para  el  afio  de  1866  habfa 
subldo  a  2,773  mlllones  de  ddlares.  Signified  esto  una  enorme  emisi6n  de 
bonoa,  que  fn4  colocada,  casi  por  complete,  en  Wall  Street,  que  deriva  su 
nombre  de  la  prlmitiya  estacada  6  pared  que  protegfa  de  las  invasiones  in- 
dfgensB  la  antigua  dudad  bolandesa  llamada  Nueva  Amsterdam,  hoy  Nueva 
York.  Las  primeras  cotizaciones  de  las  transacciones  verificadas  en  Wall 
Street  se  publicaron  en  1835  y  el  afio  slgulente  comenzaron  A  recibirse  con 
regolarldad,  por  cable,  en  Nueva  York,  las  cotizaciones  burs&tiles  de  Londres; 
pero  data  de  1869  la  historia  de  Wall  Street  tal  como  funciona  hoy. 

Haoe  mAs  de  un  slglo  se  computaban  sOlo  en  miles  de  d61ares  estas  transac- 
ciones que  se  efectuaban  en  Wall  Street,  despu4s  subieron  &  mlllones  y  hoy 
pasan  de  biUones  de  ddlares.  No  est6n  daramente  definidos  los  Ifmltes  del 
distrlto  finandero  que  comprende  el  nombre  de  esta  calle;  pero  el  centre 
monetarlo  de  los  Ebtados  Unidos  no  se  halla  clrcunscrito  a  esta  estrecha  yfa 
pfibllca,  que  comienza  en  Broadway  y  termina,  tres  cuadras  despute,  en  el 
East  River,  sine  a  una  secddn  de  la  dudad  de  Nueva  York,  en  la  cual  se 
encuentran  los  prindpales  bancos,  las  diferentes  Bolsas  y  las  ofidnas  de  las 
grandes  corporaciones.  El  centxo  finandero  prindpal  de  los  Bstados  Unidos 
puede  considerarse  comprendido  en  un  perfmetro  de  Este  k  Oeste  a  lo  largo 
de  Fulton  Street  o  sea  de  orilla  a  oriUa  del  rfo,  a  trav4s  de  la  Isla  de  Man- 
hattan que  se  eztiende  hada  d  Norte  hasta  Battery  Place.  Pasan  de  500 
las  institudones  bancarias  de  diverso  g^nero,  de  inmenso  poderio  y  de  infiuenda 
dedsiva  en  los  destinos  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  que  tienen  estableddo  su  centro 
de  acddn  en  este  distrlto  finandero,  d  cual  representa  en  la  America  Anglo 
Sajona,  lo  que  Threadneedle  Street  6  Lombard  Street  en  Inglaterra;  mercado 
monetarlo  de  Londres  que  tiene  car6cter  esendalmente  intemadonal  y  es  real- 
mente,  hasta  ahora,  el  dearing-house  o  sea  el  banco  de  la  liquidadto  del 
universo. 

El  mercado  finandero  de  Wall  Street  es  principalmente  norteamericano  y 
Nueva  York  es  el  dearlng-house  de  medio  mundo.  Los  especuladores  de  Wall 
Street  se  concretan,  casi  por  complete,  a  negociar  en  bonos  de  los  Estados 
Unidos.  €k>mo  es  tan  rico  el  pais,  tiene  mAs  de  un  centenar  de  mlllones  de 
habitantes,  es  tan  dilatada  la  extensidn  de  su  territorio  y  son  tan  vastos  sus 
recursos,  los  capitalistas  del  paCs  rara  vez  solicltan  otro  mercado  finandero 
donde  efectuar  sus  negodadones,  por  lo  que  resulta  que  el  volumen  de  las 
tranaacdones  que  se  verlfican  en  Wall  Street,  es  por  lo  menos  igual  al  de  las 
de  Londres,  a  pesar  de  disponer  Londres  de  un  radio  de  acci6n  mucho  mayor 
y  de  una  infiuenda  mundial  que  es  dedsiva.  Por  ahora  es  Wall  Street  d 
aegundo  mercado  monetarlo  del  mundo;  pero  se  nota  la  tendenda  evidente  de 
querer  trasladarse  al  Hudson  el  centro  monetarlo  de  las  finanzas  dd  universe. 

En  tesis  general,  las  alternativas  de  ^pocas  de  prosperldad  y  perfodos  de 
crisis  en  los  Estados  Unidos,  afectan  d  fundonamiento  del  mercado  finandero 
de  la  slgulente  manera:  Despu^s  de  una  ^x)ca  de  prosperldad  econdmica, 
basada  en  buenas  cosechas  y  en  solidez  del  mercado,  prevalece  la  confianza, 
consolfdase  el  cr^dlto,  fiorecen  las  industrias,  surgen  nuevas  empresas  y 
resulta  un  perfodo  de  desarrollo  general,  que  induce  a  la  especulacidn.     El 
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piiblico  especulador  invade  el  distrito  financiero  de  Wall  Street  y  aumenta  el 
volumen  de  las  transacclones,  porque  las  nuevas  empresas  encnentran  com- 
pradores  dvldos,  hasta  que  la  balanza  de  la  establlldad  se  Inclina  por  hacerae 
excesiva  la  especulaci5n  y  resultan  los  males  conslguientes.  En  situacioiieB 
flnancieras  anormales  de  esta  especie,  suele  acontecer  algo  inesperado,  en  la 
forma  de  una  calamidad  ptlblica,  local  o  prlvada.  Af^ctase  entonces  el  mer^ 
cado  en  momentos  en  que  estdn  comprometidos  sus  recursos  monetarios  nor- 
males,  mucho  m&s  all6  del  Hmlte  de  lo  que  puede  hacer  frente  y  estalla  una 
crisis  econ5mica,  la  cual  da  por  resultado  la  cesacldn  del  cr^dito,  escasez 
primero  y  desaparci6n  en  seguida  del  medio  circnlante  met&lico  y  flduciarlo. 
Los  bancos  dlsminuyen  sus  pr^tamos,  comienzan  las  liquldaciones  forzosaa, 
siguen  las  quiebras  de  todo  g^nero,  los  clearing-houses  emiten  pagar^  certlfi- 
cados  a  las  instituciones  perfectamente  solventes  y  se  acentt&a  el  malestar 
general. 

Seme  J  ante  estado  de  depresi5n  financier  a  es  seguido  casi  siempre  de  un 
periodo  de  estancamiento  y  apatfa,  del  cual  se  levanta  el  pafe  lentamente  y 
resurge  Wall  Street  con  su  muchedumbre  de  especuladores,  que  se  esfuerzan 
Avidamente  de  aprovecharse  de  otra  etapa  de  bonanza  comercial  y  flnanclera. 

Las  6pocas  de  prosperidad  reconocen  por  causa,  entre  otros  y  muy  diversoe 
motivos,  un  prolongado  lapso  de  tlempo  de  Juego  de  Bolsa,  con  buen  4xito,  al 
alza  de  cotizaciones  burs^tiles ;  abundancia  de  producci6n  agrfcola ;  facilldades 
de  trasporte  para  la  distribuci6n  de  esos  productos ;  actlvidad  comercial  y  nor- 
mal idad  polftica  Interna  6  internadonal. 

Se  ha  propuesto  el  suscrito,  con  la  somerteima  exposici6n  que  antecede, 
esbozar  como  funciona  el  complicado  mercado  financiero  de  los  EiStados  Unidos 
y  concr^tase  ahora  a  la  ^poca  presente. 

Aunque  los  Estados  Unidos  ban  observado  la  m&xima  que  estableci6  Jorge 
Washington  de  no  contraer  alianzas  polfticas  comprometedoras,  sin  embargo  sus 
vastas  relaciones  comerciales  los  han  convertido  en  partfcipes  de  los  negocios  de 
otros  pafses. 

Cuando  estall6  la  guerra  actual,  la  clausura  de  las  Bolsas  en  los  Estados 
Unidos  y  la  ley  de  espera  en  la  Gran  Bretafia  y  otros  pafses  europeos  produjeron 
el  efecto  de  paliativos  a  la  si&bita  suspensi6n  del  trdflco  Internacional.  Se 
estanc6  la  exportaci6n  de  los  productos  de  los  Estados  Unidos  y  los  tenedores 
de  bonos  de  este  pais  en  Europa  trataron  de  convertir  en  numerario  estas  ac- 
clones  de  deuda  piiblica,  que  posefan  y  montaban  a  yarlos  billones  de  d^^lares. 
Era  Inglaterra  en  ese  crftico  momento  el  acreedor  del  mundo  y  demand6  el  page 
de  sus  cr^itos  individuales,  a  corto  plazo,  montantes  a  unos  cien  mil  millones 
de  d61ares,  los  cuales  no  podfan  liquidarse  por  medio  de  remesas  de  mercaderfaa 
y  las  deudas  brit6nicas  contrafdas  en  el  extranjero  estaban  escudadas  por  la 
ley  de  espera.  Le  ha  sido  inculpado  a  los  Estados  Unidos  el  haberse  colocado  en 
una  posici6n  econ6mlca  tan  peligrosa,  por  no  haber  tenido  reorganizado,  a 
tlempo,  su  sistema  financiero.  Peligros  mucho  meuores  dleron  por  resultado,  en 
3893,  gran  nt&mero  de  quiebras,  suspensiones  de  pago  y  la  desaparici<)n  de 
muchas  casas  bancarias,  mercantiles  e  industriales.  El  Ministro  de  Hacienda 
de  los  Estados  Unidos  hizo  frente  a  la  crisis  de  1914,  por  medio  de  la  distri- 
buci6n  equitativa  a  los  Bancos  Nacionales  de  160  millones  de  d61ares,  en  nu- 
merario, bnjo  determinadas  condiciones. 

El  estado  actual  de  las  finanzas  y  de  la  solvencia  de  los  Estados  Unidos  puede 
resumirse  asf:  Hasta  el  afio  de  1914  habfa  7,500  Bancos  Nacionales  en  los 
Estados  Unidos,  con  un  poder  bancario  de  nueve  billones  de  ddlares.  Existlan 
20,000  Bancos  de  Estado,  compafifas  de  trust,  etc.,  con  un  poder  bancario  de 
catorce  billones  de  d61ares.  La  riqueza  nacional  del  pals  pasa  de  dosclentos 
mil  millones  de  ddlares.    Esta  riqueza,  por  unldad  de  poblacK^n  es  de  cerca  de 
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do6  mil  d6lares.  El  per  capita  de  la  deuda  ptibllca  es  de  $46,  y  el  de  la  clr- 
CQlaci6n  monetarla  es  de  $34.50.  La  balanza  neta  de  comerclo  en  favor  de  los 
Estados  Unldos  durante  Iob  tiltlmos  afios  ha  sido  por  t^rmino  medio,  de  300 
mlUones  de  di^lares  al  afio.  Pero  los  Estados  Unidos  han  tenido  estancados 
estos  recnrsoe  porqne  su  leglslaci6n  restrlngfa  que  pudieran  hacer  frente  a  su 
comerclo  extranjero  por  lo  que  dependfan  prlncipalmente  del  apoyo  que  a  este 
fin  recibfan  de  Londres. 

SabTdo  es  que  la  estructura  flnanciera  de  un  pais  consiste  (1)  de  los  cr^itos 
a  largo  plazo  o  sean  las  obllgaciones  contrafdas  por  goblernos,  munlclpalidades  o 
corporaciones,  cuyos  cr^itos  se  basan  en  las  Bolsas  de  bonos;  (2)  de  los 
cr^itos  a  eorto  plazo  o  sean  obllgaciones  individuales,  que  cuentan  con  el 
mercado  de  descuento  y  los  bancos  de  dep6sito,  y  (3)  de  los  Bancos  que  emiten 
bllletes. 

Los  Estados  Unidos  se  aperdbieron  de  la  necesidad  de  darle  elastiddad  a 
8u  mercado  finandero,  cuando  sufrieron  las  consecuencias  de  la  'crisis  que 
produjo  la  guerra  europea  actual  y  decretaron  una  nueva  ley  bancaria  y  de 
€ircalad6n,  que  dispone  el  establedmlento  de  Bancos  de  Reservas  Federales 
para  hacer  frente  a  las  contlngendas  de  aumento  y  disminud6n  en  los  negocios 
y  tiene  la  mira  espedal  de  fundar  sucursales  de  los  Bancos  Nadonales  de  los 
Estados  Unidos  en  pafses  eztranjeros.  Segtkn  el  nuevo  decreto  estdn  divididos 
los  Estados  Unidos  en  12  distritos,  contando  cada  distrito  con  500  a  700  Bancos 
Nadonales  que  se  unen  para  formar  un  nuevo  instituto  denominado  Banco  de 
Reservas  Federales  al  cual  contribuye  cada  Banco  Nadonal  con  el  6%  de 
8U8  acdones  de  capital  enterado  en  caja  y  un  ezcedente  para  cubrir  el  capital 
necesario.  El  capital  de  estos  12  Bancos  de  Reservas  Federales  es  de  cien 
mUlones  de  ddlares.  La  mitad  del  capital  est&  enterado  en  caJa;  pero  como 
cada  Banco  Nadonal  tiene  que  enterar  en  su  Banco  Federal  de  Reservas  derta 
parte  de  su  excedente  legal,  se  dispone  ya  en  los  Estados  Unidos  de  unos  300 
millones  de  d61are8  como  fondo  de  Reservas  Federales  y  dentro  de  poco  se  dis- 
pondrA  de  400  millones  de  d61ares  a  este  fin.  Las  acdones  devengan  un  divi- 
dendo  acumulado  de  6%  anual  y  la  mitad  de  las  ganandas  netas  de  estos  12 
Bancos  de  Reservas  Federales,  puede  ser  pagado  como  fondo  excedente  hasta 
cnbrlr  el  40%  del  capital  en  acdones  enterado  en  caJa.  Todas  las  ganancias 
netas  que  pasan  de  este  dividendo  y  ezcedente  le  corresponden  a  los  Estados 
Unidos  como  impuesto  de  franquicia.  Ha  sido  creada  tambi^n  una  Junta 
Federal  de  Gonsejo  para  convenir  con  la  Federal  de  Reservas  lo  concerniente 
a  ratas  de  descuento,  aceptaddn  de  pagar^,  etc. 

El  decreto  de  Reservas  Federales  autorlza,  por  primera  vez,  la  aceptaddn  de 
giroe  relatives  al  comerclo  de  importaci6n  y  de  exportad6n  de  los  Estados 
Unidos  y  los  pone  por  tanto  en  capacidad  de  conceder  crMltos  a  la  America 
Latlna,  en  algunaa  de  las  capitales  de  cuyos  pafses  han  comenzado  ya  a 
establecerse  sucursales  de  los  Bancos  Federales  de  Reserva  de  los  Estados 
Unidos.  EI  National  City  Bank  de  Nueva  York  ha  formado  una  compafifa 
flnandera  con  un  capital  de  50  millones  de  ddlares  para  proporcionar  los 
medios  flnancieros  que  necesitan  los  pafses  latino  americanos  para  fomentar 
808  riquezas  natnrales  y  promedlar  el  desarrollo  de  sus  reladones  comerdales 
con  los  Estados  Unidos. 

Estil  el  snscrito  completamente  de  acuerdo  con  los  que  sostlenen  que  no  es 
oonvenlente,  que  un  pais  dependa  de  un  solo  mercado  para  sus  flnanzas  6  sea 
para  sus  obllgadones  de  cr^ito  a  corto  y  a  largo  plazo.  Debe  tener,  al 
oontrarlo,  divldido  el  rlesgo  de  su  Independenda  flnandera  tan  por  iguales 
PBTteB  caanto  sea  posible  en  los  pafses  con  los  cuales  cultiva  reladones  comer- 
dales,  por  ser  evfdente  que  una  naddn  debllita  su  poder  finandero  cuando  estA 
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demaslado  sometlda  a  an  solo  mercado,  por  ventajosas  que  Bean  las  condidonee 
en  que  coloca  sus  obllgaciones  allf,  pues  puede  acontecer  que  esos  bonos,  al 
vencerse  en  un  memento  de  crisis  monetaria,  coloquen  al  pais  deudor  en  una 
8ituaci6n  precaiia,  si  no  tiene  dlsponible  otro  mercado  donde  proveerse,  aln 
demora,  de  loe  medios  indispensables  a  f fn  de  hacer  frente  a  desembolsos  im- 
perlosoB.  Este  prindplo  fu6  postulado  por  cuanto  se  reflere  a  los  Estados 
Unldos,  en  el  reclente  Gongreso  Financlero  y  es  aplicable  &  cualquiera  nacl6iL 
Por  este  y  otros  motivos  cada  pais,  ya  sean  los  Estados  Unidos  o  las  "RepA- 
bllcas  latinoamericanaa,  debe  estar  preparado  para  hacerle  frente  a  esta  dafle 
de  emergencia,  de  la  manera  m&s  prevlsora. 

Europa  ha  contribufdo  eflcazmente  al  desarrollo  de  todo  el  Hemlsferio  Oc- 
cidental; pero  actoalmente  la  contienda  armada  tiene  embargada  su  poten- 
cialidad.  Al  cesar  la  guerra  tendr&  la  America  Latina  que  volver  a  proveerse 
de  los  artfculos  que  acostumbraba  adquirir  alU,  si  los  manufftctureros  y  comer- 
ciantes  de  loe  Estados  Unidos  no  se  dan  cuenta  exacta  de  la  imperlosa  necesl- 
dad  en  que  se  encuentran  de  adaptar  perfectamente  sus  productos  manufac- 
turados  u  otros  artfculos  que  ofrecen  a  la  renta,  a  las  necesidades,  gustos  y 
condiciones  que  requieren  los  mercados  latino  amerlcanos  y  conceden  id^nticas 
facilidades  de  pagos  individuales,  al  mayor  plazo  que  sea  posible,  conforme  al 
crMito  que  merezca  el  respectivo  comprador  y  promediar  la  colocaci<3n  de 
emprtetltos  de  Gobiernos,  municipalldades  6  corporaciones,  en  condiciones  adn 
m&8  equitativas  que  las  que  pudieran  obtenerse  en  Europa  si  esturieran  abier- 
tos  sus  mercados  flnancieros. 

Los  espfritus  dirigentes  en  los  Estados  Unidos  deberfan  tratar  de  inculcar  en 
el  dnimo  de  sus  compatriotas  la  manera  de  adaptarse  a  las  clrcunstandas, 
sin  p^rdlda  de  tiempo,  para  que  logren  buena  acogida  para  las  mercaderlas  que 
desean  introducir  en  los  mercados  latino  amerlcanos  y  de  esta  manera  conse- 
guir&n  los  Estados  Unidos  mucho  mayor  partidpad6n  en  el  volumen  de  las 
transacdones  comerciales  y  financieras  de  la  America  Latina,  que  el  peque&o 
porcentaje  con  el  cual  flgura  actualmente  en  las  estadfsticas. 

Los  Oongresos  de  Nadones  americanas  no  dardn  resultados  prdcticos  In- 
mediatos,  hasta  que  los  comerciantes  y  manufactur^os  de  los  Estados  Unidos 
no  se  decidan  a  amoldarse,  por  complete,  a  los  condiciones  de  los  mercados 
de  la  Am^ica  Latina  y  se  conviertan  en  coinpetidores  aventajados  de  los 
productos  europeos  en  dichos  mercados,  pues  qaeda  demestrado  que  los  E^s- 
tados  Unidos,  come  Goblemo,  ya  ban  ensanchado  lo  sufldente  el  radio  de  ac- 
d5n  de  sus  flnanzas  y  se  encuentran  hoy  dispuestos  y  en  capacidad  de  acre- 
centar  en  grande  escala  sus  reladones  flnandera»'«  y  mercantiles  en  toda  la 
AmMca  Latina. 

SBGUNDA   PABTE. 

La  Hacienda  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Venezuela  es  el  oonjunto  de  los 
bienes,  rentas,  contribuciones,  derechos  y  acdones  pertenecieutes  al  Gobierno 
de  la  Uni6n. 

Los  dates  m&s  importantes  que  dan  a  conocer  la  Hadenda  Nadonal,  se 
centralizan  en  la  CJontaduria  General  donde  se  archlvan  e  inscriben  en  el 
"  Gran  Libre  de  la  Hadenda  Nacional.'* 

Son  fuentes  de  renta  nadonal,  (1)  todos  los  productos  de  los  bienes  y  senri- 
clos  nacionales,  (2)  el  producto  de  los  derechos  de  importaci6n  de  mercandas 
extranjeras  y  otros  que  se  cobran  en  las  aduanas,  (3)  el  producto  de  las  otras 
contribuciones  nadonales  estableddas  o  que  se  establescan  por  las  leyes,  (4) 
el  produdo  de  ingresos  yarioe,  (5)  las  dendas  ordlnarias  recaudables  a  favor 
del  Tesoro,  (0)  d  producto  de  la  administracidn  de  las  minas,  salinas  y  terre- 
nes baldfos  cedidos  por  ios  P^stades  de  la  Uni()n,  segt&n  la  Oonstituti6n. 
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Los  derechos  de  aduana  coDslsten  de  los  derechos  de  importaci6n,  almacenaje, 
internees  y  multas. 

El  Tesoro  Nacional  se  compone  del  producto  Ifquldo  de  las  rentas  que  entran 
en  las  areas  de  las  Tesorerfas  Nadonales. 

La  Ley  de  Presnpuesto  se  divide  en  dos  partes.  La  prlmera  se  denomina 
Presopuesto  de  Rentas  y  la  s^:anda  Presnpuesto  de  Gastos. 

El  origen  de  la  deuda  interna  de  Venezuela  data  de  1826.  Ezistfan  entonces 
dlferentes  especles  de  denda  interna  y  Venezuela  era  una  de  las  tres  rept&blicas 
que  constltufan  la  Gran  Ck)lombia.  En  1831,  cuando  Venezuela  se  conylrti6 
en  naddn  independiente  aut6noma,  la  deuda  flotante  que  existfa  fu6  convertida 
en  deuda  consolldada. 

For  el  tratado  celebrado  en  1845  entre  Venezuela  y  Espaf&a  el  valor  de 
la  propiedad  perteneciente  a  los  st&bditos  espafioles  que  fu^  cooflscada  por  el 
Gobierno  de  la  Reptlblica,  se  Gonvirti6  en  deuda  consolldada. 

La  historia  sin6ptlca  de  la  deuda  exterior  de  Venezuela  es  la  slguiente: 
En  1820,  cuando  se  contrajeron  las  primeras  obligaciones  extranjeras,  Vene- 
zuela y  el  Ecuador  formaban  parte  de  Colombia.  En  1831  divldi6se  Colombia 
en  tres  repdblicas  que  se  llamaron  Nueva  Granada,  Eicuador  y  Venezuela. 
Se  celebrd  una  Gonvenci6n  en  1884  segdn  la  cual  la  deuda  de  la  antigua 
Repdblica  de  Colombia  se  adjudic6  entre  las  tres  reptiblicas,  de  la  manera 
Bignlente:  Nueva  Granada,  50%;  Ecuador,  211%;  Venezuela,  281%. 

El  31  de  diciembre  de  1001  la  deuda  ptiblica  de  Venezuela  ascendia,  en 
ndmeros  redondos,  a  38  miUones  de  d61ares,  de  los  cuales  24  millones  corres- 
pondffan  a  la  denda  exterior  y  14  millones  a  la  interna. 

El  resumen  de  las  deudas  interna  y  exterior  de  Venezuela  en  1914  es  el 
Btgnlente : 

El  80  de  Junio  de  dicho  afio  montaba  la  deuda  interna  de  Venezuela,  en 
n^tmeros  redondos,  a  11  millones  de  d61ares  y  la  exterior  a  22  millones,  por 
lo  tanto,  el  total  de  ambas  deudas  ascendfa  a  83  millones  de  d6lares  y  esto 
equivale  a  unos  11  ddlares  por  unidad  de  poblacidn. 

Todas  las  casas  de  importaci6n  establecidas  en  Venezuela,  efectdan  opera- 
ctones  de  banco  con  el  interior  de  la  Reptiblica  y  con  pafses  extranjeros; 
pero  la  mayor  parte  de  estas  transacciones  se  veriflcan  por  medio  de  tres 
Inatltuciones,  a  saber:  El  Banco  de  Venezuela,  el  Banco  de  Caracas  y  el 
Banco  de  Maracaibo. 

En  lo  que  se  reladona  con  el  medio  circulante,  todo  valor  en  Venezuela  se 
basa  y  calcula  en  oro.  Las  monedas  de  oro  de  otras  naciones,  desde  1871, 
tienen  circulaci6n  autorizada  a  un  precio  fljo  e  inalterable. 

Las  monedas  de  plata  de  cualquier  pais  extranjero  son  de  prohibida  circu- 
laddn  desde  1876;  pero  las  de  Venezuela  estdn  hoy  y  ban  estado  siempre 
a  la  par  del  oro  y  se  aceptan  como  parte  de  los  pagos  de  contribuciones 
y  de  transacciones  pdblicas  y  privadas,  sin  la  menor  p^dida  o  depredacidn 
en  sn  valor.  Se  debe  esta  paridad  al  hecho  de  que  ni  actualmente  nl  jam&s  en 
lo  pasado  se  ha  acufiado  plata  y  pu^tola  en  circulaci5n  en  Venezuela  en 
cantldad  que  excediera  a  su  demanda  como  medio  circulante  o  a  la  capacidad 
dd  Ctobiemo  de  redimirla  a  la  par,  en  oro. 

El  dnlco  papel  moneda  que  est&  en  circulacidn  son  los  biUetes  de  banco 
emltldos  actualmente  por  los  bancos  de  Venezuela,  Caracas,  y  Maracaibo.  EstA 
llmitada  la  emisidn  de  billetes  de  banco  y  perfectamente  garantizada. 

El  sistema  monetario  de  Venezuela  se  basa  absolutamente  en  el  oro.  La 
moneda  nacional  de  plata  y  los  billetes  de  banco  se  camblan  a  la  par  del  oro 
y  no  ha  drculado  jam&s  ni  clrcula  hoy  medio  drculante  flduciarlo  de  ninguna 
espede  que  est^  despreciado.    Por  lo  tanto  el  sistema  monetario  basado  en  el 
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0F0»  en  Venezuela,  no  es  ni  nominal  ni  flcticio,  slno  perfectamente  8611do.  Eeta 
circunstancia  coloca  a  Venezuela  en  una  situaci6n  ezcepcional,  en  este  particu- 
lar, con  relacl<3n  a  las  dem&s  reptibUcaa  latinoamericanaa. 

El  Gongreso  de  Venezuela  tiene  la  atrlbuci6n  de  fljar  el  tipo,  valor,  ley,  peso  y 
acufiaci6n  de  la  moneda  nadonal. 

Ni  el  poder  leglslativo  ni  nlnguna  otra  autoridad  de  la  repttblica,  podrA  en 
ningiin  caso  ni  por  ningiin  motivo  emitir  papel  moneda,  ni  declarar  de  circula- 
ci5n  forzosa  biUetes  de  banco,  ni  valor  alguno  representado  en  papel,  ni  permitir 
que  se  importe  en  Venezuela  ningtin  medio  circulante  extranjero  o  nacional 
sino  las  monedas  de  oro. 

El  Departamento  de  Finanzas  estd  dividldo  en  tres  secciones  prlucipales,  a 
saber:  Administraci6n,  Tesoro  y  Oontabilidad. 

Las  tres  cuartas  partes  de  la  renta  nacional  estd  constituida  por  la  renta 
aduanera  que  deriva  sus  entradas  de  los  derechos  que  percibe  de  las  merca- 
derfas  que  se  importan  en  el  territorio  de  la  Repdblica. 

Actualmente  se  estA  dedicando  preferente  atenci6n  a  la  reorganizaci6n  de  la 
renta  nacional.  Debido  a  la  ventajosa  posici6n  geogrdfica  que  ocujm  Venezuela 
en  el  v^rtice  del  Continente  Meridional  de  este  hemisferio  y  al  hecho  de  poseer 
vastas  riquezas  materiales  que  encuentran  mercado  fdcil  para  su  exportaci6n  y 
a  ser  pals  importador  de  considerable  cantidad  de  mercaderias  extranjeras,  la 
Admini8traci6n  Pi&blica  actual  de  Venezuela  y  especlalmente  el  Departamento  de 
Finanzas,  estudia  detenidamente  el  establecimiento  de  uno  o  mds  puertos  libres 
en  la  costa  de  Venezuela,  donde  se  construirdn  almacenes  de  dep6sito  adecuados 
para  contener  mercancfas  conforme  al  sistema  de  los  ''warrants.*'  Pronto 
quedard  incluso  en  nuestra  legislaci6n  aduanera  el  de  los  "drawbacks." 

Reflri^ndome  al  tanto  por  clento,  al  cual  aludl  en  la  primera  parte  de  esta 
disertaci6n,  de  la  participaci5n  de  los  Estados  Unidos  en  el  volumen  total  del 
comercio  panamericano,  las  estadfsticas  demuestran  que  en  el  caso  particular 
de  Venezuela  los  Estados  Unidos  sdlo  partlcipan  en  un  82%.  Por  lo  tanto  lo  que 
expuse  sobre  la  manera  de  que  pueden  aumentar  este  porcentaje  tambidn  se 
reflere  a  mi  pais  y  si  los  manufactureros  y  comerciantes  de  los  Estados  Unidos 
adoptan  medidas  como  las  que  esboc^  en  dicha  primera  parte,  ellas  serian 
mutuamente  ventajosas. 

Igualmente  lo  expuesto  en  lo  tocante  a  asuntos  de  orden  financiero  se  rela- 
ciona  especlalmente  a  tratar  de  fomentar  las  relaciones  de  finanzas  entre  los 
B^stados  Unidos  de  Venezuela  y  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Am^ica  cuya  organizaci<3n 
y  funciones  de  unos  y  otros  me  propuse  esbozar  a  fin  de  contribuir  a  que  sean 
mds  estrechos  sus  lazos  mercantiles  y  flnancieros. 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  chair  calls  upon  the  next  speaker  he 
would  like  to  make  an  announcement.  It  has  been  decided  by  the 
executive  committee  of  this  congress  that  all  resolutions  submitted  by 
individuals  should  come,  so  far  as  possible,  through  the  sections. 
We  already  have  had  one  resolution  perfected  according  to  the  ar- 
rangements made  last  week,  the  resolution  looking  toward  uniform- 
ity of  port  dues  and  regulations.  There  are  three  other  resolutions 
which  have  been  presented  and  which  have  been  referred  to  the  same 
committee  of  which  Mr.  Casasus  is  chairman,  and  which  will  be 
presented  later.  Those  three  resolutions  embrace,  first,  one  looking 
toward  a  possible  uniformity  of  banking  and  currency  regulations; 
second,  a  resolution  looking  toward  a  possible  uniformity  of  statia- 
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tics,  more  especiaUy  population  and  oommercial  statistics  in  all  coun- 
tries of  the  union ;  and,  third,  a  resolution  looking  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  better  means  of  communication  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Central  and  South  American  Kepublics. 
If  any  member  of  this  section  has  any  other  resolution  which  he 
thinks  of  importance,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  him  frame  such 
a  resolution  for  submission  to  the  proper  committee  at  this  after- 
noon's session. 

The  present  chairman  is  unfortunately  required  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee  of  this  congress  now,  and  he  there- 
fore takes  great  pleasure  in  turning  over  the  chair  and  relinquishing 
the  chairmanship  of  this  morning's  meeting  to  Prof.  David  Kinley, 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  University  of  Illinois. 

Thereupon  Prof.  David  Kinley  took  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  (Prof.  Kinley).  The  next  paper  on  our  program 
will  be  on  ^  The  befit  methods  to  facilitate  commercial  transactions 
between  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and  Spanish- American 
merchants.^  This  paper  has  been  written  by  Seiior  Dr.  Lorenzo 
Anad6n,  of  Argentina,  and  will  be  read  by  Seaor  Dr.  Juan  B.  Am- 
broeetti,  of  Argentina,  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to 
you. 

PROCEDIMIENTOS  MAS  INDICADOS  PARA  FACILITAR  LAS  TRAN- 
SACCIONES  COMERaALES  ENTRE  LOS  MANUFACTUREROS  DE 
BSTADOS  UNIDOS  T  LOS  COMERCIANTES  HISFANO-AMERI- 
GANGS. 

For  LORENZO  ANADON. 
EX'Minisiro  de  Argentina  en  Chile.  » 


Deade  que  en  1888  se  reuni6  la  primera  Ck)nferencia  Pan  Americana  en 
WAflhington«  viene  siendo  objeto  de  verdadera  preocupacl6n  el  e^tudio  de  loe 
medios  m&s  adecaados  para  desarrollar  el  intercamblo  comercial  entre  las 
nadones  del  centre  y  end  de  America  con  los  Estadoe  Unidos.  Reformas 
adnaneras,  aumento  de  los  medios  de  transporte,  fundaci6n  de  establecimientos 
bancarios,  son,  entre  otros,  los  ezpedientea  que  se  ban  aconsejado  para  facUitar 
la  ezpansidn  del  comercio  norteamericano  en  los  mercados  del  medlodfa. 

Interesados  los  estadistas  de  la  gran  Repdbllca  en  fomentar  el  panamerica- 
nismo,  era  natural  que  atendiesen,  de  preferencia,  al  desenvolvimiento  de  las 
transacdones  con  el  sud  del  continente,  hasta  por  el  deseo  de  snbstraer  la 
economfa  y  la  actividad  de  estos  pafses  a  la  influencia  decisiva  del  Viejo  Mundo. 
Abandando  en  el  mismo  prop<5sito  los  gobernantes  hlspano-amerlcanos,  se  ban 
preaentado,  tambldn,  extensos  y  eniditos  trabajos  acerca  del  intercamblo,  en  las 
conferencias  posteriores  de  Mexico,  de  Kio  de  Janeiro  y  de  Buenos  Aires ;  se  ha 
diwmtido  asimismo  el  punto  en  otros  congresos  panamericanos,  vot6ndose 
Dunerofloe  acuerdos  y  resoluciones  qne  ban  puesto  reiteradamente  de  relieve 
coAn  generalizada  estA  la  idea  de  estrecbar  mAs  y  m&B  nuestras  comunes 
reladones. 
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No  ea  posible  desconocer,  empero,  que  aun  dlsta  mucho  de  ser  apredable 
el  resnltado  de  las  Inlclativaa  j  proyectos  surgidos  en  loe  liltimoe  yeinticliioo 
afioB,  con  el  concurso  resaelto  de  puebloe  y  gobiemos.  ProcoremoSi  paea, 
analizar  el  problema  bajo  un  punto  de  vista  prflcttoo,  ya  que  la  ezperienda 
adqtdrida  manifiesta  la  poca  eflcada  de  los  dlscnraos  y  las  disquislcioDes  doe- 
trinarias  en  esta  materia, 

Es  opini6n  muy  difandida  en  loe  Estadoe  Unidos  la  de  que  una  de  las 
princlpales  razones  per  qu6  los  exportadores  europeos  ban  dominado  el 
comercio  internacional  con  Gentro  y  Sud  America,  ha  sldo  por  sus  m^todos 
liberales  de  venta,  en  cuanto  al  monto  de  los  crMltos  y  a  la  amplitud  de  los 
plazoB.  En  la  ^x)ca  reciente  ban  manifestado  este  mlsmo  concepto  del 
problema  las  diversas  comisiones  de  agentes  comercialea  norteamericanos  que 
nos  ban  visitado,  porque  la  guerra  europea,  con  su  influencia  mundial  en  todoe 
los  sentidos,  ba  hecho  surgir,  en  pocos  meses,  un  nuevo  movlmiento  de  viajes 
y  de  estudios  que  nos  llevarft,  sin  duda,  a  soluciones  Inmedlatas. 

No  puede  ser  mayor  la  urgencia  de  Investigar  los  motivos  del  retraimiento 
que  se  observe  en  los  mercados  meridionales  para  los  productos  de  Norte 
Am^ica.  Si  se  excepttta  la  maquinaria  agrfcola,  petr61eo,  clertos  vehiculos 
y  muebles,  maderas  de  construccidn  y  otros  articulos  propios  de  los  Estadoe 
Unidos,  los  consumidores  del  sud  ban  continuado  prefiriendo  la  manufactura 
de  Francia,  Inglaterra  o  Alemania.  Pero  esta  preferencia  va  perdiendo  so 
aplicaddn  en  el  presente,  pues  se  dirfa  que  el  enorme  conflicto,  mayor  y  mSm 
sangriento  cada  dia,  ya  no  s61o  amenaza  arruinar  la  industria  y  el  comercio 
de  los  beligerantes,  sino  su  misma  civilizacidn  por  toda  una  serie  de  afio& 

Los  biJoB  de  America  tendremos,  de  consiguiente,  que  bastamos  a  noeotros 
mismos,  activar  nuestras  comunicadones  y  restablecer,  por  medio  del  toAm 
r&pido  progreso — ^fundado  en  el  trabajo  y  en  la  paz, — el  buen  concepto  que  estft 
perdiendo  la  familia  humana. 

II. 

El  comercio  de  importaci<3n  europea  en  la  Argentina,  s6lo  por  excepci6n 
se  ha  constitufdo  sobre  la  base  de  los  erudites  a  largo  plazo.  El  fabricante 
del  Viejo  Mundo  'vendfa  all&  a  las  casas  bancarias  o  flnancieras,  al  contado 
o  a  plazos  muy  cortos,  porque  se  trataba,  prlnclpalmente,  de  adqulrir  el  artfculo 
al  minimum  posible  de  preclo.  Desde  hace  treinta  afios  o  mAs,  aquellas 
casas  de  banca  europea  remitfan  mercaderfas  a  nuestros  importadores — que 
por  lo  comiin  eran  habilitados  suyos — ^acordftndoles  plazos  prudenclales.  Los 
importadores  negociaban,  a  su  vez,  con  los  mayoristas  y  69tos  con  los  mino- 
ristas,  mantenl^ndose  la  dientela  de  cada  ramo  y  su  control,  con  plazos  cdmodoi 
que  se  acordaban  respectivamente  unos  a  otros. 

Con  posterioridad,  y  sobre  todo  en  materia  de  tejidoe,  las  grandes  casas  de 
Ultramar  comenzaron  a  entenderse  con  los  mayoristas,  y  los  importadores  con 
los  minoristas.  MAs  tarde  las  casas  europeas  vendleron  directamente  a  mayo- 
ristas y  minoristas,  por  medio  de  viajantes  de  comercio.  Esta  competenda 
muy  activa  trajo  una  lucha  de  precios  y  de  plazos,  con  perjulcio  de  todos  y 
particularmente  de  los  europeos  que  no  hablan  tomado  las  debidas  precau- 
dones  para  garantizar  sus  cr^itos.  A  consecuenda  de  esta  India,  se  introdojo 
en  el  comercio  de  tejidos  el  sistema  de  conceder  hasta  un  afio  de  plazo,  con 
valor  a  7  meses:  el  vendedor  entregaba  la  mercaderia  sin  reclblr  los  docu- 
mentos,  durante  slete  meses.  Venddo  este  plazo,  el  comprador  podfa  descon- 
tar  o  subscribir  pagards,  o  dejar  de  hacerlo. 

Durante  la  crisis  actual,  como  en  la  de  1890  a  1893,  el  alto  comercio  europeo 
y  el  del  pais  sufri^ron  grandes  p^rdidas,  en  parte  por  los  plazos,  pero,  sobre 
todo,  por  cesaddn  de  pages  de  sus  deudores.    Gorresponde  ezc^tuar  en  estos 
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qnebrantos  a  las  casas  importadoras  que,  salvo  casos  alslados,  cumplleron  siem- 
pre  con  regularidad  sus  compromisos.  Las  reladones  sostenidas  por  estas 
casas  con  Buropa  se  ban  dlstinguido  slempre  por  la  correcci6n  y  la  buena  fe 
en  el  envfo  de  los  mismos  artlculos  ofreddos  en  muestra,  como  por  la  fldelldad 
de  los  clientes  y  el  pago  oportnno  de  las  obllgaciones.  Debe  advertirse  adn  que, 
en  general,  las  casas  bancarlas  ezportadoras  que  trafican  con  los  mayoristas  y 
mlnoristas,  no  son  las  mismas  que  lo  hacen  con  los  Importadores. 

Por  lo  dem&B,  el  abuso  de  los  plazos  y  la  falta  de  documentaci6n  como  norma 
establedda,  produjeron  un  yerdadero  desconcierto,  en  el  comerclo  de  tejidos  y 
ramos  de  roperfa  y  de  mercerfa.  Para  ponerle  ttonino,  los  principales  interesa- 
dos  en  la  importacl6n  de  teJldos  y  ramos  aflnes,  celebraron  un  convenlo  sobre 
Tentas  a  plaso  que  fu^  subscrlto  en  Julio  de  1914.  Este  convenio  se  cumple 
estrictamente  y  ha  restablecldo  por  complete  el  orden  y  seriedad  de  los  ne- 
godos.  Rests  manif estar,  por  tUtimo,  que  la  lucfaa  de  plazos  ha  sido  s61o  en 
los  teJidos«  porque  los  demds  ramos,  comestibles  y  bebidas,  maquinaria,  dro- 
guerfa,  etc,  ban  tenido  slempre  la  venta  con  plazo  m&ximo  de  seis  meses, 
medlante  pagar^ 

III. 

El  sefior  Harry  Morton  que  con  otros  delegados  norteamericanos,  llegd  a 
Buenos  Aires  en  marzo  del  corriente  afio,  tu6  ofdo  en  8esi6a  especial  por  la 
C&mara  Sindlcal  de  Comerclo.  Discuti^se  extensamente  alii  el  mismo  tema  de 
que  estoy  ocup&ndome  y  el  sefior  Morton  insinud  la  conveniencia  de  que  el 
comerdo  sudaroericano  mandase  a  Estados  Unidos  agentes  y  representantes, 
conocedores  del  idioma  y  de  las  costumbres,  para  que  estimularan  el  desarrollo 
de  las  vinculaciones  interamericanas.  £s  digno  de  obserrarse  que  aunque 
este  problema  haya  seguido  debati^ndose,  por  los  gremlos  interesados  y  en  la 
prensa  periddica,  nadie  ha  recogldo  la  idea  de  acreditarse  delegados  a  Norte 
AmMca  por  el  comerclo  sudamericano.  Tampoco  se  mandaron  Jam&s  a 
Europa,  a  pesar  de  la  facilidad  de  las  comunicaciones  y  la  tendencia  caracte- 
ristica  en  estos  pafses  a  emprender  viajes  con  aquel  destino.  T  la  rasdn  es 
obvia.  Se  comprende  bien  que  las  naciones  fabriles  procuren  mercados  para 
la  colocacldn  de  sus  productos,  ante  la  concurrencia  general  y  la  necesidad  de 
czhibir  lo  que  fabrican,  asi  como  las  ventajas  de  su  uso;  pero  no  es  f6cil 
explicarae  la  utilidad  que  encontrarian  los  consumldores  de  esos  mismos  pro- 
ductos en  el  empefio  de  recorrer  el  mundo  a  la  pesca  del  yendedor. 

Los  europeos  comprendieron  desde  temprano  que  estaba  en  su  inters  atraerse 
la  clientela  de  los  pueblos  nueyos.  Aun  antes  de  haberse  conquistado  la  Inde- 
pendencia  hispano-americana,  ya  Inglaterra  bused  en  estas  regiones  una  sallda 
para  sus  manufacturas  y  m6s  tarde  un  campo  de  apllcacidn  para  sus  empresas 
industriales.  Asf  en  el  Rfo  de  la  Plata  y  el  Brasil,  lo  mismo  que  en  Chile  y  el 
Perd,  fueron  inglesas  las  primeras  casas  de  comercio  europeo,  establecidas  allA 
por  el  afio  de  1830.  Ix>s  puertos  britdnicos  recibieron  asimismo  las  mds  antiguas 
exportadones  de  Sud  America,  y  este  tr&flco  siguid  desarroUAndose,  por  un  largo 
perfodo,  con  resultados  recfprocamente  ventajosos.  Entiendo  adem^  que  fu6 
aquf  donde  el  capital  ingl^  did  las  primeras  muestras  de  ese  espfritu  empren- 
dedor,  que  ha  reyelado  luego  en  todas  partes,  hasta  hacer  al  mundo  tributarlo 
del  Stock-Exchange.  Por  lo  menos,  ya  en  1825  pudo  colocarse  en  esa  Bolsa  un 
empr^tito  argentine  por  un  milldn  de  libras,  contratado  en  condidones  bastante 
liberales  para  la  6poca.  Posteriormente,  y  se  puede  afirmar  que  hasta  fines 
del  siglo  anterior,  todas  las  compafifas  de  navegacldn,  ferrocarriles,  puertos  y 
demAB  obras  pdblicas  de  estos  pafses,  se  debieron  ezclusiyamente  a  los  ingleses. 
La  Argentina  ha  sido  a  este  respecto  la  repdblica  predilecta,  tanto  por  la  impor- 
tanda  de  los  capitales  invertidos,  que  ahora  Uegan  a  cuatroclentos  ochenta 
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mlllones  de  libras  esterllnas,  como  por  la  constante  buena  voluntad  con  que 
fueron  ofrecldos.  Es  de  Justicia  hacer  constar  que  ni  las  mayores  crisis 
econ6mlcas  argentinas,  nl  las  diflcultades  polftlcas  m&a  graves  ban  hecbo  perder 
al  pueblo  Ingl^  su  confianza  absoluta  en  el  porvenlr  de  la  Reptibllca.  SI  fuera 
necesario  comprobarlo,  bastaria  una  estadlstica  sumarla  de  las  empresas  que 
desde  bace  m&s  de  dncuenta  afios  vienen  organizdndose,  por  el  capital  ingles, 
con  el  objeto  de  construlr  vfas  f^rreaa  u  obras  portuariaa,  adquirir  tlerras, 
formar  socledades  ganaderas,  agrfcolas  y  comerciales,  dentro  del  territorio 
argentino. 

Por  su  parte  Alemania,  que  s61o  llegd  a  la  America  espatiola  despu^s  de  to- 
dos  sus  competidores,  supo  ganarse  un  puesto  preferente  en  pocos  alios,  meroed 
a  su  energfa  y  su  actlvidad.  Fueron  dos  los  medlos  que  empleara  principal- 
men  te,  para  alcanzar  su  gran  sltuacldn  antes  de  la  guerra :  la  marina  mercante 
J  los  agentes  de  comerclo.  Los  buques  alemanes  aparecleron  en  estas  costas 
20  afios  atr&B,  pr6zlmamente,  hacl^ndose  notables,  desde  luego,  por  la  superlo- 
rldad  de  sus  servlcios.  Mayor  velocldad,  Instalaclones  m&s  modernas,  personal 
elegido — que  domlnaba  el  castellano — ^fueron,  entre  otras,  las  ventajas  de  estos 
Tapores  para  los  viajes  transatl&ntlcos.  Gomo  se  hallaban  tambl^n  mejor  dis- 
puestos  para  el  transporte  de  carga  y  atendlan  todos  los  reclames  justificados, 
el  comerclo  de  lmportaci6n  y  exportacl6n  los  prefer  la,  de  manera  que  en  la 
tUtlma  ^poca,  una  parte  considerable  del  tr&fico  exterior  argentino  buscaba  esa 
bandera.  Otra  causa,  del  desarrollo  que  Iban  tomando  los  negoclos  de  Alemanla 
en  Sud  America,  era  la  propaganda  de  los  vlajantes  de  comerclo.  Con  el  espfrltu 
de  perseverancia  y  disclplina  que  son  Innatos  en  la  raza,  el  agente  alemftn 
excede  pronto  a  sus  rlvales  por  la  amplltud  de  los  conoclmientos  y  la  cumpllda 
lnformaci6n  que  adqulere  sobre  los  uses  y  costumbres  de  cada  poblacldn  con- 
sumldora.  Con  estos  auxlllares,  la  manufactura  germana  tiende  al  desalojo 
Inmedlato  de  los  contraries,  y  lo  conslgue  en  breve,  por  su  adaptacl6n  a  los 
gustos  locales  y  la  Imitacl6n  de  las  marcas  acreditadns.  Es  claro  que  todo  se 
subordina  asf  a  la  dlfusi<Sn  de  un  artfculo  m&s  barato,  pero  que  necesarlamente 
es  Inferior.  Una  competencia  larga  y  obstlnada  entre  productos  similares  por  la 
clase,  hubiera  estado  mAa  en  relaci6n  con  el  m^rito  real  de  los  agentes 
alemanes. 

Otras  naciones  europeas,  Francia,  Italia,  B^Igica,  Pafses  Bajos,  Espafia, 
enumeradas  por  su  colocaci(3n  en  la  estadlstica  argentina,  mantuvleron  activas 
relaciones  comerclales  con  estos  pafses,  desde  la  primera  hora.  Francia,  Italia 
y  Espafia  siguleron  adem&s  a  Inglaterra  en  el  estableciraiento  de  empresas  de 
navegacidn  hasta  Buenos  Aires,  las  que  ban  formado  vlnculaciones  de  todo 
g^nero  entre  los  pueblos  respectlvos.  No  puede  olvldarse,  sin  embargo,  que 
el  concurso  europeo  m&s  eflciente  ha  sido  el  de  la  Inmlgraci6n,  que  dm'ante 
los  afios  transcurridos  de  1857  a  1913  representa,  en  clfras  redondas,  2,200,000 
Italianos  y  1,400,000  espafioles,  incorporados  a  la  poblacl6n  de  la  Repdblica 
Argentina. 

IV. 

Aunque  de  los  par&grafos  anteriores  ya  es  f&cil  deducir  i)or  qu^  procedi- 
mientos  pueden  los  exportadores  norteamericanos  alcanzar  la  8ituaci6n  de 
los  europeos  en  los  mercados  de  Sud  America,  es  conveniente  precisar  m&s  la 
cuestl6n,  reflri^ndola,  sobre  todo,  a  los  obst&culos  que  hasta  ahora  ban  Im- 
pedldo  el  desarrollo  de  las  relaciones  comerclales  interamerlcanas. 

Desde  luego,  Imports  repetir  que  los  crMltos  a  largo  plazo,  acordados  s61o 
por  excepci6n,  est&n  muy  lejos  de  explicar  la  expansi6n  Industrial  y  mercantll 
a  que  habfa  llegado  el  VIejo  Mundo.  Queda  expuesto  anterlormente  lo  que 
tiene  de  err6nea  la  oplnldn  sobre  esos  crMltos,  pudiendo  agregarse  que  mien- 
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tills  no  Be  establezcan  vinculaclonefi  m&s  dlrectas,  los  mejores  intermediarlos^ 
entre  el  manufactnrero  del  exterior  y  este  comer clo,  son  las  casas  Im- 
portadoras  dlgnas  de  confiansa.  Ya  hay  algunos  casos  de  contratos  americano- 
argentlnoB  en  e]ecnd6n,  que  acredltan  la  eficacla  y  segurldad  del  procedi- 
miento.  En  cambio,  el  slstema  de  emplear  comlslonlstas  para  las  transac- 
dones,  debe  ser  abandonado  to  absoluto.  Estos  agentes  que  s61o  tlenen 
Inters  en  la  operaddn  Inmedlata  a  reallzar,  son  los  enemigos  del  verdadero 
tr&fico  y  est&n  ahora  consplrando  contra  sn  estableclmlento.  En  cuanto  a 
la  pr^ctlca  de  vender  exlgiendo  el  pago  antlclpado  a  contra  documentos,  por 
intermedlo  de  los  bancos,  tiene  que  ser  necesarlamente  transltorla.  El  gran 
comercio  interamericano  no  puede  constltulrse  sin  el  cr^ito,  que  es  en  los 
pftfses  ntievos  el  principal  instrumento  de  los  camblos.  Esta  verdad,  com- 
pfrendida  desde  luego  por  los  ezportadores  europeos*  se  Impone  con  evidencia 
nneva  en  el  presente.  La  Argentina,  que  era  hasta  hace  trelnta  afios  un 
pals  caai  ezclusiyamente  ganadero,  ya  en  camlno  de  ser  uno  de  los  prlmeros; 
productores  de  cereales  y  otros  firutos  agrfcolas,  como  lo  demuestran  estas 
dfrsB: 


■ 

Pesos  erode 48. 

1885 

1011 

B^p4^rtH''Ma  gansdm ^    .  ^^.      ^.. ^s          .*xa. 

61,182,000 
11,342,000 

106.358.000 

s«|i«»ti^44n  Bgrlcolp 

307,620.000 

Dar&  una  Idea  m&n  completa  de  las  perspectivas  que  ofrectf  la  agrlcultura 
argentina,  el  hecho  de  que  en  el  perfodo  de  dieclocho  afios,  las  hect&reas  sem- 
bradas,  que  eran  5,570,000  en  1896  subieron  a  24,091,000  en  1913.  SI  se  con- 
sldera  todavla  que  sin  perjuicio  de  la  ganaderfa  y  las  demds  industrias,  puede 
llegar  a  doedentos  miUones  de  hect&reas  la  extension  sembrada  en  el  terrltorlo 
nadonaly  se  comprende  fAdlmente  qu6  propordones  tomar&  la  exportacldn 
agrfcola  argentina.  Pero  esta  producci6n,  que  es  anual,  no  irfa  a  buscar  en  el 
trAfloo  panamericano  los  cuantlosos  elementos  de  importaddn  que  neceslta* 
sobre  la  base  de  los  pagos  al  contado.  Nuestra  agrlcultura,  y  todo  el  pais  con 
^la,  acndlrfan  por  fuerza  a  los  mercados  donde  pudleran  comprar  en  las  con- 
dldones  llberales  que  hlcleron  surgir  aquella  Industria  hace  trelnta  afios, 
foment^ndola  despu^  hasta  llevarla  a  su  actual  prosperldad. 

No  aerla  completa  esta  resefia  si  se  omltiera  la  mend6n  de  las  defldendas 
que  este  comercio  encuentra  en  la  ezportacl6n  norteamericana.  Se  enuncian, 
poes,  rApldamente  a  contlnuaddn : 

(o)  Obs^rvase,  ante  todo,  que  el  artfculo  de  aquella  procedenda  no  se 
icomoda  absolutamente  a  los  li&bltos  locales.  Es  natural  que  el  manufactnrero 
le  EMados  Unidos  tenga  dificultad  para  adaptarse  a  los  deseos  de  un  pilbllco 
que  dtfiere  por  completo  del  proplo.  Pero  aslmlsmo,  esta  es  una  ezlgenda  in- 
diqjensable  del  buen  4zlto  y  s51o  por  haberla  seguido  estrictamente,  han 
podido  loB  alemanes  preralecer  contra  sus  grandes  adversaries. 

(b)  Is.  cuestidn  del  predo  tiene  tamblto  una  importancla  capital.  Prescin- 
dlendo  de  algunas  excepdonea,  la  mercaderfa  amerlcana  pasa  aquf  por  ser  m6s 
cara  que  la  de  otras  procedendas,  y  esto  at&n  para  clertos  productos  que  cons- 
tituyen  un  monopolio  del  vendor.  Este  cargo  resulta  dlfldl  de  admitlr  a 
qufen  haya  visto  cdmo  es  de  general  en  los  Estados  Unidos  la  costumbre  de  con- 
ceder  rebajas  de  80  y  de  40%,«  hasta  para  la  venta  al  por  menor,  en  todo  * 
articiilo  destloado  a  la  exportaddn.    Alii  pueden  liacerse  estos  descuentos  sin 
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perjaldo  del  fabricante  norteamerlcano,  que  para  Indemnizarae  de  caalqnler 
quebranto,  no  neceslta  sallr  de  las  fronteras  naclonales,  contando  eon  el  jdAb 
rlco  y  yaflto  mercado  constimldor  que  haya  en  el  mando. 

(o)  Aunque  ya  se  ha  Inslnnado  m&s  arrlba  la  Inconvenlencia  de  conslgnar  a 
comlslonistaa  las  mercaderfaa  procedentes  de  Norte  AmMca,  vale  la  pena  de 
Insistir  al  respecto.  Bl  que  esto  escribe  ha  recogido,  en  los  oentros  comerdales 
de  Buenos  Aires,  la  impresidn  m&s  general  acerca  de  que  los  comisionistas 
est&n  desacredltando  el  Intercamblo  panamericano,  por  los  abuses  que  cometeo. 

V. 

Antes  de  poner  t^rmino  a  este  ya  largo  Informe*  conviene  referlrse  por  un 
memento  a  la  poblacidn.  El  manuf actnrero  ingl^  espaf&ol,  franco  o  italiano» 
fu^  precedido  en  la  Argentina  por  grandes  colectlyidades  del  mlsmo  origen,  resi- 
dentes  de  muchos  alios,  unidos  en  gran  ndmero  con  famiilas  nativas  y  cuyas 
fortunaa  acrecentadas  permitleron,  al  fin,  la  fondaddn  de  bancos,  que  a  pesar 
de  su  nombre  extranjero,  se  han  formado  con  capltales  del  pais.  Estas  avan- 
zadas  de  pobladores  anlmosos  constltuyen  los  mejores  agentes  comerciales  cono- 
cidos.  Son  ellos  quienes  suministran  al  ezportador  dates  ezactos  y  le  seffalan 
cu&les  son  los  artfculos  que  el  pdbllco  desea ;  son  ellos  tambl^n  quienes  llevan 
los  primeros  depdsitos  al  Banco  de  la  colectividad  y  las  referenciaa  mAs  seguras 
para  que  elija  su  clientela. 

El  pueblo  norteamericano,  que  es  tal  yez  el  dnico  dotado  de  todos  los  ele- 
mentos  para  bastarse  a  sf  mlsmo,  no  habia  sentido  adn  la  necesidad  de  bnacar 
aplicacidn  exterior  a  su  progreso.  Pero  la  enorme  acumulacidn  de  la  requeza 
naclonal  y  el  desenvolvlmiento  extraordinario  de  una  industria  que  bajo  ciertos 
aspectos  provee  al  mundo— est&  impeliendo  la  actividad  norteamericana  hada 
la  competencia  universal.  La  comprobacl<Sn  de  que  este  es  un  rombo  deflnitiyo, 
ha  de  consistlr,  probablemente,  en  una  tendencla  emlgratorla  que  lr&  ensan- 
ch&ndose  a  medida  que  el  trAfico  intemacional  sea  m&s  intense.  Asf  ha 
ocurrido,  al  menos,  en  las  relaciones  de  Europa  con  Am^ica,  porque  si  el  factor 
econ6mico  no  determina  slempre  las  emigraciones  humanas,  tlene  sobre  ellas 
influencla  manlflesta.  Si  no  ha  pasado  lo  mlsmo  entre  Estados  Unidos  y  Argen- 
tina, a  pesar  de  que  aquel  pais  s61o  vlene  despu^  de  Inglaterra  y  Alemanla, 
en  el  tr&flco  intemacional  argentine,  se  debe  acaso  a  una  razdn  particular.  La 
importaci6n  norteamericana  a  este  mercado  llega  al  70%  con  respecto  a  la 
exportaci6n  para  aquel  destine  y  se  compone,  en  su  mayor  parte,  de  artfculos 
sobre  los  cuales  la  concurrencia  europea  no  puede  ejercitarse.  Ahora  bien, 
donde  la  lucha  comercial  no  existe,  la  corriente  humana  sigue  dlficilmente  a  la 
econ6mica. 

Pero  en  las  presentes  circunstancias,  cuando  nuestros  proveedores  han  deser- 
tado  el  campo,  la  gran  Repdblica  puede  y  debe  empufiar  los  instrumentos  de 
trabajo  que  Europa  de]6  caer  de  sus  manos  combatientes.  La  exportaddn 
americana  eat&,  pues,  llamada  a  colmar  aquf  muchos  yacfos,  satisfadendo 
necesidades  nuevas  para  su  industria  en  los  mercados  meridionales.  Es  de 
esperar  que  esto  suscite  una  afluencia  de  pobladdn  norteamericana  que,  por 
su  parte,  el  pueblo  argentine  acogerfa  con  verdadera  complacenda.  Si  esta 
presunci6n  se  reallzara,  jcuilntos  frutos  copiosos  no  habfa  de  producir  el  con- 
tacto  de  los  pueblos  m&s  ricos  del  Contlnente,  en  estos  dfas  tr&gicos,  en  que  es 
America  la  mayor  esperanza  de  la  salud  futura ! 

The  Chairman.  The  next  paper  of  the  morning,  transferred  from 

*  the  order  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  program,  will  be  by  Prof. 

Kobert  M.  Haig,  of  C!olumbia  University,  New  York,  on  the  subject, 
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"  The  American  system  of  special  assessments  and  its  applicability 
in  other  countries." 


THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM   OF  SPECIAL  ASSESSMENTS  AND   ITS 

APPUCABILITY  TO  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

By  ROBERT  MURRAY  HAIG. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  American  finance  is  an  exercise  which  is  not  con- 
dneiTe  to  complacency  and  self-satisfaction.  The  record  on  the  whole  is  not 
brilliant  In  fact,  there  are  bat  few  pages  which  Justify  even  a  measure  of 
pride;  but,  after  the  manner  of  those  who  have  not  many  things  of  which 
to  be  proud,  there  is  perhaps  a  tendency  to  be  exceedingly  proud  of  those  parts 
of  the  system  which  are  creditable.  There  is,  however,  one  financial  device 
which  on  the  whole  is  worthy  of  the  high  praise  which  it  has  received.  This 
to  the  system  of  paying  for  local  improvements  by  levies  upon  the  land  espe- 
cially benefited,  technically  known  as  special  assessments.  Here  to  a  plan  which 
has  proved  its  right  to  the  consideration  of  students  of  finance  everywhere. 

BFBCIAL  ASSESSMENTS  IN  BELATION  TO  THE  LAND  FOLICT. 

Although  the  opportunity  once  existed  in  the  United  States  for  a  huge 
experiment  with  Government  ownership  of  land,  that  time  has  now  long  passed. 
Title  to  the  great  stretches  of  territory  west  of  the  Alleghanies  once  rested 
with  the  Federal  Government.  The  city  of  New  York  in  1686  was  made  the 
owner  of  practically  all  of  the  uninhabited  land  on  Manhattan  Island.'  When 
the  city  of  Washington  was  laid  out  every  alternate  lot  was  turned  over  to 
trustees  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  treasury.'  To-day  these  public 
holdings  have  practically  disappeared.  The  direct  financial  returns  from  the 
sale  of  the  national  domain  were,  of  course,  inadequate,  but  they  were  con- 
sciously sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  indirect  effects,  particularly  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  country.  The  lots  in  the  city  of  Washington  had  been  almost 
entirely  sold  to  private  individuals  by  1820,  and  those  in  the  city  of  New  York 
by  1866.'  In  New  York  an  attempt  was  made  to  profit  directly,  for  in  1796  the 
policy  was  adopted  of  selling  alternate  lots,  the  unsold  portions  being  held  for  50 
years  to  enable  the  city  to  benefit  by  the  rise  in  land  values.*  There  are  some 
other  instances  also  of  substantial  direct  public  benefit  from  land-value  in- 
creases. It  was,  for  example,  the  regular  rule  In  Illinois  to  auction  ott.  the 
county  seat  to  that  town  which  would  offer  the  largest  amount  of  land  to  be 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  county  treasury.  Even  the  State  capital  was  located 
and  relocated  on  this  principle.  But,  after  all,  whether  the  returns  were 
adequate  or  inadequate,  the  fact  remains  that  the  land  formerly  held  in  such 
large  amounts  by  the  public  has  been  allowed  to  pass  into  private  hands  and 
that  the  enormous  increases  in  values  have  accrued  to  the  immediate  benefit  of 
private  individuals. 

These  values,  moreover,  have  not  been  seriously  disturbed  by  taxation.  Of 
eoorse  it  to  true  that  with  the  breakdown  of  the  general  property  tax  real 
estate  in  general  has  been  called  upon  to  carry  a  large  share  of  the  burden, 
but  that  burden  thus  far  has  not  been  onerous ;  and,  in  addition,  buildings  have 

*  Black,  Hunlcipal  Ownerslilp  of  Land  on  Manhattan  Island,  p.  17. 
'Brief  on  behalf  of  the  Joint  Citizens'  Committee  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  p.  6 
et  ieq, 
'IMd.,  p.  S;  Btock,  op.  <dt.,  p.  62. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  75. 
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probably  been  overtaxed  as  compared  with  land  more  often  than  the  reverse. 
Land  has  not  been  singled  out  for  special  taxation.  Increment  taxes  in  the 
United  States  have  never  reached  a  stage  beyond  that  of  mere  discnssioa. 
The  legal  exemption  of  improvements,  which  has  been  carried  to  such  lengths 
in  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  is  in  force  in  only  two  cities  in  the  United  States.' 
Excess  condemnation  only  recently  has  been  authorized  In  a  few  of  the  States. 
Indeed,  it  appears  that  owners  have  jealously  and  successfully  guarded  their 
rights  to  land  values  against  attacks  from  all  directions  save  one — ^namely, 
assessments  for  local  improvements — ^and  doubtless  this  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  attack  has  always  been  disguised  as  a  method  of  Increasing  rather 
than  decreasing  the  value  of  tlieir  holdings. 

OBIGIN   AND  GBOWTH   OF  THE  8PB0IAL  ASSESSMENT    SYSTEM. 

Although  the  United  States  can  not  claim  to  be  the  country  of  the  origin 
of  special  assessments,  the  manner  in  which  they  have  flourished  here  Justi- 
fies one  in  saying  that  this  is  probably  a  circumstance  attributable  only  to 
chance.  They  are  found  here  almost  at  the  beginning  of  things,  but  the  evi- 
dence is  conclusive  that  the  earliest  American  acts  were  copied  from  English 
statutes  of  still  earlier  date.'  Transplanted  though  it  is,  the  system  has  here 
found  an  environment  more  favorable  than  elsewhere  and  has  reached  a 
state  of  development  far  beyond  that  attained  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  In  England  the  use  of  the  special  assessment  system  died  out  almost 
completely,  and  its  revival  in  late  years  seems  to  be  due,  in  part  at  least, 
to  the  success  of  the  plan  in  this  country.*  In  France,  although  the  principle 
is  old,  little  has  been  accomplished  until  recently.  The  system  has  been 
used  only  a  short  time  in  Germany  and  in  Belgium,  but  it  is  in  Belgium  that 
it  has  reached  its  greatest  development  in  Europe.* 

The  use  of  special  assessments  in  this  country  now  has  a  history  stretching 
over  two  centuries  and  a  quarter,  the  first  American  act  authorizing  them 
being  passed  in  1691  for  the  city  of  New  York.*  Through  the  first- century 
and  a  quarter  the  system  did  not  develop  to  great  dimensions,  but  during  the 
last  hundred  years  It  has  swept  the  country.  To-day  practically  every  city 
in  the  land  makes  use  of  it'  and  in  a  majority  of  them  the  receipts  from 
assessments  constitute  the  most  productive  source  of  revenue  next  to  the 
tax  on  property.  Indeed  there  are  instances  where  they  have  been  even 
more  productive  than  the  property  tax.*  In  1915,  the  latest  year  for  which  the 
statistics  are  available,  the  cities  of  the  United  States  raised  nearly  $80,000,000 
($79,890,821)  by  special  assessments — one  dollar  for  every  seven  raised  by  prop- 
erty taxes,*  •  or  $2.56  per  capita.* 


1  Pittsburgh  and  Scranton,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylrania. 

>6oodnow»  Municipal  Government,  p.  827,  dtea  a  case  of  improvement  for  paving  In 
Paris  in  1609.  Seligman  states  that  only  20  to  26  cases  of  application  are  known  In 
France,  and  that  they  have  been  traced  back  to  1672. 

*  Rosewater,  Special  Assessments,  1808  ed.,  p.  28. 

*  Seligman,  Essays  in  Taxation,  8th  ed.,  pp.  486,  408. 

•Rosewater,  op.  cit.,  p.  26.  There  may  have  been  sporadic  nses  of  this  method  even 
before  this  act.  (Cf.  Proceedings,  The  Municipal  Engineers  of  New  York»  1014,  p.  280 ; 
SeUgman,  op.  cit,  p.  436.)  This  law  followed  almost  exactly  the  language  of  the 
English  statute  of  1667,  which  had  been  passed  to  regulate  the  rebuilding  of  London 
after  the  Great  Fire.     Ibid.,  Rosewater,  op.  cit,  p.  24. 

•Two  hundred  and  one  of  the  205  cities,  according  to  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities, 
1016,  p.  166,  et  seq.,  received  income  from  special  assessments. 

*  E.  g.,  Oklahoma  City,  Seattle,  and  Tacoma,  in  1000. 
•Financial  Statistics  of  Cities,  1015,  pp.  166-167. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  160. 
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OBjficrrs  von  which  special  asssssksnts  abb  levixd. 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  some  of  the  cities  leaves  the  Impression 
that  they  have  literally  assessed  themselves  Into  existence,  many  of  them  hav- 
ing paid  for  practically  their  entire  system  of  physical  improvements  by  this 
method.  The  installation  of  street  improvements,  including  the  opening,  widen- 
ing, grading,  and  paving  of  streets  and  the  construction  of  curbs  and  side- 
walks, is  very  commonly  financed  by  this  system,  but  it  is  also  frequently  »used 
for  sewers  and  for  water  pipes,  for  tree  planting  along  the  side  of  the  streets, 
for  parks  and  boulevards.  Prospect  Park  in  Brooklyn  and  Riverside  Drive  in 
New  York,  the  park  systems  of  Kansas  City  and  Indianapolis,  and  the  Civic 
Center  in  Denver  are  all  monuments  to  special  assessments.  The  construction 
of  retaining  walls,  of  ditches,  embankments,  and  the  dredging  of  rivers  and 
■lips  have  been  financed  by  this  method.  At  the  present  time  in  the  city  of 
New  York  elaborate  plans  are  being  prepared  which  depend  upon  special 
aasessmentB  to  pay  for  subway  construction/  They  are  to  be  used,  also,  to 
omtribute  toward  the  cost  of  constructing  an  elaborate  tunnel  street  in  New 
York  which  has  recently  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $100,000  to 
afford  access  to  the  subway  which  at  this  point  is  some  200  feet  underground. 
The  expenses  of  repairs  to  streets  and  sidewalks  and  repaving  are  sometimes 
met  by  special  assessments,  although  some  of  the  largest  cities  do  not  follow 
this  practice.  Street  lighting,  particularly  where  the  service  is  unusual  or  ex- 
pensive,' is  often  supported  by  levies  of  this  type.  Other  services,  such  as 
street  cleaning,  sprinkling,  trimming  trees,  cutting  and  watering  grass  in  the 
parked  area  along  streets,  garbage  collection,  snow  removal,  and  even  moth  ex- 
termination, have  been  and  are  being  furnished  in  one  place  or  another  through 
diarges  levied  upon  the  property  especially  benefited. 

THE  FISCAL  IMPOBTANCE  OF  SPECIAL  ASSESSMENTS. 

This  summary  of  the  purposes  for  which  special  assessments  are  used  may 
indicate  even  more  plainly  than  statistics  the  important  part  they  play  in  the 
financial  affairs  of  any  of  our  cities,  but  a  few  additional  figures  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  for  example,  during  the  last  10  years  the 
assessments  confirmed  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $124,000,000  ($123,- 
771,411.06).'  Portland,  Oreg.,  which  in  1910  claimed  a  population  of  only 
2074214,  expended  in  the  12  years  ending  1914  over  $30,000,000  ($30,373,374)  on 
street  and  sewer  improvements,  all  of  which  was  financed  by  special  assess- 
menta  Seattle,  a  city  whose  population  was  237,194  in  1910,  has  annually  col- 
lected between  $4,000,(X)0  and  $5,000,000  in  assessments  for  several  years  past* 

Chicago  has  always  made  liberal  use  of  special  assessments.    When  first  in- 

___^ • 

*Tlie  Utlca  Avome  extension  of  the  rapid  transit  system  was  anthorlsed  on  the  as- 
nimptloD  that  the  land  specially  benefited  would  be  called  upon  to  contribute  toward 
the  coat  of  construction.  A  very  ambitions  project  is  tbat  which  is  jost  now  being 
nrged  before  the  PobUc  Service  Commission  of  New  York  City,  and  which  contemplates 
the  removal  of  the  elevated  railway  from  lower  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  and  the  substi- 
tatlon  therefor  of  a  subway  to  connect  Central  Brooklyn  with  the  dual  subway  system. 
This  project  involves  the  expenditure  of  approximately  $6,600,000,  of  which  about 
$4,600,000  la  expected  to  be  furnished  through  special  assessments.  The  land  in  tlds 
case  is  to  be  divided  into  five  sones  of  benefit,  the  assessments  varying  from  20  per  cent 
to  three^uarters  of  1  per  cent  of  the  value. 

*  As,  for  example,  in  tlie  case  of  cluster  lights  along  business  streets. 

'Cl^  of  New  York,  Law  Dept,  Annual  Beport,  1014,  pp.  468,  460,  and  William  C 
Omond,  Assessments  for  Local  Improvements,  Proceedings,  Municipal  Bngineers  of  the 
aty  of  New  York,  1014,  p.  208. 

«1000-191B. 
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corporated  in  1888,  power  was  received  to  levy  assessments  for  constructing 
sidewalks,^  and  in  1887  autliorlty  was  given  to  use  the  method  for  a  great 
variety  of  objects.*  The  1887  act  was  passed  seven  years  before  there  was  a 
paved  street  in  Gliicago,  and  18  years  before  there  were  any  drains  except  open 
ditches.'  The  first  sewers,  built  in  1850  at  a  cost  of  $2,871.00,  were  paid  for  by 
assessments.  During  the  50-year  period  between  1800  and  1910  assessments 
were  confirmed  in  the  city  of  Chicago  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $185,000,000.* 
Truly,  special  assessments  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
municipal  finance  in  the  United  States. 

SPECIAL   ASSESSMENT   FBOCEDURE. 

The  administrative  procedure  followed  in  levying  special  assessments  varies 
considerably  from  city  to  city,  but  the  methods  used  in  the  city  of  Seattle  are 
typical  and  a  description  of  them  may  be  accepted  as  fairly  illustrative  of 
current  practice  in  cities  of  moderate  size. 

Assessment  projects  may  legally  be  initiated  either  with  or  without  a  petition 
from  the  property  owners  affected.  In  practice  the  council  requires  a  petition 
signed  by  the  owners  of  a  majority  of  the  frontage  and  area  affected  but  then 
proceeds  to  ignore  it  This  is  done  because  experience  has  shown  that  fewer 
difficulties  are  encountered  when  the  project  does  not  rest  for  its  legal  Justi- 
fication upon  a  petition.  The  petition  is  filed  with  the  city  engineer,  wtio 
checks  it  and  refers  it  to  the  council,  but,  without  waiting  for  action  by  that 
body,  he  proceeds  immediately  to  make  a  preliminary  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  work  and  of  the  charges  which  will  rest  upon  the  land  benefited.  After 
the  council  has  passed  upon  the  project  a  date  is  set  for  a  public  hearing. 
The  property  owners  affected  are  notified  of  the  proposed  improvement  and  are 
invited  to  confer  with  the  council  as  to  its  desirability.  Unless  strong  opposi- 
tion develops  the  council  then  passes  an  ordinance  ordering  the  improvement 
to  be  made.  Bids  are  advertised  for,  on  the  basis  of  the  preliminary  estimate, 
the  contract  is  let,  and  the  improvement  is  constructed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  engineer.  This  oflldal  also  apportions  the  final  cost  among  the  property 
owners  and  prepares  an  assessment  roll,  which,  after  a  second  hearing.  Is 
approved  by  the  council  and  sent  to  the  treasurer  for  collection. 

In  apportioning  the  costs  of  a  street  improvement  among  the  property 
owners,  a  very  complicated  system  has  been  evolved.  The  area  of  benefit  is 
assumed  normally  to  extend  00  feet  on  either  side  of  the  improved  street  but 
upon  numerous  occasions  is  made  much  wider  than  this.  The  territory  affected 
is  divided  into  strips  80  feet  wide,  running  parallel  with  the  improved  street 
The  strips  lying  nearest  the  street  bear  the  heaviest  share  of  the  expense, 
the  first  being  charged  with  45  "  parts,"  the  second  with  25  *'  parts,"  the  third 
20  "  parts,"  the  fourth  10  "  parts,"  and  the  fifth  5  "  parts."  *  The  toUl  number 
of  parts  multiplied  by  the  number  of  front  feet  is  divided  into  the  total  cost 
Then  each  Individuars  charge  is  calculated.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  scone 
system  operates  to  relieve  the  owners  of  corner  lots  of  part  of  the  burdens 
which  would  be  theirs  if  they  were  called  upon  to  pay  on  a  frontage  basis 
the  cost  of  improvements  on  both  sides  of  their  lots.  This  solution  of  the 
corner-lot  problem  is  considered  satisfactory  in  the  case  of  all  improvements 

^  Laws,  IlUnolB,  1880-81,  p.  82. 

*  Ibid.,  1887-S,  p.  ei. 

'  Fifteenth  Report  of  Chicago  Board  of  Public  Works,  Appendix. 

*  Compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Pnblic  Works. 

*  These  parts  are  not  percentages.  In  case  the  area  of  benefit  is  narrow  only  a  few 
sones  are  used,  but  the  number  of  parts  assigned  remain  the  same. 
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ezc^  sewers  and  water  mains,  in  whldi  cases  an  owner  of  a  lot  which  is 
already  served  from  one  street  is  not  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
laying  mains  in  another  street  It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  the 
mechanical  rule  outlined  above  is  applied  without  variation.  A  wide  discretion 
iB  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  city  engineer. 

In  Seattle  special-assessment  finances  are  much  more  completely  segregated 
than  in  most  cities.  Not  only  are  they  entirely  independent  of  the  general 
municfpai  finances  but  each  improvement  project  is  considered  a  separate 
financial  undertaking.  Each  month  a  contractor,  constructing  an  improvement, 
receives  from  the  city  engineer  a  certificate  stating  the  amount  of  work  com- 
pleted. He  presents  this  to  the  city  comptroller,  who  issues  interest-bearing 
warrants  to  the  extent  of  70  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  completed  work. 
These  warrants  are  often  used  by  the  contractors  as  collateral  for  bank  loans. 
Thirty  days  after  the  completion  of  the  work  warrants  are  issued  for  the  80 
per  cent  of  the  cost  which  has  been  withheld  as  a  guaranty  during  the  course 
of  construction.  As  soon  as  the  final  assessment  rolls  are  prepared  notices 
are  sent  to  the  owners  of  the  property  benefited,  immediately  after  which 
there  follows  a  80-day  period,  when  cash  payments  may  be  made  in  whole 
or  in  part.  Any  assessments  unpaid  at  the  end  of  this  period  are  payable 
in  ten  annual  Installments  with  6  per  cent  interest  The  cash  which  has 
been  collected  is  used  to  redeem  part  of  the  contractor's  warrants,  and 
local  imi^ovement  bonds  running  10  years  and  bearing  6  per  cent  Interest 
are  Issued  at  par  to  the  contractor  in  exchange  for  the  remainder  of  the 
warrants.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  throws  upon  the  contractor  a  share  of 
the  burden  of  financing  local  improvements.  The  wisdom  of  this  very  common 
practice  may  be  questioned,  for  the  contractor  must  insure  himself  against 
possible  loss  by  charging  a  higher  price  for  the  work. 

WKAKNESSBS    AlVD   ABUSES    OF    THE    SPBCIAL-AB8ES8MENT    SYSTEM. 

Present  methods  have  been  arrived  at  only  after  painful  experiences,  and 
even  now  the  system  is  nowhere  working  entirely  without  friction.  There  is 
a  record  to  the  effect  that  when  the  Dutch  in  New  Amsterdam  assessed  upon 
the  abutting  property  the  cost  of  canalizing  an  inlet  located  near  the  present 
Broad  Street  in  the  city  of  New  Tork,  Hendrick,  the  Baker,  was  charged 
with  the  cost  of  5  yards — 4}  feet,  at  40 'guilders  per  rod.  Beside  the  name 
there  appears  on  the  record  this  laconic  entry :  **  He  refused  to  pay  and  was 
imprisoned."*  There  has  never  since  been  a  lack  of  injured  and  protesting 
Hendricks. 

Of  the  weaknesses  and  abus^  which  have  developed  in  the  history  of 
special  assessments,  many  find  their  origin  in  that  heyday  of  maladministra- 
tion of  municipal  affairs  generally  which  began  in  the  early  seventies.  The 
Tweed  regime  in  New  York  used  the  special-assessment  system  as  a  means 
of  mulcting  the  property  owners  on  an  enormous  scale.  Extravagant  and 
premature  improvements  constructed  by  corrupt  contractors  served  to  enrich 
a  group  of  political  grafters  and  to  impoverish  the  owners  of  land.  More  than 
one-third  of  the  assessments  levied  between  1870  and  1879  proved  to  be  un- 
collectible.' The  situation  in  Brooklyn  at  this  time  was  very  similar.'  Over- 
ambitions  improvement  projects  also  resulted  in  serious  financial  embarrass- 
ment In  a  number  of  New  Jersey  cities  during  the  seventies.*    Instances  have 

>  Qooted  in  Proceedings  of  Municipal  Bngineen  Assn.  of  N.  Y.,  1914,  p.  289. 
'  Black,  op.  dt,  p.  77 ;  Boeewater,  op.  cit,  p.  80. 
'Boeewmter,  op.  dt,  p.  7S. 
«IMd.,  p.  76. 
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occurred  and  still  appear  from  time  to  time  of  improvements  whidi  are 
contructed  primarily  in  the  interest  of  contractors  who  desire  work,  rather 
than  in  the  interest  of  property  owners  who  desire  improvements.  It  has  been 
charged  recently  that  this  is  true  of  a  number  of  the  grading  projects  in 
Seattle,  and  in  the  case  of  some  street  improvements  in  New  York.  But  after 
all,  what  has  been  shown  by  these  experiences  is  that  the  system  can  be  used 
by  knaves  and  fools  to  further  their  ends  and  there  is  little  to  indicate  that 
special  assessments  ofPer  a  better  opportunity  for  knavery  and  foolishness 
than  do  the  alternative  methods  of  paying  for  local  improvements.  The 
remedy  is  obviously  to  secure  honest  and  wise  administrators,  and  the  great 
strides  which  have  been  made  recently  in  this  direction  by  our  municipalities 
are  reflected  in  the  greatly  increased  satisfaction  with  special  assessments. 

An  objection  sometimes  urged  as  a  fault  of  the  special  assessment  system 
is  that  it  operates  to  place  the  city  in  the  position  of  partner  and  financial 
backer  of  the  land  speculator.  It  is  pointed  out  that  a  man  interested  in 
developing  a  section  of  land  can  transfer  to  the  city  and  through  the  city  to 
the  prospective  purchasers  practically  the  entire  cost  of  improving  the  tract 
Part  of  this  objection  can  be  readily  met  by  insuring  that  the  city  admin- 
istration pursues  a  policy  in  authorizing  improvements  which  is  conservative 
enough  to  insure  the  city  against  the  loss  of  its  money  or  credit  through  the 
failure  of  the  speculator  to  sell  his  lots  or  of  the  prospective  purchaser  to  pay 
his  assessments.  But  there  is  another  point  involved.  It  is  claimed  that  the  sys- 
tem of  special  assessment  aids  the  i^peculator  to  deceive  the  Innocent  purchaser. 
Thus,  in  the  Canadian  city  of  Vancouver,  complaint  has  been  made  that  specola- 
tors  petition  for  streets  unnecessarily  wide  in  order  that  they  may  receive  larger 
sums  for  the  condemned  land  which,  together  with  the  increased  cost  of  the 
paving,  is  loaded  upon  the  back  of  the  purchaser  of  the  land.  For,  ofttlmes, 
purchasers  do  not  investigate  the  assessments  outstanding  against  the  land, 
and  in  some  places,  as  for  example  in  the  city  of  New  York,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  exact  amount  of  assessments  which  will  have  to  be  paid.  The 
records  should  show  all  assessments  which  are  contemplated  or  pending,  as 
well  as  those  which  have  actually  been  confirmed,  and  the  Information  should 
be  put  in  such  form  as  to  make  outright  deception  impossible.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  expect  of  a  system  to  look  to  it  to  reconstruct  the  nature  of  the 
careless  so  they  will  investigate  before  they  invest,  or  to  change  the  nature  of 
the  shortsighted,  so  they  will  recol^nize  a  burden  as  such  even  though  it  is 
divided  into  many  annual  installments. 

Lack  of  proper  notification  has  been  a  prolific  source  of  dissatisfaction.  In 
Chicago  a  few  years  ago  complaints  were  particularly  bitter,  the  procedure 
being  such  that  often  the  first  notice  received  by  the  owners  of  property 
affected  by  an  improvement  was  a  notice  to  pay  their  assessment*  In  New 
York  at  the  present  time  notice  of  the  hearing  is  sent  merely  to  the  signers  of 
the  petition  for  the  improvement  who  may  or  may  not  be  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty affected,  and  whose  sentiments  are  known  already  ftom  the  fact  that  they 
are  petitioners.  It  is  charged  that  this  arrangement  encourages  the  stimula- 
tion of  improvements  for  the  benefit  of  others  than  those  who  pay  for  them, 
and  that  the  petitions  are  often  signed  and  filed  by  persons  not  legitimately 
interested.  Those  cities  which  have  been  most  successful  in  administering  theii 
system  go  furthest  in  the  direction  of  personal  notification  and  ample  hearings 
for  those  who  are  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  assessments. 

Danger  lurks  in  the  practice  of  extending  the  term  of  payments.    The  period 
during  which  installments  may  be  paid  should  not  exceed  a  very  conservative 


^  Eepoit,  Dept  of  Pablic  Works,  1880,  p.  401. 
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estimate  of  the  life  of  the  Improvement.  There  have  been  examples  In  New 
York  where  landowners  were  paying  Installments  on  as  many  as  four  street 
pavements  at  the  same  time,  three  have  been  worn  out  and  replaced  before 
the  first  is  entirely  paid  for.  This  overextension  of  the  period  of  payments  is 
doubtless  responsible  for  the  present  peculiar  law  in  New  York  forbidding  the 
levy  of  assessments  for  repaving  against  a  lot  which  has  already  been  assessed 
to  pay  for  one  first-<dass  pavement^ 

Another  practice  which  stands  condemned  in  the  light  of  American  experi- 
mice  is  that  of  levying  and  collecting  assessments  before  the  cost  of  improve- 
ments is  definitely  known.  The  usual  result  of  this  practice  is  that  the  esti- 
mates are  made  liberal  in  order  to  cover  all  contingencies,  the  unused  bal- 
ances being  returned  to  the  persons  assessed.  At  one  time  in  Chicago  the 
relates  amounted  to  one-third  of  the  collections.*  A  much  better  plan  is  to 
defer  the  assessment,  or  at  least  a  very  substantial  part  of  it,  until  the  work 
Is  entirely  onnpleted. 

It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  weaknesses  are  either  not  serious  in  their 
nature,  and  easily  remedied,  or  are  not  peculiar  to  special  assessments.  Assum- 
ing an  honest  and  fairly-intelligent  administration,  abuses  are  unlikely  to  de- 
velop.* 

THE  AFFLICABIMTT  OF  THB  SPECIAL-ASSESSKKNT  SYSTEM  TO  OTHEB  OOX7I9TBIES. 

Any  discussion  of  the  applicability  of  the  American  system  of  special  assess- 
ments to  other  countries  should  be  preceded  by  a  statement  of  the  causes  for 
its  wide  use  here,  for  some  of  the  reasons  are  frankly  reasons  of  compulsion 
rather  than  of  attraction.  Undoubtedly  the  large  r61e  which  the  system  has 
flayed  in  some  of  our  cities  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  constituted  the  only 
means  by  which  necessary  Improvements  could  be  secured,  limited  as  the  clUes 
were  in  the  tax  rates  they  could  Impose  and  the  amount  of  indebtedness  they 
eoold  assume.  For  special  assessments  are  not  classified  as  taxes  under  the 
law,  and  special-assessment  debt  is  often  not  included  within  the  debt  limit 
of  the  city.*  Even  in  those  cities  where  there  are  no  burdensome  limitations 
on  the  tax  rate,  there  is  always  present  a  very  strong  prejudice  against  a  high 
rate,  and  special  assessments  offer  an  opportunity  to  have  at  the  same  time 
low  nominal  taxes  and  the  needed  improvements. 

But  such  reasons  are  in  most  cases  not  the  important  ones.  The  principle 
upon  which  the  system  rests — of  a  direct  contribution  toward  the  cost  by  the 
owner  of  the  property  especially  benefitted — is  one  which  appeals  strongly  to 
everyone's  sense  of  Justice.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  psychological  advantage 
which  is  present  when  something  very  definite  is  given  to  the  Individual  who 
Is  called  upon  to  contribute.  Indeed  this  close  relationship  between  the  pay- 
ment and  the  construction  of  a  particular  Improvement  is  the  secret  of  much 
of  the  .popularity  of  the  system.  Under  this  plan.  It  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
tribute for  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a  number  of  other  men's  pavements 

>Cf.  Ormond.  loc.  dt,  p.  212. 

'Merrlmiii,  Beport  on  the  Municipal  Berennes  of  Chicago,  p.  18,  et  seq. 

*One  remarkable  aapect  of  the  Mtoatlon  la  the  lack  of  mntnal  assistance  among  the 
dtlea  in  solving  the  problems  of  special  assessments.  Bach  city  appears  to  haye  con- 
sidered Its  problem  largely  a  local  one  and  has  struggled  to  a  solution  without  ayalllng 
Itself  of  that  of  others.  It  Is  not  unusual  to  find  several  cities  within  a  short  distance  of 
each  other  which  have  painfully  worked  out  independent  solutions  to  the  eame  practical 
pioUem.  This  liaa  made  progress  unnecessarily  difficult,  for  most  of  the  questions  are 
feoeraJ  In  nature  and  the  experience  of  one  place  is  usually  yalid  in  another. 

*  The  extent  to  which  the  system  has  been  used  in  Chicago  has  been  attributed  to  this 
ciiiia    Herrlam.  op.  dt.,  p.  18. 
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before  one*s  own  street  is  paved.  Moreover,  the  plan  eliminates,  to  a  large  de- 
gree, the  necessity  for  using  influence  of  one  sort  or  another  with  the  iM>litical 
powers  that  be  in  order  to  secure  attention  to  need  for  UScaX  improvements. 
The  work  can  be  done  when  desired  and  to  any  amount  desired.  The  system  is 
flexible  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

In  cities  which  are  developing  as  rapidly  as  American  cities  have  develc^ied, 
the  number  of  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  increase  in  land  values  is 
exceedingly  large,  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  important  reasons  why  special 
assessments  are  popular  is  that  they  serve  very  well  the  Interests  of  the 
speculator.  He  is  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  paying  improvement  charges 
until  his  land  is  ripe  for  the  market,  and  even  then  the  burden  upon  him  is 
greatly  lightened  by  the  use  of  the  plan  whereby  the  cost  is  made  payable  In 
installments.  The  installment  system  is  used  most  widely  in  the  case  of  those 
improvements  which  are  largely  speculative  in  nature.  An  investigation  made 
recently  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  shows  that  while  in  the  business  section  assessments 
were  paid  in  cash  in  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  cases,  the  installment 
method  was  elected  In  96  per  cent  of  the  cases  when  the  land  affected  was 
speculative  in  its  nature. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  great  development  of  the  system  in  this 
country  is  due  mainly  to  its  usefulness  as  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  land  apecula- 
tors  or  to  its  availability  for  surmounting  legal  obstacles  to  high  tax  rates.  Bven 
where  these  arguments  would  be  of  no  weight,  it  is  believed  that  the  system 
can  Justify  itself  amply  on  the  other  grounds  which  have  been  indicated. 

The  conditions  which  have  proved  most  conducive  to  the  success  of  the 
special-assessment  system  in  American  cities,  and  which  therefore  may  be 
considered  to  be  most  essential  to  its  successful  operation  elsewhere,  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

First.  Land  values  have  been  rising  with  great  rapidity  from  causes  other 
than  the  construction  of  local  improvements,  and  where  this  is  true  they  can  be 
counted  on  to  cover  many  sins  of  administration. 

Second.  Where  the  plan  has  been  most  successful,  great  care  has  been  tak^i 
to  conform  the  improvement  policy  very  closely  to  the  desires  of  the  individuals 
who  are  depended  upon  to  pay  the  bills.  B^ndamentally,  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  property  will  be  increased  in  value  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  improvement  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  owners  or  the 
users  of  the  land  want  the  improvement  badly  enough  to  pay  for  It  Of  course, 
the  city  must  retain  in  its  own  hands  the  power  to  initiate  improvements 
which  are  dictated  by  a  very  strong  general  need,  but  great  dependence  should 
be  placed  upon  initiation  by  petition.  It  might  be  wise  to  vary  the  percentage 
of  owners  required  to  sign  the  petition  for  various  types  of  improvements. 
Thus,  while  26  per  cent  might  be  considered  sufficient  for  the  initiation  of  a 
street  pavement,  96  per  cent  might  be  a  suitable  figure  for  Initiating  a  project 
to  pay  for  moth  extermination  by  special  assessment  This  dependence  upon 
petitions  is  likely  to  prove  more  satisfactory  than  some  of  the  purely  mechanical 
safeguards  which  have  often  been  used.  Such,  for  example,  as  a  percentage  of 
the  value  of  the  property  or  a  set  sum  annually. 

Third.  Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  placed  upon  the  desirability  of  cer^ 
tainty  in  a  system  of  special  assessments.  The  bitterest  complaint  is  that 
which  comes  from  the  man  who  is  asked  to  pay  more  than  he  expected.  Where 
the  improvement  work  is  standardized,  and  where  the  rules  for  apportioning 
the  cost  are  well  defined  and  fully  understood,  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
raise  enormous  amounts  without  apparent  distress. 

Finally,  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  success  of  the  special  assessment  sys- 
tem in  many  of  our  cities  is  directly  traceable  to  the  administrative  ability 
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whidi  has  been  available.  In  several  places  it  has  been  through  the  efforts  of  a 
sinc^e  IndiTidoal  that  the  entire  assessment  policy  of  a  city  owes  its  success. 
Where  the  administration  has  been  poor  the  dissatisfaction  has  been  great, 
and  where  conditions  are  sudi  that  good  administrators  are  unavailable,  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  the  special  assessment  system  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 

The  following  papers  were  presented  and  read  by  title  at  this 


Besena  general  sobre  la  marcha  y  desarroUo  que  han  tenido  los 
ferrocarriles  colombianos  desde  1885  hasta  1914,  by  Alfredo  Ortega. 

Ferrocaniles  de  la  Bepublica  Oriental  del  Uruguay,  by  Guillermo 
Dotte. 

Impuestos  directoe,  by  Juan  A.  M&rquez. 

Abundant  vegetable  products  in  Venezuela  for  dyeing  and  tan- 
ning, by  Andrfe  Ybarra. 

RBSEf^A  GENERAL  SOBRE  LA  MARCHA  T  DESARROLLO  QUE  HAN 
TENIDO  LOS  FERROCARRILES  COLOMBIANOS  DESDE  1835 
HASTA  1914. 

Por  ALFREDO  ORTEGA, 

Ingeniero  CivU  de  Colombia. 

El  presente  capftulo,  puede  considerarae  como  un  resumen  general  de  la 
hiatorla  de  los  ferrocarriles  colombianos.  En  €L  haremos  un  recaento  de  todas 
las  leyes  que  se  refleren  al  fomento  de  obras  pdblicas,  prlncipalmente  ferro- 
carriles, que  si  bien  no  se  llevaron  a  cabo  muchas  de  ellas,  desde  la  fecha  en 
que  se  promulg6  la  ley  correspondiente,  dan  a  conocer  el  interns  que  el  pais 
ha  tenido  siempre  por  esta  clase  de  empresas,  durante  su  vida  administratlva, 
tan  llena  de  variados  canibios  y  reformas. 

Al  revisar  las  disposiciones  sobre  6stas  obras,  contenidas  en  las  leyes  na- 
cionales,  se  tropieza  con  la  de  25  de  Mayo  de  1835,  que  fu^  la  primera  que 
expidld  el  Oongreso,  por  la  cual  se  concedieron  clertas  franquicias  a  los  can- 
tones  de  Panam&  y  Portobelo,  de  "  que  gozar&n  cuando  exista  un  canal  o  f erro- 
carril  intermarino,"  ley  que  debfa  principlar  a  regir  desde  que  se  establedera 
una  con]unicaci6n  franca  entre  los  dos  ocdanos,  al  trav^  de  los  dos  cantones 
mencionados,  ya  fuera  por  medio  de  un  canal  o  de  un  camino  de  rieles.  En 
esa  ^poca,  el  ciudadano  americano  Sefior  Biddle,  habla  explorado  el  Istmo  de 
Panama  y  habfa  venido  a  Bogota  con  el  fin  de  obtener  uh  prlvllegio  para  la 
apertnra  de  una  via  ferrea  entre  los  dos  oc^nos,  que  no  tuvo  efecto,  segt&n  se 
Ter&  en  la  hlstorla  del  Ferrocarril  de  Panamd. 

La  primera  ley  general  sobre  fomento  de  mejoras  materiales  en  el  terrl- 
torio  nadonal,  fu^  expedlda  por  el  Oongreso  en  28  de  Mayo  de  1864,  y  adn 
cuando  en  ella  no  se  dlspuso  nada  sobre  construcci6n  de  ferrocarriles,  merece 
dtarse,  por  cuanto  da  idea  del  esplrltu  progresista  que  animaba  a  los  repre- 
sentantes  de  la  naci6n  en  aquel  tiempo. 

Las  prlncipales  obras  que  el  Poder  EJecutivo  debfa  reallzar,  en  vlrtud  de 
ella,  eran :  la  apertura  de  un  camino  carretero  que  pusiera  en  comunicaci6n  a 
Bogota  con  el  rfo  Magdalena;  la  canalizaci6n  de  este  mlsmo  rfo;  la  apertura 
de  caminos  de  ruedas  entre  las  ciudades  de  Cartagena,  Rfo  Hacha,  Medellfn 
y  lo8  centres  pobladoe  de  los  Estados  de  Santander  y  Boyacd,  con  el  men- 
cionado  rfo;   el  fomento  de  la  navegacldn    por    vapor,  del  rfo  Zulla,  y  la 
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comiinlcaci6n  por  una  vfa  carretera,  entre  Ciicuta  y  este  rfo ;  el  estableclmleoto 
de  buques  de  vapor  en  el  rfo  Meta,  y  la  apertura  de  una  vfa  de  este  rfo  a  la 
parte  m&s  poblada  de  los  Estados  de  Boyacd  y  Gondlnamarca ;  la  construcddn 
de  un  camino  de  ruedas  de  Oali  al  Puerto  de  Buenaventura,  en  el  Oc^ano 
Pacffico;  la  mejora  de  las  comunlcacfones  existentes  entre  los  EstadoB 
del  Tollma,  Antloquia  y  Gauca;  el  establecimlento  de  una  via  terrestre  eotre 
Barbacoas  y  el  centro  del  Munlciplo  de  Tdquerres.  Ademfts  se  fomentd  la 
construcclto  de  tel^grafos  el^ctrlcos  y  cables  submarinos,  para  la  comunica- 
ci6n  del  istmo  de  Panamd  y  el  resto  de  la  Reptibllca.  En  virtud  de  esta 
ley,  que  fu6  sanclonada  por  el  Presldente  Dr.  Manuel  Murlllo  Toro,  cuenta 
hoy  el  pafs  con  una  red  de  alambre  que  une  todos  los  centros  poblados  del 
terrltorio  naclonal  y  que  mlde  actualmente  18.164  kll6metros  de  longitud  (la- 
forme  del  director  de  correos  y  tel^grafos  1012). 

Oomo  la  ley  de  que  se  vlene  tratando,  facultaba  al  Qoblemo  para  conaeguir 
un  empr^tlto  en  el  exterior,  el  Gral  TomAs'G.  de  Mosquera,  en  su  carftcter 
de  enviado  extraordlnarlo  y  Mlnistro  de  Colombia,  ante  el  Qobierno  de  la 
Gran  Bretafia,  celebrd  el  contrato  del  caso  con  los  Sres  Rdblnson  &  Fleming, 
de  Londres,  sobre  consecucidn  de  un  empr^stlto  por  £1,600,000,  que  se  des- 
tlnarfa  al  desarrollo  de  las  principales  obras,  antes  Indicadas.  El  Congreso 
aprobd  en  principio  dlcho  convenlo;  pero  m&s  tarde  lo  dejd  en  suspenso  por 
medio  de  la  ley  de  20  de  Marzo  de  1867  que  derog6  el  artfculo  pertinente,  de 
la  de  28  de  Mayo  de  1864  antes  citada. 

Algunas  obras  pudleron  acometerse  en  su  tiempo,  como  la  de  la  carretera 
de  Odcuta  y  la  correspondiente  al  camino  de  ruedas,  entre  Call  y  Buena- 
ventura. Respecto  de  esta  dltima  por  decreto  legislative  de  8  de  Mayo  de 
1866,  se  autoriz6  al  Poder  EJecutlvo  para  que,  en  su  cardcter  de  accionlsta, 
en  esa  empresa,  tomara  todas  las  medldas  conducentes  para  proceder  a  la 
construccidn  de  la  via,  lo  m&s  pronto  posible  y  para  establecer  por  ella  nn 
ferrocarril.  Al  efecto,  se  concedid  a  los  empresarlos  una  prdrroga  de  dos  afios, 
para  que  pudieran  dar  al  servlcio  pdblico  la  cuarta  parte  de  ella  y  de 
cuatro  afios  mfts,  para  completarla  y  darla  al  servido  pilblico.  Eteta  fu^  la 
precursora  del  ferrocarril  del  Pacffico.  Despu^  de  celebrados  los  diferentes 
contratos  relativos  a  la  construcci6n  del  ferrocarril  de  Panamd,  que  aprobd 
el  Congreso  por  medio  de  las  leyes  de  4  de  Julio  de  1850  y  16  de  Agosto 
de  1867,  entr6  mds  tarde  el  Poder  Legislatlvo  a  considerar,  en  el  afio  de 
1868,  el  contrato  que  pact6  el  Secretario  de  Hacienda  y  Fomento  con  el  Sr. 
Percy  Brandon,  por  sf  y  como  apoderado  del  Sefior  Nicolds  Jimeno  CoUante, 
sobre  construcci6n  de  un  camino  de  ruedas  y  establecimlento  de  un  tel^afo 
el^ctrico  entre  el  Puerto  de  Sabanilla,  sobre  el  Oc^no  Atldntico  y  la  dudad 
de  Barranquilla,  el  cual  quedd  aprobado  por  medio  de  Decreto  de  28  de  Mayo 
de  1868,  con  algunas  modlflcaciones,  entre  las  cuales  estaba  la  obllgacidn  de 
los  contrntistas  de  comprobar  ante  el  Qobierno  Naclonal  que  habfan  adqulrldo 
los  derechos  concedidos  por  el  Estado  de  Bolivar  a  los  Sres  Ramdn  Santo- 
domingo  Vila  y  Ramdn  B.  .Timeno,  en  10  de  Febrero  de  1868,  para  el  estableci- 
mlento de  un  camino  de  rleles  servido  por  mdquinas  de  vapor,  entre  los  miamos 
puntos  antes  mendonados.  En  la  historla  de  cada  uno  de  estos  ferrocarriles, 
se  verd  el  curso  que  tomaron  las  negociaciones  de  que  se  viene  hablanda 

El  Decreto  Legislatlvo  de  16  de  Mayo  de  1865,  hizo  algunas  conceslones 
para  la  construcci^n  del  camino  cnrretero  de  Cdcuta  al  Puerto  de  San  Buena- 
ventura, sobre  el  rfo  Zulia  y  dispuso  que  continuaran  vigentes  las  exenclones 
que  se  concedfan  en  el  caso  de  que  se  llevara  a  cabo  la  construccidn  de  un 
ferrocarril,  por  dlcha  carretera,  el  cual  se  llevd  a  cabo  pocos  alios  despu^s. 

Es  dlgno  de  notarse  que  los  ferrocarriles  de  Panamd,  Bolfvar  y  Cdcuta,  se 
ejecutaron  con  capital  aportado  por  las  respectlvaa  compafifas  concesionarlas 
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y  no  llegaron  a  cansar  erogaclones  Importantes  al  tesoro  publico.  Algunos, 
oomo  el  de  Panama,  produjeron  m&s  bien  a  la  Nacldn  renta  de  cierta  considera- 
ci6ii,  aegto  86  ver&  adelante. 

La  primera  ley  general,  sobre  fomento  de  ferrocarriles,  fu6  expedlda  por  el 
Congreso  el  5  de  Junio  de  1871,  y  qued6  sancionada  por  el  presidente  de  la 
T7ni6n,  Gral  Eustorgio  Salgar.  EstiL  marcada  con  el  No.  59,  y  por  ella,  ademda 
de  fomentarse  la  colonlzacidn  de  tierras  baldfas  y  algunas  mejoras  materiales, 
se  autorizd  al  Poder  EJecutivo  para  ofrecer  una  garantfa  del  1%  de  inters 
anual  sobre  el  capital  que  se  Invtrtiera  en  el  desarrollo  de  clertas  empresas  de 
transportes,  princlpalmente  ferrocarrlleras,  las  cuales  debfan  comunicar  con  el 
rfo  Magdalena,  las  capitales  de  los  Estados  de  Antioquia,  Boyacd,  Cundlna- 
marca,  Magdal^ia  y  Santander.  Derog6  las  leyes  antertores  sobre  consecuci6n 
de  empr^stitos  para  estas  mismas  obras  y  dlspuso  lo  siguiente:  el  Qobierno 
podfa  ofrecer  una  garantfa  de  inters  del  7%  anual  por  el  t^mino  de  25  afios  y 
sobre  un  capital,  hasta  de  $11,900,000,  oro  que  en  su  totalidad  se  aplicarfa  a 
esas  obras.  Si  en  el  curso  de  cinco  afios  consecutivos,  cada  empresa  produjere 
Btilldad  igual  a  la  suma  que  se  garantissaba,  cesaba  para  el  Gobierno  la  obliga- 
cl6n  de  continuar  el  servlcio  de  la  garantfa. 

La  ley  Befial6  ademAs  ciertas  condiciones  a  que  debfan  cefiirse  los  contratos 
que  celebrara  el  Gobierno,  tales  como  la  determinacl^n  clara  y  precisa  de  la 
natoraleza  de  la  obra  que  debfa  ejecutarse;  de  los  t^rminos  para  principiarla, 
terminarla  y  darla  al  servicio  pdblico;  de  las  tarifas;  del  tiempo  de  duracidn 
d^  privilegio  que  se  concedfa  para  explotar  la  empresa;  de  las  causales  de 
caducidad  de  la  concesi6n,  entre  las  cuales,  se  hallaba  la  de  traspaso  a  Gobierno 
extranjero ;  de  las  concesiones  que  podfan  darse  en  tierras  baldfas ;  de  la  exen- 
cidn  de  derechos  nacionales,  durante  el  privilegio,  para  los  materiales  que  se 
introdujeren  con  destino  a  la  empresa.  Para  atender  al  servlcio  de  la  garantfa, 
la  ley  destind  el  25%  de  recargo  adidonal  sobre  los  derechos  de  importaci6n, 
que  se  causaran  en  las  aduanas  y  adem&s  el  derecho  adicional  de  $0.20,  por 
cada  12)  kilogramos  sobre  el  precio  de  venta  de  la  sal,  de  elaboraci6n  oficial. 
Destind  igual  men  te  un  total  hasta  de  5,000,000  de  hectdreas  de  tierras  baldfas, 
que  se  dlstribuirfan  entre  las  empresas  que  se  acometieran. 

La  ley  contenfa,  fuera  de  estas  dlsposiciones,  otras  referentes  a  la  apertura 
de  algunas  vfas  acu&ticas  y  terrestres;  a  la  colonizacl6n  e  inmigraci6n;  sobre 
pr&ctica  de  los  estudios  necesarios  para  llevar  a  cabo  el  ferrocarril  del  Norte, 
obra  a  la  cual  se  le  daba  preferencia. 

Para  facilitar  la  consecuci6n  de  capitales  en  el  exterior,  que  pudieran  apli- 
carae  a  estas  empresas,  orden6  el  Gobierno  que  se  hicieran  publicaciones  en  los 
palses  extranjeros  para  hacer  conocer  la  ley,  princlpalmente  de  los  tenedores  de 
bonos  de  la  Deuda,  en  Londres  y  Amsterdam,  con  el  fin  de  ver  si  ellos  se  in- 
teresaban  en  llevarlas  a  cabo. 

A  pesar  de  las  estipulaciones  de  suma  importancia  que  contenfa  esta  ley,  la 
coal,  por  otra  parte,  habfa  sido  estudiada  detenidamente  en  beneficio  de  los 
intereses  nacionales,  no  fu^  suficiente  para  obtener  la  ejecucl6n  de  ninguna  de 
las  obraB  a  que  se  referfa.  La  corta  duracidn,  dos  afios,  de  los  encargados  del 
Gobierno  en  el  Poder,  hacfa  insuficiente  el  tiempo  que  pudicra  destlnarse  a 
deaarrollar  plan  alguno,  en  esa  ^poca  de  dlffcil  y  lentas  comunicaciones  con  el 
exterior. 

Despu^  de  la  presidencia  del  Sefior  Salgar,  volvid  al  poder  el  Doctor  Murlllo 
Toro  y  le  toc6  sancionar  la  ley  52,  de  1872  que  autorizd  al  ejecutivo  para  promo- 
rer  la  oonstmccidn  de  nuevas  Ifneas  telegr&ficas  en  el  territorlo  nacional ;  fomen- 
tar  la  ap<%rtnra  de  caminos  de  herradura  y  la  navegacidn  por  vapor  de  varios 
rfoe;  preatBT  atencldn  al  fomento,  por  cuenta  de  la  Nacidn,  de  una  Ifnea  de 
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trasportes  mixta,  Interoce&nica,  que  debfa  partir  desde  la  bahfa  de  Buenaven- 
tura, en  el  Oc^ano  Pacfflco,  y  atravesar  la  parte  m&s  densa  en  poblacidn,  de  los 
Estados  del  Cauca,  Tolima,  Oundlnamarca,  Boyacd  y  Santander,  hasta  terminar 
en  un  puerto  sobre  el  rfo  Magdalena,  de  f  Acll  comunicaci6n  con  el  Oc^ano  AtlAn- 
tlco;  todo  esto  sin  perjuicio  de  que  se  fomentaran  tambi^n  las  obras  de  que 
trataba  la  ley  68,  de  1871,  las  referentes  al  f^rocarrll  de  Gtlcuta  al  rfo  Mag- 
dalena  y  el  que  debfa  comunical  dicho  rfo,  con  alguna  poblaci6n  importante 
del  Departamento  de  Soto,  hoy  Santander.  Desde  entonces  qued6  determinada, 
en  8U8  Ifneas  generales,  la  red  ferrovlaria  a  que  la  Naddn  ha  venido  concretando 
BUS  esfuensos  por  realizarla. 

El  Gobiemo  acometerfa  la  con8tnicci6n  de  la  Unea  ftarea,  interooeAnlcat  a 
medida  que  lo  permltieran  los  recursos  del  Tesoro  Nacional,  y  quedaba  facul- 
tado  para  comensar  los  trabajos  por  sus  extremldades,  a  saber :  de  Buenaven- 
tura, hada  el  rfo  Cauca,  y  del  rfo  Magdalena  hacia  BogotA,  por  la  vfa  del 
Norte. 

Tambl^n  quedaba  el  Gobiemo  facultado  para  ofrecer  la  garantfa  de  inters 
del  7%  anual,  tanto  para  estas,  como  para  las  otras  obras,  det^minadas  en 
leyes  anteriores. 

El  Poder  EJecutivo,  celebrd  por  oonsiguiente  con  el  apoderado  de  una  com- 
pafifa  am^icana  denomlnada  "Cauca  Valley  Mining  and  Constructing  Com- 
pany,** un  contrato,  que  aprobd  el  Congreso  por  medio  de  la  ley  66  de  1872, 
para  la  construcci6n  y  explotacidn  del  Ferrocarrll  de  Buenaventura  al  rfo 
Cauca,  por  el  t^rmino  de  60  afios. 

M6s  tarde,  por  medio  de  la  Ley  64  de  1873,  qued6  sanclonado  el  contrato 
del  24  de  Febrero  de  ese  mlsmo  afio,  modificatorio  del  anterior.  En  la  hls- 
toria  del  Ferrocarrll  del  Cauca  se  ver&  el  curso  que  tuvo  esta  negociaci6n, 
la  cual  fracas^  totalmente,  sin  que  los  contratistas  hubieran  alcanzado  a 
colocar  el  primer  riel. 

Dejaron  en  poder  del  Tesoro  Nacional  el  dep6slto,  que  por  $25,000  oro  habfan 
censlgnado  en  un  banco  para  garantlzar  el  cumpllmiento  de  sus  obligaclones. 
Tampoco  tuvo  ^xito  la  tentatlva  que  se  hizo  para  ejecutar  la  obra  por  el  otro 
extremo.  En  efecto :  por  medio  de  la  Ley  0,  de  10  de  Marzo  de  1873,  d  Con- 
greso aprob6,  con  algunas  modificaciones,  el  contrato  celebrado  por  el  Dr. 
Aquileo  Parra,  en  su  cardcter  de  Secretario  de  Hacienda  y  Fomento,  con  el  Sr. 
Roberto  A.  Joy,  referente  a  la  construcci6n  de  un  ferrocarrll,  entre  el  lago  de 
Paturia,  en  las  orillas  del  rfo  Magdalena  y  la  dudad  de  Bucaramanga,  con  un 
ramal  a  la  cludad  de  Cticuta. 

En  dicho  contrato,  el  Oobierno  se  obligd  a  pagar  $105,000,  anuales,  durante 
diez  afios,  en  bonos,  del  7%  de  inters  anual,  que  entregarfa  a  la  compafifa  que 
el  conceslonario  debfa  organlzar,  para  llevar  a  cabo  la  obra;  al  finalizar  ese 
perfodo  ella  harfa  devoluci6n  al  Gobiemo,  por  cantidades  de  a  $50,000,  anuales, 
de  las  sumas  que  hubiere  dado  aqu^l. 

Se  fomentaba  adem&s  la  obra,  con  una  subvenci6n  de  300  hectAreas  de 
tlerras  baldfas,  por  cada  kil6metro  de  vfa  f^rrea,  sobre  la  base  de  que  teta 
medirfa  160  kI16metros  de  longltud.  Se  fljaron  algunas  condiciones  ttoilcas 
para  su  construcci6n,  asf  como  las  tarifas  que  debfa  cobrar  la  empresa,  las 
causales  de  caducidad  y  algunas  otras  cidusulas  de  importancia,  pero  el  con- 
trato no  lleg6  a  tener  efecto  alguno,  a  pesar  de  que  la  ley  51,  de  1874,  aprobd 
nuevas  bases  para  contratar,  con  el  Seflor  Joy,  en  mejores  condiciones  que  las 
anteriores  y  aumentd  las  concesiones  de  que  podfa  disfmtar  el  contratlO 
para  el  case  que  realizara  esta  obra. 

Otros  esfuerzos  que  hizo  el  Gobiemo  por  la  realizaci6n  de  este  jir^jccto,  no 
tuvieron  efecto.     Oamo  el  ferrocarrll  del  Norte,  que  estaba  entonces  en  estudio. 
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d^fa  partir  de  la  capital  y  atravesar  terrltorlo  de  los  estados  de  Boyacd  y 
Santander,  podfa  hacer  parte  de  la  via  inter-oce&nlca.  El  Gongreso  auto- 
rted  al  Poder  EJecutlvo,  por  la  ley  58,  de  1872,  para  contratar  su  cons- 
tmccidn  y  Uevarla  a  efecto,  sin  que  el  contrato  requiriera  la  aprobacl6n  del 
Poder  Legislativo,  siempre  que  la  suma  destinada  al  pago  de  la  garantfa  de 
inter^  no  excediere  de  un  mill6n  de  pesos  anuales.  M&s  tarde,  la  ley  89  de 
1873,  adiciond  la  anterior  y  autorizd  nuevamente  al  Gobierno  para  que  llevara 
a  cabo  este  ferrocarril  y  para  que  otorgara  las  concesiones  siguientes : 

Un  privilegio  por  50  afios,  para  explotar  la  empresa ;  una  garantfa  de  interns, 
durante  velnticinco  afios,  a  la  rata  del  7%  anual,  sobre  un  capital  hasta  de 
$20,080,000  que  se  invirtiera  en  la  obra  y  sus  anexidades;  exenci6n  de  im- 
puestos  y  de  contrlbuciones  pt&blicas.  Autoriz6  al  Gobierno,  igualmente,  para 
emitir  bonos,  amort izables  en  el  t^rmlno  de  25  a  50  afios,  del  7%  de  inters, 
y  medio  por  ciento,  de  fondo  acumulativo  de  amortizaci6n,  hasta  un  total  de 
$20,000,000,  6  bien,  para  que  pudiera  lanzar  un  empr^tito  por  aquella  suma, 
dentro  de  las  condiclones  que  sefial6  para  el  caso  en  que  se  llevara  a  cabo  tal 
operacidn. 

El  producto  Ifquido  que  de  esta  manera  se  obtuviera,  se  aplicarfa  exclusiva- 
mente  a  la  construccidn  del  ferrocarril,  obra  que  se  llevarfa  a  cabo  por  una 
compafifa,  a  la  cual  se  le  podrian  ofrecer  acciones  en  la  empresa,  con  el  fin  de 
estimularla.  En  caso  de  que  no  se  presentara  ningdn  particular,  o  compafifa, 
a  contratar  la  obra,  el  Gobierno  quedaba  facultado  para  Uevarla  a  cabo,  con 
fondos  nacionales.  £1  ferrocarril  quedaba  bajo  la  Inmediata  direcci6n  del 
Gobierno  Nacional,  por  formar  parte  de  la  Ifnea  inter-oce&nica. 

La  misma  ley  autorizd  la  prolongacidn  del  ferrocarril  de  Bolivar,  la  cons- 
tmcddn  del  de  Santa  Marta  y  fomentd  otras  obras  de  inters  pdblico. 

El  ofrecimiento  de  la  garantfa  del  7%  anual  y  las  ventajas  y  privilegios  que 
otorgaron  tanto  ^ta,  como  las  dem^  leyes  que  expidfo  el  Ck)ngreso,  posterior- 
mente,  no  fueron  suflcientes  para  interesar  capitales  extranjeros  en  esas  obras, 
con  excepcidn  de  los  ferrocarriles  de  Bolivar  y  de  Odcuta,  que  se  construyeron 
por  aquella  ^poca.  Otros,  como  los  de  Riohacha,  aprobado  por  la  ley  90,  de  1873 
y  La  Dorada,  que  autorizd  el  Ck>ngreso  per  medio  de  las  leyes  108  de  1878,  6  de 
1874  y  52  de  1875,  quedaron  por  entonces  en  proyecto. 

Algunos  afios  mds  tarde,  cuando  se  vid  que  no  era  posible  contratar  la  obra 
del  ferrocarril  del  Norte,  el  Poder  Legislativo,  por  medio  de  la  ley  62,  de  1878, 
que  sanciond  el  Dr.  Santiago  P^rez,  como  Presidente  de  la  Repdblica,  did  autori- 
zaciones  al  Poder  EJecutivo  para  suscribir  acciones  por  valor  de  $1,000,000, 
que  se  pagarfan  por  anualidades  de  a  cien  mil  pesos  cada  una,  en  la  empresa 
que  se  tratd  de  organizar  con  el  contratista  ingles  Sr.  Boss,  para  constniir 
el  ferrocarril  Central  y  un  ramal  a  la  ciudad  de  Cdcuta,  siempre  que  no  se 
llevara  a  efecto  el  contrato  para  el  Ferrocarril  del  Norte,  por  la  via  del  rio 
Garare,  afluente  navegable  del  Magdalena.  Tambi^n  lo  facultd  para  conseguir 
an  empr^tito  hasta  de  $2,000,000  para  esa  obra. 

La  ley  anterior  no  pudo  cumpllrse  y  fu^  modificada  por  la  51  de  1879,  que 
autorizd  el  Gobierno  para  descontar  los  dividendos  que  le  correspondian  en  la 
renta  del  Ferrocarril  de  PanamA,  por  el  tiempo  que  fuere  necesario  para  obtener 
$3,000,000,  los  cuales  se  destinarfan  para  la  construccidn  de  un  ferrocarril,  de 
car&cter  nacional,  que  debfa  partir  de  un  punto  situado  abajo  de  la  poblacidn 
de  Honda,  en  las  oriUas  del  rfo  Magdalena  y  atravesar  terrltorlo  de  los  estados 
de  Gandinamarca,  Boyac&  y  Santander,  hasta  condulr  en  Puerto  Wilches. 

Para  entrar  en  negociaciones  con  la  compafifa  del  Ferrocarril  de  Panam&* 
en  el  sentido  que  se  ha  dicho,  quedd  autorizado  el  Gobierno,  por  medio  de  la 
ley  78,  de  1880.    Obtenido  el  empr^tito  se  aplicd  en  su  mayor  parte  a  pagar 
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deudas  urgentes  naclonales,  y  el  saldo  se  destind  a  la  fundacK^n  del  Banco 
Nacional  y  a  la  construccl^n  del  Ferrocarril  de  Qirardot,  que  por  aqnel  tiempo 
■e  habfa  contratado,  hasta  la  poblaci6n  de  Tocaima,  en  el  kil6nietro  SO. 

La  forma  de  anxilio  directo,  dado  por  el  Goblemo,  fa6  mAs  eflcaz  qne  el  de 
garantla  de  inters,  como  que  los  ferrocarriles  de  Antioqula,  para  cuya  obra  di6 
en  ese  tiempo  la  Nacldn  la  suma  de  $1,000,000,  por  entregas  anuales  de  $100,000 
cada  una,  adem&s  de  la  cesl6n  de  100,000  hect&reas  de  tierras  baldfas  y  de  otraa 
conceslones  que  se  hicieron,  en  virtud  de  la  ley  18,  de  1874 ;  el  del  Cauca,  para  el 
cual  Be  did  gran  parte  del  auxilio  ofrecido  por  $8,000,000,  que  representaba  la 
mitad  de  esta  empresa,  hasta  el  rf o  Cauca ;  y  adem&s  200,000  hect&reas  de  tlerraa 
baldfas,  fuera  de  los  prlvileglos  y  exenciones  consignados  en  el  contrato  que 
aprobd  la  ley  25  de  1878;  el  de  la  Dorada,  que  fu^  subvencionado  con  $7,000, 
por  cada  milla  que  el  contratlsta  entregara  al  servlcio  pi!lblico  (Ley  5  de  1882) ; 
el  de  Girardot,  para  el  cual  se  destind  la  cantidad  de  $554,000  para  el  trayecto 
basta  Tocaima,  y  de  $280,000,  para  la  parte  comprendida  entre  esta  dltlma 
poblacidn  y  Juntas  de  Apulo,  de  acuerdo  con  las  autorizaciones  que  di6  la  ley 
58,  de  1881,  empresas  todas  estas  a  cargo  del  Sefior  Francisco  J.  Gisneros,  Inteli- 
gente  y  activo  empresario  cubano  que  vino  al  pals  desde  1874;  el  de  Puerto 
Wilches,  que  por  aquel  tiempo  acometi6  directamente  el  Qoblerno  de  Santander, 
con  el  auxilio  nacional  de  $400,000  anuales,  y  el  de  Santa  Marta,  que  fu4  sub- 
Tencionado,  con  $60,000  anuales,  durante  el  t^rmino  de  quince  afios,  en  virtud  de 
la  ley  12  de  1880,  pudieron  iniciarse  y  construirse  en  sus  primeros  kildmetros. 

En  el  afio  de  1885,  antes  de  la  guerra  civil,  que  e8tall6  en  aquel  tiempo, 
contaba  ya  el  pais  con  algunos  klldmetros  de  Ifneas  f^rreas,  representados  por 
los  siguientes  ferrocarriles: 

Panam&,  al  trav^s  del  Istmo 80 

Bolivar,  de  Puerto  Salgar  a  Barranquilla 27 

Santa  Marta    (en  construccidn) 12 

Cdcuta  al  rfo  ZuUa 54 

Gauca  (en  construccldn)  25J 

Girardot   (en  construccidn).* 81 

Antioquia   (en  con8trucci6n) 87J 

La  Dorada  (en  construccidn) 15 

Puerto  Wilches  (en  construcci6n) 4 

Total 1 286 

Ademds  de  los  ferrocarriles  naclonales,  el  Bstado  de  Cundinamarca  tenia 
en  construcci6n  el  de  la  Sabana  de  Bogota  a  Facatativ&  y  habfa  contratado  el 
del  Norte,  entre  Bogotd  y  ZipaquirA. 

Segtin  el  informe  que  rindid  al  Goblerno  el  Sefior  D&maso  Zapata,  apoderado 
del  Sefior  Gisneros,  publicado  en  el  Diario  Oflcial  No.  6129,  ezlstfan  109 
]Lil6metro8  de  via  f^rrea,  en  las  Ifneas  de  Antioquia,  el  Gauca,  la  Dorada  y 
Girardot,  cuya  construccidn  estaba  a  cargo  de  aquel  contratista,  en  los  cuales, 
con  el  equipo  correspondiente,  se  habfan  invertido  cerca  de  $2,722,878.  Se 
contaban  218  puentes,  de  los  cuales  10  eran  de  hlerro  y  se  encontraban  en 
camino,  para  el  lugar  de  su  destino,  como  el  de  Honda,  para  el  rfo  Magdalena, 
y  el  del  Pifial,  para  el  brazo  de  mar  entre  Buenaventura  y  el  Ck>ntinente.  Es 
indudable  que  el  progreso  nacional  es  acreedor  al  sefior  Gisneros  por  el 
impulso  que  ^te  did  a  las  vfas.  pdblicas,  pues  aparte  de  las  anteriores,  tenia 
bajo  su  direccidn,  la  navegacidn  por  buques  de  vapor  en  el  alto  y  el  bajo 
Magdalena,  se  habfa  hecho  cargo  de  la  prolongaci6n  del  Ferrocarril  de 
Bolivar  y  del  muelle  correspondiente  y  tenia  en  construccidn  el  Tranvfa  de 
Barranquilla. 
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Pasada  la  guerra  de  1885,  ae  cambid  la  OonstltQcl6n  del  pate  y  los  Estadoa 
Independientea  se  coDvlrtieron  en  Departamentos,  que  quedaron  sojetos  al 
Qobiemo  centraL  Las  empreeas  f^rreas  ae  paralizaron  por  causa  de  la  guerra 
y  algonaa,  como  la  de  Puerto' Wilches,  sucumbieron.  M&s  tarde,  vino  el 
regimen  del  papel  moneda  y  el  cr^ito  del  pate  se  afectd  notablemente  en 
d  exterior.  Asf  puea,  el  Sefior  Olaneros  no  pudo  desarrollar  el  plan  que  habia 
conc^ido  de  que  se  hablar&  en  otro  capftulo  y  se  yi6  obligado  a  s^ararae 
de  las  empresas  de  Antioqula,  Oauca  y  Oirardot  Posteriormente  cedi6  la 
concesldn  de  la  Dorada  a  una  compafifa  inglesa,  actualmente  cesionaria  de 
ella  y  en  1888,  se  desprendid  del  ferrocarril  de  Bolivar,  por  traspaso  que 
hixo  a  una  compaf&fa  eztranjera. 

Con  el  fin  de  no  perder  las  sumas  que  se  habfan  invertido  en  la  con8trucci6n 
de  vlaa  ftereas,  el  Gongreeo  autorlz6  al  Poder  BJecutivo  por  medio  de  la  ley 
124,  de  1887  para  que  hlciera  una  emisl^n  de  billetes  del  Banco  Nacional,  la 
coal  ae  destinarfa,  en  parte  para  atender  a  los  gastos  de  conservacidn  y 
ezplotacidn  y  |i  los  trabajos  de  prolongaci6n,  en  las  Ifneas  del  Gauca,  de 
Oirardot  y  de  la  Sabana,  y  a  pagar  el  saldo  que  la  Naei<)n  adeudaba  por  la 
eompra  del  Ferrocarril  de  Bolivar,  hecba  desde  el  alio  de  1875.  Bstos  auzilios, 
onldoe  a  loe  productos  del  tr&flco  de  cada  empresa  permitieron  salvar  a  todaa 
eilaa  del  firacaso  total  en  que  se  vleron  amenazadas. 

"ESk  Gobiemo  continue  atendiendo  al  pago  de  los  auxilios  decretados  por 
leyes  anteriores,  para  las  empresas  de  Antioqula  y  de  Santa  Marta.  Respecto 
d^  Ferrocarril  del  Cauca,  celebr6  un  contrato,  que  aprobd  la  1^  4,  de  1880, 
ooQ  el  Sefior  Juan  Gaulmln,  apoderado  del  C6nde  de  Goussencourt,  para  la 
0Qn8trucci6n  de  una  red  ferrocarrilera  que  debia  partlr  slmult&neamente  del 
Puerto  de  Buenaventura,  hasta  Oirardot,  y  de  Puerto  Wilches,  hasta  Bogotd, 
por  la  via  del  Norte.  M  contrato  contenla  adem&s  estipuladones  sobre  oons- 
truccidn  de  otras  llneas  fdrreas,  como  la  de  Antioqula  y  la  de  Cartagena,  y 
de  haberse  complido  habrfa  resuelto  el  problema  del  ferrocarril  inter-oce&nico 
ideado  por  el  Dr.  Murillo  Toro. 

Como  dato  interesante,  anotaremos  que  en  este  contrato  la  Nad^n  le  otor- 
gaba  al  concessionarlo,  una  garantfa  del  siete  por  clento  anual,  sobre  un  capital 
cstimado  a  ras^n  de  $42,000  por  klMmetro  de  via  de  un  metro  entre  rieles,  y  le 
hada  otras  oonoeslones  vallosas,  pero  la  obra  no  se  llev5  a  cabo,  debido  prin- 
dpalmente  a  que  por  aquel  tlempo  fracasd  la  compafiia  francesa  que  tenia 
a  SQ  cargo  la  construcd6n  del  canal  de  PanamA.  La  Socledad  de  origen  franco- 
beiga  a  la  coal  d  oontratista  traspas6  este  contrato,  no  pudo  levantar  fondoa 
para  aoometer  la  obra  y  como  bubiera  dejado  veneer  el  pUuso  fijado  en  el  contrato 
para  dar  prindpio  a  los  trabajos,  se  declanS  la  caducidad  de  la  concesi6n. 
Ksta  lesolnddn  del  Oobiemo  ocasiond  al  pate  la  primera  redamad^n,  causada 
por  oontratoe  relativos  a  ferrocarriles ;  y  para  transarla,  se  pact6  un  arreglo, 
quae  fa4  autorlsado  por  la  Jjey  87,  de  1882,  por  el  cual  se  pag6  al  apoderado  de 
la  Sodedad  la  suma  de  cuarenta  mil  firancoe  y  los  Intereses,  al  siete  por  clento, 
sobre  $100,000  que  la  oompafita  habia  deposltado  para  garantJzar  sa  contrato 
7  que  ta&  predso  devolverle  igualmente. 

Bn  eSL  afio  de  1888,  el  Congreso  expidi6  las  leyes  108,  sc^re  oonce8l6n«  al 
Sefior  Indaledo  Li^vano,  de  un  privileglo  para  construir  el  ferrocarril  del 
Ncnroeste,  por  la  via  Pcmoet;  185,  que  di6  al  Oobiemo  autorizadones  para 
comprar  acdones  en  el  Ferrocarril  de  Antioqula ;  y  144,  sobre  eompra  para  la 
Naddn  de  los  derechos  que  el  Departamento  del  Cauca  tuviera,  en  el  ferro- 
carril del  mismo  nombre,  y  sc^re  autorizadones  al  Oobiemo  para  oontlnnar 
la  obra  por  so  coenta. 

El  Congreso,  en  el  afio  de  1890,  aprobd  gran  ndmero  de  concesiones  ferro- 
earrUeras  one  no  tnvieron  efecto  y  que  babrian  puesto  al  Tesoro  Nacional 
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en  graves  compromisos.    Oomo  dato  interesante  las  Indlcaremos  a  contliiiia- 
ci6n. 

Por  medio  de  la  ley  50,  de  17  de  Noylembre»  se  autoriz6  la  construccidii 
de  ferrocarriles  y  la  explotacldn  de  hulleras'en  la  Costa  Atl&ntica  y  para 
fomentar  esas  empresas  el  Goblerno  otorgarfa  una  subvencl^n  de  |5,000  en 
moneda  corriente,  por  cada  kll6metro  de  ferrocarrll  que  construyeran  loB  De- 
partamentos. 

La  ley  100,  que  aprobd  el  contrato  celebrado  con  el  Sr.  Rafael  Fern&ndez, 
para  la  construcei6n  y  explotaci6n  de  un  camino  de  hlerro  entre  la  dudad  de 
Ocafia  y  el  rfo  Magdalena,  mediante  un  privileglo  que  otorgaba  el  Goblerno  por 
99  aflos,  y  de  una  subvenci6n  kilom^trica  de  $2,500  oro,  ademds  de  las  exen- 
clones  que  se  concedfan  a  esta  clase  de  empresas  y  de  las  conceslones  corres- 
pondientes,  entre  las  cuales  estaba  la  cesldn  gratuita  de  10.000  hect&reas  de 
tierras  baldfas; 

La  91,  que  aprob6  el  contrato  referente  a  la  prolongaci6n  del  ferrocarril  de 
la  Dorada,  hacia  el  Norte,  hasta  el  puerto  de  Gonejo,  sobre  el  Bfo  Magdalena, 
y  hacia  el  Sur,  desde  el  puerto  de  Arrancaplumas,  hasta  el  de  Cambao,  para 
subir  luego  a  la  altiplanicie,  hasta  el  sltio  de  los  Manzanos,  cercano  a  la  cludad 
de  Facatativd.  Por  esta  ley  se  concedfa  un  privileglo  por  99  afios,  para  ezplotar 
la  empresa;  una  subvenci6n  kilom^trlca,  de  ocho  mil  pesos  oro;  el  derecbo  a 
10,000  hectdreas  de  tierras  Jt>aldfas,  fuera  de  las  demds  exenciones  pertinentes ; 

La  67,  sobre  auxilio  al  Ferrocarril  de  Antloqula  en  proporcidn  de  15.000  oro 
por  kil6metro ; 

La  66,  que  aprob6  el  contrato  de  construccldn  del  Ferrocarril  de  Cticuta  al 
Rfo  Magdalena; 

Ademfts,  en  ese  tiempo  fu^  expedlda  la  ley  56  sobre  exproplaciones  por  causa 
de  utilidad  ptSblica,  la  cual  fu6  reformada  en  ese  mismo  aflo,  por  la  ley  119,  y 
mds  tarde  por  medio  de  la  ley  104  de  1892,  hoy  vigente. 

Respecto  del  Ferrocarril  del  Cauca,  que,  como  se  ha  dicho,  el  Poder  EJecutlvo 
tenia  por  la  ley  144,  de  1888,  autorizaci6n  para  contlnuar  los  trabajos,  cel^r6 
el  Goblerno  con  el  stibdito  americano,  Sefior  James  L.  Cherry,  un  contrato,  que 
aprob<5  la  ley  16,  de  1890,  y  por  el  cual,  le  garantiz6  un  interns  del  5%  anual 
sobre  un  precio  kilom^trico  de  $88,000  oro,  por  el  ttonino  de  18  afios,  y  destlii6 
para  ntender  el  serviclo  de  esa  garantla,  el  50%  del  producto  bruto  de  las  aduanas 
del  Pacffico.  Este  contrato  tampoco  se  cumpli6,  y  le  motiv6  al  pais  una  enojosa 
reclamaci6n,  que,  con  los  gastos  que  se  hicleron,  llegd  a  valer  $908,882  oro,  aln 
computar  los  perjulcios  que  sufrld  el  ferrocarril  con  el  abandono  en  que  qued6» 
por  varios  afios. 

Mas  tarde,  el  Goblerno  contratd  esta  misma  obra  con  los  sefiores  Mufioz  y 
Borrero,  contratistas  naclonales  y  posteriormente,  por  haber  fallecido  este 
i!lltimo,  con  el  Sefior  Mufioz.  En  el  tiempo  en  que  tuvieron  a  su  cargo  la 
empresa,  se  reconstruyo  la  Ifnea,  se  hicleron  algunas  obras  adicionales,  se 
prolongd  la  carrilern,  hasta  el  kildmetro  47,  con  un  gasto  de  $1,018,251, 
incluyendo  en  esa  suma  el  monto  de  la  resclcidn  que  fue  necesario  hacer  de 
tales  contra t OS,  en  el  afio  de  1905,  cuando  la  empresa  fu^  entregada  a  los 
concesionarios  sefiores  Mason,  quienes  ofrecieron  sumlnistrar  capital  para  con- 
tlnuar la  Hnea  hasta  la  cludad  de  Palmira  y  no  lo  conslguieron. 

En  1892,  el  Congreso  aument6  las  conceslones  ferrocarrileras  por  medio 
de  las  siguientes  leyes: 

La  43,  que  modified  el  contrato  de  oonstruccldn  del  ferrocarril  de  Ocafia, 
citado  anteriormente ; 

La  75,  sobre  auxilio  al  ferrocarril  de  Bucaramanga  a  Puerto  Wllches; 

La  83,  sobre  autorizaciones  al  Poder  EJecutlvo  para  fijar  la  inteligencia 
definitiva  del  contrato  de  compra-venta  del  ferrocarril  de  Bolivar ;  que  vendi6 
la  Nacl6n  en  1884  al  Sr  Carlos  Uribe ; 
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La  86,  sobre  aprobacldn  del  contrato  del  Ferrocarril  de  Girardot,  celebrado 
con  el  Sr.  John  H.  Pennington ; 

La  97,  que  aprob6  el  contrato  celebrado  con  los  seflores  Leal,  Gonz&lez  y 
Gompafifa,  reformatorlo  del  de  13  de  Octubre  de  1890,  para  la  construccl6n 
del  Ferrocarril  de  Odcuta  al  rfo  Magdalena ; 

La  121,  que  aprob6  el  convenio  celebrado  con  el  Gobierno  de  Cundinamarca 
sobre  compra-venta  para  la  naci6n,  de  6000  acciones  privilegiadas  en  la 
compafiia  del  Ferrocarril  de  la  Sabana; 

IjSl  104,  general  de  ferrocarriles,  de  la  cual  trataremos  adelante ; 

Decret6  igualmente  una  subvenci6n  de  $760,000  oro  para  el  ferrocarril  de 
Cartagena,  por  medio  de  la  Ley  42. 

AdemAs,  el  Gobierno,  en  virtud  de  las  autorlzaciones  de  la  ley  general  de 
ferrocarriles,  celebr6  los  siguientes  contratos:  Bl  marcado  con  el  No.  7,  de 
1893,  sobre  construcci6n  del  ferrocarril  de  Barbacoas  a  Ttiquerres,  de  un 
ramal  hasta  la  ciudad  de  Paste  y  de  otro  haata  Ipiales,  medlante  una  garantfa 
de  inters  del  cinco  por  ciento  anual,  durante  quince  afios,  sobre  un  capital 
de  $30,000  oro  por  kil6metro  (Diarlo  Oficlal  #9059) ; 

El  de  fecha  27  de  Junio  de  1893,  celebrado  con  el  Seflor  Julio  Barriga,  para 
construir  un  ramal  del  FerrocarrU  de  la  Sabana,  hasta  la  Ferrerfa  de  la 
Pradera,  por  medio  de  un  auxilio  de  $15,000  en  moneda  corriente,  por  kil6- 
metro,  y  para  una  longltud  total  de  35  kil6metroa  Este  contrato  estd  publi- 
cado  en  el  Diarlo  Oficlal  No.  9211 ; 

El  Gobierno  modific6  el  contrato  referente  al  Ferrocarril  de  Ocafla,  por 
medio  del  marcado  con  el  No.  10,  de  1894,  publicado  en  el  Diarlo  Oficlal  No. 
9595. 

Hemos  hecho  una  relacl6n  de  todos  los  contratos  que  se  celebraron  por 
aquel  tlempo,  para  hacer  ver  el  af&n  que  se  apoderd  del  pals  por  obtener 
llneas  f^reas,  aun  cuando  fuera  precise  conceder  auxilios  y  privilegios 
▼aliosos,  y  sin  plan  determinado  anteriormente.  Obedecfan  al  hecho  de 
atender,  en  muchos  casos,  solicitudes  de  contratistas,  que  careclan  de  capa- 
cidad  fiscal  suficiente  para  realizar  la  obra  que  contrataban.  Como  prueba 
de  Imprevisidn,  por  parte  de  la  Nacidn  se  puede  sefialar,  por  ejemplo,  la  sub- 
vencidn  que  di6  a  tftulo  gratuito  al  ferrocarril  de  Cartagena,  por  un  total  que 
casi  representaba  el  valor  de  esa  empresa,  y  sin  que  se  hublera  exigldo  en 
Gamble  ventaja  alguna  para  el  pate,  ya  fuera  en  forma  de  acciones,  para  tener 
mayorfa  en  la  empresa  y  que  le  hubieran  permitido  intervenir  de  una  manera 
directa  en  la  rebaja  de  tarifas,  en  beneficio  de  las  industrias  y  del  comercio, 
0  bien  en  el  trasporte  gratuito  de  los  correos,  tropa  y  empleados  oflciales,  &. 

Y  la  obserYaci6n  que  hacemos  respecto  del  ferrocarril  de  Cartagena,  tiene 
&plicaci<}n  tambl^n  para  las  demds  empresas  que  ha  snbvencionado  la  Naci6n, 
ea  virtxid  de  la  expresada  ley  104,  de  1892,  de  cuyo  estudlo  nos  ocuparemos 
en  capftulo  aparte. 

Indtil  serfa  continuar  haciendo  una  relacidn  de  todos  los  contratos  que  ha 
celebrado  el  Gobierno  hasta  hoy,  dnicamente  daremos  la  relacidn  de  los  que 
llegaron  a  cumplirse,  y  de  las  erogaciones  que  hizo  el  Tesoro  Nacional  por  tal 
motivo.    Estos  fueron: 

Ferrocarril  de  La  Dorada : 
Secddn  de  13  klldmetros  y  460  metres,  sub- 
vaidonada  con  $10,000  oro  por  kildmetro,  que 
ae  con8truy6  de  conformidad  con  el  contrato 
de  11  de  Marzo  de  1893,  entre  el  Puerto  de 
Teguas,  kildmetro  20,  y  el  de  La  Doradr,  sobre 
la  margen  Isqulerda  del  rlo  Magdalena 18  ks.  460  m.        $134, 600 
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Ferrocarril  de  La  Dorada — Contlnaed. 
Seccidn  de  80  kll6metro8  de  Unea  principal,  y  de 
8  kildmetros  m&s,  en  apartaderos,  subven* 
cionada  con  $9,900  por  kildmetro,  de  con- 
formidad  con  el  contrato  de  26  de  Julio  de 
1905,  referente  a  la  prolongaci6n  de  este  ferro- 
carril, entre  Honda  y  Ambalema 68  877, 888 

Ferrocarril  de  Girardot : 
Secci6n    de    88    kildmetros,    construidoe    entre 
Juntas  de  Apulo  y  el  Hospicio,  subvencionada 
a  raz6n  de  $10,000  oro  por  kil6nietro,  en  virtad 
del  contrato  de  26  de  Diciembre  de  1894 88  380, 000 

if'errocarril  del  Tolima: 
Secci6n   de  25   kildmetros   construida   de   con* 
formidad  con  el  contrato  de  6  de  Marzo  de 
1897,  entre  Oirardot  y  el  Esplnal,  subvencio- 
nada a  razdn  de  $9,840  oro  el  kildmetro 25  246,000 

Ferrocarril  del  Sur: 
8ecci6n    de    80    kil6metro8    construida    entre 
Bogotd  y  Santa  Isabel,  subvencionada  a  nus6n 
de  $10,000  oro  por  kil6nietro,  de  conformidad 
con  el  contrato  de  6  de  Julio  de  1895 80  900, 000 

Ferrocarril  de  Cucuta  a  la  frontera  venesolana : 
Secci6n  de  16  kildmetros  200  metres   subven- 
cionada con  $50,000,  de  conformidad  con  el  con- 
trato celebrado  en  27  de  Ago&to  de  1906»  modl- 
ficatorio  del  celebrado  el  17  de  Abril  de  180S-.    16        200  50,000 


Suma  tlO  ks.  660  m.     $1, 967, 068 

AdemASy  el  Gongreso  por  medio  de  la  Leiy  41  te 
1892,  autorizd  al  €k>bierno  para  conceder  al 
Ferrocarril  de  Cartagena  una  subvencidn  por 
$760,000  oro,  Ifnea  que  mide  105  kil6metros  de 
longitud  y  se  inaugurd  al  servicio  pdblice  el  1* 
de  Agosto  de  1894 lOi  760,000 


Suma  total 8K  kiL  660  m.     $2, 747, 988 

Oomo  puede  verse,  en  el  curso  de  14  afios  se  construyeron  815  kildmetros  de 
via  fdrrea,  en  diversas  lineas,  con  un  eoste  tm  el  cual  no  estA  oompatado  el 
valor  a  que  ascendieron  las  exenciones  de  derechos  de  aduana;  de  impuettos 
nadonalee,  departamentales  y  mnnidpales;  el  predo  de  las  tierras  baldfaa; 
privilegiofl,  &  ni  tampoco  el  de  las  fuertes  Indemnisadones  que  la  Naddn  ha 
tenido  que  pagar  en  algunas  reclamadones  de  eztranjeros,  quienes  obtavlaon 
privilegios  que  no  cumplieron  y  se  valieron  de  esa  drcunstanda  para  entablar 
fuertes  reclames  contra  el  Tesoro  Pdblico. 

Ferrooarrilet  departameniaXe9, — ^La  ley  50,  de  1880,  subvendonaba  con  $8,000, 
cada  kil6metro  de  Hnea  f^rrea  que  construyeran  los  Departamentos  con  sus 
proplos  recursos  y  siempre  que  no  hubieran  obtenido  otra  clase  de  auxllios  para 
esas  obras.  Esta  ley  no  lleg6  a  tener  efecto,  y  fu4  mAs  eficaz  la  ley  61,  de 
1896,  en  vigor,  por  la  cual  se  concedid  una  subvenddn  de  $10,000  oro  pw  cada 
klldmetro,  pagadera  en  bonos  contra  las'Aduanas  que  se  amortisan  un  afio 
despu^  de  ser  ezpedidos  y  ganan  el  6%  de  inters  anual. 

Ck>mo  ferrocarrlles  departamentales,  podemoe  dtar  en  primer  lugar  el  de 
Antioquia,  que,  en  vlrtud  de  la  ley  18,  de  1874,  redbld  un  auzUio  en  dinero  de 
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$1,000,000,  que  sirrld  para  la  constmccl6n  de  los  primeros  50  kll6metro8.  Por 
medio  de  la  ley  57,  de  1888,  el  Congreso  dispuso  que  fuera  de  cargo  de  la 
Naci^Q  la  mitad  de  la  sabvenci6n  que  otorgara  la  €robernaci6n  de  Antloquia  al 
celebrar  el  contrato  de  prolongacl6n  y  slempre  que  dicha  mitad  no  pasara  de 
$5,000  oro  por  kil6metro.  En  case  de  que  se  otorgara  garantfa  de  inters,  serla 
cubierta  por  mitad  entre  la  Naci<3n  y  el  Departamento.  Con  esta  autorlzacidn 
pudo  pactar  la  Gobernaci6n  de  aquel  Departamento  los  contratos  que  celebrd 
en  1892  con  una  casa  inglesa,  denominada  Punchard,  MacTaggar,  Lowther  & 
Ca,  los  cuales  aprob6  el  Poder  EJecutivo,  pero  que  no  tuvieron  cumplimiento, 
aun  cuando  sf  originaron  una  reclamad^n  enojosa  contra  el  Tesoro  por  $200,000 
oro  mAs  las  sumas  que  se  gastaron,  por  cuenta  de  la  Naci^n,  por  valor  de 
$148,873  y  por  la  del  Departamento,  por  $110,129  en  moneda  corriente  de  aquel 
tiempo.     (Ferrocarril  de  Antloquia  Nos.  460/461.) 

£2n  virtud  de  la  ley  61  de  1896,  que  parece  f  u4  expedida  expresamente  para  este 
ferrocarril,  de  los  auzilios  del  Departamento  y  de  los  productos  netos  de  la  ex- 
plotaci6n,  se  pudieron  adelantar  por  administracl<3n,  los  trabajos  desde  el 
kll6metro  50  en  adelante,  basta  la  ciudad  de  Medellln,  con  excepci6n  de  un  tra- 
yecto  inconcluso  en  el  punto  denominado  La  Quiebra.  Por  los  117  kil6- 
metros  de  carrilera  que  bay  construidos  hasta  la  fecba,  le  ba  reconocido  la 
Nacidn  la  suma  de  $1,170,000  oro  y  tendr&  que  reconocer  lo  correspondiente 
al  trayecto  de  La  Quiebra,  que  no  medird  menos  de  30  kil6metros,  por  los  cuales 
tendrd  que  dar  $300,000  aprozimadamenta 

Otro  ferrocarril,  que  tuvo  carActer  departamental  fu6  el  de  Puerto  Wllcbes  a 
Bucaramanga,  que  auzili6  la  Naci6n  con  la  suma  de  $400,000  anuales,  en 
cumplimiento  de  la  ley  51  de  1879.  Solamente  se  alcanzaron  a  pagar  dos 
anualidades  que  sirvieron  para  organizar  la  empresa,  introducir  algunos 
materiales  del  exterior  y  construir  cerca  de  cinco  kil6metros.  Con  la  guerra 
que  estaUd  en  1885  la  obra  quedd  suspendida  y  en  complete  abandono.  Los 
materiales  se  destinaron  a  la  construcci6n  de  otras  llneas  f^rreas  que  estaban 
en  obra  por  ese  tiempo. 

El  ferrocarril  del  Cauca,  fu4  adquirido  por  la  Naci6n,  por  compra  que  hizo 
a  ese  Departamento  de  los  derechoe  que  le  pertenecfan  y  de  conformidad  con 
las  disposidones  consignadas  en  la  ley  144  de  1888. 

El  de  Santa  Marta,  fu4  iniciado  en  1881,  de  acuerdo  con  el  contrato  que 
eel^r6  la  €k)bemaci6n  del  extinguido  Estado,  hoy  Departamento,  del  Magda- 
lena,  con  los  Sres  Manuel  J.  de  Mier  y  Roberto  A.  Joy,  contrato  que  aprob6 
la  ley  Nacional  No.  53,  de  17  de  Junio  de  1881,  que  est^  atin  vigente,  con  las 
modlficadones  que  poeterlormente  se  le  ban  introducldo.  De  acuerdo  con  el 
primitiTO  contrato,  la  llnea  ftorea  debfa  unir  la  ciudad  de  Santa  Marta, 
Capital  de  dicbo  Estado,  con  el  rfo  Magdalena,  en  el  sitio  de  San  Antonio. 
En  cumplimiento  de  las  leyes  6,  de  1879  y  12,  de  1880,  recibid  un  auxilio 
nacional  de  $60,000  anuales,  durante  15  afios,  el  cual  se  entreg6  en  libranzas 
especiales  contra  las  aduanas  del  AtUntico.  MAs  tarde  la  ley  51  de  1887,  aprobd 
el  contrato  celebrado  entre  las  mismas  partes,  modificatorlo  del  anterior,  que 
cambid  la  estaddn  terminal  del  ferrocarril,  por  otra,  en  el  sitio  denominado 
"  El  Banco "  aobre  ti  mismo  rto  Magdalena.  La  compafila  a  la  cual  bideron 
traspaso  los  concesionarios  de  los  contratos  ya  citados,  no  pudo  cumplir  la 
obligaddn  de  termlnar  el  ferrocarril,  y  por  ese  motive,  celebr6  directamente 
eon  el  Gobiemo  nadonal  otros  contratos  adldonales,  el  i!lltlmo  de  los  cuales,  que 
fad  aprobado  por  la  ley  61  de  1903,  dispuso  que  el  ferrocarril  debia  Uevarse  a 
Plato,  Ingar  intermedio,  comprendido  entre  los  puertos  de  **San  Antonio**  y 
"£3  Banco.**  Para  obtener  esta  nueva  concesi6n  la  Ck>mpafifa  bizo  renunda  de 
Duevas  adjudicaciones  de  baldfos,  y  se  comprometi6  a  devolver  las  libranzas 
del  auxilio  oflcial  que  estaban  en  su  poder  y  que  no  habfan  sido  amortizadas 
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como  tambi^n  los  tftulos  de  baldfos,  que  se  le  habfan  entregado  y  no  hubloran 
sido  adjudicados.  En  camblo,  el  Gobierno  se  oblig6  a  dar  una  garantfa  de 
inters,  del  6%  anual,  sobre  £3,500  por  kil6nietro,  de  via  f^rrea  que  constroyera 
la  empresa  desde  el  sltio  de  Fundaci6n  en  adelante.  Como  la  Gompafifa  no  ha 
prolongado  la  llnea  de  esa  estacidn,  no  ha  llegado  el  caso  de  servlT  la  garantia. 

La  ley  6,  de  190d,  permlti6  a  esta  empresa  construir  dlferentes  ramales  que 
slrvieran  a  los  cultivadores  de  bananos,  para  el  transporte  de  la  fruta,  y 
modified  favorablemente  las  tarlfas  de  transporte. 

La  Hnea  principal  mide  hoy  96  klldmetros,  entre  Santa  Marta  y  Fundaci6n, 
y  tiene  36  kll6metros  m^  de  ramales. 

El  Ferrocarril  de  la  Sabana,  fu^  inaugurado  al  servicio  ptlbllco  el  20  de  Julio 
de  1889.  La  obra  fu^  inlciada  por  la  Gobernaci6n  del  antlguo  Estado  de  Cun- 
dinamarca  y  se  llev6  a  cabo  por  una  compaftfa  nacional.  En  vlrtud  del  camblo 
politico  que  ocurrld  despu^  de  la  guerra  de  1885,  esta  entidad  se  vi6  privada 
de  gran  parte  de  sus  rentas  y  para  atender  a  los  trabajos  de  construccidn  de 
esta  Ifnea,  y  cancelar  su  deuda  con  el  Banco  Nacional,  vendl6  a  la  Naddn 
0,000  acciones  de  la  empresa,  en  virtud  del  contrato  No.  98  de  1892,  que  aprobd 
el  Gpngreso  por  medio  de  la  ley  121,  de  ese  mismo  alio.  MAb  tarde,  el  Go- 
bierno nacional,  autorizado  por  la  ley  104,  general  de  ferrocarriles,  comprd  al 
Departamento  5,990  acciones  restantes,  por  contrato  de  26  de  Abril  de  1896^ 
De  este  modo  la  Naci6n  adquiri6  11,990  tftulos  sobre  un  total  de  12,000  quo 
componen  la  empresa.  Los  dlez  restantes  vinieron  a  su  poder  en  1914,  y  as! 
qued6  duefia  de  su  totalidad.  El  tiempo  sefialado  en  el  contrato  de  construc- 
cidn de  fecha  28  de  Julio  de  1886,  para  usufructuar  la  empresa  vencer&  el  28 
de  Julio  de  1951,  fecha  en  la  cual  deberd  pasar  con  sus  anezidades  y  dependen- 
cias  a  ser  de  propiedad  de  Cundinamarca. 

Ferrocarril  de  Bogota  a  Zipaquird.  El  contrato  que  slrvi6  para  contruir  este 
trayecto  de  Tla  f^rrea,  fu6  celebrado  por  la  Gobemaci6n  de  Cundinamarca  con 
los  Sres  Alberto  Urdaneta  y  Juan  Ma.  Fonnegra  y  quedd  aprobado  por  la  ley 
80,  de  1884,  dada  por  la  Asamblea  de  ese  eztinguldo  Estado,  hoy  Departamento. 
Los  contratistas  no  pudieron  cumpllr  oportunamente  sus  obligadones  por 
causa  de  la  guerra  que  estalld  por  aquel  tiempo.  Mds  tarde,  entraron  a  con- 
tratar  directamente  la  obra  con  el  Gobierno  Nacional  y  celebraron  varios  con- 
venios,  entre  otros,  el  de  fecha  26  de  Febrero  de  1889,  en  que  se  les  concedid 
un  auxilio  de  $15,000  en  moneda  corriente,  por  kil6metro,  en  calidad  de  devolu- 
ci6n.  Al  celebrar  esos  contratos,  el  Gobierno  se  apoy6  en  las  autorizadones 
de  leyes  anteriores  como  la  89  de  1873,  la  42  de  1877  y  otras. 

En  15  de  Junio  de  1892,  el  Gobierno  celebr6  un  nuevo  contrato  adidonal  de 
los  anteriores,  en  el  cual  fij6  el  monto  total  del  auxilio  que  con  car&cter  devolu- 
tlvo  se  debia  dar  a  esta  empresa,  en  la  suma  de  $1,050,000 ;  y  en  $100,000  mds  el 
valor  de  la  carretera  del  Norte  comprendida  entre  Chapinero  y  Puente  del  Oomdn, 
asi  como  el  de  otras  zonas  de  caminos  y  de  propiedades  de  particulares  que  com- 
pr6  la  Nacidn  para  esa  Hnea.  El  ferrocarril  se  inaugur6  al  servldo  ptlblico 
ei  15  de  Abril  de  1896,  en  una  extension  de  47  kildmetros  hasta  Zipaquird. 

A  fines  de  1889,  estall6  la  filtima  revoluci6n  que,  por  los  caracteres  graves 
que  asumi6,  ha  hecho  comprender  la  necesidad  que  tiene  el  pais  de  conaervar 
la  paz  ptiblica  dentro  del  territorio  nacional.  Durante  su  durad^n,  que  fu4 
de  tres  aflos,  las  Ifneas  f^rreas  sufrieron  desastrosas  consecuencias  y  quedaron 
casi  arruinadas,  principalmente  aquellas  que  dependfan  directamente  del  Go- 
bierno. Algunas,  como  la  de  Antioquia,  pudieron  rehacerse  fdcllmente  debido 
a  los  productos  del  tr&fico  y  al  apoyo  del  Departamento;  otras,  como  las  del 
Oauca,  Girardot  y  el  Tolima  fueron  auxiliadas  por  la  Naci5n  y  se  salvaron  de 
un  firacaso. 
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A  mediados  del  alio  de  1904,  se  encarg6  de  la  Presidencla  de  la  Repdblica 
el  Gral  Rafael  Reyes,  qulen  impuso  el  r^men  unltarlo  central.  La  Asamblea 
Nadonal  constituyente  y  leglslativa  que  se  reuni6  en  1905,  expidi6  varias  leyes, 
que  dieron  facultad  al  Goblerno  para  contratar  algunos  ferrocarriles,  y  para 
garantizar  nn  Interns  del  7%  anual,  sobre  el  capital  que  se  invlrtiera  en  la  cona- 
trnccidn  de  aqn^Uos.  Tambl^n  se  autorlzd  al  Ejecutivo  para  vender  o  hlpo- 
teoar  los  ferrocarriles  de  propiedad  nacional  o  departamental,  con  el  fin  de 
conseguir  fondos  para  esta  clase  de  empresas.  La  mlsma  Asamblea,  por  medio 
del  Acto  Legislatlvo  No.  7,  que  se  derog6  por  el  Acto  Legislatlvo  No.  3,  de  1910, 
ref  orm6  el  artlcnlo  185  de  la  Ck>n8tituci5n,  en  el  aentldo  de  que  laa  Asambleas 
de  los  Departamentos  no  tuvleran  intervencK^n  en  celebrar  contratos  sobre 
ferrocarriles,  los  cuales  quedaron  bajo  la  inmediata  direccidn  del  Goblerno,  por 
U  ley  00  de  1905. 

Bn  el  capUulo  que  trata  de  la  Deuda  Bzterior,  se  habla  detenldamente  de 
laa  leyes  y  decretos  legislativos  pertinentes.  Solamente  trataremos  ahora 
de  los  contratos  que  se  hicieron  en  cumplimiento  de  ellas.    Estos  fueron : 

£1  de  30  de  diciembre  de  1905,  celebrado  con  los  Sres.  Alfredo  y  Eduardo 
Mason,  stibditos  americanos,  para  la  reconstrucci6n  del  ferrocarril  del  Cguca, 
entre  Buenaventura  y  el  kil6metro  47,  equipo,  y  prolongaci6n  de  la  llnea 
f6rrea,  desde  este  dltimo  punto  hasta  la  dudad  de  Palmira,  pasando  por 
GalL  Este  convenio  est&  hoy  vigente  y  fu^  transpasado  en  1907  a  la  Gom- 
pafifa  Nacional  denominada  Ferrocarril  del  Pacfflco,  la  cual  lo  est6  cumpliendo 
satisfactoriamente.  En  la  actualidad  tiene  trabajos  establecidos  entre  Call  y 
Popay&n  y  entre  Call  y  Palmira,  e  intenta  acometer  los  correspondientes  a  la 
seccidn  de  Palmira  6  Cartago. 

Los  de  fechas  11  de  marzo  de  1907,  22  de  septiembre  de  1906  y  sus  adicionales 
y  modificatorios,  de  1*  de  agosto  de  1907  y  10  de  enero  de  1908,  sobre  nnevos 
arreglos  con  la  Compafifa  inglesa  a  cuyo  cargo  estA  el  Ferrocarril  de  Glrardot, 
para  reconstmir  la  llnea  y  prolongarla,  desde  el  kildmetro  77,  en  la  estaddn 
del  Hospicio,  hasta  Facatativd,  en  el  kil6metro  182.  El  Goblerno  otorg6  a  esta 
empresa,  en  cambio  de  la  subvencidn  kilom^trlca  de  $10,000  oro  estipolada  en  el 
contrato  prlmitlvo  de  1894  una  garantfa  de  inters,  del  7%  anual  sobre  un 
capital  de  £880,000  emltidas  en  bonos  de  tercera  y  cuarta  hlpoteca,  que  se  colo- 
caron  al  70%  de  precio,  cnyo  producto  se  destin6  en  gran  parte  a  cubrlr  los  In- 
tereses  devengados  y  no  pagados  por  la  Oompafifa,  provenientes  de  las  dos 
emisiones  anterlores  que  habfa  hecho  la  empresa,  en  1899,  en  uso  de  las  autoriza- 
dones  del  contrato  de  1894,  por  valor  de  £200,000  y  £400,000,  respectlvamente. 
Fa6  de  esta  manera  como  pudo  continuarse  el  ferrocarril  hasta  la  altiplanlcle, 
a  donde  \\eg6  en  1909. 

El  de  fecha  18  de  abril  de  1905,  referente  a  la  construccidn,  equipo  y 
explotacidn  del  ferrocarril  de  Puerto  Wilches  a  BogotA,  celebrado  con  el  Sefior 
Enrique  Ckn*t^,  en  su  car&cter  de  apoderado  de  los  Sefiores  Julio  Patifio  y 
Fernando  R.  de  Schroatzer.  Este  contrato  estlpuld  una  garantla  del  1% 
anual  sobre  $40,000  oro  por  kil6metro  y  autoriz6  a  los  contratistas  para 
emltir  bonos  respaldados  con  el  usufructo  de  la  empresa.  Mas  tarde,  en  los 
coDvenios  adldonales  de  fechas  4  de  Julio  y  26  de  septiembre  de  1906^  los 
contratistas  lograron  introdudr  una  modificacldn  a  la  facultad  de  emltir 
bonoe.  de  la  cual  hlderon  uso  y  ocaslonaron  a  la  Repdblica  enojosas  cuestiones 
que  han  impedldo  la  continuaci6n  de  los  trabajos  en  obra  tan  importante. 
En  la  actnalidad  solamente  exlsten  velnte  kI16metros  de  Ifnea,  de  Puerto 
Ramos  hacia  Bucaramanga. 

El  de  22  de  septiembre  de  1905,  celebrado  con  The  Colombian  Northern 
By  Co.   Ltd  sobre  prolongacidn  del  ferrocarril  de  Zipaqulr6  a  Cliiquinquir&, 
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por  medio  de  una  subvencidn  de  $9*990  oro,  por  kUdmetro.  Bn  virtad  de 
este  contrato,  se  oonstmy^  una  8eccl6n  de  15  kil6metros  hasta  Nemocdn*  pero 
la  compafila  que  obtuvo  el  traspaso  de  esa  conoe8l6n  suspendl6  los  trabajos 
y  8ollcit6  modlflcaclones  para  el  contrato  que  el  Gtobierno  se  abstuvo  de 
oonceder  por  Juzgarlas  Inaceptables. 

En  la  escrltura  pdblica  ndmero  772,  de  21  de  abrll  de  1905,  otorgada  en  la 
Notarfa  5a  de  Bogota,  se  encuentra  inserto  el  oonvenio  sobre  oompra  para 
la  Naci6n  del  Ferrocarrll  del  Sur  que  mlde  30  kll6nietros,  por  $300,000  oro. 
Adn  cuando  esta  negoclaci6n  ocaslond  al  Goblerno  algunos  pleltos,  que  fall6 
favorablemente  la  Gorte  Suprema  de  Justlcia,  mAa  tarde  el  ferrocarrll  rino 
deflnltlvamente  &  su  poder,  el  3  de  Julio  de  1912.  El  Mlnlsterio  de  Obras 
PdbUcas  dispuso  acometer  por  su  cuenta  la  construccl6n  de  un  ramal  de  9 
kll6roetros,  hasta  la  catarata  del  Tequendama. 

Por  medio  de  la  ley  18,  de  1905,  la  Asamblea  Nadonal  aprob6  un  contrato 
para  llevar  a  cabo  el .  ferrocarrll  de  Urab&  a  MedelUn,  celebrado  con  el  Sr. 
Henry  Granger,  que  fu^  caducado  m6s  tarde,  por  falta  de  cumpllmlento. 

Tamblen  oelebrd  el  Goblerno  con  una  compafila  naclonal  el  contrato  relatlvo 
a  la  construccl6n  del  ferrocarrll  de  AmagA,  que  aprobd  la  ley  26  de  1907  y 
por  el  cual  se  otorg6  a  esta  una  subvencl6n  kllom^trlca  de  $9,990  oro  para  la 
parte  plana  de  la  Ifnea,  y  de  $15,000  oro  para  la  parte  montafiosa.  Este  con- 
trato se  estd  cumpUendo  satisfactorlamente  por  la  compafila,  la  cual  ha  dado 
hasta  hoy  al  servlclo  pdbllco,  36  kll6metros  y  730  metres  de  via  por  los  cuales 
se  le  ha  reconocido  la  subvenci6n  correspondlente,  por  $474,750  oro,  en  bonos, 
del  6%  anual,  amortlzables  en  las  aduanas  del  Atl&ntlco,  en  un  Z%  de  los 
derechos  de  Importaddn  que  en  ella  se  cansen.  Est&  destlnado  a  comunlcar  la 
ciudad  de  Medellfn  con  el  rio  Gauca. 

La  ley  62  de  1905  aprobd  el  contrato  celebrado  por  el  Goblerno  con  el 
apoderado  de  la  Ck>mpafi(a  del  Ferrocarrll  de  Santa  Marta,  sobre  construcddn 
y  usufructo  de  dos  muelles  en  la  bahla  de  la  ciudad  del  mlsmo  nombre,  que 
fueron  cumpUdos  oportunamente.  Por  este  contrato  el  Gtoblerno  tlene  derecho 
a  un  10%  y  el  Departamento  del  Magdalena,  a  un  5%,  del  producto  neto  de  la 
empresa. 

Otros  contratos  celebrd  el  Goblerno,  por  conducto  del  Mlnlsterio  de  Obras 
Ptibllcas,  referentes  a  la  construccldn  de  ferrocarrlles,  trauTias  el^ctrlcos, 
estableclmiento  de  cables  a^eos  &  de  los  cuales,  a  tftulo  de  Informaddn  unl- 
camente,  menclonaremos  los  slgulentes,  pues  se  declararon  caducados  por 
falta  de  cumpllmlento,  y  pueden  conslderarse  como  antecedentes  de  los  que  en 
la  actualldad  estudlan  en  el  terrene  varlas  comlslones  de  Ingenleros  nadonales. 

E^os  son: 

El  de  f echa  5  de  agosto  de  1905,  celebrado  con  el  Sr.  Julian  Budieli,  para 
la  construccldn  del  ferrocarrll  de  Paste  al  Oc^ano  Paciflco,  el  coal  se  haUa 
publlcado  en  el  Dlarlo  Oficlal  No.  12450. 

El  de  16  de  abrll  de  1904,  y  sus  adldonales,  de  f^dias  9  de  Junto  y  12  de 
dlclembre,  de  1905;  y  21  de  mayo  de  1906,  celebrados  con  el  Sefior  Josd 
Manuel  Qoenaga,  para  la  construcd6n  y  explotacldn  del  ferrocarrll  de 
Rlohacha  que  pueden  verse  en  el  Dlarlo  Oficlal  Nos.  12109,  12600  y  12676. 

El  referente  a  la  construcddn  del  ferrocarrll  de  Tundama,  celebrado  con 
en  Sefior  Tomds  G.  Rlbdn  el  dfa  l""  de  abrll  de  1907  (Dlarlo  Ofldal  No. 
12912). 

El  de  fedia  8  de  agosto  de  1907,  celebrado  con  el  Sefior  George  de  Slane* 
para  construlr  el  ferrocarrll  de  Odcuta  a  Tamalameque,  con  rarlos  ramales 
(Dlarlo  Ofldal  No.  13067/68). 
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El  de  8  de  mano  de  1905,  oelebrado  oon  el  Sr.  Mauricio  Brochet,  para  la 
eonatritccidn  de  la  Ifnea  f^rrea  de  la  Goaglra  hasta  Bucaramanga,  con  varios 
tamalea. 

Todos  estos  contratos,  de  haberae  cumplido,  habrfan  puesto  el  tesoro  de  la 
B^irtlbllca  en  graves  compromlsoe  y  pueden  considerarse  dnicamente  como  tenta- 
tivas  que  hixo  el  Qoblerno  para  reallzar  esas  obras.  M&s  tarde,  en  1910,  el 
Onerpo  Leglslatiyo,  derogd  laa  lesres  de  autorlzadones  dadaa  al  Ejecntlyo,  en 
1906^  J  €flta  corporaddn  ha  venldo  interviniendo  directamente  en  el  estudio 
correqpondi^ite  a  nnevaa  conceolones  ferrocarrlleras.  Adn  cuando  virtual- 
mente  no  est&  derogada  la  ley  104  de  1892,  el  Gongreso  ha  adoptado  un  rumbo 
dlstlnto  en  las  leyes  qne  iKwteriormente  ha  dado,  el  caal,  en  tesis  general,  es 
ti  sigoiente : 

Oonceder  antorlzaciones  al  Poder  EJecutlvo  para  que  nombre  una  coml8i6n 
de  igenieros  que  haga  prevlamente  on  estudio  sobre  el  terrene,  de  la  Ifnea 
fte^a  en  proyecto,  mediante  el  cual,  y  odd  el  conocimlento  de  los  pianos,  perflles, 
presupuestOB,  de  tiempo  y  de  dinero,  memorias  y  demAs  documentos  que  se 
elaboren  pueda  ilustrarse  el  Qoblerno. 

Una  vez  que  sean  presentados  al  Mlnisterio  de  Obras  Pdblicas  estos  docu- 
mentos se  pasar&n  en  consulta  al  estudio  de  la  Socledad  Ck)lombiana  de  In- 
genieros,  para  que  emlta  concepto  y  puedan  ser  o  n6  aprobados  ofidalmente. 

Facultar  al  EJecutlvo  para  que  gestlone  la  consecuci6n  de  un  empr^tito 
que  sea  suflciente  para  atender  a  la  construcci6n  y  equipo  del  ferrocarril  en 
proiyecta  Tambi^n  puede  contratar  la  obra,  ya  sea  por  determlnado  preclo 
kilom^tricOt  o  bien  por  adminl8traci6n«  cubrlendo  su  valor  con  fondos  nacio- 
nales  y  reeonodendo  una  oomlsidn  no  mayor  del  12%.  En  el  contrato  de  cons- 
truGddn  se  fljar&n  la  anchura  de  la  Ifnea,  el  peso  de  los  rieles,  los  radios 
de  curvatura,  las  pendientes  y  demiU  condlciones  ttoilcas  de  ella. 

La  obra  una  ves  terminada,  deberft  quedar  del  domlnio  absolute  de  la 
Naddn,  para  que  la  administre  directamente,  6  la  d6  &  una  Gompafiifa  arrenda- 
.  taria  6  que  dependa  del  Qoblerno. 

Determinar  los  grav&menes  que  deben  afectar  las  rentas  nacionales,  los 
eoales  est&n  destinados  para  atender  el  serviclo  del  empr^tito.  Fijar  clara- 
mente  las  oondldones  en  que  puede  consegulrse  este,  tales  como  descuento 
Inidal,  inters  anual  y  fondo  de  amortisaddn. 

Facultar  al  Qoblerno  para  que  emita  bonos,  libranzas,  o  documentos  de 
erMlto  pdblico  con  inter^  para  darlos  en  prenda,  o  para  descontarios,  con 
•I  fin  de  conseguir  fondos  para  la  empresa. 

Fuede  la  Nacidn  organizar  una  Ck>mpafifa  por  acclones,  en  que  ella  tenga 
■fiayorfa  y  que  se  encargue  de  la  construccidn  de  la  obra. 

Los  productos  netos  del  ferrocarril^  se  deber&n  aplicar  a  redudr  la  responsa- 
Mlidad  flnandera  del  Qoblerno. 

Los  eontratos  que  se  celebren  de  conformidad  con  estas  autorizadones,  no 
requieren  ulterior  aprobaddn  del  Oongreso. 

En  esta  forma,  se  han  ezpedido,  entre  otras,  las  leyes  65  y  89  de  1912, 
rriativas  a  la  construcddn  de  los  ferrocarriles  de  Pasto  al  Octeno  Pacfflco  y 
de  Cdcuta  al  Rfo  Magdalena.  En  la  actualldad,  las  comisiones  de  ingenieros 
Bombradas  para  estudlar  el  trasado  oorrespondente  a  estas  lineas  se  encuentran 
sobre  el  terreno. 

£3  Oongreso,  por  medio  de  la  ley  50,  de  1912,  habfa  autorizado  la  inversion 
de  una  snma  que  se  destlnarfa  para  celebrar  en  la  cludad  de  Gali  la  llegada 
del  ferrocarril  del  Padfico,  pero  posterlormente,  a  causa  de  los  desastres  en 
la  Till  que  ocurrleron  por  fuertes  Uuvias  excepclonales,  ordend,  por  medio  de 
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la  ley  76,  de  1012,  que  se  hiciera  un  contrato  para  reconatruir  la  Ifnea 
deatruido.  Kate  ae  flrti)6  el  11  de  Febrero  de  1018  y  est  A  i)iibllcud<)  en  el 
DIarlo  Oflcial  No.  14,820.  Ki  valor  que  u<^  Invlrtl6  en  ean  otirn  fu4^  de 
$1,226,422  ore. 

Con  motlvo  de  las  diferenclaa  pendientea  entre  el  Oobierno,  el  Departamento 
del  Mafcdalena,  y  la  Oompaflfa  del  Ferrocarrll  de  Santa  Marta,  el  Congreao, 
per  me<lIo  de  la  ley  61  de  1012,  autorlzd  al  Qoblemo  para  celebrar  log  arre^loa 
amigablea  del  caao,  que  haata  la  fecha  no  ae  perfccdonaron  ii  peaar  de  loa 
convenloa  prellmlnares  pactadoa  entre  el  Mlniaterlo  de  Obraa  Pdbllcaa  y  el 
Repreaentante  de  la  Oompaflfa.  Tocard  al  proximo  Oongreao  estudlar  nue- 
vamente  este  aaunto,  para  aoludonarlo  aatiafactoriainente. 

For  medio  de  la  ley  71,  de  1012,  fu^  aprobado  por  el  Ck)nffreao  el  contrato 
celebrado  con  loa  herederoa  del  concealonario  Seflor  Garloa  Tanco,  sobre  compra 
para  la  Nacldn  de  la  empresa  del  ferrocarrll  del  Tollma,  por  la  cantidad  de 
$80,000  oro.  Loa  trabajoa  de  reconatruccl^n  y  prolongacidn  de  esta  Tfa  ae 
Uevaron  a  cabo  por  adminlstracidn  oflcial  y  actualmente  ae  explotan  80  kllAroe- 
troB  dadoa  al  aervicio  pdblico,  demle  el  mea  de  Julio  de  1014.  Rata  obra  ae 
ejecutd  con  fondoa  nacionalea. 

El  Gongreao  6\6  autorlzacionea  al  Bjecutivo,  por  la  ley  48  de  1011,  para  la 
conaecucidn  de  un  empr^tito  haata  de  $1,000,000  deatinado  para  prolongar  eata 
Ifnea,  de  las  cuales  no  ha  hecho  uao  atln. 

Oon  el  fin  de  termlnar  laa  diferenclaa  que  ae  habfan  auacitado  entre  el  Q<^ierno 
y  laa  Oompaflfaa,  ingleaa  la  una  y  colomblana  la  otra,  por  el  contrato  de 
compra-venta  del  ferrocarrll  del  Sur,  el  Mlniaterlo  de  Obraa  Fdblicaa  celebrd 
con  loa  reapectivoa  apoderadoa  de  cllaa,  el  contrato  que  aprobd  el  Poder  I^giala- 
tivo  por  medio  de  la  ley  78  de  1012. 

Tambi^n  quedd  aprobado  por  esa  mlama  ley,  el  referente  a  la  conaecactdn  del 
empr^atito  que  ae  obtuvo  con  el  Banco  de  Oolombia  por  $826,000  oro  para  can- 
celar  loa  cr^klitoa  que  gravnban  eata  empreaa. 

Foateriormente,  ae  Imn  expedldo  otraa  leyea  aobre  ferrocnrrilea,  como  la  644i 
de  1018,  referente  a  la  conatruccl^n  del  ferrocarrll  de  MedelKn  a  Urab&,  obra 
que  estd  en  eatudio,  y  la  105  de  1014  para  auxiliar  el  de  Caldaa,  que  aubven- 
cionarA  la  Nacldn  con  $16,000  oro  por  klldmctro,  rcHpectlvamente ;  la  80  de 
1014,  rofcnmte  a  la  conntrucci^n  del  ferrocarrll  del  CaquetA,  la  del  ferrocarrll 
del  Meta,  y  otraa,  relatlvaa  a  variaa  Ifneaa  que  para  no  aer  prolljoa  no  Indi* 
caremoa,  puea  tenemoa  la  conviccldn  de  que  no  podrdn  realizorae,  a  peaar  de  la 
buena  voluntad  que  ha  munifcHtado  y  algue  manifeatando  el  Congreao,  al  dedi- 
car  gran  parte  del  tiempo  deatinado  a  aua  laborea,  al  eatudio  de  laa  leyea 
pertlnentoa. 

Kl  alguicnte  cuadro  comparatlvo  Indica  la  longitud  que  loa  ferrocarrilea 
colombianoa  tenfan  en  loa  afioa  de  1004  y  1014. 

Ferrocarrll  de—  1004.  1914. 

Antloqula —  Kildmetroi, 

Seoddn  del  Nua 06  100 

Hocclc'm  del  Force ,      0  60 

AmagA 0  86,780 

Barranquilla 27  27 

Cartagena 106  105 

Odcuttt- - 55  66 

Cdcuta  al  TAchlra .«.. 16  16 

Ouucu - -  20  178 

Glrardot ...  - 49  182 
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1904.         1914. 
Peirocarrll  de —  Kildmetros, 

La  Dorada 33        111 

Tollma 17  30 

Norte 47  62 

I^  Sabana 40         40 

Santa  Marta  (llnea  dlrecta) 67         98 

Sur 23  30 

Ramal  en  direccl6n  al  Salto 0  5 

Puerto  Wilches 0  20 

Panama 80  80 

Suma  total 648    1,194,730 

Seglin  se  observa,  el  pals  aunque  lentamente,  ha  venido  aumentando  su  ex- 
IMUi8i6n  ferroviaria,  princlpalmente  en  las  Uneas  de  una  yarda,  anchura  que 
domlna  en  el  ramal  de  la  red  del  Pacffico. 

Una  vez  que  Colombia  haya  adelantado  suficientemente  la  C0Dstrucci6n  de  su 
red  interna  ferrovlaria,  que  como  se  ha  visto,  estft  destinada  a  unir  entre  si 
la  parte  densa  y  poblada  del  interior  de  la  Bepdblica  con  sus  rfos  navegables, 
las  cofitas  de  sus  oc^nos  y  las  fronteras  de  los  pafses  limftrofes,  deberd  hacer 
esfuerzos  por  medio  de  su  GanciUerfa  en  el  sentido  de  celebrar  tratados  con 
las  Naciones  vecinas,  que  permitan  enlazar,  con  las  de  aqu^Uas  sus  vlas  f^rreas, 
a  fin  de  poder  establecer  vfnculos  de  fraternidad  y  solidaridad  internacional, 
y  para  contribuir  asf  a  soluclonar  el  proyecto  ya  ideado  por  el  notable  ingeniero 
uruguayo  Sr.  Juan  Jos^  Castro,  que  fu^  planteado  en  el  Congreso  Cientffico 
Latino  Americano  de  1898,  precursor  del  que  pr6ximamente  tendrd  lugar  en 
Washington,  en  28  de  Diciembre  de  1915.  La  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Chile  y  el 
Perti,  van  desarrollando  ese  programa. 

*'M&s,  mucho  mds,  sin  duda  alguna,  que  los  hombres  de  cancillerfa  han 
hecho  en  el  sentido  de  la  solidaridad  internacional,  los  ingenieros ;  y  allf  est&n, 
para  probarlo,  los  ferrocarriles  entre  el  Perd  y  Bolivia,  entre  Bolivia  y  la 
Argentina,  entre  Chile  y  Bolivia  y  entre  Chile  y  la  Argentina,  a  cuya  influen- 
cia,  para  el  futuro  en  el  desarroUo  de  esa  solidaridad,  tiene  que  ser  muy 
^caz.  Ei  dfa  en  que  siquiera  todas  las  capitales  de  los  paises  sudamericanos 
6flt^  nnidas  estrechamente  por  lineas  fdrreas,  la  paz  y  el  progreso  sentarftn 
en  ellas  deflnitivamente  sus  reales  **  (Ricardo  Tiz6n  y  Bueno — ^La  comunicacidn 
ferrovlaria  directa  entre  Lima  y  Buenos  Aires). 

Tal  vez  no  est^  lejana  la  ^poca  en  que  Colombia  forme  igualmente  en  el 
concierto  de  estas  naciones  y  surja  potente  y  pr6spera  a  una  nueva  vida.  Asf 
se  impondr&  mejor  a  la  consideraci6n  del  mundo,  por  la  fuerza  que  le  dard 
ese  acercamiento ;  por  la  abundancia  de  sus  productos  agrfcolas,  mineros  e 
Industriales ;  por  lo  propicio  de  sus  mercados ;  y  por  la  bondad  de  su  territorio, 
apto  para  reciblr  cuantiosa  inmigraci6n  de  elementos  sanos. 

Las  faturas  generaciones  bendecir&n  la  memorla  de  aquellos  que  prestaron 
SQ  oolaboracidn  en  el  desarrollo  de  ese  grandioso  plan  y  princlpalmente  la  de 
los  ingenieros  que  lograron  llevarla  a  cabo. 

Esa  obra  trascendental  podrd  considerarse  por  su  magnitud  y  por  el 
ctimulo  de  esfuerzos  que  en  ella  se  han  invertido,  semejante  a  la  magna  de  la 
iiidq)eiidencia,  la  cual  a  su  vez  vino  a  ser  consecuenda  de  la  epopeya  de  la 
CQoqulsta  acometida  por  las  huestes  espafiolas.  A  todas  estas  deberd  agre- 
garse  la  labor  lenta,  llena  de  dificultades  y  tropiezos  que  ha  desarrollado  el 
paM,  para  aflanzar  su  nadonalidad  independiente  y  colaborar  al  progreso 
nniversal. 
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FERROCARRILES  DB  LA  REPtBUCA  ORIENTAL  DEL  URUGUAY. 

Por  GUILLERMO  DOTTB, 
Montevideo^  Uruguay, 

INFOBHS. 

Los  ferrocarriles  que  estdn  actualmente  en  ezplotaci6n  pertenecientes  todos 

ellOB  &  empresas  constituidas  y  radlcadas  en  Londres,  fueron  construidos  con 

arreglo  a  las  respectivas  conceslones  sobre  la  base  de  la  garantla  o  8ubvenci6n 

^  del  Estados  y  con  amplias  frftnqnlcias  representadas  por  liberad^n  de  derecboe 

aduaneros,  ezoneracl6n  de  contrIbuci6n  inmobiliaria,  patentes,  etc 

En  estas  condiciones  y  de  acuerdo  con  la  concesidn  de  4  de  Octubre  de  1806 
se  establed^  el  primer  ferrocarril  en  el  pals  (F.  0.  Central)  con  la  garantfa  da 
7%  sobre  el  costo  de  £10,000  por  milla  de  Tfa  abierta  al  Bervicio,  en  toda  tm 
extension  hasta  el  Durazno,  snbscrlbitodose  ademAs  el  Gobiemo,  &  un  de- 
terminado  ndmero  de  acetones  de  la  Gompafifa. 

La  explotaci6n  empezd  en  1860  sobre  nn  trayecto  aprozimado  de  20  Imia. 
mientras  se  prosegufa  la  construccidn  hasta  sn  pnnto  terminal  (Y^ase  anezo 
Tabla  A). 

Posteriormente,  por  contrato  celebrado  con  fecha  25  de  febrero  de  1878  fa^ 
subrogada  la  primitiva  concesi6n  otorg&ndose  otra  con  las  mismas  fran<iai- 
cias  y  demfts  exenciones  por  el  t^mino  de  40  afios. — La  Empresa  renunciaba 
para  siempre  a  la  garantla  del  Estado  y  ^te  le  cedla  las  acciones  que  tenia  de 
la  misma,  a  la  vez  que  le  reconocla  una  deuda  por  el  monto  de  $1,000,000.  I4L 
Empresa  por  su  parte  se  obligaba  a  llevar  la  linea  hasta  el  Durazno  a  cuyo 
fin  le  fu^  concedida  una  subvencidn  de  $25,000  anuales  durante  el  t^rmlno  de  19 
afios. 

La  prosecuci6n  de  la  linea  hasta  el  Paso  de  los  Toros  (Rio  Negro)  fn6 
motivo  de  la  ley  de  septiembre  24  de  1884  que  autoriz6  la  emisl6n  de  la  deuda 
denomlnada  "Fomento  de  Ferrocarriles"  entregada  integramente  a  la  Com- 
pafiia  como  subvenci6n  &  raz6n  de  $2^50  por  milla,  cuya  deuda  fu6  amortizada, 
de  acuerdo  con  los  t^rmlnos  de  la  ley,  con  el  ezcedente  del  8%  del  producto  de 
la  linea  desde  su  punto  de  arranque  en  Montevideo. — (V4ase  fecha  en  que  fu4 
llbrado  al  servicio  en  anexo  Tabla  A) 

El  Ferrocarril  Higueritas  que  segfin  la  concesi6n  debia  partir  desde  25  ds 
agosto  (empalme  con  el  Central)  hasta  el  punto  que  lleva  la  misma  denoml- 
naci6n  de  la  linea,  a6\o  fu^  construido  hasta  San  Jos4  en  una  extension  de 
kms.  33.  La  explotacidn  a  cargo  del  Central  se  inicid  en  mayo  de  1876  y  la 
garantia  que  se  le  habia  acordado  en  las  mismas  condiciones  que  al  Central 
fu4  renunciada  a  partir  del  1"*  de  Julio  de  1880,  mediante  la  entrega  que  le 
hizo  el  Estado  de  la  suma  de  $700,000, — en  titulos  de  la  "  Deuda  Ferrocarril  a 
Higueritas." 

La  ley  de  23  de  octubre  de  1868,  autorizd  la  construcci6n  del  F.  C.  Noroesta 
(Alto  Uruguay)  desde  el  Salta  a  Rosa  sobre  la  frontera  del  Brasll,  de  acuerdo 
con  las  bases  acordadas  al  CentraL 

Seria  muy  largo  enumerar  las  dificultades  de  distinto  orden  que  hubo  que 
salvar  para  hacer  posible  la  realizaci6n  de  este  ferrocarril. — ^Lo  que  es  inne- 
gable,  es  que  el  Estado  d&ndole,  entonces,  a  esta  linea,  mfts  importancia  de  la  que 
en  realldad  tiene,  hizo  verdaderos  sacrificios  para  que  no  se  malograra  su 
construcci6n. — Y  es  asi,  como  estando  paralizadas  las  obras  despu^  de  cons- 
truida  apenas  la  mitad  de  la  linea,  se  dictd  la  ley  de  febrero  de  1881 
acord&ndole  nuevas  pr6rrogas  A  la  vez  que  se  le  entregaban  titulos  de  deuda 
por  la  suma  de  $1,800,000, — como  cancelaci6n  de  garantias  atrasadas  y  como 
compensaci6n  por  renuncia  qwi  hacia  de  la  misma  en  el  future. — La  Empresa 
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86  obllgaba,  por  su  parte,  a  termlnar  en  tin  plazo  breve  la  Ifnea  hasta  la 
frontera. 

Yiene  despu^  el  Ferrocarrll  Nordeste,  o  sea  Ramal  Nordeste  del  Central, 
COD  una  extension  de  86  kms.  de  via,  puesto  al  servlcio  ptibllco  en  septiembre  de 
1882. 

En  tal  situacK^n  se  dict6  la  ley  de  27  de  agosto  de  1884  determinando  el 
Trazado  General  de  Ferrocarriles  en  toda  la  Reptlblica,  estableclendo  las 
bases  a  que  debfan  ajnstarse  las  nuevas  concesiones  a  otorgarse,  reglamentando 
la  constmccldn  de  las  llneas  concedldas  y  garantizando  un  inters  de  7% 
annal  aobre  im  costo  de  £5,000  por  klm.  de  vfa  con  su  equipo  correspond  lente. 
(V^ase  anexo  respectivo.) 

Al  amparo  de  esta  ley  o  sobre  bases  an&logas,  faeron  construfdos  los  dem&s 
ferrocarriles  que  est&n  en  explotaci6n,  inclusive  el  Noroeste  desde  el  km. 
97,500  hasta  la  frontera.     (V^ase  anexo  correspondiente.) 

Oomo  tinica  ezcepcidn,  pueden  citarse  las  Ifneas  de  los  Ferrocarriles  del 
Oeste  (Elxt.  Oeste  del  F.  C  Central),  para  cuya  construcci^n  el  Estado  con- 
corrid  con  la  suma  de  £1,200,000,  apllcable  exclusivamente  &  este  objeto,  sepa- 
radas  del  monto  emitido  al  efectuarse  el  arreglo  de  la  Deuda  Ebrterna,  segdn 
convenlo  de  Agosto  de  1881. 

EI  inters  garantlzado,  que  bajo  el  regimen  de  la  Ley  de  Agosto  de  1884  era 
de  7%  al  afio*  solo  rigid  hasta  Diciembre  de  1891.  En  vlrtud  del  Convenlo  de 
26  de  Agosto  de  ese  afio,  celebrado  entre  el  Agente  financlero  del  €k>bierno  y 
los  r^resentantes  de  las  compafilas  existentes  en  aquella  4poca,  aquel  regimen 
M  modlflcado,  qnedando  reduddo  el  tipo  de  7%  a  8  y  1/2%  al  afio,  con  arrei^o 
a  bases  estipuladas  (V^ase  anexo  correspondiente.) 

Las  condldones  econdmicas  de  los  respectivos  ferrocarriles  podr&n  apreciarse 
por  los  datos  estadfsticos  que  se  acompafian,  del  afio  1912-018  completados  en 
parte  con  los  afios  1913-814  y  1914-815. 


Por  contrato  ratificado  por  ley  de  Diciembre  28  de  1914,  el  Estado  ha  con- 
venido  en  adquirir  la  Ifnea  Trinidad-Durazno  de  la  cual  era  concesionaria  la 
"  The  Pan  American  Transcontinental,"  cuya  construccidn  se  supone  que  quedar& 
deflnitivainente  terminada  dentro  de  un  plazo  de  3  meses. 

Los  sl^ulentes  contratos  ban  sido  realizados  ad-referendum,  por  el  P. 
Elecutivo. 

Uruffiuty  Railway  Company, — Trazado : — ^A. — ^Montevideo  a  Florida  y  Florida 
&  Paysandd,  pasando  por  Trinidad.  B. — Olmos  a  empalmar  con  la  linea  Monte- 
video-Florida. O. — San  Carlos  A  Rocha.  (Longitud  aproximada  en  total  kms. 
480.) 

La  mlsma  Compafifa. — ^Adquicidn  por  el  Estado  de  la  llnea  que  esta  Empresa 
construye  desde  el  Puerto  de  La  Paloma  a  Rocha.  (Longitud  aproximada 
10118.80.) 

HacArtbur  Brothers  de  N.  Tork.--Trazado ;  Florida  a  Oarpinterfa,  pasando 
por  Sarandf  de  Yl,  Farruco  y  Cuchilla  Caraguata.     (Longitud  aproximada 

4oa) 
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Anexo  Ndm.  II. 
Resumen  de  las  tahUu  estadisticas  que  se  acompaiian  {A^  lOlf^lS). 

N6MINA  DB  las  LINBAS  BN  BXPLOTACI6N. 

La  longitnd  de  los  ferrocarriles  de  la  BepAbllca,  todoB  de  trocha  uniforme  de  mts.  1.44 
eran,  en  esta  fecha»  de  kll6metro8  2,516,526.04  de  caya  extension : 

K111.S 

Gosan  de  sarantla 1, 709. 921. 89 

Sin  garantla 806,  604. 15 

Longitnd  total » 2, 516,  626.  04 


Central: 

Ext.  Norte Km.. 

Ext.  Este •'.... 

R.  Nordeste  (P.  M.) ".... 

R.  Nordeste(C.  P.) ".... 

R.  Coronllla ".... 

R.  Manea ".... 

R.San  J086 ".... 

L.  Central ".... 

Ext.  Oeste ".... 


Total ".... 

Noroeste *' 

R.  Cuarelm ".... 

Midland: 

L.  Principal ".... 

R.  Alg.  F.  Bentos ".... 

R.  3.  Arb.  P.  Sola •'.... 

Norte ".... 

U.Del  Este ".,.. 

Total ".... 


Con  Up 
rantia. 


296,856.74 

501,596.66 

88,317.00 


886,770.29 
80,267.00 


817,036.10 
139,855.73 
67,477.20 
114,156.27 
114,370.30 


1,709,921.89 


Slnga- 
lantUL 


782.66 


35,963.00 
10.480.60 
16,000.00 
32,500.00 
273,140.00 
339,175.00 


706,061.16 

97,60a00 

1,043.00 


806,604.16 


Total. 


297,639.29 

601,506.56 

88,317.00 

35,963.00 

10,480.60 


321,640.00 
'339,'i75'66 


1,694,83L44 
"'i78,'866'66 


614,360.03 


114,156.27 
114,370.30 


2,616,526.04 


1  No  GSt&a  Induldos:  El  Ferrocarril  Norte  de  Montevideo  a  los  Correles  de  Abasto  (Barra  de  Santa  Lucfa) 
oon  nna  oxtensidn  de  Km.  20  y  el  Ferrocarril  de  trocha  angosta  (0,90)  de  Puerto  del  SaoM  hasta  laa  proxi- 
midades  de  Ombues  de  LavaUe  (Departamento  de  Golonia)  con  42  km.  de  via  en  explotaddn. 

A  cada  100  kil6metros  coadrados  de  snperflde  de  la  Reptiblicaf  correspondcn  1«85 
kilometros  de  via. 

For  cada  1.000  habltantes,  corresirande  2.05  kll6metro8  de  via. 

Tabla  1. — Existencia  de  locatnotoras. 

Las  diferentes  Ifneas,  ten  (an  en  servlcio  171  locomotoras,  equivalentes  a  una 
existencia  media  por  10  kms.  de  via  de  0.70  locomotoras,  coireBpondlendo  res- 
pectlvamente : 


Total 

For  10  km. 
da  via. 

A.  Central 

118 

17 

24 

6 

7 

0i76 

A .  N  oroeate 

.00 

A.  Midland 

.51 

A.  Norte. 

.44 

A.  U.  del  Este 

.61 

El  peso  medio  de  una  locomotora  m6s  el  ttoder,  en  serviclo,  en  tdnnino 
medio,  es  de  63.21  toneladas. 
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Tabia  2. — Existencia  de  caches  de  pasajeros. 

La  ezisteucla  total  de  salones  y  coches  de  pasajeros  es  de  150.    Clasificados 
por  ferrocarril  coresponde  por  10  kms.  de  vfa : 


Coches. 

EJes. 

Asientos. 

Pesopropio. 

OeatnL : 

No. 
0.66 
.62 
.45 
.44 
.70 

No. 
2.53 
1.80 
1.23 
.88 
2.62 

No. 
35.22 
25.26 
17.60 
14.02 
34.10 

Tons. 
13.73 

Noroeste 

7.03 

ITM  IatmI  , . 

6.70 

Norte 

4.12 

U.delEste 

15.04 

Kn  tfirminn  nMdio 

.61 

3.16 

3a  09 

11.58 

En  t^rmino  medio  general,  a  un  eje  de  coche  corresponden  13.95  asientos  y 
5.^  toneladas  de  peso  propio. 
EI  peso  propio  medio  por  asientos  es  de  0.383  toneladas. 

Tabla  B,^E'Ti8tencia  de  furgones. 

La  existencia  de  furgones  en  servicio  fu^  de  125  con  un  total  de  418  ejes. 
Por  10  kms.  de  via  corresponden. 


Furgones. 

Ejes. 

Ontn]. 

0.58 
.56 
.30 
.26 
.70 

2.09 

Noroeste 

1.46 

MkHaDd 

.77 

Norta 

.53 

U.delEste 

1.75 

Ed t4iDino medio ,-..-.-.-.---.-- t-  ,-t 

.51 

1.70 

Tabla  4. — ExUtencia  de  vagones  de  carga. 

El  ntimero  de  vagones  de  carga  que  para  el  servicio  piiblico  ten  fan  en  exis- 
tencia los  diferentes  ferrocarriles,  ascendfa  a  3,193,  correspondiendo  respectlva- 
mente : 

A,  Central 2, 151 

A.  Noroeste 279 

A.  Midland 435 

A.  Norte 153 

A.  U.  del  Este 175 

En  conjunto,  estos  vagones  representan:  9,200  ejes,  capacidad  para  43,971 
toneladas  de  carga  y  25,037  toneladas  de  peso  propio.  De  estos  totales  corres- 
ponden &  10  kms.  de  vfa : 


Vagones. 

Ejes. 

Car^a 

Peso 
propio. 

Centnil 

NAmero. 
13.61 
15.70 
9.26 
13. 40 
15.32 

NAmero. 
40.81 
40.17 
27.46 
26.81 
38.65 

Tons. 

200.03 

W4.90 

137. 18 

115.98 

192.36 

Tofu, 
100.70 

Noroeste 

85.85 

If idfftf^^l  ,   _        , 

82.85 

Norte 

75.16 

U.ddEste 

111.04 

Fni*in«dlo 

13.00 

87.46 

170.03 

101.04 

En  tdrmino  medio  general  resulta  por  eJe:  Carga  mdxima  (tons)  4.78;  peso 
propio  (tons)  2.72. 
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Tabla  5. — Kitdmetros  recorridos  y  trabajo  efectuado  por  las  locomotoras. 

Las  171  locomotoras  que  tlenen  las  Ifneas  en  servicio,  han  recorrldo  durante 
el  afio  5 :  710.619  km.  o  sea  en  t^rmino  medio  38.395  por  locomotora,  cuyo 
recorrldo  se  descompone  como  sigue:  Kfns, 

En  servicio  de  trenes 4,531,441 

En  servicio  suplementario 122, 105 

En  servicio  maniobras 784, 703 

En  servicio  trenes  de  inspecci6n,  balasto,  etc 266, 338 

En  servicio  otras  lineas 6,032 

El  trabajo  efectuado  por  las  locomotoras,  en  toneladas  kll6metros  incluyendo 
el  peso  de  las  locomotoras,  ha  sido  de : 

Peso  titil 307, 439, 305 

Peso  muerto 920, 631, 015 


Total 1,  220, 070, 320 

O  sea  en  por  ciento  del  peso  total:  Peso  litil,  25.03;  peso  muerto,  74.97. 
A  un  tren-kil6metro  han  correspondido : 


ToDeladas  de  peso  fltil 

Toneladas  de  peso  muerto. 

O  sea  en  total 


Exclu- 

Sendopeso 
e  locomo- 
toras. 


Inda- 

yendopeso 
de  locomo- 
toras. 


Tabla  6. — Recorrido  por  los  ejes  de  vehiculos. 

Ix)s  ejes  de  vehfculos  han  recorrido  kms.  195,748,577,  como  sigue: 

Kns. 

Por  coches  de  pasajeros 25,028,644 

Por  furgones 26, 743, 716 

Por  vagones  de  carga 143,976,217 

O  sea  por  eje: 

De  coche 47, 224 

De  furgones 63, 980 

De  vagones  15,650 

Y  en  total  y  t^rmino  medio 19,289 

Del  total  de  vagones  de  carga  eran : 

Cargados   (EJes-kilom.)    100,586,462 

Vacfos   43, 389, 755 

A  un  eje  de  vag6n  cargado  correspondieron  0.43  eje  de  vag6n  vacio. 

Tabla  7. — Trdflco  de  pasajeros. 

El  ntimero  de  pasajeros  transportados,  ha  sido  de 1, 838, 213 

Que  han  recorrido,  kllometros 111,535,942 

Resultando  un  recorrido  medio  por  pasaj.  de  k 61 

Del  total  de  pasajeros,  corresponden  & : 

Por  ciento. 

Primera  clase 49.33 

Segunda  clase 50.67 

Eu  t^rmino  medio  se  han  transportado  por  km.  de  via : 

Pasajeros 748 

Pasajeros-kil6metros 45,412 

A  un  eje  km.  de  coches  correspondieron  4.41  pasujeros-kllometros.     Durante 
este  aflo,  en  t^rmino  medio,  un  habitante  ha  viajado  91  kilomt. 
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Tabla  8. — Trdflco  de  encomiendaa  y  equipajes. 


8«  transportarain  en  total,  toneladas 

Qu«  ban  recorrido  Idldmetros , 

Correspondiendo,  por  lo  tanto  a  an  )dl6metro  de  via,  tons.-]dlom. 

El  recorrido  medio  de  una  tonelada  fu6  de  km , 


Encomlen- 
das. 


35,567 

3,150,334 

1,2% 

89 


Equipajes. 


5.778 

877,846 

357 

152 


Tabla  9. — Trdflco  de  cfirgas, 

Se  ban  transportado  en  el  aflo: 

Toneladas 1, 742,  425 

Que  han  recorrido,  kil6metros 295,  594, 748 

O  sea  recorrido  medio  de  una  tonelada 170 

En  t^rmino  medio  por  un  km.  de  via  se  han  transportado : 

Toneladas 709 

Toneladas-kil6metros 120,353 

A  un  eje-km.  de  vagdn  correspondlcron,  toneladas 205 

Del  total  de  la  carga  corresponde  segdn  clasificaci6n : 

Prutos  del  pais 462,446  (26.54%) 

Mats,  de  construcci6n 467,371  (26.82%) 

Mercaderfas   generales 342,526  (19.66%) 

Varios 72,  425  (4. 16%) 

Mats,  de  la  .Compaflfa 126,512  (7.26%) 


1,471,280     (84.44%) 
Animales  en  pi^:  No. 

Caballar 17,  577 

Ovlno 1, 244, 192 

Vacuno 560, 466 

Porclno 27, 305 


Total 1,849,540      271,145     (15.56%) 


1, 742,  425  100% 

A  un  habitante  de  la  Repilblica,  han  correspondido  241  toneladas-kil6metros  de 
carga. 

Tabla  10. — Productoa  de  explotaci&n, 

Pasajeros:  E.ste  sorvicio  ha  dado  una  entrada  de $1, 966,  236. 01 

O  sea  en  t^rmino  medio  por  un  k.  de  via 800.  56 

Y  por  pasajero-kildmetro,  como  sigue :  Cents. 

Central 1. 68 

Noroeste 3. 43 

Midland 2. 16 

Norte 8. 61 

U.  del  Este 1.  72 


Promedio 1. 76 

El  producto  de  pasajeros  represents  el  27.89  por  ciento  de  las  entradas  totales. 
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Exceso  de  equipajes :  Este  servlclo  ha  produddo $31, 918. 26 

O  sea  por  kil6metro  de  vfa 13. 00 

Y  en  por  ciento  de  las  entradas  totales 0. 44 

Encomiendas :  El  producto  de  este  servlclo  fu6  de 316, 373. 75 

O  sea  por  un  kllm.  de  via 128. 81 

Y  en  por  ciento  de  las  entradas  totales 4. 41 

Cargas :  El  servlclo  de  cargas  ha  producldo 4, 583, 948. 00 

O  sea  en  t'  medio  por  un  km.  de  vfa 1, 866. 38 

Y  por  tonelada-kll6metro  de  carga  transportada,  como  slgue : 


Carga. 

Animales. 

Carga  total. 

Central 

Ctms. 
1.50 
2.17 
1.32 
2.56 
2.18 

Ctms. 
1.23 
1.66 
1.44 
3.07 
2.18 

Cima. 
1.62 

NoToeste 

2.09 

Midland 

1.35 

Norte 

2.67 

U.  del  Este 

2.18 

Promedio 

1.62 

1.27 

1.66 

El  producto  de  la  carga  representa  el  63.86  por  ciento  de  las  entradas  totales. 

Telegrdfo :  El  servlclo  telogr&fico  ha  producldo $32, 437. 90 

O  sea  en  por  ciento  de  las  entradas  totales 0. 45 

Trenes  Especlales :  Producto  $35,814.36  6  sea  0.50%  de  las  entradas  totales. 

Muellaje :  Producto  $40,681.40  o  sea  0.57%  de  las  entradas  totales. 

Almacenaje :  Producto  $10,679.03  o  sea  0.15%  de  las  entradas  totales. 

Arrendamientos :  Producto  $20,920.11  o  sea  0.29%  de  las  entradas  totales. 

Alq.  T.  Rodante :  Producto  $43,123.07  o  sea  0.60%  de  las  entradas  totales. 

Varlos   (restaurant,  etc.)  :  Producto  $97,368.57  o  sea  1.35%  de  las  entradas 
totales. 
Productos  totales :  Los  productos  totales  de  explotaci6n  ascendleron : 

A $7, 179,  500.  56 


O  sea  en  t^rmlno  medio 

Por  un  km.  de  via  por  1,000 — 

Klldmetros  de  locomotoras 

Kil6metros  de  tren 

Ejes-kil6metros  de  vehfculos 

Tonelada-kI16metro  de  peso  litll 

Tonelada-kll6metro  de  peso  bruto  sin 

Locomotora  y  representan — 

En  por  ciento  de  los  gastos 

En  por  ciento  del  capital  garantlzado. 
En  por  ciento  del  capital  realizado— 


2, 923. 18 


1. 257. 22 

1. 584.  37 

36.68 

23.35 

7.71 

176. 

9.74 

8.48 

TABtA  11. — Gas 1 08  de  explot<ici^in. 


Via  y  Obras :  Estos  gastos  ascendleron  a $1, 160, 498. 77 

Igual  a  un  gasto  por  un  km.  de  vfa,  en  t*  medio  de 472. 50 

Y  representan  en  por  ciento: 

De  las  entradas 16.16 

De  los  gastos 28.42 

Locomotoras :  Ascendleron  estos  gastos  a 1, 261, 799. 73 

0  sea  en  t^rmlno  medio — 

Por  un  km.  de  vfa 513. 75 
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K116inetro8  de  locomotoras 220.96 

Y  por  mil — 

K116nietro8  de  locomotoras 220.96 

EJes-ki]6inetros  de  vehfculos 6. 45 

Toneladas-kllm.  de  peso  tltU 4. 10 

Y  representan  en  por  dento 1.35 

De  las  entradas 17.58 

De  loB  gastos 80. 90 

Tel^afos:  Se  ha  gastado 27,818.08 

0  sea  por  un  klm.  de  via 11. 82 

Y  representan  en  por  clento — 

De  las  entradas ..  0.89 

De  los  gastos 0.68 

Tren  rodante :  Estos  gastos  ascendleron  a 206, 781. 74 

0  sea  en  t^rmlno  medio  por  un  k.  de  via 84. 19 

Y  por  1,000— 

EJes-kil^metros  de  vehfcnlos 1. 06 

Tons.-kilom.  de  peso  ttil 0.67 

Tons.-lcilom.  de  peso  bmto ....•.„  0. 22 

Y  representan  en  por  deQto— 

De  las  entradas 2.88 

De  los  gastos 5.06 

TTrAfico :  Los  gastos  de  tr&flco  ascendleron  a 964, 917. 09 

Y  en  t^rmino  medio  por  un  km.  de  via 880. 66 

Y  por  1,000— 

Kil6metro6  de  locomotoras 168.72 

Ejes-kms.  de  vehfculos 4.  78 

Tons.  kms.  de  peso  titll 8. 04 

Ton8.-kms.  de  peso  bruto 1. 00 

Y  representan  en  por  ciento^ 

De  las  entradas 18,02 

De  los  gastos 22.90 

Oastos  generales :  Ascendleron  a .  861, 811. 58 

O  sea  en  t^rmlno  medio  por  un  km.  de  via 147. 11 

Y  por  1,000  tons.-kim8.  de  peso  litU  via 1. 18 

Y  representan  en  por  clento— 

De  las  entradas 5.08 

De  los  gastos 8. 85 

Alq.  Tren  Rodante :  Ascendleron  a 40, 290. 57 

o  sea  en  por  clento— 

De  las  entradas 0.56 

De  los  gastos 0. 99 

Yarlos  (restaurant  etc),  gastos  totales 89,668.99 

o  en  por  clento — 

De  las  entradas 1.25 

De  los  gastos 2. 20 

Ckwtos  totales :  Los  gastos  totales  de  expIotaci6n  ascendleron  a.    4, 088, 081. 55 

o  sea  en  t^rmlno  medio— por  un  km.  de  via 1, 662. 46 

f  por  1,000— 

kms.  de  locomotoras 715.00 

kms.  de  trenes 901.06 

EJes-kms.  de  vehfculos 20.86 

Tons-kms.  de  peso  Htll 18.28 

68486— VOL  11 17 ^14 
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Gastos  totales — Continuaci6n. 

Tons-kms.  de  peso  bnito ,  $4. 8S 

y  en  por  ciento — 

De  las  entradas 56.  87 

Del  capital  garantizado 5.54 

Del  capital  realizado 4. 9G 

Tabla  12. — Oanancias  y  p^didas, 

Los  productos  y  gastos  de  explotaci6ii  de  este  afio  importaron: 

Productos $7, 179, 500. 98 

Gastos 4, 083, 081.  55 

Resultando  una  ganancia  de 3, 090, 419. 41 

La  explotaci6n  ha  dado  un  inters  de : 


CsDtral: 

Ext.  Norte 

Ext.  Este 

R.  Nordeste  (P.  M.) 

R.  NordeBte  (C.  P.  y  P.  M.)  ramales,  Ext.  Oeete  y  L.  Central 


Tfirmlxio  medio. 
Noroeste 


Midland: 

L.  Prindpal 

R.  Alg.  F.  Rentes. 
R.  3.  Arb.  P.  Sola. 


Tfinnino  medio. 


Norte 

U.  del  Este 

Total  y  ttonlno  medio  genecal , 


8/c  el  capi- 
tal 
realiado. 


4.15 
4.13 


6.78 


5.60 


1.67 


1.67 


8/0  el  capi- 
tal gaian- 
tlrado. 


4.76 
4.77 
7.21 


5.01 


3.76 


2.04 
1.18 
a43 


1.6» 


1.27 
1.26 


4.20 


1.86 
1.47 


8.52 


Tabla  18. — Estado  de  log  capitalea. 


El  capital  emitido  por  los  ferrocarriles  es  de 

O  sea  en  t^rmino  medio  por  un  km.  de  via  como  sigae : 
Central — 

Ext    norte 

Ext    este 

R.  Nordeste  (C.  P.  y  P.  M.) 

L.  Central,  R,  25  de  Agosto  &  San  Jos6,  otros  ramales  y 

capital  emitido  para  construir  la  Ifnea  Ext.  oeste 

T^rmino  medio 

Noroeste 

Midland 

Norte 

U.  del  este 

Total  y  t*  medio  general 

El  inters  que  deben  abonar  por  acciones  y  obligadones  de 
de  12,044328.88. 


$72, 756, 954. 10 


28, 072. 12 
26.  202. 69 
80,249.40 

34,  535. 07 
^,  981. 63 
34,805.43 
24,  518. 48 
35,794.93 
26, 853. 42 
29, 623. 44 
preferencia  es 
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Tabla  14. — Servicio  de  la  garantia. 

La  longitud  de  via  con  goce  de  la  garantfa,  est&  representada  por  kms. 
1,706,307.42  de  cnyo  total  fu6  explotado  durante  el  aflo  un  promedio  de 
kms.  1.661,762.59. 

El  capital  qne  representan  estas  Ifneas  aforadas  al  costo  de  £5,000  por  km.  es 
de  $40,098,224.36,  cerrespondiendo  al  afio.  un  promedio  de  $39,051/420.85. 
El  interns  garantizado  de  3  y  i%  sobre  este  capital  ascendi6  en 

conjunto  a $1,  366,  799. 67 

Y  el  monto  abonado  solo  fu6  de 625, 109. 23 

De  lo  cual  resulta  una  diferencia  o  sea  un  monto  reducldo 

en  este  servicio  de T41, 690.44 

■• 

Esta  economfa  resultante  del  exceso  de  1  y  i  &  5%  de  rendi- 

mlento  neto,  ban  concurrido  a  formarla,  las  sigulentes  Ifneas : 

Central — 

Ext  norte- 220,  740.  74 

Ext  este— 374, 389. 11 

R.  Nordeste  P.  M 72, 640.  72 

Noroeste 23, 803. 83 

Midland,  L.  principal 40, 380. 28 

Norte 9, 735. 76 

Monto  reducido 741, 690. 44 

A  este  resultado,  debe  agregarse  la  suma  reintegrada  al  Estado 
por  el  Ramal  Nordeste  del  Ferrocarril  Central  por  concepto  de 
los  I  del  excedente  del  6%  de  rendimiento  neto  o  sean 16, 774. 44 


Total 758, 464. 88 
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Anexo  N**  V. 

DISPOSICIONES  GENEBALE8. 

Ex£nci6n  de  Debechos  Aduaneros,  Ck>NTBiBTJGi6N  Inmobujabia,  Etc. 

CKNTKAL. 

Ley  Octubre  4,  iS66. — ^Art*  6*  Los  mnteriales,  iStiles  y  artlculos  que  se 
Iniportaren  del  extranjero  para  la  construccldn,  uso  y  consume  del  ferrocarrll, 
Ber&u  libres  de  todo  derecho  durante  el  t^rmino  de  la  garantla  y  la  propledad 
f!el  ferrocarrll  serd  libre  de  toda  contribucWn  u  otro  Impuesto  por  el  tiSrmlno 
de  cuarenta  aQos  &  con  tar  del  dfa  en  que  toda  la  Ifnea  quede  abler  ta  al  tr&ilco. 

Ley  Febrero  25,  1878. — Art*  2**  Los  materiales,  iStlles  y  artfculos  que  se 
importaren  del  extranjero  para  la  construccI6n,  uso  y  consumo  excluslvo  del 
ferrocarrll,  serdn  libres  de  todo  derecho  durante  el  t^rmlno  de  esta  concesl6n 
y  la  propledad  del  ferrocarrll  serd  llbre  de  toda  contrlbudon  n  otro  impuesto 
durante  este  mlsmo  t<§rmlno. 

Ley  Febrero  25,  1878, — ^Art*  13  La  Ifnea  queda  siempre  propledad  de  la 
Compafifa  conceslonarla,  pero  los  prlvUeglos  y  exenciones  que  por  esta  con- 
cesl<3n  acuerda  el  estado  solo  durardn  por  el  t^rmlno  de  cuarenta  aflos  con- 
tados  desde  la  fecha  en  que  se  aprueben  estas  modlficaclones  y  aprobado  que 
sea  este  contrato  quedan  anuladas  todas  las  concesiones  anterlores  &  la 
presente. 

NOBOESTE  8ECCI6n   NO  OABANTIZAOA. 

Ley  Febrero  8,  1881. — Los  materiales,  iltlles  y  artlculos  que  se  importaren 
del  extranjero  para  la  construccl6n,  uso  y  consumo  excluslvo  del  ferrocarrll 
serdn  libres  de  todo  derecho  durante  el  t^rmlno  de  concesl6n  y  la  propledad 
del  ferrocarrll  serd  libre  de  toda  contrlbucl6n  li  otro  impuesto  durante  el 
mlsmo  t^rmlno. 

Ley  Agosto  27,  1884. — Las  Empresas  de  ferrocarriles  objeto  de  la  presente 
ley,  serdn  exoneradas  del  pago  de  la  patente  y  contrlbucl6n  dlrecta,  como 
tambl^n  de  los  derechos  de  importaci6n  a  los  materiales  que  se  introdozcan 
para  su  construcci6n. 

expbopiaci6n. 

Ley  Febrero  8,  1881. — Los  prlvlleglos  y  exenciones  que  el  Estado  otorga 
por  esta  concesl6n,  durar&n  por  el  t^rmlno  de  cuarenta  afios  contados  desde 
la  fecha  en  que  estas  modlficaclones  sean  aprobadas,  quedando  anuladas  todas 
las  concesiones  anterlores  &  la  presente,  tan  luego  fuese  aprobado  el  presente 
contrato  y  reserv&ndose  el  Estado  el  derecho  de  expropiaci6n  con  sujecl6n  A 
las  leyes. 

Ley  Agosto  27,  1884- — ^Transcurrldos  26  afios  de  explotacWn,  el  EJstado 
tendrd  el  derecho  de  expropiar  para  su  uso  toda  la  Ifnea  f^rrea  comprendida 
en  feta  ley,  cuya  expropiacl6n  se  veriflcarA  A  justa  tasacWn  del  valor  que 
tenga  al  tlempo  de  efectuarse  ^sta,  con  m&s  un  veinte  por  ciento  de  bonlflca- 
cl6n. 

Anexo  N*  VL 

B8TTPULACI0NE8  ESPECIALE8  80BRE  LAS  GAHANTfAS  DE  LOS  FBRROCAKBILBS. 

Gonvenlo  de  26  de  Agosto  de  1891  ratlficado  por  Ley  promulgadn  el  12  de 
Octubre  del  mlsmo  alio ; — 

ABTfcuLo  16^  (A)  Ouando  las  entradas  netas  o  ganancias  no  ezcedan  del  1  y 
\  por  ciento  por  aflo,  calculado  sobre  la  suma  de  £.5.00()  i)or  kil6metro,  las  Com- 
pafifas  las  rctendr&n  en  su  poder  sin  hacer  deducci6n  alguna  de  la  garantfa« 

(B)  Cuando  dlchas  entradas  pasen  del  1  y  |  por  ciento  mencionado  en  el 
Inclso  anterior,  el  exceso  hasta  8  y  i  por  ciento,  es  decir,  las  entradas  desde 
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1  y  i  fi  5  por  ciento,  calculi  das  siempre  sobre  £5.000  per  kil6metro,  serd  apli- 
cado  A  la  recluclon  del  interns  garantizado  por  el  Estado. 

(O)  Ouando  las  entradas  netas  excedan  del  5  por  ciento  al  aflo  sobre  la 
sunia  de  £5.000  por  klldmetro,  el  exceso  hasta  6  por  ciento  al  afio  ser&  retenido 
por  la  Compafila  del  Ferrocarril  para  su  proplo  uso. 

(E)  Las  cantldades  reclbldas  antes  de  ahora  y  que  reclbleren  en  adelante 
las  Compailfas  del  Gobierno,  a  tftulo  de  garantla,  serAn  devneltas  a  <5ste  hasta 
su  completa  extlncldn,  cuando  las  entradas  netas  excedan  al  6  por  ciento  calcu- 
ladas  sobre  £5.000  el  klldmetro. 

NOTA. — Este  tlltlmo  inciso  tu6  modiflcado  en  cuanto  se  reflere  A  las  secclones  garan- 
tlsadas  del  Ferrocarril  Central  y  respecto  a  los  Ramales  Algorta*  Fray  Bentos  y  Tres 
Arboles-Piedra  Sola  del  Midland,  como  signe: 

El  ezceao  de  6%  se  dlstribulrA  asf;  un  tercio  para  las  Bmpresas  y  dos  terclos  al 
6oblemo»  hasta  que  produzca  el  S%  annal  sobre  el  capital  garantizado,  debl^ndose 
destinar  a  deyolucidn  de  garantla  todo  exceso  sobre  esas  sumas. 

En  case  que  las  utilldades  Ifquldas  excedan  del  8%  anual  sobre  el  capital  real  o  sea 
Bobre  el  valor  de  la  Ifnea,  el  Gobierno  podrA  optar  entre  intervenir  en  las  tarifas  hasta 
redndr  los  resultados  netos  sobre  el  capital  real  A  8%  anual  o  reclbir  dlcho  exceso 
Quedando  entendido  que  en  ningtln  caso  podrft  aumentar  el  capital  sin  consentimiento 
del  Gobierno. 

Si  hecha  la  reduddn  de  tarifas  los  resultados  del  rendlmiento  fueran  menores  del 
8%  al  afio  sobre  el  capital  real,  el  Gobierno  se  compromete  ft  completarlo. 


IMPUESTOS  DIRECTOS. 

Por  JUAN  A.  MARQUEZ. 
MonievideOt  Uruguay. 

Entre  los  impnestos  directos  que  m&s  rendimlentos  anuales  producen  al  Fisco, 
se  encuentran  los  de  Contribuci6n  Inmoblliaria  o  Territorial,  que  son  objeto  de 
dos  leyes  distintas,  una  que  rlje  para  el  Departamento  de  la  Capital  y  otra  para 
los  demds  Departamentos  en  que  est&  divldlda  la  Repiiblica. 

La  Contrlbuci6n  territorial  relativa  al  departmento  de  la  Capital,  grava  el 
valor  de  la  tlerra  y  el  de  las  construcciones  o  mejoras  que  en  61la  existan. 

La  tasa  del  impuesto  es  la  de  seis  pesos  y  medio  por  mil  sobre  los  valores  de 
aforos  y  estos  estAn  calculados  con  un  15%  de  rebaja  sobre  el  valor  real. 

I^a  tasaci6n  de  las  tierras,  construcciones  o  mejoras  ha  sido  practlcada  por 
comisiones  especiales,  las  que  al  mismo  tlempo  formaban  un  censo  o  empadrona- 
miento  general  de  la  propledad  y  cuya  conservacidn  estd  cometida  a  una  Oficlna 
o  Secci6n  denomlnada  de  *Bmpadronamiento"  anexa  a  la  Dlreccl6n  General  de 
Impuestos  Directos,  que  es  la  Direcci6n  de  servlclo  que  tiene  a  su  cargo  la 
recaudaci6n  del  Impuesto  Inmoblllarlo. 

Cada  propledfld  Inmueble,  con  o  sin  mejoras,  tiene  su  planilla  particular  en 
la  que  se  deter mlnan  los  preclos  unitarlos  aplicados,  tanto  al  metro  de  la  tlerra, 
como  al  de  las  construcciones  o  mejoras,  de  modo  que  en  todo  momento  puetle 
conocerse  a  cuanto  ascienden  los  valores  terrltoriales  como  los  de  las  cons- 
trucciones o  mejoras. 

Este  sistema  ha  dado  muy  buenos  resultados.  A  base  de  tales  tasaciones 
partlculares  a  cada  propledad,  se  preparan  anualmente  y  con  toda  anticipaci6n 
los  boletos  o  recibos  impresos  destinados  para  la  recaudaci6n,  de  forma  que  no 
abonados  por  los  contribuyentes,  quedan  en  las  cajas  de  Ihs  Ofidnas  y  denuncian 
por  sf  solos  la  mora  en  que  se  ha  incurrldo  en  el  pago.  Cada  l)oleto  contlene  el 
ntlmero  de  orden,  aforo  y  la  cuota  impositiva. 

La  Contrlbnci6n  Inmoblliaria  de  la  Capital  produce  anualmente  dos  millones 
doscientos  mil  pesos.    En  diez  afios  este  impuesto  se  ha  duplicado  en  su  ren- 
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dlmiento  debido  a  tres  causas  princlpales :  la  m&s  Justa  estimacl6n  de  la  tlerra 
y  de  las  construcciones  practicadas  al  formarse  el  empadronamiento  de  la  pro- 
pledad;  la  construcci6n  de  edificlos  de  relativo  costo  y  la  valorlzaci6n  general 
operada  desde  el  afio  1905. 

La  ley  admlte  prevlo  pago,  reclamos  contra  los  aforoe  que  se  conslderen 
elevados  por  Iob  contribuyentes,  ante  la  propla  Dlreccl6n  de  Impuestos,  la  que 
es  asesorada  por  otra  Oficlna  denominada  Dlreccl6n  General  de  Avaltioe  y  Ad- 
ministraci6n  de  Blenes  del  Estado  y  en  apelaci6n  resuelve  an  Jurado  del  que 
forman  parte  los  mayores  contrlbuyentes  al  Impuesto  y  su  fallo  es  inapelable. 

La  Ley  admlte  tambi^n  reclamos  por  aumentos  de  aforo  que  quleran  hacer 
los  contrlbuyentes  prevlo  pago  y  se  resuelven  en  la  mlsma  forma  que  los  de 
rebaja  de  aforo.  Del  6^  por  mil  de  tasa,  el  1  por  mil  del  Impuesto  se  destlna  a 
mejoras  en  el  Municlplo  de  la  Capital. 

Los  valores  o  aforos  establecldos  para  el  pago  del  impuesto  territorial  en  la 
Capital,  se  sirven  de  base  para  fijar  el  precio  de  las  expropiaciones  que  tenga 
que  decretar  el  Estado  por  necesitar  la  propledad  privad&  para  usos  ptiblloos  y 
entonces  se  abona  al  propletario  el  valor  del  aforo,  con  m&s  una  indemnlzacl6n 
que  no  baje  del  15  y  no  exceda  del  40%  de  ese  aforo.  Tambi6n  rigen  los  valores 
para  el  pago  del  impuesto  de  herencia. 

Los  contrlbuyentes  que  no  paguen  dentro  de  los  plazos  fijados  por  el  Goblemo, 
sufren  segiin  los  meses  de  atrnso,  los  recargos  de  5,10,15  y  25  0/0  sobre  la 
cuota  imposltiva,  tanto  en  la  capital  como  en  la  campafia.  Llegando  al  25  0/0, — 
4°  mes — se  hace  efectlvo  el  cobro. 

La  otra  contrlbuci6n  inmobiliaria,  establecida  tambi^n  por  Ley  anual,  es 
para  los  dieciocho  Departamentos  restantes  de  la  Rep^blica.  Cada  Departa- 
mento,  a  los  efectos  de  la  aplicaci6n  del  impuesto  territorial,  estA  dlvldido  en 
zonas  y  cada  zona  tiene  un  aforo  especial. 

Estos  valores  o  aforos  se  determlnan  teniendo  en  cuenta  la  calldad  y  nata- 
raleza  de  las  tierras, — si  son  o  no  aptas  para  la  agricultura  o  para  la  gana- 
derfa, — su  proximidad  o  alejamiento  de  las  vfas  f^rreaa,  de  los  camlnos  carre- 
teres,  puentes,  etc. 

Dentro  de  esas  mismas  zonas  y  bus  aforos,  se  sefialan  otros  aforos  inferiores 
para  las  tierras  cenagosas  o  de  bafiados,  las  pedregosas  o  de  serranfas  que  las 
hagan  Inaptas  para  la  Industrla  ganadera  o  agrfcola. 

La  tasa  del  Impuesto  es  Igual  a  la  de  la  Capital,  o  sea  la  de  sels  y  medio 
por  mil  y  de  ese  0  I  0/00,  el  uno  por  mil  se  destlna  a  mejoras  ruralea,  esto  es 
a  puentes  y  caminos  carreteros  que  se  aplican  por  las  Intendenclas  Munlcipalea 
de  los  Departamentos. 

La  ley  admlte  tambl^n,  prevlo  pago,  reclamos  contra  los  aforos  que  ae  con- 
slderen exceslvos  por  los  contrlbuyentes,  en  primer  t^rmino  ante  las  Ofldnas 
Becaudadoras  y  en  segundo  en  apelaci6n  ante  un  Jurado  del  cual  forman  parte 
contrlbuyentes  imi)ortantes  de  cada  Departamento  y  su  fallo  sobre  el  aforo  que 
debe  aplicarse  es  apelable  ante  otro  Jurado  que  funclona  en  la  capital  y  cuya 
resoluci6n  es  inapelable. 

Este  impuesto  territorial  produce  anualmente  dos  miUones  setecientos  mil 
pesos. — En  las  ciudades,  villas  y  pueblos  del  interior  grava  la  tierra  y  las  cons- 
trucciones, pero  en  la  campafia  grava  s61o  el  valor  de  la  tierra,  de  modo  que 
las  construcciones  o  mejoras  est&n  llbres  de  Impuesto. 

Los  aforos  establecldos  por  la  ley  para  los  campos,  son  muy  bajos  con  re- 
lacl6n  a  su  valor  real. — ^En  algunos  cases,  este  valor  de  aforo  es  inferior  al 
60  0/0  del  valor  real. 

El  Gobierno  tiene  ya  pronto  un  trabajo  de  censo  de  la  propiedad  rural,  con 
fljaci6n  del  aforo  medio  que  le  corresponde,  segdn  la  estadlstica  de  los  valores, 
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tornados  de  las  operaclones  de  ventas ;  y  entonces,  cuando  ese  traba jo  se  ponga 
en  prdctlca  por  ley  para  el  cobro  del  Impuesto,  se  rebajard  la  tasa  del  Im- 
puesto,  de  6)  por  mil  tal  vez  al  4  por  mil  o  4^. 

En  las  villas  y  pueblos  de  la  campafia  este  trabajo  est&  en  vigor  desde  hace 
muchos  afios  y  sus  valores  que  son  con  15  por  clento  de  rebaja  tienen  apUcaci6n 
en  las  ezproplaclones  con  un  porcentaje  de  bonlficaci6n  y  en  el  pago  del  im- 
poesto  de  berencias.  La  contribuci6n  territorial  de  campafia,  no  se  rige  por 
el  ejercicio  econ6mico,  slno  por  el  afio,  de  enero  a  diciembre. 

BesueltoB  que  sean  los  reclamos  por  rebajas  o  aumentos  de  aforos,  interpues- 
tos  tanto  en  la  Capital  como  en  los  departamentos,  se  les  devuelven  a  los 
interesados  las  dlferencias  de  cuotas  Impositivas  que  corresi)ondan,  segtin  los 
nnevos  aforos  establecidos  por  el  Jurado. 

•  PATENTES   DE   GIBO. 

Tambi^n  es  objeto  de  los  leyes  el  impuesto  a  las  Patentes  de  Qlro.  Para 
el  Departamento  de  la  capital  se  promulga  todos  los  afios  una  ley  especial  y 
otra  para  los  18  Departamentos  restantes  de  la  Reptiblica. 

En  la  capital  o  sea  en  la  cludad  de  Montevideo,  la  ley  de  Patentes  de  Giro-~ 
salvo  casos  excepcionalee — el  impuesto  recae  sobre  los  capitales,  a  raz6n  de 
1%  hasta  100,000  en  los  establecimientos  por  menor — ^y  150,000  en  los  al  por 
mayor  y  de  |  sobre  los  respectlvos  excedentes. 

Adem&s  de  esta  proporci^n  de  uno  por  ciento,  los  establecimientos  comerclales 
estAn  sujetos  a  aumentos  proporcionales,  con  arreglo  a  su  ubicaci6n  en  zonas 
comerclales  y  de  preferencia^  ndmero  de  dependientes,  calidad  de  Instalaciones, 
etc.  de  modo  que  el  impuesto  tenga  alguna  relaci6n  con  las  ganancias  presuntas. 

Para  graduar  las  Patentes  de  los  Bancos  e  Instituclones  de  CrMito,  la  Ley 
tiene  en  xnienta  el  volumen  de  las  operaclones,  las  utilidades  reallzadas  en  ei 
afio  anterior  y  los  dem^  elementos  que  conduzcan  al  conocimiento  de  la  im- 
portancia  de  cada  Instituci6n.  Con  arreglo  a  estos  preceptos  legales,  en  el 
afio  corriente  los  bancos  pagaron  las  siguientes  Patentes  de  Qlro : 

Banco  de  Cr^ito !  $4, 000 

Banco  de  Gallcia 3, 000 

Banco  Comercial 8. 000 

Banco  de  Londres 15,000 

Banco   Italiano 15, 000 

Banco  France  del  Uruguay 4, 000 

Banco   Espafiol 12, 000 

Banco  de  Pr^stamos * 1,600 

Banco  Frances,  Supervlelle  y  Cfa 5,000 

Banco   Popular 10, 000 

Banco  de  Cobranzas . 3,000 

Banco  de  Cauciones  y  Cr^ltos 1, 500 

La  Caja  Obrera 2, 000 

Banco    Territorial 1, 500 

Banco  Italo  Belga 1, 500 

Banco  BritAnico 6, 000 

Banco  Anglo  Sud-Amerlcano 2,500 

Banco  Credit  Fonder 2. 000 

Banco  Alem&n.- 4, 000 

Banco  Londres  y  Brasil 3,000 

Banco  The  National  City  Bank 1 1, 250 


Total $105, 750 

68436— VOL  11—17 ^15 
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Los  Importadores  y  ezportadores,  adem&s  de  la  Patente  que  les  corresponde, 
pagan  tambi^n  como  Patente  de  Giro  el  1|%  sobre  el  valor  de  exportacl6n  e 
lmportaci<5n  en  la  Aduana  (y  sin  perjuicio  de  los  derechos  aduaneroe). 

Ck>n  re]aci<5n  a  los  Importadores,  el  EiStado  puede  optar  para  el  cobro  de  las 
Patentes,  entre  el  valor  de  las  existencias  en  los  establecimientos  o  el  valor  de  la 
importaci^n  y  ezportaci6n  con  arreglo  a  una  escala  proporcional  que  formula 
la  Oflcina  Recaudadora.  Esta  dispone  de  un  personal  de  avaluadores  que  fija 
anticipadamente  el  valor  de  las  Patentes. 

TratAndose  de  f&bricas  o  establecimientos  industriales,  la  Ley  toma  por  base 
los  elementos  sigulentes:  producci6n,  capital,  importanda  de  las  maquinarias, 
potencialidad  de  los  motores  y  n^mero  de  oi>erarios,  para  determinar  el  valor 
de  las  Patentes. 

La  Ley  exonera  de  Patentes,  por  cierto  nilmero  de  alios  a  Ifs  fdbricas  de 
tejidos,  de  sarnffugos,  de  preparaciones  qufmicas,  etc.  no  conocidas  en  el  pais, 
etc  Est&n  exentos  de  Patentes,  los  vendedores  ambulantes  de  frutas,  verduras, 
leche,  pan,  etc.,  repartidores  de  diarios,  troperos,  etc. 

Los  escribanos,  procuradores  y  abogados  pagan  Patente  por  medio  de  Timbres 
de  $0.20  y  $0.80  aplicables  en  cada  escrito  que  presenten,  actas  que  suscriban  y 
audiencias  a  que  concurran. 

Los  traductores  un  Timbre  de  $0.20  en  cada  traducci6n. 

Los  m^icos,  ingenieros,  dentistas,  veterinarios  y  agr6nomos  en  la  capital, 
est&n  exonerados  de  Patente  durante  dos  y  en  la  campafia  durante  tres  afios, 
contados  desde  que  reciban  sus  tftulos.  Este  favor  es  para  los  que  reciban  sus 
tftulos  en  el  pais.  Las  agendas  de  vapores  y  buques  de  Ultramar  pagan  como 
Patente  $10. — ^por  cada  despacho  de  buques. 

El  Impuesto  de  Patentes  de  Giro  en  la  Capital  produce  un  mill6n  de  pesos  al 
afio,  incluy^ndose  el  1|  por  mil  de  importaci6n  y  exportacidn.  La  Ley  admite 
reclamos  de  Patentes,  previo  pago  y  estos  son  resueltos  dlrecta  a  Inapelablemente 
por  un  Jurado  del  que  forman  parte  comerciantes  ^  industriales.  No  se  concede 
rebaja  alguna,  si  no  se  justiflca  el  derecho,  por  medio  del  libro  de  inventarios 
del  afio  anterior  al  del  pago  del  impuesto. 

El  t^rmino  de  duraci6n  de  la  Patente  es  de  Enero  A  Diciembre  de  cada  afio. 
El  Gobierno  concede  pr6rrogas  frecuentemente  para  el  pago  de  este  Impuesto. 

PATENTES    DE    GISO   DE   GAUPAf^A 

o  sea  los  dieciocho  Departamentos  restantes. 

La  duraci6n  es  la  misma  que  la  de  la  Capital  de  enero  A  diciembre  de  cada 
afio.  Para  las  Patentes  regidas  i)or  Capital,  no  se  aplica  estrictamente  el  regimen 
del  uno  por  ciento,  sino  el  <de  escalas  de  uno  a  mil  pesos,  de  mil  uno  a  dos  mil 
quinientos,  de  dos  mil  quinientos  A  cinco  mil,  de  cinco  mil  uno  A  dlez  mil,  eta 

La  ley  admite  la  acumulacidn  de  ramos,  pagando  adem&s  de  la  Patente  prin- 
cipal el  50%  del  ramo  acumulado. — ^El  ramo  de  despacho  de  bebldas  no  es  acumu- 
lable  y  se  grava  con  una  Patente  especial,  con  objeto  de  que  no  se  aumente  su 
ndmero.  Si  est&n  abiertos  despu^  de  las  diez  de  la  noche,  pagan  un  recargo  de 
Patente. 

Todo  negocio,  oflclo  o  industria,  que  ia  Ley  no  especifique,  no  est&  gravado 
con  Patentes  de  Giro.  Los  comisionistas  o  agentes  vlajeros  del  exterior,  pagan 
una  Patente  de  $100.— en  cualquier  4poca  del  afio  que  empiecen  a  operar. 

Las  dos  Leyes  de  Patentes  establecen  Patentes  elevadfsimas,  Uamadas  pro- 
hibitivas  A  las  quinielas  de  pelotas,  de  biUar,  tiros  a  la  paloma,  casas  de 
sport,  a  fin  de  que  no  funcionen  en  el  pais. 

Esta  Ley  de  Patentes  de  Campafia  serd  en  breve  objeto  de  reformas,  equi- 
par&ndola  en  cuanto  sea  posible  a  la  de  la  Capital  que  grava  los  comercios 
con  arreglo  a  su  capital  y  permiti^ndoles  la  acumulaci6n  de  ramos,  cosa  que 
en  la  actualidad  no  admite. 
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Por  esta  causa,  no  se  hace  m&a  extenso  el  presente  memorandiim.  Bl 
impuesto  de  Patentea  de  Giro  en  Iob  18  Departamentoa  produce  $700,000 
anuales. 

TIMBBB8   T   PAFEL   8ELLAD0. 

Constituyen  un  solo  impuesto  pagable  ya  en  fojas  de  papel  sellado,  ya  en 
timbres  volantes.  La  tasa  del  impuesto  apUcable  a  las  operaciones  comerciales 
o  dviies,  es  la  de  uno  y  medio  por  mil,  con  las  excepciones  slgulentes: 
Cesiones  o  enajenaciones  que  es  la  de  uno  por  mil;  contratoe  de  socledades 
que  es  la  del  0.75%  y  alquileres,  que  tienen  una  graduaci6n  especial. 

£1  papel  sellado  sobrante,  no  usado,  se  puede  cambiar  al  flnalizar  el  EJer- 
dcio  y  lo  mJsmo  ocurre  con  los  timbres.  £1  impuesto  de  timbres  y  papel 
sellado,  prodqpe  actualmente  $1,000,000  al  alio,  en  conjunto. 

Para  facllldad  de  las  operaciones  bancarias  en  materia  de  cheques,  la 
Direccl6n  de  Impuestos  sella  las  libretas  bancarias,  con  el  timbre  de  $0.02, 
cobrando  el  impuesto. 

HXBBNCIAS  T  DONACIONSS. 

Este  impuesto  ha  sldo  objeto  de  serias  modlflcaciones  en  los  aflos  1910  y 
1914  y  atUi  eetA  pendiente  de  otras  reformas,  en  el  Honorable  Cuerpo  Legisla- 
tiYO.  Las  Leyes  que  lo  rigen  son  las  de  SO  de  agosto  de  1893,  16  de  Julio 
de  1910  y  14  de  septiembre  de  1914. 

QrsTa  tambi4n  a  las  socledades  an6nimas  con  un  tercio  por  mil  al  alio 
sobre  su  capital,  y  abon&ndose  este  tercio  por  mil  al  aflo,  las  acclones  pueden 
trasmitirse  por  causa  de  muerte,  sin  nuevo  pago  por  raz6n  de  herencia. 

£1  impuesto  denominado  de  herencias  alcanza  tambien  A  las  donaclones  y 
legados.  Se  gradiia  por  el  parentesco  entre  el  causante  y  bus  herederos, 
donatarioB  y  legataries  y  gradualmente  escalando  segdn  su  importancia. 
(Ytese  la  escala  en  el  Anezo,  p&g.  — ).  Guando  el  heredero  legatario  6  do- 
natario  estd  domiciliado  en  el  eztranjero,  queda  gravado  con  un  cinco  por 
dento  de  recargo. 

£1  rendimiento  de  este  impuesto  varXa  segt!Ln  la  importancia  de  las  sucesiones 
que  se  liquidan  en  cada  EJercicio  Econdmico. 

Las  sucesiones  deben  abrirse  dentro  de  los  tres  meses  de  la  muerte  de 
una  persona.  Los  herederos  gozan  del  plazo  de  dos  meses  contados  desde 
que  se  liquids  la  sucesi6n,  para  abonarlo  y  recarg&ndose  con  un  inters  de 
6%  annal,  la  Ley  acuerda  plazos  hasta  dos  aflos.  Las  herendas,  legados 
y  donadones  a  favor  de  tnstitudones  nadonales  o  munidpales,  est&n  llbres 
del  impuesto  de  herendas  y  donadones.  Este  impuesto  produce  un  promedio 
anual  de  $500,000. 

Para  el  avaldo  de  los  titulos  de  renta,  se  toma  por  base  la  cotizaci6n  oficial  de 
^os  el  dfa  anterior  a  la  liquidacidn  del  impuesto ;  para  la  de  los  bienes  inmue- 
bles  ubicados  en  la  Capital  el  aforo  estableddo  para  el  pago  del  impuesto  terri- 
torial y  para  el  de  los  campos,  el  que  flje  la  Direcd6n  de  Avaltios  con  una 
rebaja  de  20  por  %.  Tambien  se  puede  tratdndose  de  campos,  fijarlo  por 
medio  de  tasadores. 

Los  interesados  que  dejen  veneer  el  plazo  de  00  dfas  sin  abonar  el  Impuesto, 
sufren  an  recargo  de  20%. — ^Mientras  no  se  pague  el  impuesto  de  herencias, 
no  se  puede  vender  ni  gravar  en  forma  alguna  los  bienes  sucesorios,  est&ndoles 
prohibido  A  los  escribanos  autorizar  operaciones  que  afecten  tales  bienes  suce- 
sortos. 

IMPUESTO  UNIVKRSITASIO. 

Por  Ley  especial  de  28  de  Didembre  de  1904,  se  cred  un  impuesto  sobre 
todos  los  valores  que  se  inscrlban  en  el  Registro  General  de  Yentas,  es  dedr, 
sobre  todas  las  translaciones  de  dominlo  que  se  operen  sobre  bienes  rafces. 
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aplic&ndose  por  los  Escribanos  timbres  apropladoa  &  \bh  ooplas  de  las  escritnrafl 
que  yersen  sobre  tales  bienes. 

Este  impuesto  produce  anualinente  $85,000  y  se  destlna  A  la  construcci6n  de 
edlficlos  universitarios. 

Con  la  renta  que  produce  ese  impuesto  se  ban  construfdo  espl4ndidos  ediflclos 
para  uoiversidad,  facultad  de  medicina  y  facultades  de  comerdo  y  de  mate- 
m^ticas. 

PEQUEZ^OS    nCPUESTOS. 

Para  fomento  de  la  Biblloteca  Nacional,  existe  un  Impuesto  de  $0.05  cobrado 
por  medio  de  un  timbre  que  se  aplica  a  cada  foja  de  informes,  copias,  testi- 
monios  y  certiflcaciones.  que  a  pedldo  de  particulares  o  por  mandato  superior, 
expidan  las  Oflcinas  dependlentes  del  Poder  EJecutivo  en  el  Departamento  de  la 
Capital.    Anualmente  produce  $7,000. 

Para  fomento  de  la  Direcci6n  General  del  Registro  del  Estado  CIyU,  existe 
tambi^n  un  impuesto  que  se  percibe  por  medio  de  timbres  apUcables  a  las 
partidas  de  nacimiento,  defunci6n  y  matrimonios.    Produce  anualmente  $11,000. 

Y  por  Ultimo,  para  la  Gaja  de  Jubllaciones  y  Pensiones  GlTiles  y  Caja  Mill- 
tar,  existen  otros  timbres  que  se  aplican  a  los  expedientes  y  a  los  dict&menes 
fiscales,  etc.,  dando  un  rendimlento  muy  reducido. 

ANEXO. 

Let  de  Impuestos  a  las  Hebencias,  Legados  y  Donagiones  de  17  de  Septdembbb 
DE  1914,  QUE  Modifica  y  AmplIa  las  de  30  de  Agosto  de  18S3  Y  10  DE  Julio  db 
1010.  Let  Aclabatobla  de  30  de  Septiembbe  de  1014.  Decbsto  REOLAUENTABia 


Poder  Legitlativo. 

El  Senado  y  Gdmara  de  Bepresentantes  de  la  Reptiblica  Oriental  del  Uruguay 
reunidos  en  Asamblea  General, 

Decsetan: 

Articulo  1.*  Las  herencias,  legados  y  donaciones  por  causa  de  muerte  cuyo 
causente  fallezca  despu^s  de  la  promulgaci6n  de  esta  ley,  pagar^  al  Estado  el 
impuesto  que  &  continuacl6n  se  expresa,  de  acuerdo  con  la  siguiente  escala: 

Tasa  aplicable  d  la  parte  hereditaria  6  hijuela,  legado  6  donad&n  oomprendido% 

entre. 


Qndos  de  perentMoo. 

t600& 

S2.500. 

S10,000. 

$10,000  & 
«iO,000. 

$20.0001 
$50,000. 

$50,0001 
$100,000. 

$100,0001 
$256,000. 

Mlsde 
$2SO/)00 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

DeaoendieDtes   legftimos  j   nar 
turales  menores  de  edad 

Desoendientee    legftimoe   6  na- 
turales  mayoree  de  edad  j  iMMte 
que  corresponde  al  cdnvuge  su- 
pAntite  por  aaignaoidii  Ibnoaa. . . 

Ascendientes  legitimoe  o  naturals 

Otaiyui^  sobre  el  exoedente  de\ 
poroi<hi  conyugal 

1 

3 

4 
6 

? 

11 

3 

8 

4 

6 
8 

12 

17 
18 

22 

3 

4 
3 

7 

9 

13 
18 
10 

28 

4 

A 
6 

8 

14 
19 
20 

24 

3 

6 

7 

9 

11 

15 
90 
21 

36 

6 

7 
8 

10 

12 

18 
21 
32 

26 

7 

8 
9 

11 

Hermanos,  hfjos^adoptlvos  y  pa- 
dree  adoptantes  en  testamento.. . 

Hermanoa,  hljoa  adoptivos  y  pa- 
dres adoptantes  ab  inteetato 

Colaterales  de  teroer  grado 

Golaterales  de  cuarto  Krado 

Colaterales  de  mis  de  caatro  gra- 
des yeztrafioe 

13 

IT 
22 
24 

27 
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La  cuota  de  impuesto  correspondiente  A  herederos  directos  es  por  la  parte  que 
ezceda  de  mil  quinlentoe  pesos. 

Art  2.®  El  Impuesto  que  se  crea  por  el  artfculo  anterior  gravar&  toda  trans- 
mlsi6n  de  bienes  por  herencia  6  legado  y  las  donaclones  entre  vivos,  si^ndole 
aplicable  el  articulo  3.**  de  la  ley  de  16  de  Julio  de  1910,  que  prev4  el  caso 
de  donaclones  entre  vivos,  el  que  solamente  se  modiflca  aumentando  el  Oerecho 
que  establece  el  5  por  ciento. 

El  articulo  2."*  de  la  ley  del  90  de  Agosto  de  1808  quede  modlflcado  tambi^n, 
elevando  al  5%  el  Impuesto,  cuando  el  heredero,  l^atario  o  donatario  est& 
domidliado  en  el  extranjero. 

Art  3.*  Modif fcase  el  artfculo  33  de  la  Ley  de  Herencias  de  30  de  Agosto  de 
1893  en  la  siguiente  forma : 

Los  actnarios  y  escrlbanos  no  podrdn  autorizar  escrituras  de  partici6n,  ez- 
pedlr  hijuelas,  ni  realizar  acto  alguno  que  afecte  el  domlnio  de  los  bienes  heredl- 
tarios,  sino  despu^  que  haya  sido  aprobado  Judicialmente  el  cdlculo  del  Im- 
puesto y  se  presente  certificado  de  haberse  pagado,  6  estar  exceptuado  del  pago 
del  mismo. 

De  dlcho  certificado  se  har&  referenda  en  la  escritura  con  la  ezpresidn  del 
nlimero,  fecha  y  oficina  que  lo  haya  ezpedido. 

Exceptt&ase  de  lo  dispuesto  en  el  inciso  1.®  el  caso  previsto  en  el  articulo  34. 

La  infracci6n  de  este  articulo  ser&  castigada  con  una  multa  igual  al  monto 
de  los  derechos  adeudados,  de  cuyo  pago  ser&n  solidariamente  responsables  los 
oontratantes  y  por  un  cincuenta  por  ciento  de  dicha  multa  los  escrlbanos  auto- 
rlzantes  de  los  contratos. 

Las  dlsposiciones  de  este  articulo  no  son  aplicables  d  los  casos  de  nuevos 
contratos,  salvo  que  en  las  copias  de  escrituras  particionarias,  hijuelas 
Judiciales  6  escrituras  en  cuya  virtud  se  otorguen,  no  conste  el  pago  del  im- 
puesto. 

Art  4.*  Suprfmese  la  obllgad6n  de  aflanzar,  contenida  en  el  artfculo  19  de  la 
Ley  de  Herencias  de  30  de  Agosto  de  1893. 

Art  5."*  El  produddo  del  impuesto  que  se  crea  por  la  presente  ley  se 
destinard. : 

El  60  %  al  Tesoro  de  Instrucci6n  Pdblica. 

Del  40  %  restante: 

A)  Velntlcuatro  mil  pesos  d  la  Oaja  de  Pensiones  Militares; 

B)  Treinta  mil  pesos  por  una  sola  vez  para  la  lnstalad6n  de  los  talleres 
de  la  Escuela  Educadonal  de  Varones  de  Su&rez. 

O)  Nueve  mil  seisdentos  pesos  al  Instituto  de  Ciegos  "General  Artigas" 

como  subvenci6n ; 
D)  El  sobrante  para  el  fondo  de  inters  y  amortizacldn  de  los  Vales  del 
Tesoro,  y  una  vez  amortizados  ^tos  d  rentas  generales. 

Art  6.*"  En  el  Departamento  de  Montevideo  se  podrd  continuar  tomando  como 
Imse  para  el  avaltio  de  los  bienes  rafces  el  que  las  propiedades  tengan  estable- 
ddo  para  el  pago  de  la  Gontribuci6n  Inmobiliarla.  En  los  demds  Departamentos 
tambi^n  iK>dr&  tomarse  la  misma  base  cuando  se  trate  de  propiedades  empadro- 
Dadas. 

Cuando  se  trate  de  propiedades  no  empadronadas,  se  procederd  d  la  tasaci6n 
de  lofi  inmuebles,  salvo  que  los  interesados  se  conformen  con  la  apredaci6n 
que  haga  la  Ofidna  de  Avaluaciones,  la  que  deberd  expedirse  dentro  del  t^rmino 
de  trcs  dfas. 

Tratdndose  de  propiedades  rurales,  la  tasad6n  6  apredacidn  se  contrae  al 
terreno,  con  presclndenda  de  las  mejoras  que  el  predio  contenga. 

Art  7.*  En  la  propiedad  de  los  Departamentos  de  campafla  se  aplicard  el  im- 
puesto sucesorlo  considerando  el  valor  de  tasaci6n  menos  un  20  %. 

Art  8.*  Los  Bancos,  Agendas  6  depositarios  en  general,  no  podrdn  entregar 
dinero,  tltulos  6  valores  mobiliarlos,  de  personas  fallecidas,  sin  previo  mandato 
Judidal. 

La  falta  de  cumplimiento  de  esta  obllgaci6n  serd  penada  con  multa  de  otro 
tanto  del  impuesto. 

Art  9.*  La  Ofidna  de  Estado  Civil  enviard  al  "Diario  Ofidal**  mensualmente 
la  llsta  de  los  falleddos  en  el  pafs,  que  serd  publicada  en  seccidn  especial  y 
dasiflcada  por  Departamento. 

Art  10.  Los  Bancos  u  otras  instltuciones  que  tengan  depositados  valores  cuyos 
duelkM  no  col>ren  los  intereses  estipulados  ni  se  presenten  d  reclamar  los  cupones 
por  mdfl  de  dnco  aftoa,  estdn  obligados  d  denunclar  el  hecho  d  la  Direcd6n 
Cteneral  de  Impuestos,  d  los  efectos  de  los  derechos  que  puedan  corresponder  al 
Ffaco. 
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En  caso  de  que  el  Banco  6  depositario  no  hlcieran  la  denuncla  dentro  de 
treinta  dfas,  cumplldos  los  clnco  afios,  pagar&n  una  multa  de  otro  tan  to  dd 
impuesto  correspondiente. 

En  caso  de  denuncla  de  blenes  de  propiedad  fiscal,  por  via  de  herencias  se 
adjudlcard  al  denunclante  la  tercera  parte  de  los  blenes  deposltados. 

Art*ll.  Dentro  de  los  treinta  dfas  de  promulgada  esta  ley,  los  deposltariod 
hardn  conocer  ft  la  DIrecci6n  General  de  Impnestos  el  nombre  de  las  personas 
que  se  encuentran  en  las  condlciones  del  artfculo  anterior. 

Art.  12.  Quedan  exonerados  de  este  Impuesto  los  herederos  directos  cuya 
cuota  hereditaria  no  exceda  de  mil  quinientos  pesos. 

Art  18.  Aum^ntase  &  sesenta  dfas  el  plazo  para  el  pa^o  del  impuesto  de 
herencias  y  donaciones  que  indica  el  artfculo  81  de  la  ley  de  1898. 

Ese  plazo  empezarft  &  reglr  despu^  de  ejecutoriado  el  auto  que  flja  la 
Uquidaci6n  respectiva. 

DI8POSICi6n  TBANSrrOBTA. 

Artfculo  14.  Quedan  en  suspenso  por  un  plazo  de  treinta  dfas  las  ejecuclones 
pendientes  por  pa^o  del  impuesto  de  herencias  y  ^xoneradas  de 'multa. 

Art.  15.  El  Poder  EJecutivo  reglamentard  la  presente  ley. 

Art  16.  Gomunfquese,  etc. 

Sala  de  Sesiones  de  la  Honorable  Cftmara  de  Representantes,  en  Montevideo 
A  17  de  Septiembre  de  1914. 

RiCABDO  J.  ASECO, 

Pretidente. 

Julio  M.  Clavelli, 

Seoretario. 

MiNIBTEBIO  DE  HACIENDA, 

Montevideo,  Septiembre  17  de  19U, 

Cdmplase,  acdsese  veclbo,  comunfquese  e  ins^rtese  en  el  Registro  de  este 
Mlnisterio  y  con  la  copia  respectiva  remftase  al  Ministerlo  del  Interior. 

Batlie  t  OBDdfhcz. 
Pedbo  0>sio. 

DEORETO  REGLAMENTARIO. 

MiNISTEBIO    DE    HaCIENDA, 

^fontrvideo,  Septiembre  2S  de  t9H, 

El  Presidente  de  la  Reptiblica,  reglamentando  la  ley  de  17  del  corriente, 
que  amplia  y  modiflca  las  de  80  de  Agosto  de  1893  y  16  de  Julio  de  1910, 
acuerda  y 

Decreta: 

Articulo  1.*  TjOS  impnestos  de  herencias,  legados  y  donaciones  continuarftn 
recaudftndose  por  la  Direccl6n  de  Impuestos  Directos  en  la  Capital  y  por 
las  Administraciones  de  Rentas  en  los  Departnmentos  del  litornl  ^  interior, 
con  arreglo  d  las  comunicaciones  que  les  sean  pasadas  por  los  Actuarlos  de 
los  respectivos  Juzgados  Letrados  y  los  Escribanos  de  Registro,  segdn  corres- 
pondan,  y  de  acuerdo  con  las  disposiciones  del  decreto  de  27  de  Septiembre 
de  1898. 

Art  2.*  La  expresada  Direcci6n,  en  cumplimiento  de  lo  dlspuesto  en  el 
articulo  5.*,  vertird  en  el  Banco  de  la  Reptiblica,  para  la  cuenta  corriente  de 
la  InstruccKSn  PiSblica,  el  60%  de  las  sumas  que  perciba  por  concepto  de  los 
Impuestos  creados  por  la  ley  que  se  refirlamenta. 

Igual  versidn,  en  la  cuenta  corriente  de  la  Instituci^n  nombrada  y  por 
el  mismo  porcentaje,  efectuardn  las  Administraciones  de  Rentas  en  las  respec- 
tlvas  Sucursales  del  Banco  de  la  Reptiblica. 

Art  8.*  Desde  la  fecha  en  que  se  recauden  los  impuestos  creados  por  la 
ley  de  17  del  corriente,  la  propia  Direccidn  de  Impuestos  efectuarfi  tambl^n 
las  siguientes  entregas: 

A  la  Oaja  de  Penslones  Mllltares,  dos  mil  pesos  mensuales,  para  comple* 
mentar  la  de  veinticuatro  mil  pesos  anuales,  que  se  le  asigna  por  el  referido 
articulo  6.*. 

Al  Instituto  de  Oi^^os  (General  Artlgas),  ochoclentos  pesos  mensnale8» 
para  complementar  la  de  nueve  mil  seiscientos  pesos  anuales  que  se  le  asigna 
por  la  ley. 
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A  la  Bscuela  Bducacional  de  Varonese  de  Joaquin  Sa&rez»  la  de  doa  mil  qui- 
nientos  pesos  mensuales,  hasta  completar  la  de  trlenta  mil  pesos  que  por  una 
sola  yez  se  le  aslgna  por  la  referida  ley. 

£1  saldo  de  la  renta  que  produzcan  los  referidos  impuestos  serA  vertido  en 
el  Banco  de  la  Repdblica  y  sua  respectivas  Sucursales,  en  la  cuenta  especial 
de  Vales  del  Tesoro,  que  al  efecto  le  ser&  abierta  al  Gobierno,  y  mientras 
dlchos  Vales  del  Tesoro  no  sean  amortlzados. 

Art  4.*  El  auto  aprobatorio  de  todo  c&lculo  6  liquidacl6n  de  impuesto 
establecerd  con  toda  preclsi6n  y  claridad  la  ley  y  disposicidn  de  ella  que  haya 
sido  apHcada,  asf  com'o  la  suma  que  cada  heredero  o  legatario  deberd  abonar 
por  impuesto  de  herencias  y  donaciones. 

Art  5/  Dictado  el  auto  d  que  se  reflere  el  articulo  anterior  y  pasado  que 
sea  en  autoridad  de  cosa  Juzgada,  los  Actuarios  de  todos  los  Juzgados  Letrados 
y  Tribunales  de  la  Repiiblica  lo  comunicardn  por  escrito  al  Ministerio  de 
Hacienda  y  d  la  Direcci6n  de  Impuestos  Directos,  en  la  Capital,  y  d  las 
Administraciones  de  Rentas  en  Oampafia,  con  transcripci6n  flel  de  la  liquida- 
€i6n  6  cdlculo  veriflcado  en  los  respectivos  autos. 

Expresardn  tambi^n  en  dicha  comunicaci6n,  como  antecedente  imprescindible, 
la  ley  que  haya  sido  aplicada  en  la  respectiva  iiquidacl6n  y  si  la  8ucesl6n  es 
testada  6  intestada. 

Art.  6.*  A  los  efectos  de  lo  dispuesto  en  el  articulo  10  de  la  ley  que  se  regla* 
menta,  la  Direcci6n  de  Impuestos  abrird  un  libro  en  que  anotard  las  denuncias 
que  formulen  los  Bancos  6  Instltuciones  de  Cr^ito  sobre  exlstencias  en  sus 
cajas  de  dep<3sitos  de  fondos  6  valores  cuyos  duefios  no  cobren  los  Intereses  ni 
retiren  los  cupones  durante  un  i)erfodo  de  mds  de  cinco  alios. 

Art  7.*  Queda  facultada  la  Direcci<5n  de  Impuestos  para  imprimir  en  hojas 
sueltas  la  ley  y  el  presente  Reglamento,  a  fin  de  remitlrlos  a  los  Tribunales, 
Juzgados,  Bancos  6  Instltuciones  de  CrMito  y  demds  oficinas  que  correspondan. 

Art  8.**  La  Direcci6n  de  Impuestos  Directos  rendird  mensualmente,  cuenta  d 
la  Ck)ntadurfa  General  del  producido  e  inversion  del  Impuesto  de  Herencias  y 
Donaciones. 

Art  9.*  (Transitorio)  De  acuerdo  con  el  articulo  14  de  la  ley,  durante  el 
t^rmino  de  treiata  dias,  contados  desde  el  17  del  cprriente,  no  se  aplicardn 
multas  por  pago  del  Impuesto  de  Herencias  y  Donaciones. 

Art  10.  Comunfquese,  publfquese,  etc. 

Battxs  Y  OiDd^te. 

Pedbo  Gosio. 

MiNISTEBIO  DB  HAGIKNDA, 

Montevideo^  Septiemhre  30  de  19H. 

Ck>n  esta  fecha  el  Poder  EJecutivo  ha  cumplido  la  slguiente  ley : 

*'Poder  Legislative. — ^El  Senado  y  Cdmara  de  Representantes  de  la  Repdblica 
Oriental  del  Uruguay,  reunidos  en  Asamblea  General,  decretan: — ^Articulo  1.* 
Decldrase  que  en  el  articulo  1.*  de  la  ley  sobre  herencias  y  donaciones,  fecha  17 
de  Septiembre,  donde  dice :  "  Descendientes  legitimes  6  naturales  menores  de 
edad  y  parte  que  corresponde  al  c6nyuge  supdrslte  por  aslgnaddn  forzosa," 
debe  decir :  **  Descendientes  legitimos  6  naturales  may  ores  de  edad  y  parte  que 
corresponde  al  c6nyuge,  etc."--<3ueda  autorizado  el  Poder  EJecutivo  para  hacer 
la  correcci6n  del  case  en  el  texto  de  la  ley. — ^Articulo  2.*  Comunfquese,  etc — 
Sala  de  Sesiones  de  la  Honorable  Cdmara  de  Representantes,  en  Montevideo  ft 
29  de  Septiembre  de  1914. — R.  J.  Abkgo,  Presidente. — Dom4nifo  Veracierto^ 
Secretario." 

Lo  que  transcribe  d  usted  para  su  conocimlento  y  demds  efectos. 

Saluda  d  usted. 

Pedbo  Cosio. 
Sefior  Director  General  de  Impuestos  Directos. 

CoBBBCCldN  ▲  XA  LET  DE  IMFUESTO  SOBSK  HEBBNCIAS  LB0AD08  T  DOITACIONES. 

Poder  Jjegislativo. 

YX  Senado  y  Cdmara  de  Representantes  de  la  Repdblica  Oriental  del  Uruguay, 
reunidos  en  Asamblea  General, 
Decretan: 

Articulo  1.*  Los  descendientes  naturales  mayores  de  edad  quedan  equlparados 
d  los  legitimos  tambi^n  mayores  de  edad,  d  los  efectos  de  la  tasa  apllcable  4 
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la  parte  de  herencia,  legado  6  donaci6n  que  reclban,  y  &  la  cual  se  reflere  la 
Ley  de  16  de  Julio  de  191. 

Art  2.*  Ck>mnnfqae8e,  etc 
Sala  de  Sesiones  de  ia  Honorable  G&mara  de  Represeotantes,  en  Montevideo  & 
29  de  Agosto  de  1912. 

MAitrfN  SuXbez, 

VicepresiderUe. 
JxjLio  M.  Olavelli, 

ABUNDANT  YBGETABLB  PRODUCTS  IN  VENEZUELA  FOR  DYEING 

AND  TANNING. 

By  ANDRfiS  YBARRA, 
Director  of  the  National  AttodatUm  of  AffricultariMt^^  CaracaM,  Venezuela. 

It  is  donbtfal  If  any  other  subject  bas  been  so  much  discussed,  both  In 
scientific  and  commercial  circles,  during  the  past  year  as  the  woeful  lack  of 
dyes  in  the  manufacturing  centers  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  in  certain 
sections  of  Europe.  To  a  great  extent  there  has  been  also  a  paucity  of  de- 
sirable materials  for  tanning  purposes.  A  study  of  statistics  shows  that  even 
before  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  shut  off  the  supply  of  dyes  almost  en- 
tirely, the  world's  demand  had  been  steadily  increasing  until  it  had  nearly 
doubled  In  two  decades.  Also  there  was  a  very  material  increase  in  the  demand 
for  the  raw  products  with  which  leather  is  tanned  and  subjected  to  other 
chemical  processes. 

The  most  casual  observer,  who  would  have  to  depend  upon  secular  reading 
during  the  past  year,  must  be  by  this  time  aware  of  the  real  reason  for  this 
unusual  situation,  namely,  that  one  great  nation  quiety  and  unostentatiously 
secured  control  of  one  of  the  world's  most  necessary  commodities.  That  phase 
of  the  subject  is  intensely  interesting,  it  is  well  nigh  dramatic,  but  it  has  no 
place  in  the  message  I  bear. 

Ck)mmendable  efforts  are  being  made  by  scientists  In  the  employ  of  large 
commercial  concerns;  Govemnuait  experts  are  exerting  themselves,  and  it  Is 
said  that  substantial  offers  of  awards  have  been  made,  both  by  private  enter- 
prise and  by  Governments,  to  procure  vegetable  or  chemical  colorings  as  reliable 
substitutes  for  what  can  not  now  be  obtained  from  usual  sources  of  supply • 
Because  of  the  evident  need  for  accomplishing  the  desired  results,  it  does  not 
seem  possible  that  the  investigators  should  overlook  the  splendid  opportunities 
existing  in  Venezuela. 

There  are  no  less  than  27  trees  and  plants  in  various  sections  of  Venezuela 
which  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  dependable  dyes.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  abundance;  most  of  them  are  well  known;  accessible  to  in- 
numerable navigable  rivers  and  various  railroads;  in  sections  where  health 
can  be  preserved  without  risk,  and  frequently  contiguous  to  towns  where  there 
are  most  of  the  modem  conveniences.  While  it  Is  possible  that  some  of  the 
least  known  of  these  products  are  In  parts  of  the  country  remote  from  modem 
methods  of  transportation,  there  has  never  been  any  disposition  to  dispute  that 
what  is  worth  having  ia  well  worth  going  after.  It  ia  not  recorded  that  any 
valuable  exploitation  has  been  made  under  ideal  conditions  of  comfort  Tet  I 
am  convinced  that  the  development  of  this  wonderful  Industry  in  Venezuela 
would  be  accomplished  quite  easily  and  at  the  minimum  of  expense. 

The  plant  called  '^chilca/'  thescientlflc  name  of  which  is  "baccharlspolvante," 
produces  a  fast  yellow  color,  which  the  natives  have  used  crudely  but  success- 
fully for  many  generations.    Also  they  are  familiar  with  "  rabU  relbum,"  the 
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Spanisli  name  of  which  is  *'  raicilla,'*  from  which  is  made  a  beautifui  dark  red. 
From  wtiat  might  be  called  ancient  times  the  '*  alcapassoso/'  or  "fnito  de 
tinta,**  has  been  adapted  in  mahing  a  beautifui  deep  purple.  The  ^  sangrito,*' 
the  Latin  name  of  which  has  not  been  determined,  produces  what  the  name 
implies,  the  color  of  blood.  The  leaves  of  the  '*  guarema,**  which  also  has  not 
been  classified  scientifically,  are  purple,  and  the  dye  from  them  is  permanent 
The  '*priche,**  the  "anil  silvestre,**  and  the  ** concha  de  corora,"  are  other 
names  applied  by  the  natives  for  trees  which  would  have  considerable  com- 
mercial value  if  attention  were  paid  to  them  by  those  whose  interests  are  most 
vitally  involved. 

In  addition  to  those  Just  mentioned,  there  are  19  varieties  of  trees  in 
Yenesuela,  all  definitely  classified,  which  are  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  making 
dyes.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  Spanish  are  sure  to  recognize  some  of  the 
following  names,  and  their  scl^itlfic  equivalents  will  be  familiar  to  those  of  you 
who  have  knowledge  of  such  matters.    For  example: 

Bark  of  paneque,  or  zaniJioxylum;  curcuma,  or  curcuma  longa;  palo  de  mora, 
or  charaguaney,  or  madura  tintoria;  brasil,  or  hemaiowylon  braMctto;  para- 
guatan,  or  oumtamtnef  tintcrie;  cartan,  or  cefUrolobium  rohuBtym^;  cuspa,  or 
galipea  cusparia;  naranjillo,  or  aspidosperme  vargasti;  caruto,  or  genipa  ameri- 
cana;  onoto,  or  Inxa  creUana;  tocino,  or  miconia  holoserices;  gangibrillo,  or 
dionurus  tripsacoides ;  conopio,  or  reneihnia  tylvestria;  echa  humo,  or  tecotna 
ehrysantJie;  guayabo  negro,  or  eugenia  moritziana;  onotillo,  or  vismia  fer^ 
rugines;  say,  or  toeimannia  balbisiana;  chica,  or  bigonia  chica;  and  campeche, 
or  hematoxyUm  campechamino. 

These  plants  and  others  adapted  to  the  same  purpose  are  scattered  through- 
out Venezuela,  along  the  many  rivers,  in  the  wide  reaches  of  the  watersheds 
and  on  the  mountain  slopes,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  uplands.  Many  of  them 
are  peculiar  to  the  plains  or  llanos,  of  which  there  are  many  thousands  of 
square  miles. 

Exactly  the  same  is  true  of  the  almost  unlimited  varieties  of  plants  containing 
tannic;  acid  to  a  greater  extent  tlian  25  per  cent  This  property,  so  necessary 
to  a  great  industry  that  grows  with  leaps  and  bounds,  is  found  in  the  leaf,  the 
fruit  and  the  bark,  and  while  some  of  the  trees  or  their  products  are  entirely 
familiar  to  the  markets,  there  are  scores  of  them  which  never  have  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  trade.  I  should  not  neglect  to  mention  '*La  Rosa  de 
Hontafia,'*  {harronea  grandicepM) ;  the  '*  alcomoque **  {bravadickia  virgilio) ; 
the  "  Jaque  negro  *'  {brosopes  cumaneriais) ;  the  "  sangre  del  drago  '*  {aandragon 
pieracapus  dropo)^  as  among  those  already  qualified  and  with  their  botanical 
names.  They  are  found  in  abundance  along  the  seacoast  in  the  many  mouths, 
and  along  the  margins  of  the  great  rivers,  as,  for  instance,  the  Orinoco;  and 
every  small  river  is  shaded  by  plants  of  these  or  similar  varieties.  Including  the 
"  sangales,*'  the  *' aricenlas,*'  and  the  "  laonucalaides,**  all  of  which  contain 
good  percentages  of  tanic  add. 

On  the  plains,  or  pampas,  is  the  "  chaparro,"  and  many  others  less  generally 
known.  Along  the  banks  of  the  River  Orinoco  for  hundreds  of  miles  are  the 
"curtidor"  and  the  "Jobo,"  while  the  *'yagruno"  abounds  in  the  mountains, 
and  a  great  number  of  astringent  plants  in  the  uplands  are  very  easily  explored. 
Also  the  "algarrpbo"  of  astringent  bark  and  fruit  containing  from  40  to  50 
per  cent  of  tanning  product  is  found  in  great  quantities  and  is  accessible.  The 
proportion  of  tanning  ingredients  in  "  acacias  "  and  "  mimosas  "  is  from  20  to 
40  per  cent  Many  of  them  already  have  been  qualified,  the  best  known  being 
"  macracantha,'*  **  tortuosa,"  *'  fameceana,"  "  leucanta,"  "  pithecalabain,*' 
"  uguiscote,**  and  '*  carocatama.'*  But  the  best  known  to  the  markets  is  "di- 
vidivi,'*  the  botanical  name  of  which  is  cae$dlpMa  cararia.    The  tannic  acid  and 
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the  gallc  add  contained  In  *'  dlYidivl  *'  is  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  and  still  the  ex- 
portation of  this  product  from  Venesnela  has  been  far  short  of  what  it  should 
be— from  8.680,000  kilos  in  1005-6  to  only  6,500,000  in  1910.  The  exportation 
of  mango  bark  has  been  even  more  inconsiderable  and  spasmodic,  dropping 
from  12,500,000  kilos  in  1907  to  2,500,000  in  1908,  8,000,000  in  1909,  and  less  than 
1,000,000  in  1910. 

But  wholly  aside  from  the  commercial  feature,  which  can  not  fairly  be 
omitted  even  in  a  cursory  discussion  of  these  vitally  important  commodities, 
Venezuela  not  only  includes  these  opportunities  in  her  vast  array  of  almost 
totally  undeveloped  natural  resources.  She  is  now  and  she  always  has  been.  In 
the  attitude  of  offering  relief  to  those  who  have  sought  with  diligence  to  solve 
one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  that  has  engaged  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  manufacturing  and  the  scientific  world. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  courteous  attention.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  This  completes  the  presentation  of  formal  papers. 
It  may  be  that  members  of  the  section  would  like  to  have  some  dis- 
cussion of  the  subjects  of  the  morning  or  to  ask  some  questions  of  the 
authors  of  the  papers.  If  not,  the  Chair  will  declare  the  morning 
session  adjourned. 

Adjourned  at  12.15  o'clock. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  SUBSECTIONS  1  AND  2  OF  SECTION  V 

AND  SUBSECTION  1  OF  SECTION  IX. 

New  WHiLARD  Hotel, 
Monday  afternoon^  January  5,  1916. 

Chairmen :  Brig.  Gen.  W.  H.  Bixbt,  John  H.  Brasheab,  Alexander 

Grahah  Bell. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2.80  o'clock  by  Chairman  Bixby. 

Papers  presented  by  Section  V : 

Merchant  marine,  by  Lewis  Nixon. 

Shallow-draft  boat  and  barge  transportation,  by  Col.  L.  H. 
Beach  and  Lieut.  Col.  Charles  Keller. 

Papers  presented  by  Section  IX : 

Hydroplanes  for  passenger  and  freight  transportation  on  in- 
land waters,  by  Gonzalo  Mejfa. 

Airships  to  assist  in  joining  North  and  South  America,  by 
Alberto  Santos-Dumont. 

The  Chairman  (Gen.  Bixby).  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  was  origi- 
nally intended  that  this  session  should  discuss  only  technical  sub- 
jects. We  have  found  it  possible,  however,  to  have  this  afternoon 
illustrated  lectures,  showing  the  use  of  the  hydroplane  and  airship. 
The  first  paper,  however,  of  the  session  is  of  a  technical  nature, 
although  it  does  possess  popular  interest.  It  has  been  prepared  by 
Col.  Lansing  H.  Beach  and  Col.  Charles  Keller,  of  the  Engineer 
Corps,  and  is  on  the  subject  of  ^  Shallow-draft  boats  and  barges  for 
river  navigation.''* 

The  Chairman.  The  next  paper  is  on  a  kindred  subject  in  navi- 
gation and  can  be  approached  at  a  little  different  point  of  view.  I 
refer  to  the  commercial  needs  of  the  country  and  the  methods  by 
which  a  boat  service  can  be  handled  and  encouraged.  These  pointe 
are  brought  out  in  the  paper  by  Mr.  Lewis  Nixon,  of  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  on  the  subject  of  "  Merchant  marine."* 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  we  may  think  on  the  subject  of  creat- 
ing and  developing  a  merchant  marine,  so  as  to  establish  transporta- 
tion between  the  different  countries  along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  we 
are  all  in  favor  of  developing  our  conmierce.  We  are  all  in  favor  of 
establishing  cooperation  between  the  various  countries  of  North  and 
South  America,  and,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  to  the  whole  world. 

^  This  paper  is  printed  In  Vol.  VI»  Bngineerlng,  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Pan 
American  Scientiflc  Congress. 
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It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  the  best  way  of  doing  it  without  an- 
tagonizing too  many  interests.  We  had  a  very  large  merchant  marine 
40  years  ago;  that  is,  large  in  comparison  to  the  merchant  marine  of 
other  countries.  Then  it  dropped  off.  Now  we  have  reached  a  stage 
where  we  want  to  build  it  up  again  and  where  everybody  sees  the 
importance  of  it. 

The  session  will  now  be  presided  over  by  Dr.  John  Brashear,  who 
has  been  this  last  year  president  of  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers and  director  of  the  Langley  Observatory.  Dr.  Brashear  has 
been  interested  in  astronomical  and  aerial  work  for  years,  and  because 
of  his  long  association  with  the  aviators  of  this  country  was  placed 
upon  what  is  known  as  the  Langley  Gold  Medal  Commission,  for 
handling  the  awarding  of  prizes  to  those  who  have  shown  the  greatest 
progress  in  aviation  during  the  year. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  as  the  presid- 
ing officer  for  the  next  portion  of  the  evening  Mr.  John  Brashear. 

Mr.  Brashear,  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  assure  you 
it  affords  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  as  a  sort 
of  memory  of  my  dear  friend.  Prof.  Langley.  It  was  expected  that 
Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  president  of  the  Langley  Gold  Medal 
Association  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  would  preside.  Dr.  Bell 
expects  to  be  here  a  little  later  on  to  give  these  good  gentlemen  a 
reception. 

The  memories  I  have  of  Prof.  Langley,  particularly  with  relation 
to  aerial  navigation,  extend  back  for  more  than  20  years.  In  fact, 
I  think  it  was  about  20  years  ago  that  he  first  became  interested  in 
the  subject  of  aerial  flying,  and  I  can  remember  very  well  how  that 
interest  was  promoted.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Lancaster 
read  a  paper  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  on  the  flight  of  birds — the  soaring 
birds.  This  gentleman  had  gone  to  Florida  and  had  so  disguised 
himself  that  the  vultures  and  other  birds  could  not  see  him  nor  detect 
him  as  he  climbed  up  into  the  trees  and  watched  them  through  a 
number  of  seasons.  As  he  read  his  paper  I  can  well  remember  how  he 
was  ridiculed.  Prof.  Langley  was,  however,  deeply  interested  and  im- 
mediately undertook  to  investigate  the  subject  critically,  as  he  did  all 
of  his  scientific  work.  I  can  remember  his  first  apparatus  for  the  test- 
ing of  many  kinds  of  large- winged  birds ;  his  rotating  table  on  which 
he  put  a  machine  that  we  will  call  a  dynamometer  photoplanograph. 
Sometimes  he  photographed  the  results  and  sometimes  they  were 
observed  by  a  cylinder  he  had.  I  can  remember  it  very  well,  because 
the  apparatus  was  made  in  the  little  hall  over  which  I  happened  to 
be  presiding;  and  those  experiments  were  carried  on,  as  I  say,  with 
the  precision  of  all  his  astronomical  and  scientific  work.    That  was 
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one  of  the  reasons  why  the  committee  gave  the  gold  medal  to  Eif  el, 
who  was  continuing  the  work  of  Langley,  and  I  believe  still  is  at  the 
present  time.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  time  to  go  through  that  won- 
derful history,  but  am  glad  to  let  you  know  that  I  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  it  so  long.  I  came  to  this  meeting  purposely  to  hear  these 
two  papers,  which,  I  am  sure,  will  be  most  interesting  papers.  The 
only  regret  I  have  is  that  our  dear  friend  Langley  is  not  with  us. 

Two  years  ago,  through  the  kindness  of  a  good  friend  who  is  in 
the  audience  to-day,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  flight  in  a  ma- 
chine. When  I  was  soaring  up  above  the  plain  at  Los  Angeles,  2,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  it,  looking  down  over  the  wonderful  scene  and 
sailing  around  like  a  bird,  with  absolutely  no  fear,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, the  only  thought  of  your  good  friend,  ^  Uncle  John,  of  Pitts- 
burgh,''  as  they  call  me,  was  that  I  wished  my  dear  friend  Langley 
were  with  me.  I  hope  he  has  wings  up  yonder,  where  the  disappoint- 
ment of  some  newspaper  men  will  not  belittle  the  glory  of  that  splen- 
did man,  who  was  the  honored  associate  of  Henry  and  other  illustri- 
ous men  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

I  now  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Dr.  Gk>nzalo  Mejfa, 
of  Colombia. 

HYDROPLANES. 

By  QONZALO  MSJIa. 

Mr.  CBAntMAN,  Ladixs,  and  Gentubmen  :  I  have  come  to  speak  to  yon  in  a 
language  that  is  not  my  own.  I  ask  your  indulgence.  Business  of  a  very  press- 
ing nature  calls  me  back  to  my  country,  but  I  have  laid  aside  my  personal 
convenience  because  I  believe,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  I  have  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  message  to'  deliver,  and  surely  no  better  occasion  to  do  so  could  pre- 
sent Itself,  for  Pan  Americanism  is  holding  its  Second  Scientific  Congress  in 
Washington  to-day,  and  there  are  gathered  here  worthy  representatives  of  each 
and  every  one  of  our  American  nations. 

There  is  one  problem  that  is  common  to  us  all.  We  have  boundless  natural 
resources;  we  have  untold  wealth  of  every  description.  Nature  has  lavished 
her  rarest  gifts  upon  us,  but  in  order  to  bring  them  forth  and  to  derive  from 
them  those  benefits  which  are  hers  by  right.  South  America  must  have  means  of 
communication.  Now,  we  all  know  that  no  network  of  railways  covers  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  of  the  New  World;  that  many. decades — centuries  per- 
haps— ^must  elapse  before  they  can  be  built  But  if  we  are  without  artificial 
highways,  if  the  rails  patiently  laid  down  by  the  toll  of  men  are  lacking,  we 
have  a  superabundance  of  natural  highways,  of  mighty  rivers,  which,  with  their 
myriad  tributaries,  stretch  in  all  directions  over  the  face  of  our  native  lands. 
Hitherto  they  have  been  of  little  use  either  for  intercommunication  or  for  trans- 
portation, because  our  South  American  rivers  abound  in  shallows  and  in  sand 
bars,  and  are  mostly  navigable  only  for  slow  rear-wheel  boats  of  insignificant 
draft. 

This  is  espedaUy  true  of  my  own  country,  Ck>lombia.  BogotA,  the  capital,  is 
700  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  only  means  of  communication 
is  the  Magdalena  River  up  to  Oirardot,  from  where  the  railroad  runs  to  the 
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capital.  Despite  its  width,  which  varies  from  1  to  2  miles,  the  Magdalena 
offers  great  difficulties  to  regular  nayigation.  In  the  dry  season  only  boats  draw- 
ing 3  feet  of  water  or  less  can  paddle  up  it  Its  bed  and  its  banks  are  mostly 
of  shifting  sand  and  progress  by  night  is  almost  impossible  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  its  length.  In  the  rainy  season  we  have  an  express  service 
of  river  steamboats  that  cover  the  000  miles  from  the  coast  to  Girardot  in  nine 
days.  They  leave  BaranquiUa  on  fYidays  only.  The  traveler  who  arrives  there 
on  a  Saturday  must  wait  till  the  following  Friday  to  continue  his  journey  to- 
the  capital,  or  he  must  content  himself  with  a  slower  boat,  making  the  trip 
in  from  12  to  15  days.  To  the  inconveniences  of  a  slow  and  tedious  voyage 
must  be  added  the  discomforts  of  a  blistering  tropical  sun,  to  say  nothing  of 
swarms  of  mosquitoes.  So  the  only  people  who  ever  go  to  Bogot&  are  those  who 
have  urgent  business  there — ^Bogot6,  a  seat  of  learning  and  of  letters,  an  intel- 
lectual center  since  the  days  of  the  Gonqulstadores,  which,  besides  its  social  and 
artistic  attractions,  boasts  a  climate  of  perpetual  spring.  Bogota  is  a  dty 
apart  from  the  world,  shut  off  by  lack  of  means  of  conununicatlon.  I  believe 
that  every  man  who  has  found  himself  must  do  or  try  to  do  something  for  his 
country  during  his  life.  As  a  Ck>lombian,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  I 
determined  to  try  to  remedy  so  disastrous  a  state  of  affairs. 

The  impracticability  of  building  a  railway  through  an  undeveloped  and  difficult 
country  in  the  present  state  of  (Colombia's  finances  led  me  to  seek  a  more  prompt 
solution  of  the  problem  by  building  a  boat  without  a  keel  and  drawing  little  or 
no  water,  which  would  glide  over  the  surface  of  the  river  at  a  high  speed  and  at 
least  carry  passengers  and  malL  I  considered  that  the  only  way  to  construct 
such  a  craft  was  to  rely  on  air  propulsion.  I  am  not  an  engineer  and  I  lack  the 
technical  knowledge  that  would  have  permitted  me  to  undertake  the  building  of 
such  a  boat  myself.  So  I  wrote  to  Louis  Bleriot,  the  well-known  French  aviator,, 
telling  him  of  my  idea  and  offering  to  place  funds  at  his  disposal  for  the  neces- 
sary experiments.  In  1012  Bleriot  built  a  boat  for  me  that  made  45  miles  an 
hour,  but  it  was  not  a  practical  commercial  success,  because  it  was  too  lights 
carried  only  three  people,  and  was  more  of  a  sporting  proposition,  in  which 
everything  had  been  sacrificed  to  speed. 

The  Ck>mte  de  Lambert,  who  many  years  previously  had  experimented  with 
gliding  boats,  returned  to  his  researches  in  1913  and  succeeded  in  turning  out  a 
boat  that  gave  very  promising  results.  About  that  time  I  managed  to  get  an- 
other boat  built,  of  the  type  Bonmaison  ricochet,  by  Mr.  J.  Panchart,  which  I 
tried  out  on  the  Magdalena  River ;  but  it  had  a  submerged  screw,  and  although 
it  could  make  the  trip  from  BaranquiUa  to  Girardot  in  24  hours,  this  experiment 
convinced  me  that  the  submerged  screw  must  be  dispensed  with  altogether  for 
that  purpose.  In  1914  I  went  back  to  Paris  to  get  the  Comte  de  Lambert  to 
build  me  some  air-propelled  gliding  boats.  The  war  broke  out  and  I  had  to 
abandon  my  work  in  Europe  and  come  to  the  United  States,  where  I  arranged 
with  Mr.  D.  La  Chappelle  to  build  the  Tolanda  11,  which  I  have  recently  tried  out^ 
and  with  full  success,  on  tiie  Hudson  River.  With  this  boat  the  distance  from 
BaranquiUa  to  Girardot  can  now  be  covered  in  less  than  24  hours.  You  could 
go  from  Buenos  Aires  to  La  Asuncion  in  30  hours,  or  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco  to  San  Fernando  de  Apure  in  50  hours. 

The  Yolanda  II  is  a  raftlike  boat  made  of  six  separate  pontoons,  five  of 
which  form  the  main  deck  that  is  about  20  feet  square.  The  sixth  pontoon  is 
smaller,  is  placed  in  front,  and  carries  the  rudder  that  is  connected  to  an  ordi- 
nary automobile  steering  wheel.  The  boat  obeys  the  driver  as  easUy  as  any 
car  and  is  absolutely  safe  because  the  pontoons  are  fuU  of  kapok,  which  makes 
it  unsinkable.  In  the  center  of  the  20-foot  deck  is  a  big  automobile  body  con- 
taining a  seat  for  the  driver  and  10  comfortable  wicker  chairs.    At  the  rear 
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of  the  deck  are  monnted  two  powerful  air  propellers  like  those  used  on  the 
battle  planes  of  the  armies  In  Europe,  each  with  its  own  IdO-horsepower  gaso- 
line engine.  These  revolve  at  1,200  revolutions  per  minute.  As  soon  as  the 
motors  are  started  the  boat  seems  to  try  to  rise  from  the  water,  and  as  the 
speed  increases  she  glides  across  the  surface.  The  faster  the  speed,  the  nearer 
the  approach  to  the  sensation  of  sliding  over  the  ice.  Gliding  over  the  water 
has  been  described  by  one  of  the  newspaper  men  who  accompanied  me  on  my 
trial  trip  from  Nyack  to  New  York  as  not  quite  flying,  but  something  far  better 
than  motoring. 

However,  I  do  not  wish  to  weary  you  with  descriptions  of  the  boat  itself, 
which  I  shall  show  you  in  a  few  minutes  in  moving  pictures.  I  know  that  the 
Yolanda  II  is  only  a  small  beginning,  but  I  know  also  that  it  is  a  boat  that  has 
glided  across  the  surfftce  of  the  Hudson  at  40  miles  an  hour  with  a  dozen  people 
on  board.  If  she  were  fitted  with  lighter  engines  (those  I  now  have  weigh  more 
than  a  ton)  she  could  easily  make  50  miles  an  hour.  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
you  my  belief,  my  conviction,  that  the  development  of  this  small  beginning 
presents  unforeseen  potentialities.  I  am  well  aware  that  air-propelled  boats 
are  no  new  thing.  Many  times  the  air  propeller  has  been  experimented  with 
and  abandoned,  as  it  proved  to  be  entirely  inferior  in  efficiency  to  the  sub- 
merged screw  for  the  ordinary  type  of  vesseL  That  is  true  for  the  slower  sqpeed, 
but  the  demand  for  speed  has  kept  on  increasing  and  has  led  to  the  evolution 
of  the  hydroplane.  The  experience  has  shown  that  the  practical  speed  limit 
of  the  submerged  screw  for  hydroplanes  has  been  nearly,  if  not  quite,  reached. 

As  the  air-propelled  gliding  boats  only  have  to  overcome  air  resistance,  and 
the  surface  friction  of  water,  the  increase  in  their  size  and  speed  calls  for 
no  such  enormous  increase  in  motor  force  as  is  the  case  with  ordinary  boats 
which  have  to  cleave  their  way  through  the  water  as  they  proceed;  or  even 
as  is  the  case  with  regular  hydroplanes,  the  resistance  of  the  water  to  the 
submerged  screws  and  shafts  of  which  offset  the  advantages  gained  by  their 
gliding  qualities.  It  is  a  demonstrated  fact  that  at  all  speeds  over  40  miles 
per  hour  the  air  propeller  is  more  efficient  than  the  water  propeller  for  the 
gliding  boats.  Here  in  the  United  States,  in  1915,  the  record  with  a  regular 
submerged  screw  hydroplane  was  59  miles  an  hour  and  needed  750  horsepower. 
In  France,  Paul  Tissandier,  in  1913,  made  60  miles  an  hour  (98  kilometers)  in 
an  air-propelled  boat  with  160  horsepower. 

The  advance  of  civilization  with  all  the  material  prosperity  that  modem 
development  brings  in  its  train  depends  upon  ease  and  rapidity  of  communica- 
tion. All  of  that  fabulously  rich  but  actually  railroadless  continent  that  we 
South  Americans  love  and  cherish  can  be  transformed,  almost  overnight,  by  the 
use  of  rapid  air-propelled  gliding  boats,  into  one  of  the  portions  of  the  earth 
best  provided  with  means  of  communication.  And  the  day  when  we  will 
ascend  all  the  rivers  of  South  America  at  40,  50,  or  60  miles  an  hour — a  thing 
that  can  be  done — the  whole  world  will  marvel,  we  South  Americans  will 
marvel,  at  the  natural  wealth  hidden  in  our  native  countries.  And  there  is  no 
better  field  for  American  industry  and  for  American  enterprise  than  the  manu- 
facture of  this  type  of  boat,  the  demand  for  which  will  be  unlimited  and  the 
construction  of  which  I  come  here  to  throw  open  to  all.  I  might  have  worked 
in  silence.  Now  that  I  have  succeeded  I  might  have  taken  my  boat  to  Colom- 
bia, perfecting  and  protecting  my  idea  as  I  went,  with  no  other  object  than 
the  making  of  money.  But  I  have  had  no  such  aim,  The  spirit  in  which  I 
come  before  you  is  not  that  of  one  who  seeks  to  advertise  his  goods.  My  aim 
is  far  higher.  I  welcome  others  to  the  field.  My  little  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence are  at  the  disposal  of  all.  My  sole  desire  is  to  see  air-propelled  gliding 
boats  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
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The  posaibility  of  building  safe  and  practical  air-propelled  gliding  boats  that 
travel  over  the  surface  of  the  water  without  any  draft  is  not  a  theory — it  is  a 
fact  There  is  the  Yolanda  II  that  I  have  taicen  up  and  down  the  Hudson  River, 
starting  from  Nyack,  where  for  months  the  whole  population  had  gathered  to 
watch  my  trials.  I  have  had  on  board  his  excellency,  the  minister  of  Colombia, 
Seflor  Don  Julio  Betancourt,  who  can  bear  me  witness.  With  a  number  of 
other  gentlemen  we  came  down  from  Nyaclc  to  Bighty-sizth  Street  landing, 
New  York,  a  distance  of  22  miles,  in  35  minutes.  I  had  intended  to  show  yon 
that  trip  in  moving  pictures,  but  unfortunately  there  is  some  trouble  with  the 
machine  and  I  can  not  show  it. 

I  have  delivered  my  message.     It  amounts  to  this : 

Latin  Americans,  here  is  a  man  who  believes  with  such  a  conviction  as  to 
have  devoted  four  years  of  his  life  and  resources  to  his  ideal  that  your  rivers 
can  be  changed  into  splendid  roads,  roads  with  the  surface  of  a  speedway  and 
never  a  hill  to  climb;  roads  that  will  show  no  signs  of  wear,  no  matter  how 
heavy  the  traffic.  This  gives  you  the  one  thing  you  lack — ^means  of  communica- 
tion. 

North  Americans,  here  is  a  new  and  untold  field  of  enterprise  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  inventive  genius  and  constructive  ability  of  your  great  United 
States — a  field  that  will  bring,  I  believe,  wealth  to  you  and  prosperity  to  your 
sister  Republics. 

North  Americans,  Latin  Americans,  United  Pan  Americans,  give  a  thought, 
give  a  careful  thought,  to  the  potentialities  of  this  small  beginning.  It  may 
become  an  instrument  of  progress.  I  may  be  compelled  to  stop  before  reaching 
the  promised  land,  but  I  do  not  want  my  Ideal  lost  Give  it  a  thought  and  If 
I  should  be  wrong,  the  only  thing  you  can  lose  is  your  valuable  time,  and  no 
more.    If  I  be  right  you  may  be  able  to  serve  the  Americas,  your  world. 

Here,  as  in  everything  else,  the  interests  of  North  and  South  America  are 
identical.  They  do  not  clash.  They  never  ought  to  be  allowed  to  clash.  This 
is  the  time  when  the  unification  of  all  of  the  interests  of  the  New  World  is  up- 
permost in  the  minds  of  thinking  men.  The  Pan  American  Union  is  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  the  inward  and  spiritual  bond  that  binds  us  all  into 
one  homogeneous  brotherhood  of  nations. 

That  is  my  conception  of  Pan  Americanism,  and  that  is  why  I  have  come  to 
address  you. 

The  Chaibhan.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  felt  it  a  sort  of  duty  as 
well  as  a  very  great  pleasure  to  write  a  New  Year's  letter  to  my  good 
friend  of  40  years,  Andrew  Carnegie,  at  the  beautiful  Pan  American 
building.  In  it  I  told  him  that  while  this  was  supposed  to  be  a  Pan 
American  scientific  congress,  that  the  peroration  and  conclusion  of 
every  address,  engineering,  scientific,  or  what  not,  expressed  a  feel- 
ing of  fellowship  and  brotherhood  and  of  everything  that  stands  for 
the  unity  of  the  South  and  North  American  States.  We  have  had  it 
exemplified  here. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  the  24th  of  January  last  I  sat  in  the 
building,  on  Dye  Street,  of  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  I  had 
in  my  hand  a  receiver,  and  the  friend  I  am  going  to  introduce  had  a 
replica  of  the  original  instrument  over  which  he  sent  the  first  tele- 
phone message.  We  were  connected  up  by  wire  3,000  miles  in  length. 
I  do  not  think  that  you  will  hear  him  any  plainer  than  I  did  on  that 
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wonderful  day  when  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  were  connected  together. 
My  good  friend,  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  president  of  the 
Langley  Grold  Medal  Association  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  will 
take  my  place  in  the  chair.    Dr.  Bell,  we  are  glad  to  see  you. 

The  Chairman  (Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell).  I  am  sure  we  are 
all  gratified  to  have  had  presiding  upon  this  occasion  Dr.  Brashear,  a 
man  of  many  titles,  but  with  one  at  least  significant  to  us — ''  Friend 
of  Langley,"  pioneer  of  aviation,  who  taught  the  world  what  to  do, 
although  he  never  saw  a  flying  machine  in  the  air. 

It  is  very  gratifying,  when  we  look  over  the  progress  of  the  past,  to 
see  what  the  Americans  have  done  in  forwarding  aerial  locomotion. 
Aerial  locomotion,  though  the  dream  of  ages,  has  been  left  to  the 
twentieth  century  to  be  accomplished.  In  fact,  the  twentieth  century 
had  hardly  opened  when  the  dirigible  balloon  that  had  been  so  long 
sought  after  and  which  had  given  great  promise,  but  had  not  yet 
been  successful,  had  at  last  made  its  appearance.  In  1901  the  world 
was  startled  by  the  successful  construction  of  a  dirigible  balloon 
which  went  around  the  Eif el  Tower  and  returned  to  the  place  from 
which  it  started — an  achievement  presented  to  the  world  by  a  Bra- 
zilian, Mr.  Santos-Dumont.  That  was  really  the  beginning  of  the 
dirigible  balloons  of  the  twentieth  century  and  the  Zeppelins  that 
we  hear  so  much  of.,  Mr.  Santos-Dumont  was  not  content,  however, 
in  being  the  first  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  world  in  this  way,  but 
in  1906  he  was  the  first  to  fly  in  public  with  a  heavier-than-air  flying 
machine. 

It  is  true  that  both  in  the  matter  of  dirigible  balloons  and  in  the 
matter  of  flying  machines  others  had  been  previously  working,  gener- 
ally in  secret.  In  our  own  country  the  Wright  brothers  had  flown, 
but  no  one  knew  what  they  were  doing.  It  was  all  kept  in  secret.  It 
was  not  until  September,  1908,  that  the  Wright  brothers  flew  in 
public.  So  that,  if  we  look  back  to  the  progress  of  aerial  locomotion 
in  the  twentieth  century,  to  find  out  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  origination  of  this  modem  movement  that  has  given  us  the 
practical  conquest  of  the  air,  we  go  back  for  the  dirigible  balloon  to 
the  public  exhibitions  of  Mr.  Santos-Dumont  in  1901  and  to  his  exhi- 
bitions of  heavier-than-air  machine  flying  in  1906. 

Brazil,  in  the  person  of  Santos-Dumont,  has  contributed  notably 
to  the  development  of  aerial  locomotion,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  are 
very  glad  to  welcome  here  to-night  so  distinguished  and  eminent  a 
gentleman. 

Gen.  BixBT.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  before  Mr.  Santos-Dumont 
begins  this  lecture  I  wish  to  announce  that  this  is  an  imusual  honor — a 
special  honor — ^that  you  are  receiving,  since  this  is  the  first  public 
address  of  Mr.  Santos-Dumont  on  this  great  subject. 
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HOW  THE  AEROPLANE  MAT  EFFECT  CLOSER  ALLIANCE  OF  THE 
SOUTH  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  ALBERTO  SANTOS-DUMONT. 

Because  of  the  difficult  geographical  conditions  in  the  continent  of  South 
America,  which  have  made  railroads  in  many  regions  impossible  and  have  mili- 
tated against  adequate  transportation  and  communication,  that  closer  union  of 
the  States  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  which  has  been  so  desirable  has  been 
handicapped  and  hindered.  Important  cities  located  at  high  altitudes  have  been 
Isolated  by  the  lack  of  railroads  and  means  of  efficient  communication.  Some, 
indeed,  seem  practically  out  of  touch  with  modern  civilization.  Because  of  the 
long  and  tedious  distance  from  the  United  States  and  the  extensive  period  of 
time  required  to  cover  the  distance  by  steamship,  that  closer  alliance  of  the 
South  American  countries  with  the  United  States  which  has  been  llicewlse  so 
desirable  has  been  retarded.  To  people  living  in  the  United  States,  Brazil, 
Argentina,  and  the  other  countries  of  South  America  seem  inaccessible  and 
remote.  To  us  who  have  lived  in  South  America,  New  Yorlc  seems  more  distant 
than  Paris.  A  gulf  of  time  and  distance  has  separated  us.  It  has  impeded  the 
development  of  profitable  business  relations.  With  the  trade  of  the  world 
affected  by  the  BSuropean  war,  the  development  of  commerce  between  the  two 
continents  has  become  of  more  urgent  importance. 

The  countries  of  this  hemisphere  are  of  one  family.  To-day  they  are  like  the 
members  of  a  family,  who  live  in  different  houses,  in  a  state  of  estrangement. 
The  peace,  strength,  and  well-being  of  a  family  depend  upon  close  association, 
understanding,  sympathy,  Interchange  of  views,  cooperation,  and  cordial  and 
friendly  good  will.  For  the  greater  development  and  strength  of  the  countries 
of  this  hemisphere  a  closer  association,  a  closer  interchange  of  views  and  better 
facilities  for  communication  and  trading  relations  are  vitally  necessary.  Who 
knows  when  some  European  power  may  menace  an  American  State?  Who  can 
tell  if,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  present  European  war,  some  power  may  not 
reach  out  to  grasp  territory  in  South  America?  Is  war  between  the  United 
States  and  an  European  ix>wer  to  be  regarded  as  absolutely  improbable?  A 
more  firmly  knit  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  her  southern  neigh- 
bors would  mean  a  greater  and  more  formidable  strength. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  difficulties  that  have  retarded  the  development  of  com- 
merce, better  facilities  in  transportation  and  communication  and  the  fostering 
of  friendly  relations.  I  believe  these  difficulties  are  about  to  be  overcome.  I 
feel  certain  that  the  present  obstacles  in  time  and  distance  will  be  surmounted. 
The  isolated  cities  of  South  America  will  be  brought  into  touch  with  the  world 
of  the  day.  Separated  countries  will  meet  despite  the  barriers  of  mountains, 
rivers,  and  forests.  The  United  States  and  the  countries  of  South  America 
will  be  brought  together  as  closely  as  are  England  and  France.  The  distance 
from  New  York  to  Buenos  Aires,  which  is  now  over  20  days  by  steamship,  wUl 
be  abbreviated  to  a  trip  of  a  few  days.  With  time  and  distance  annihilated  the 
commercial  relations,  so  long  deferred,  will  spontaneously  develop.  We  shall 
have  facilities  for  prompt  communication.  We  shall  get  into  closer  contact* 
We  shall  become  stronger  in  the  bonds  of  understanding  and  friendship. 

All  this,  gentlemen,  will,  I  believe  be  effected  by  the  aeroplane.  I  do  not 
think  many  years  will  pass  before  there  will  be  established  aeroplane  services 
between  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States  and  the  capitals  of  South  Ameri- 
can countries.  With  a  Ctovernment-owned  aeroplane  mail  service,  communi- 
cation between  the  two  continents  will  be  cut  from  20  days  to  two  or  three  days. 
The  transportation  of  passengers  between  New  York  and  the  remote  points 
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in  South  America  is  not  impossible.  Yes,  gentlemen,  I  believe  the  modem 
improved  aeroplane  will  solve  the  problems  with  which  we  have  struggled  for 
years.  I  believe  the  aeroplane  will  knit  the  various  States  of  the  continent 
into  an  integrally  united,  cooperating,  and  friendly  combination,  allied  for 
their  own  well  being  in  trade  and  commerce  as  well  as  for  strength  in  times 
of  possible  war. 

Last  May  or  June,  while  I  was  in  Buroi^e,  I  received  a  gracious  invitation 
from  the  governors  of  the  Aero  Club  of  America  to  come  to  the  United  States 
as  their  guest  in  order  to  confer  with  them  on  the  problem  of  bringing  the  Pan 
American  nations  nearer  to  one  another  by  means  of  aerial  navigation.  I  was 
much  honored  and  pleased,  and  so  wrote  to  the  governors  of  the  club,  telling 
them  how  heartily  I  commended  their  idea.  I  deeply  regretted  at  the  time 
that  I  could  not  at  once  respond,  as  I  had  been  invited  by  my  friend,  M.  di 
Soriano,  the  great  sportsman,  who  holds  all  power-boat  records,  to  cruise  with 
him  on  his  yacht  in  the  north  of  Spain.  Because  of  my  previous  acceptance, 
I  was  compelled  to  postpone  responding  to  the  invitation  of  the  governors  of 
the  Aero  Club  and  delay  my  visit  to  the  United  States  until  October. 

Is  the  possibility  of  aerial  navigation  between  the  United  States  and  the 
South  American  countries  merely  a  ftotastic  speculation?  Personally,  I  believe 
that  aerial  navigation  will  be  used  for  the  tranaportation  of  mail,  and  pas- 
sengers as  well,  between  the  two  continents,  and  that,  perhaps,  very  soon. 
Some  of  you  may  shake  your  heads  incredulously  and  smile  at  this  prediction ; 
yet  12  years  ago  when  I  said  that  aerial  machines  would  take  an  important 
part  in  the  waging  of  future  wars  people  likewise  shook  their  heads  and  smiled. 
On  the  14th  of  July,  1903,  I  flew  over  the  great  Longschamps  military  revue. 
One  hundred  thousand  soldiers  took  part  in  this  revue ;  there  were  from  300,000 
to  400,000  spectators.  That  was  the  first  time  aerial  navigation  was  a  feature 
of  a  military  demonstration.  At  that  time  I  predicted  that  aerial  warfare 
would  be  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  future  military  campaigns,  liy 
prediction  was  scoffed  at  and  resented  by  militarists,  who  could  not  see  the 
airship  in  any  light  but  as  a  childish  toy.  They  would  not  discuss  it  seriously ; 
but  consider  what  has  happened  since  then.  Consider  the  invaluable  work  the 
aeroplane  has  done  during  the  present  war  for  the  contending  armies.  Aviation 
has  revolutionized  warfare.  Cavalry,  which  was  regarded  as  of  such  momentous 
Importance,  has  passed.  In  his  book  on  "  Cavalry,"  Bernhardi  declared  cavalry 
was  of  supreme  importance.  Before  the  present  war.  Sir  John  French,  who  for 
more  than  a  year  conunanded  the  British  forces  at  the  front,  wrote  a  preface 
to  the  Bnglish  edition  of  Bemhardi*s  book,  emphasizing  the  authority  of  Bern- 
hardi and  urging  England  to  develop  her  cavalry.  What  has  happened  since  the 
war?  Cavalry  has  given  way ;  aviation  has  taken  its  place. 

The  aeroplane  has  proved  of  supreme  importance  in  reconnolssance.  From  the 
aeroplane  air  scouts  can  locate  the  position  of  an  enemy*s  trenches ;  they  can 
observe  the  enemy's  movements — the  transportation  of  guns,  ammunition,  and 
troops ;  they  can  locate  the  enemy's  batteries  and  anticipate  offensive  movements. 
Fr<»n  aeroplanes,  by  wireless  and  by  signaling,  they  can  direct  the  fire  of  their 
forces.  By  information  sent  by  wireless  from  aerial  scouts,  great  guns  can  be 
accurately  directed  against  an  enemy's  trenches  or  his  batteries.  The  air  scout 
Is  of  more  value  in  the  defense  of  coasts  than  cruisers.  He  is  not  so  easy  a  mark 
for  the  enemy's  guns.  He  is  beyond  the  target  of  the  enemies  submarine.  He 
can,  firom  his  vantage  point,  observe  the  approach  of  an  enemy  fleet  and  by 
wireless  warn  his  own  fleet  He  can  detect  submarines  and  destroy  them.  In 
Europe  they  have  now  developed  an  Invisible  aeroplane,  the  wings  of  which  are 
made  of  a  new  material  transparent  as  glass.    At  the  height  of  3,000  feet  this 
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machine  can  hardly  be  seen.    Aviation  has  proven  the  most  effective  weapon  iu 
warfare,  both  in  offensive  and  defensive  campaigns. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  development  of  the  aeroplane — in  the 
aeroplane  itself,  in  motors,  and  aeroplane  guns — ^has  been  marvelous.  Who,  five 
years  ago,  would  have  believed  that  aeroplanes  could  be  used  to  attack  hostile 
forces — that  cannon  bullets  could  be  sent,  with  deadly  effect,  upon  an  enemy 
from  the  inaccessible  heights  of  the  air?  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  ma- 
chines have  been  improved.  They  have  been  increased  in  size,  and  some  are 
now  made  all  of  steel.  Motors  have  also  undergone  a  steady  improvement 
The  most  amazing  thing  has  been  in  the  development  of  the  aeroplane  gun.  At 
first  the  recoil  of  guns  in  shooting  constituted  the  most  serious  difficulty  in 
regard  to  attacks  from  the  air.  The  repeated  and  sudden  shock  of  recoil  In 
firing  even  small  guns  very  soon  shattered  the  fragile  structure  of  the  aeroplane 
thus  used  and  put  it  out  of  order.  This  impediment  has  now  been  overcome. 
A  new  gun  has  been  invented  which  gives  no  recoil.  This  gun  consists  of  a 
tube,  in  which  two  shots  are  simultaneously  discharged  by  a  single  explosion. 
At  the  moment  of  firing,  one  shot — the  deadly  steel  shell — speeds  down  toward 
the  enemy;  a  second  shot,  which  is  made  of  sand,  is  discharged  backwards. 
Thus  two  discharges  are  made  at  once,  with  the  result  that  there  is  no  recoil 
In  the  guns.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  shot  used  from  aeroplanes,  from 
guns  which  recoiled  in  firing,  was  small.  I  understand  that  in  this  new  gun 
they  are  using  d-centimeter  shells.  Imagine  the  effectiveness  of  this  terrific 
cannon  fire  from  aeroplanes.  This  alone  serves  as  an  illustration  of  the  quick 
progress  made  in  aerial  navigation  for  warfare. 

Gentlemen,  if  the  aeroplane  has  proven  itself  so  useful  in  the  conduct  of  war, 
how  much  more  useful  should  it  not  be  in  times  of  pence.  If  war  has  served 
as  an  Incentive  in  this  amazing  development,  how  much  greater  to  scientists  and 
inventors  should  be  the  incentive  to  develop  the  aeroplane  that  it  may  serve 
the  nations  in  pursuits  of  commerce  and  the  development  of  friendly  interna- 
tional relations. 

Less  than  a  decade  a'go  my  aeroplane  was  considered  a  marvel.  In  this  ma- 
chine, in  which  there  was  a  place  for  only  one  person,  I  used  a  motor  of  about 
20  horsepower.  At  first  I  was  only  able  to  fly  a  few  meters  and  then  a  few 
kilometers.  My  record  was  a  12-mile  flight.  I  could  carry  only  enough  gasoline 
to  fly  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

At  that  time  the  aeroplane  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  toy.  No  one  could 
have  believed  it  posRlble  for  aviation  to  develop  to  the  degree  it  has  In  the 
present  day.  Then  we  went  out  to  fly  only  when  there  was  no  wind,  usually 
after  sunrise  or  sunset,  when  a  handkerchief  would  not  move  In  the  air.  People 
believed  that  an  aeroplane  could  fly  only  when  there  was  no  wind. 

To-day  machines  are  being  made  capable  of  carrying  30  passengers,  of  travel- 
ing in  the  air  for  hours,  of  making  nearly  1,000  miles  without  touching  ground, 
and  which  are  driven  by  1,000-horsepower  motors.  An  aeroplane  has  been  up  in 
the  air  as  high  as  26,200  feet  and  has  flown,  without  touching  the  earth  for  24 
hours,  12  minutes ;  and  from  sunrise  to  sunset  an  aeroplane  has  traveled  1,300 
miles.  We  no  longer  fear  wind  or  weather.  The  modern  machine  can  brave 
any  gale  and  fly  through  a  storm  of  any  velocity,  and  can  also  rise  above  the 
regions  of  storms.     Even  now  the  aeroplane  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

In  a  short  period  of  10  years  the  aeroplane  has  developed  more  rapidly  than 
did  the  automobile.  With  the  aeroplane  we  can  now  travel  over  140  miles  an 
hour.  For  commercial  purposes  and  for  International  communication  both  rail- 
road and  automobiles  reach  a  point  where  their  utility  ends.  Mountains,  forests, 
rivers,  and  seas  block  their  progress,  but  the  air  affords  an  unhindered  speedway 
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to  the  aeroplane;  it  can  travel  over  mountains,  forests,  and  seas;  it  can  unite 
continents.    The  atmosphere  is  our  ocean  and  we  have  ports  everywhere.. 

I,  who  am  myself  somewhat  of  a  dreamer,  never  anticipated  what  I  beheld 
recently  when  I  visited  an  enormous  factory  in  the  United  States.  There  I  saw 
thousands  of  skilled  mechanics  engaged  in  the  building  of  aeroplanes,  of  which 
from  12  to  18  are  finished  daily.  To  expedite  the  shipments  of  these  machines 
railroad  sidings  have  been  constructed  into  the  factories  themselves.  To  me 
the  scene  looked  more  like  a  dream  than  a  reality,  for  among  the  aeroplanes  con- 
structed there  is  one  capable  of  flying  over  600  miles  and  carrying  80  people. 

To  illustrate  further  the  possibilities  and  future  of  the  aeroplane,  I  would  like 
to  describe  this  new  machine.  This  aeroplane  is  six  times  larger  than  any  yet 
tried.  It  can  carry  sufficient  gasoline  to  give  It  a  cruising  range  of  more  than 
600  miles  at  a  speed  of  75  miles  an  hour.  By  decreasing  the  load,  so  as  to  increase 
the  fuel  capacity,  this  distance  can  be  greatly  increased.  The  power  plant  con- 
sists of  seven  motors — six  of  160  horsepower  each  and  one  of  40  horsepower. 
With  about  eight  passengers  this  machine  has  a  further  capacity  for  carrying 
700  gallons  of  gasoline,  60  gallons  of  oil,  and  a  useful  load  of  3,000  pounds.  By 
decreasing  the  3,000-pound  cargo  the  number  of  passengers  can  be  approximately 
increased  to  over  30. 

This  machine  is  built  with  three  planes,  spreading  133  feet.  The  length  is  68 
feet ;  the  rudder  area  54  square  feet ;  fixed  tail  area,  horizontal,  126  square  feet. 
The  weight  of  the  hull  and  planes  is  8,000  pounds  and  of  the  motors  4,000  pounds. 
With  a  crew  of  eight  men,  weighing  1,200  pounds;  oil  and  gasoline  weighing 
5,250  pounds ;  and  a  load,  presumably  of  ammunition,  of  3,000  pounds,  there  is 
a  total  weight  which  can  be  carried  through  the  air  of  21,000  pounds,  or  over 
10  tons.    This  is  unprecedented. 

This  new  machine  presents  several  significant  and  valuable  aspects.  The 
1,000-horsepower  motors  drive  three  propellers.  Two  tractor  screws  are  set  at 
either  side  of  the  boat  hull  in  front  and  one  pusher  screw  is  set  amidship  in 
the  rear.  Once  an  altitude  is  gained,  two  of  these  propellers  enable  the  boat  to 
sail  at  an  even  keel.  In  descending,  it  is  said  that  the  boat  can  be  propelled  by 
a  single  motor,  maintaining  a  gliding  angle  of  about  15  to  1,  enabling  it,  if 
desirable,  in  descending  from  a  height  of  2  miles,  to  traverse  30  miles  of  land. 
Armored  in  all  the  vital  spots,  capable  of  flying  nearly  700  miles,  of  carrying  the 
new  aeroplane  gun  projecting  9-centimeter  shells,  you  can  understand  what  a 
formidable  aerial  dreadnaught  Is  being  turned  out  for  effective  work  on  the 
battle  front  in  Europe. 

Developed  by  the  needs  and  exigencies  of  warfare,  this  same  machine,  diverted 
from  purposes  of  destruction,  will  prove  of  incalculable  value  as  an  instrument 
in  the  useful  pursuits  of  the  race.  At  the  present  time  it  is  quite  possible  that 
one  of  these  aeroplanes  could  make  the  trip  between  New  York  and  Valparaiso 
or  between  Washington  and  Rio  Janeiro.  A  stopping  station  for  the  taking  oa 
of  supplies  of  fuel  could  be  arranged  every  600  miles. 

The  chief  problem  confronting  aerial  navigation  lies  in  the  Improvement  of 
the  motor.  Frankly,  the  present  motor  is  not  yet  what  it  should  be.  The 
aeroplane  itself  has  developed  more  quickly  than  the  motor.  The  aerqplane 
motor  to-day  is  as  unreliable  as  the  automobile  motor  was  15  to  20  years  ago. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  automobile  you  could  not  go  out  driving  without  hav- 
ing trouble  with  the  carburetor  or  the  ignition  apparatus.  The  magneto  was 
i»ot  yet  discovered.  Now  you  can  go  out  driving  In  a  car  and  travel  many  thou- 
«and8  of  miles  without  a  breakdown.  With  the  exception  of  the  pneumatic  tires,, 
which  are  still  in  their  infancy,  I  have  had  no  trouble  with  my  last  car  for 
three  years.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  the  aeroplane  motor  will  be  de- 
veloped to  such  a  degree  that  it  will  give  no  more  difllculty  than  the  motors  of 
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the  best  and  most  modern  automobile  made.  At  present  the  motor  of  an  aero- 
plane Qiust  be  comparatively  light,  while  at  the  same  time  it  Is  subject  to 
constant  work.  With  the  automobile  you  can  give  the  motor  periods  of  rest. 
Arriving  at  the  top  of  a  hill  you  can  shut  the  motor  off  while  the  car  goes 
down.  This  is  not  possible  with  the  aeroplane.  I  believe  the  problem  will 
soon  be  solved.  Already  steel  has  been  improved  and  made  stronger  by  special 
processes.  No  one  can  say  how  far  we  can  go  in  strengthening  steel.  If  scien- 
tists like  Edison,  Tesla,  Henry  Wise  Wood,  Sperry,  and  Curtlss  devoted  their 
attention  to  this  subject  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  motor,  I  am  sure,  would  be 
speedily  perfected. 

Mr.  Curtlss  has  already  done  for  practical  aviation  more  than  anyone  In  the 
world.  He  developed  the  hydroaeroplane  first,  then  the  flying  boat,  then  the 
two-motor  air  yacht  America,  then  the  Super- America ;  now  he  Is  building  the 
large  air  yacht  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  Mr.  Curtlss  himself  was  the 
first  man  to  successfully  fly  an  aeroplane  from  the  water  and  alight  on  the 
same  element. 

Another  difficulty  confronts  aerial  navigation.  This  Is  the  problem  of  flnd- 
ing  one's  position  In  an  aeroplane.  We  use  the  compass,  but  the  compass  Is 
not  sufficient.  The  captain  of  a  steamship  uses  both  compass  and  sextant 
Traveling  high  over  the  land  In  an  aeroplane,  the  aeronaut  can  not  use  the 
sextant,  as  he  has  no  level  horizon.  In  an  aeroplane  we  do  not  know  accu- 
rately enough  the  height  at  which  we  are  flying,  and  for  astronomical  calcu- 
lations with  a  sextant  accurate  knowledge  of  one*s  height  is  necessary.  I 
believe  that  a  kind  of  artificial  horizon,  made  with  a  mirror  held  horizontally 
by  a  gyroscope,  will  solve  this  problem.  In  the  scientific  application  of  the 
gyroscope  a  scientist  has  achieved  marvelous  results.  Not  only  can  an  aero- 
plane be  now  automatically  controlled  by  the  gyroscope,  but  also  a  big  steamer. 
Perhaps  the  majority  of  you  here  present  have  suffered  from  seasickness. 
Perhaps  you  will  be  astonished  and  happy  to  learn  that  the  cause  of  seasick- 
ness in  the  rocking  of  ships  has  been  removed.  Mr.  Sperry's  perfection  of  the 
gyroscope  enables  great  ships  to  remain  still  in  the  midst  of  storms.  While  the 
gyroscope  has  not  been  adopted  conmiercially  on  passenger  ships,  some  of  the 
new  United  States  men-of-war  are  now  fitted  with  them.  Thus  they  remain 
steady  In  the  fiercest  seas  and  can  take  accurate  aim  with  their  guns.* 

With  an  improved  motor  and  efficient  means  of  guiding  one*s  course,  the  aero- 
plane Is  certainly  destined  to  figure  as  one  of  the  most  effective  mediums  in  the 
development  of  commerce  and  the  welding  together  of  nations  that  lie  far  dis- 
tances apart. 

Countries  In  which  well-made  roads  did  not  exist  were  the  first,  I  believe,  to 
adopt  the  railroad  and  steam  engine.  The  development  of  the  United  States 
has  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  railroad.  If  It  were  not  possible  for  people  to 
travel  quickly  by  railroad  from  Texas  to  Chicago,  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York,  the  closely  welded  union  that  exists  between  the  States  would  not  be 
possible.  The  railroad  has  brought  distant  places  close  to  one  another.  Rail- 
roads are  the  nerves  and  arteries  of  the  United  States.  In  the  new  countries 
of  South  America  there  are  not  many  railroads.  In  fact,  because  of  precipitous 
mountain  ranges  and  vast  rivers,  railroads  have  not  been  possible.  The  coun- 
tries of  South  America  have  remained  isolated  and  apart  because  of  this.  There 
are  cities  so  high  no  railroads  can  reach  them.  Indeed,  there  are  hardly  roads 
of  any  kind.  To  these  cities  the  aeroplane  would  bring  civilization  and  progress. 
Aeroplanes  could  carry  malls  between  them  and  other  South  American  cities. 
Commercial  relations  could  be  effected.  Passengers  might  be  carried,  for  in- 
stance, between  Quito  and  San  Diego.  I  foresee  a  time  when  there  will  be 
established  regular  aeroplane  services  between  all  the  South  American  cities. 
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I  believe  these  countries,  lacking  railroads,  will  be  the  first  to  adopt  aerial  navi- 
gation. This  will  inevitably  bring  about  a  more  intimate  union  between  these 
countries. 

I  should  not  be  surprised  if,  in  a  few  years,  there  will  be  aeroplane  lines 
operating  between  the  cities  of  the  United  States  and  South  America.  At  the 
present  time  business  relations  can  not  develop  because  of  the  long  time  re- 
quired in  traveling  and  the  delay  of  mails.  An  aeroplane  mail  service  would 
facilitate  commerce.  Whereas  it  takes  a  steamship  over  20  days  to  go  to  South 
America,  an  aeroplane  would  make  the  trip  in  3  or  4  days.  Men  engaged  in 
export  and  import  trade  having  big  deals  in  hand  could  have  agents  make  the 
trip  in  four  days,  closing  the  contracts  that  under  present  conditions  must 
pend  during  the  transit  of  mail  communications  from  20  to  40  days  and  more. 
The  diplomatic  relations  between  the  Governments  of  Washington  and  the  South 
American  countries  would  be  more  intimately  established.  New  York  could 
have  the  newspapers  of  South  American  capitals  on  the  newsstands  Just  as  Chi- 
cago and  Philadelphia  papers  are  now  on  sale.  People  in  South  America  would 
similarly  become  acquainted  with  the  life  and  news  of  the  metropoli  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  people  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Wash- 
ington would  know  what  is  going  on  in  South  American  cities.  The  literature 
of  the  various  nations  would  be  exchanged  and  we  should  learn  to  see  the  point 
of  view  of  the  different  countries. 

Besides  the  strength  that  is  to  be  gained  by  a  closer  alliance  of  the  South 
American  countries  among  themselves  and  also  with  the  United  States,  there 
is  another  point  to  which  I  would  draw  your  attention.  All  the  European  coun- 
tries are  old  enemies.  Here  in  the  new  world  we  should  all  be  friends.  We 
should  be  able,  in  case  of  trouble,  to  intimidate  any  European  power  contem- 
plating war  against  any  one  of  us,  not  by  guns,  of  which  we  have  so  few,  but 
by  the  strength  of  our  union.  In  case  of  war  with  any  European  power  neither 
the  United  States  nor  the  great  South  American  countries  could,  under  present 
conditions,  adequately  protect  their  extensive  coasts.  It  would  be  Impossible 
to  patrol  the  shore  of  Brazil  and  Argentina  with  a  seagoing  fleet.  Only  a  fleet 
of  great  aeroplanes,  flying  200  kilometers  an  hour,  could  patrol  these  long  coasts. 
Scouting  aeroplanes  could  detect  the  approach  of  hostile  fleets  and  warn  their 
own  battleships  for  action.  One  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  protection 
would  be  in  such  squadrons  of  aeroplanes,  owned  by  the  Grovernments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  various  South  American  countries.  In  case  of  war  these 
aeroplane  fleets  would  enable  the  United  States  and  South  American  countries 
to  operate  as  allies  in  protecting  their  coast  lines.  Am  I  speaking  of  an  im- 
possibility? 

Remember  that,  10  years  ago,  when  I  came  to  the  United  States  with  my  20- 
horsepower  airship,  no  one  would  talk  seriously  about  aerial  navigation.  We 
now  see  what  the  aeroplane  has  done  in  Europe  in  taking  observations,  directing 
battles  and  the  movements  of  troops,  in  attacking  the  enemy,  and  in  the  pro- 
tection of  coasts. 

Close  association  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  mutual  understanding 
and  friendship  between  nations  as  well  as  among  human  beings.  Having  already 
attained  a  speed  5  to  10  times  that  of  the  fastest  steamboat,  the  aeroplane,  as 
soon  as  motors  are  improved,  will  undoubtedly  bring  the  two  continents  closer 
and  thus  effect  an  indissoluble  alliance.  With  a  record  now  of  over  200  kilo- 
meters an  hour,  I  believe  that  in  a  few  years  the  aeroplane  will  make  300  to 
400  kilometers  an  hour.  This  would  bring  the  most  distant  places  in  South 
America  within  one  or  two  days'  Journey  from  New  York. 

Up  to  the  present,  time  and  distance  have  separated  the  Americas.  In  the 
ancient  days,  when  there  were  no  means  of  communication  between  the  small 
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States  and  tribes  of  Europe,  enmities  and  racial  lmtre<ls  were  born  and  fostered 
by  wars  which  have  survived  the  centuries  and  which,  developing  through  the 
generations,  have  found  their  most  terrible  climax  in  the  present  war.  Let  us 
hope  that,  by  means  of  the  aeroplane,  the  barrier  of  distance  and  lack  of  com- 
munication between  the  United  States  and  South  America,  which  so  often 
develops  into  misunderstandings,  may  be  utterly  overcome,  with  the  result  that 
for  all  future  time  the  nations  of  the  new  world  may  abide  in  cordial  and  coop- 
erating concord.  Lack  of  communication  in  the  old  days  is  the  basic  cause  of  a 
disunited  and  fighting  Europe.  Let  us  hope  aerial  navigation  will  effect  a  per- 
manently united  and  friendly  America. 

The  Ambassador  from  Brazil.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, you  need  not  fear  that  I  will  take  your  time  very  long.  I  am 
known  as  a  brief  speaker,  and,  besides,  it  will  be  a  case  of  conscience 
for  me  to  take  your  time.  I  have  been  hearing  speakers  and  papers 
read  since  this  morning.  It  is  also  a  kind  of  personal  feeling  which 
makes  me  go  into  the  matter  directly.  I  received  a  letter  just  now  re- 
questing me  to  make  an  announcement  here,  and  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  very  important  one,  and  that  it  is  more  or 
less  in  the  spirit  of  this  so-much-spoken-about  Pan  Americanism. 
This  is  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  Aero  Club  of  America : 

Exmo.  Sr.  Domicio  da  Gama, 

Ambassador  from  Brazil,  M'ashington,  D.  C. 

My  Deab  Sir  :  It  Is  a  source  of  extreme  rep:ret  to  me  that  I  can  not  be  pres- 
ent with  you  to-day  to  hear  the  admirable  a<ldres3  of  your  illustrious  inventor 
and  sportsman,  Mr.  Alberto  Santos-Dumont,  which  I  have  just  read.  I  heartily 
approve  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Mr.  Santos-Dumont,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Aero  Club  of  America  and  the  27  affiliatod  aero  clubs  approve  the  plan  proposed. 

We  believe  with  Mr.  Santos-Dumont  tiiat  these  aeroplanes  of  to-<lay  which 
already  make  it  possible  to  carry  a  dozen  p;issengers  and  a  ton  of  useful  load  at  a 
speed  of  85  miles  per  hour  can  solve  most  difficult  problems  of  transportation, 
and  that  if  applied  for  this  purpose  as  well  as  for  sport  in  and  between  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  they  will  become  one  of  the  most  effective 
factors  in  bringing  these  nations  into  closer  and  most  friendly  alliance.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Santos-Dumont,  "  the  aeroplane  will  knit  the  States  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  into  an  integrally  united,  cooperating,  and  friendly  combination, 
allied  for  their  well-being  in  sport,  trade,  and  commerce,  as  well  as  for  strength 
in  times  of  possible  war." 

There  are  thousands  of  places  not  connected  by  railways  or  roads  right  in 
the  United  States,  and  there  must  be  tens  of  thousands  on  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, where  aeroplanes  could  transport  mail  and  "  express  "  merchandise  at 
a  fraction  of  the  time  required  at  the  present  time.  Taking  only  two  instances 
from  a  plan  outlined  by  the  United  States  Post  Office,  the  aeroplane  makes  it 
possible  to  carry  mail  between  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  in  a 
district  most  closely  connecteil  by  railways,  In  2  hours  and  15  minutes,  w^hereas 
it  now  takes  8  hours  and  10  minutes;  between  Santa  Maria  and  Maricopa,  CaK, 
the  aeroplane  can  deliver  the  mail  in  1  hour,  where  it  now  takes  15  hours  and 
10  minutes. 

This  is  made  possible  by  tlie  fact  that  the  aeroplane  can  travel  in  straight 
line,  by  the  shortest  route,  and  makes  every  place  an  aerial  port.  All  other 
vehicles  must  follow  roads,  and  they  are  handicapped  wherever  there  are  no 
roads. 
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For  this  reason  we  may  well  expect  that  there  will  soon  be  thousands  of 
aeroplanes  in  use  for  peaceful  purposes  on  this  continent,  which  will  form  a 
valuable  aeronautical  reserve  to  be  available  for  the  protection  of  the  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Dispatches  from  Europe  make  us  realize  daily 
that,  whereas  air  craft  are  the  deciding  factors  and  the  most  effective  weapons 
against  submarines,  had  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  10,000  aero- 
planes in  use  for  port  and  commercial  purposes  this  continent  could  be  well 
protected  against  unpleasant  contingencies. 

Appreciating  these  truths,  and  concurring  heartily  in  the  sentiment  expressed 
by  Mr.  Santos-Dumont,  the  Aero  Club  of  America  wishes  to  assist  in  hastening 
the  coming  of  the  day  when  we  may  travel  in  the  air  from  Rio  de  .Tanelro  to 
New  York,  and  vice  versa,  making  the  trip  in  a  few  days,  and  to  bring  the 
people  of  this  continent  into  closer  relation  through  sport.  As  a  first  step,  we 
take  pleasure  in  announcing  through  you  the  offer  of  a  $5,000  Pan  American 
aviation  trophy  to  be  competed  for  annually  by  the  representatives  of  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  under  the  rules  to  be  made  by  a  commit- 
tee of  representatives  of  these  nations,  the  first  competition  to  take  place  at 
Kio  de  Janeiro  as  soon  as  possible.  The  following  competitions  may  take 
place  in  the  countries  represented  by  the  successful  winners  of  the  trophy. 
A  cash  prize  of  .$5,000  is  offered  with  the  trophy  to  go  to  the  winner  of  the 
first  comiK^tition. 

The  aviators  who  will  fly  in  this  race  will  be  pioneers,  who  will,  in  the  name 
of  sport,  oi>en  the  aerial  highways  for  the  people  of  this  continent  to  travel  in. 
It  is  to  be  hope<l,  therefore,  that  each  country  will  give  hearty  cooperation  in 
the  carrying  out  of  this  project. 

The  conquest  of  the  air  through  dynamic  fliglit  has  been  made  possible  by 
Americans.  The  Wright  brothers,  who  made  the  first  flight ;  your  illustrious 
inventor  and  sportsnuin,  Alberto  Santos-Dumont,  who,  after  demonstrating  to 
Europe  that  the  air  could  be  navigated  with  dirigibles,  evolved  an  aeroi)lane 
and  made  the  first  fliglit  ever  made  in  Europe  and  the  first  public  flight  ever 
made  in  the  world;  Glenn  H.  Curtis,  the  father  of  marine  flying;  Chavez  and 
Bielovucci,  who,  by  flying  over  the  Alps,  led  the  way  to  the  conquc^st  of  U^e 
mountains ;  all  these  pioneers  are  Americans.  Tlu'ough  them  the  New  World 
has  given  the  Old  World  wings,  a  suitable  return  for  the  gift  of  civilization. 
Santos-Dimiont's  flight  near  Paris,  Wilbur  Wright's  flight  at  Auvours,  Chavez's 
and  Bielovuccl's  flights  over  the  Alps,  Curtls's  flights  with  the  hydroplane  and 
the  flying  lumt  In  Europe — each  of  these  events  may  be  consldere<l  by  posterity 
as  being  as  significant  as  the  discovery  of  this  continent  by  CNilumbus. 

Assuring  you  lagaln  of  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Aero  Clu!)  of  America 
nnd  its  afliliated  aero  clubs  in  fostering  the  development  of  Pan  American 
aeronautics,  I  beg  to  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Alan   R.   Hawley, 
Prcftident  Aero  Club  of  America, 

The  Chairman  (Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell).  I  am  sure  that 
Mr.  Santos-Dumont  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  great  success  of 
this,  his  maiden  flight.  We  know  how  his  predictions  of  the  use  of 
aeroplanes  in  war  have  come  too  true,  and  I  am  sure  I  express  the 
sentiment  of  this  audience  that  we  wish  most  heartily  that  his  pre- 
dictions that  the  aeroplanes  may  be  of  equal  use  in  peace,  may  be 
true  and  serve  to  bring  closer  together  the  American  nations. 
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Mr.  Brasheab.  I  would  like  just  a  moment  to  pay  a  tribute  to  my 
friend  Langley. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Brashear  has  the  floor  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Brasheab.  About  three  years  after  Prof.  Langley  conunenced 
his  work  in  aviation  he  sent  a  messenger  for  me,  asking  me  to  come 
over,  as  he  thought  he  had  made  a  wonderful  discovery.  I  went  over 
to  dinner  and  sat  down  with  him.  He  was  quite  excited.  He  said, 
^  I  believe  I  have  found  a  way  to  stabilize  the  flying  machine."  He 
said  that  he  thought  he  had  it  in  the  very  instrument  that  our  good 
friend  Mr.  Sperry  has  developed  to  such  a  wonderful  extent.  So,  I 
wish  to  pay  this  tribute  to  Mr.  Langley.  It  was  he  who  suggested — I 
do  not  know  that  Mr.  Sperry  knew  anything  about  it — ^that  the 
gyroscope  would  be  used  for  stabilizing.  That  suggestion  came  from 
my  good  friend  Langley  20  years  ago,  and  I  hope  you  will  all  give 
him  credit  for  it. 

Hereupon,  at  6.45  oVlock,  the  session  adjourned. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  SUBSECTIONS  2,  3,  AND  4  OF  SEC- 
TION IX, 

New  Wbllabd  Hotel, 
Monday  afternoon^  January  Sj  1916. 

Honorary  Chairman,  Manuel  Gamio. 
Chairman,  Edwin  K.  A.  Seliqman. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  3.25  o'clock  by  Chairman  Selig- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  start  with  a  paper  by  Dr.  Baf  ael  Guirola, 
ex-secretary  of  the  treasury  of  Salvador,  who  will  read  us  a  paper  on 
"  Commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Central  America.'* 


COMERCIO  EXTRE  ESTADOS  UNIDOS  T  CENTRO  AMERICA. 

Por  RAFAEL  GUIROLA  D.. 

EX'MinUtro  de  Hacienda,  Cr4dito  Pliblico,  FametUo,  etc.,  de  la  BepiihUoa  de  El 

Salvador, 

Invltado  por  el  Instituto  Garne^e  para  asistir  como  hu^ed  de  honor  a 
esta  magna  Asamblea,  cumple  a  ml  deber  dar  ptiblico  testlmonio  de  alto 
respeto  y  profunda  gratitud  hacla  esa  benem^rita  Instituci6n  que  me  dispense 
tan  sefialado  homenaje,  proporclon&ndome  la  grata  oportunidad  de  ezponer 
a  los  ilustres  congreslstas,  dentro  de  los  reducidos  Ifmites  de  un  obligado 
resumen,  mis  ideas  concretas  en  orden  a  las  relaciones  de  indole  comerclal 
y  econ6mlcas  que  deben  ezlstir  entre  los  cinco  pafses  hermanos  de  Gentro 
America — que  para  mi  espfritu  patridtico  constituyen  una  sola  y  fecunda 
nacionalidad — ^y  la  pujante  Rept&blica  Americana,  ilamada  a  tan  halagUefios 
destinos. 

Inscrito  mi  nombre  en  la  Secci6n  IX  del  Gongreso,  que  se  reflere  a  las  deli- 
cadas  e  importantes  materlas  de  "  Transporte,  Goinerclo,  Flnanzas  e  Impuestos/* 
esta  breve  exposicl6n  seguird  el  orden  trazado  en  el  Programa. 

TRANftPOBTES. 

Si  Estados  Unidos  anhelan  ensanchar  su  comercio  en  los  pafses  del  istmo 
centroamericano,  tienen,  ante  todo,  que  prestar  preferente  atenci6n  al  im- 
portante  tema  de  las  vfas  de  comunicaci6n  marftimas. 

Bastante  ezpedicito  eziste  trat&ndose  de  Europa,  con  la  cual  es  f&cil  y 
hacedero  el  intercambio  de  productos;  pero  con  Estados  Unidos,  los  mejores 
deseos  se  ban  desvanecido  ante  la  ansencia  de  un  medio  regular  y  constante  de 
transporte. 

Para  remediar  esa  defidencia,  harto  dolorosa,  sugiero  estos  medios,  de  natu- 
raleza  esencialmente  prftctica : 

I. — ^Un  alto  deber  de  conveniencia  continental  aconseja  a  Estados  Unidos 
acordar  una  prudente  rebaja  a  los  Impuestos  de  tonelaje  sefialados  por  el 
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tr^nsito  de  buques  mercantefi  al  trav^  del  Canal  de  Panamd.  Actualmente, 
esos  impuestos  aun  se  mantienen  muy  elevados. 

Esa  obra  gigantesca,  producto  del  genio  norteamericano,  debe  consider  arse 
como  un  fuerte  atalaya,  que  est&  pregonando  al  mundo  la  fraternidad  de 
America.  No  es  dable,  pues,  que,  en  el  presente  ni  el  porvenlr,  se  conylerta  en 
objeto  de  especulaci6n. 

II.  Urge  establecer  Hneas  de  nayegaci<3n,  estimulando  su  desarrollo,  mediante 
todo  apoyo  moral  y  pecuniarlo. 

Nadie  Ignora  que  Inglaterra  y  Alemania  se  han  atrafdo  el  comercfo  mundial 
prestando  con  largueia  todo  apoyo  oflclal  a  sus  Ifneas  de  vapores,  que  reco- 
rrleron  triunfalmente  los  mares  hasta  que  abandonados  los  serenos  caminos 
de  la  fraternidad — ^por  obra  quizft  de  una  rivalidad  comercial — se  lanzaron  a 
la  mds  pavorosa  de  las  guerras. 

Que  Centro  America  y  Estados  Unidos  subvenclonen  Ifneas  de  vapores,  las 
cuales  al  proplo  tiempo  que  satlsfagan  las  necesldades  crecientes  del  comercio, 
sean  las  mensajeras  de  una  cordialidad  m&s  intima  y  estrecha.  La  sub- 
vencidn  podria  ser  proporcional  a  la  importacI6n  y  exjwrtacldn  de  cada  pais 
contribuyente. 

Hasta  ahora,  en  lo  que  respecta  a  Centro  America,  esos  servicios  han  sido 
deflcientes,  gravosos  e  irregulares,  al  grado  de  que  desde  que  estall6  la 
conflagraci6n  europea  se  ha  hecho  sentir  la  ausoncia  de  los  pocos  vapores  ale- 
manes  e  ingleses  que  recorrfan  las  costas  centroamericanas.  Y  terminada  la 
guerra,  volverAn  esos  buques  mercantes  a  dcsempefiar  iniportante  papel  en 
nuestra  vida  comercial,  si  antes  Estados  Unidos,  de  acuerdo  con  las  RepiSblicas 
de  Centro  America,  no  escogitan  medlos  prActicos  para  establecer  buenas  Hneas 
de  vapores  americanos,  al  amparo  de  esa  corriente  de  viva  simpatla  que  une  a 
los  pueblos  de  este  continente. 

rEUROC  A  BBn.ES. 

Centro  America  tiene  ya  dos  forrocarrlles  que  cruzan  su  territorlo  del  Pa- 
clfico  al  Atldntlco:  el  de  San  Jos(5  a  Puerto  Barrios,  en  Guatemala,  y  el  de 
Puntarenas  a  Lim6n,  en  Costa  Rica.  En  Honduras  y  Nicaragua  hay  tendencia 
a  construir  vfas  semejantes;  y,  en  lo  que  a  El  Salvador  toca,  apenas  falta  que 
construir  el  trazo  que  unlrA  la  ciudad  salvadoreHa  de  Santa  Ana  con  la  de 
Zacapa,  en  Guatemala,  para  que  sea  una  verdad  tangible  la  commuicaci6n 
interoc^anica. 

Y  entonces,  la  Uni<in  polftica  de  Centro  America  vendrd  como  la  resultante 
natural  de  ese  intercambio  constante  de  ideas,  sentlmientos  y  productos ;  pues 
siempre  serft  una  gran  verdad  que  un  ferrocarril  realiza  una  labor  fraternal 
mds  intensa  que  un  tratado  diplomdtico.  ^ 

Que  venga,  pues,  el  capital  americano  a  fomentar  esas  empresas;  a  darles 
vlda  y  aliento,  a  convertir  en  realidad  el  bello  pensamiento  del  ferrocarril 
panamericano. 

Pudiera  dar  sobre  este  t6plco  datos  estadlsticos ;  pero  en  esa  materia  me  re- 
mito  a  las  consideraciones  hechas  por  mi  compatriota  el  Doctor  Pedro  S.  Fon- 
seca.  Director  de  Estadfstica  de  El  Salvador,  cuyos  trabajos  acompafSo  y 
recomiendo  a  la  consideraci6n  del  Congreso. 

La  via  de  Tehuantepec  ha  ofrecldo  grandes  facilidades  al  comercio  centro- 
americano,  especialmente  a  El  Salvador.  El  caf4  era  conducido  por  esa  via 
con  destino  a  los  puertos  de  Europa.  Normalizado  Mexico,  esa  ruta  continuar& 
Biendo  la  preferida  por  importadores  y  exportadores,  haci^ndole  competencia  al 
Canal  de  Panam6,  si  nuevas  arterias  de  vida  no  se  abren  a  la  labor  econdmica 
de  etos  pafses. 
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Una  bella  esperanza,  en  ese  sentldo,  es  la  acarlciada  i)or  los  centroamerl- 
canos  con  la  apertura,  en  un  futuro  pr6ximo,  del  canal  interoc^anico  por  la 
▼fa  de  Nicaragua. 

CARBETERA8   PtJBLICAS. 

Centro  America  ha  coinprendido  desde  tiempo  ha  la  necesidad  imperlosa 
de  mantener  buenos  caminos  interiores  que  completen  la  obra  de  las  empresas 
de  nayegaci6n,  porque  ilusoria  serfa  una  cosa  sin  la  otra.  Asf  lo  han  estimado 
los  €k>biernos  centroamericanos,  ios  cuales  destinan  fuertes  sumas  en  sua 
Presupuestos  anuales  para  la  apertura  y  conservaci6n  de  caminos  pt&blicos. 

Digna  de  especial  mencidn  es  la  hermosa  carretera  que  parttendo  d^  xraerto 
de  Amapala,  en  la  Repiiblica  de  Honduras,  conduce  a  Tegucigalpa. 

En  Salvador  cuenta  tambi^n  con  importantes  vfas  de  comunicaci6n  interna. 
Al  Puerto  de  La  Libertad  y  a  muchos  Departamentos  pueden  transportarse 
pasajeros  y  mercaderfas  en  camiones  y  automdviles. 

Pero  tambi^n  en  ese  orden  de  ideas  el  capital  americano  tiene  ancho  campo 
donde  ejercitar  su  saludable  influencia.  Nuestros  fyueblos  no  piden  a  Uu 
empre%a9  ewtranjerat  8ino  justicia,  hanradez  y  competencia. 

COMEBCIO  T  AOBICULTUSA. 

Los  pafses  centroamerlcanos  son  esencialmente  agrfcolas;  siendo  el  caf^ 
su  m&s  valiosa  producci6n.  Ldstima  s(  que  ell  a  no  sea  debidamente  apreciada 
en  los  inercados  norte-americanos.  De  ahf  que  ese  precioso  producto,  in^ 
mejorable  por  sus  condiciones,  se  dirija  en  su  mayor  parte  a  Hamburgo, 
Havre,  Londres,  Amberes,  etc.,  etc;  pues  all&  obtiene  alto  precio  y  mejor 
demanda  que  en  Estados  Unidos. 

Las  Industrias  estan  aun  en  perfodo  de  gestaci6n,  no  por  falta  de  iniciativa 
parti6tica  ni  de  especiales  cualidades,  sino  por  falta  de  capital  disponible.  El 
existeute,  apenas  llena  las  necesidades  del  giro  ordinario  de  los  negocios  y  de 
la  agricultura. 

Sin  embargo,  es  Estados  Unidos  el  pais  que  en  mayor  escala  provee  de 
maqulnarias  necesarlas  para  el  adelanto  de  nuestras  industrias.  Ojal& 
tambi^n  llegara  el  capital  indispensable  para  darles  impulso  blenhechor.  fil 
serA  recibido  con  los  brazos  ablertos,  si,  como  es  de  esperarse,  procura  amol- 
darse  a  las  exigencias  nacionales  y  no  se  muestra  absorbente  ni  exclusivista. 

Que  el  comercio  americano  dilate  la  esfera  del  cr^ito;  que  no  abrume  al 
industrial  o  comerclante  centroamericano  con  las  zozobras  que  trae  consigo  el 
corto  plasGo  y  el  crecido  inters. 

T  la  vftlvula  de  seguridad  para  el  exportador  estarfa  en  las  referencias  que 
sumlnistrarfan  las  instltuciones  de  cr^dito  de  Centro  America,  que  insplran,  por 
su  serledad  e  independencia,  todo  respeto. 

nCFUESTOS. 

Ck>nstituyen  ^tos  una  pesada  carga  para  el  importador  que  en  tkliimo  extremo 
floporta  el  pueblo  consumidor. 

t^timamente  n<3tase  una  noble  tendencia  a  operar  una  evolnci<)n  ben^fica: 
cambiar  el  slstema  de  impuestos  indirectos  por  la  forma  de  tributacl6n  directa, 
calculada  sobre  el  capital  o  la  renta. 

Ese  es  un  gran  ideal  sociallsta  que  tiende  al  reparto  justiciero  de  las  cargas 
ptlblicas.  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Oosta  Rica  y  Nicaragua  tlenen  ya  mucho 
avanzado  por  ese  hermoso  camino.     OJal&  sf  que  al  fijar  la  tasa  sobre  la  renta 
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se  procurara  libertar  de  impuestoa  a  aquellos  productos  que,  como  el  cafd, 
eat&n  saflcientemente  gravados.  Porqne  no  serfa  justo  que  pagaran  impueatoB 
como  productos  am^n  del  que  les  corresponderfan  como  elementos  determinantes 
de  una  renta. 

CB^DITOS  Y  BANCOS.  * 

SI  se  realiza  el  bello  Ideal  del  ingreso  de  capltales  extranjeros  para  robustecer 
las  instituclones  bancarlas  ya  existentes  o  para  crear  otras  nueyas,  bajo  la  base 
de  emlsidn  de  acetones,  bueno  es  pensar  en  la  convenlencia  de  que  el  capital 
naclonal  mantenga  el  legitime  control  en  los  negocios  para  no  provocar  injustaa 
Busplcacias,    De  esa  labor  armdnica  vendrfan  Incalculables  benefidos. 

El  Implantamiento  radical  del  Tal6n  de  Obo  no  es  aconsejado  por  la  pru- 
denda.  La  sacudlda  serfa  muy  brusca ;  y  si  bien  el  comerclo  resultarfa  bene- 
flciado,  la  agricultura  sufrirfa  certero  golpe.  Quiz&s  convenga  mejor  ensayar 
la  fdrmula  concreta  del  sabio  estadista  mexicano  sefior  Limantour,  quien  se- 
fiald  al  peso  naclonal  el  valor  de  50  centavos  oro,  garantlzando  la  equivalencia 
con  suflciente  depdsito  del  metal  amarillo.  Los  resultados  haiagfiefios  que  se 
experimentaron  recomiendan  la  bondad  de  la  idea.  La  establlidad  en  los 
cambios  serfa  la  mejor  conqnista,  ya  se  trate  de  pafses  con  sistema  de  oro,  plata 
o  bimetalista. 

DEUDAS. 

La  unificacidn  de  todas  las  deudas  que  gravitan  sobre  los  Estados  del  Istmo, 
darfa  espl^ndidos  resultados,  si  a  ese  desider&tum  se  Uegara  despn^  de  un 
maduro  estudio  de  las  circunstancias  econdmicas  de  cada  pais.  La  responsa- 
bilidad  de  los  Gobierno^  y  la  estabilidad  de  las  instituclones  pdblicas  har&n  hufr 
de  ese  sistema  de  grav&menes  aduanales,  que  tanto  debilitan  el  cr4dito  nacionaL 

TBATADOS. 

Ayenturo  el  pensamiento  do  que  los  pafses  centroamericanos  verfan  con  agrado 
la  celebracidn  de  Tratados  Comerciales,  en  los  cuales  se  estipulasen  algunos 
privilegios  a  Estados  Unidos  a  cambio  de  ver  convertidas  en  realidad  aigunas 
de  las  tendencias  expuestaa  en  los  puntos  anteriores. 

Y  si  a  esto  se  agregara  la  uniflcacidn  de  tarifas  de  aduana,  sobre  la  base 
democr&tica  de  una  prudente  rebaja  en  beneficio  del  pueblo,  el  resultado  seria 
de  gran  transcendencia  moral,  polftica  y  econdmica. 

Propongo  el  nombramiento  de  una  Oomisidn  integrada  par  elementos  ameri- 
canos  y  centroamericanos  pnra  el  desarrollo  y  estudio  de  los  temas  esbozados. 
Sdlo  asf  podrft  Uegarse  a  la  m&s  satisfactoria  solucidn. 

Pudiera  Invocar  dates  de  importancia  relacionados  con  estas  materias;  pero 
quiero  mantenerme  dentro  de  la  disciplina  del  Programa  que  concede  un  limi- 
tado  espacio  de  tiempo  para  la  lectura  de  este  Resumen.  Quiero  sf  consignar 
que  no  siento  doctrinas  nucvas,  sine  algo  que  todo  hombre  pr&ctico  en  la  vlda 
comercial  conoce  y  anhela. 

Ofrezco  ampliar  verbalmente  mis  ideas  en  el  curso  de  las  conferenclas  que 
celebren  las  Ck>ml8iones  respectivas,  cuando  se  trate  de  convertlr  en  hechos  las 
atrayentes  aspiraciones  de  este  Oongreso. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  indebted  to  Secretary  Guirola 
for  his  interesting  paper  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  him  and  others 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  matter  a  little  later.  I  think  the  best 
plan  would  be  to  have  all  of  the  papers  read  now,  and  then  at  the 
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close  (there  are  only  two  or  three  additional  papers)  we  will  have  a 
general  discussion  of  all  the  topics.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  with 
us  Mr.  Obregon,  who  has  a  paper  to  read,  and  I  think  the  best  plan 
will  be  to  have  the  papers  of  Messrs.  Obregon  and  Kemmerer  read, 
and  then,  after  the  final  paper  by  Prof.  Adams,  we  can  come  back  to 
a  discussion  of  the  general  topic,  in  which  Mr.  Casasus,  Mr.  Gonzales, 
and  others  will  take  part. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Seiior  Lie.  Toribio  Esquivel 
Obregon,  ex-secretary  of  the  treasury  of  Mexico,  who  will  read  a 
paper  on  ^^  The  necessity  of  adopting  uniform  principles  in  banking 
in  the  American  countries  as  a  means  of  approximation  to  uniform 
monetary  systems."  I  will  say  to  Mr.  Obregon  that  if  he  would 
prefer  to  speak  rather  than  to  read  his  paper,  we  would  be  glad  to 
give  him  that  privilege. 


NECESIDAD  DE  ADOPTAR  PRINCIPIOS  GENERALES  UNIFORMES 
EN  LA  AMERICA  EN  MATERIA  DE  BANCOS,  COMO  MEDIDA 
PARA  APROXIMARSE  A  LA  UNIFICACI6N  MONETARIA. 

For  TORIBIO  ESQUIVEL  OBRBGON, 
EX'MinUtro  de  Hacienda  de  Mexico, 

Nada  puede  expresar  m&s  elocuentemente  la  protesta  de  la  humanidad  y 
de  la  clvlUzacidn  contra  la  guerra  que  devasta  la  Europa  que  esta  reunion,  que 
aun  cuando  no  tiene  por  objeto  ocuparse  en  nada  de  lo  que  afecta  en  especial  al 
viejo  contlnente,  es  producto  espont&neo  de  un  sentimlento  de  prevlsidn  y  de 
horror  creado  por  el  espect&culo  de  una  de  las  calamldades  mAa  terribles  que 
ism&s  ha  conmovido  al  mundo.  Por  un  efecto  necesario  de  la  ley  de  polariza- 
ddn,  tan  aplicable  en  el  orden  social  como  en  el  orden  ffsico,  la  fuerza  que  del 
otro  lado  del  Atl&ntico  hace  a  los  hombres  que  se  separen  y  se  maten,  aquf  los 
hace  buacar  la  amistosa  inteligencia  y  la  unidn  que  asegure  para  siempre  la  paz, 
que  haga  impostbles  en  America  los  destrozos  y  las  lAgrimas  que  engendra  la 
gnerra. 

Si  del  seno  de  este  Ck)nCTeso  surge  algo,  aun  cuando  sea  a  primera  vista 
inapreciable,  que  una  a  los  hombres  con  m&a  estrechos  vfnculos  que  los  que 
antes  habfa,  ser&  muy  grande  la  satisfaccidn  que  disfrutemos  todos  los  que 
aquf  nos  hemos  congregado. 

Yo  tengo  particular  esperanza  en  los  trabajos  de  esta  Secci6n  del  CJongreso, 
porque  ella  tiene  a  su  cargo  el  estudio  de  lo  que  m6s  liga  a  los  hombres:  los 
intereses.  « 

La  hlstoria  de  la  moralidad  humana  puede  divldlrse  en  doff  grandes  perf odos : 
uno  anterior  y  otro  posterior  a  Adam  Smith.  No  me  reflero  a  la  moral  ideal* 
sino  a  la  moralidad  practicada  entre  hombres  y  .pueblos.  Si  Gristo  formula  los 
principios  mfts  puros  desde  el  punto  de  vista  ideal,  Adam  Smith  nos  ha  dicho : 
**  no  es  por  abnegaddn  y  sacrificio,  sino  para  vuestra  mds  prActica  utilidad  que 
el  mibrtir  del  Galvario  os  mand6  que  os  amarais  los  unos  a  los  otros." 

Desde  entonces  las  m&s  oltas  intellgencias  se  dedlcan  a  buscar  y  siempre 
encuentran  la  formula  de  la  prosperidad  en  la  conciliacidn  de  los  intereses  a 
primera  vista  mAs  contradictorios.  Por  desgracia  los  pueblos  no  siempre 
escnchan  las  voces  de  la  sabldurfa,  y  lo  que  hay  adn  en  el  fondo  m&a  obscuro 
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de  la  naturaleza  humana  del  hombre  de  las  cavernas  hace  que  las  paslones 
salvajes  se  desborden  por  encinia  de  los  diques  creados  por  los  ap6stoles  del 
progreso  eoondmico  y  moral. 

Hace  atin  pocos  meses  tuvo  lugar  en  esta  misma  ciudad  una  reunl6n  de 
financieros,  que  desde  el  punto  de  vista  econ6mico,  pudi^ramos  conslderar  como 
precursora  del  presente  Oongreso.  Del  seno  de  esa  Junta  sali6  la  idea  de  la 
unidad  mooetarla  amerlcana  esbozada  en  t^rminos  demasiados  generales  e  im- 
precisos,  al  menos  en  la  informacl6n  que  yo  he  tenido. 

Pero  eea  Idea  es  dlgna  de  ser  tomada  en  consideraci6n  aquf  por  la  trascen- 
dencia  que  puede  tener,  aun  cuando  no  se  consldere  como  imediatamente 
practicable  ni  se  aspire  a  obtener  el  cambio  internacional  americano  a  la  pari- 
dad  absoluta.  La  unidad  monetaria  no  es  una  cosa  que  puede  decretar  dlrecta- 
mente  ningHn  legislador:  es  un  hecho  que  procede  de  las  mtiltiples  manifesta- 
dones  de  la  vlda  de  un  pueblo  quo  pueden  afectar  su  vida  econ6mica.  Todas 
las  cuestiones  que  se  rela-'ionan  con  la  moneda  son  de  una  delicadeza  extrema, 
porque  cualquler  cambio  en  ella  puede  trastornar  profundamente  a  las  clases 
sociales  y  traer  conslgo  cambios  en  la  polftica,  en  las  costumbres  y  hasta  en 
los  sentimlentos  religiosos.  * 

La  moneda  no  es  m&s  que?  la  medida  de  los  valores;  pero  por  eso  mismo  es 
ella  la  fdrmula  de  la  justlcia  en  los  contratos.  El  acreedor  debe  reclblr  un 
poder  adquisttivo  Igual  al  estipulado.  Si  en  el  momento  de  cumplirse  con  el 
contrato,  el  deudor  cumple  con  la  estipulaci6n  verbal  y  entrega  una  suma  de 
monedas  convenida,  pero  estas  monedas  no  tienen  el  valor  adquisitivo  que  se 
tuvo  en  cuenta,  la  moneda,  igual  en  denomlnac!6n,  encubre  una  desigiialdad  y 
una  injusticia  en  el  fondo. 

Si  la  moneda  expresa  de  un  mo^lo  seguro  la  justlcia  en  las  relaciones  fndi- 
viduales,  ella  tambi^n  expresa  la  justlcia  en  las  relaciones  de  los  pueblos,  y 
aproximarse  en  cuanto  sea  poslble  a  la  unidad  monetaria,  no  es  solamente 
realizar  un  progreso  en  el  orden  econ6mico,  si  no  que,  como  totlo  lo  qiie  es  pro- 
fundo  eh  ese  orden,  es  realizar  un  progreso  moral,  porque  se  tendr&  un  perpe- 
tuo  monitor  de  la  justicia  en  las  relaciones  del  cambio  internacional. 

Cuando  un  pafs  nianda  a  otros  mfts  de  lo  que  de  ellos  recibe  y,  sin  embargo, 
el  cambio  sobre  el  exterior  estd  caro  como  consecuencla  de  que  es  mAs  lo  que 
tiene  que  pagar  a  sus  acreedores  extranjeros  y  que  hay  mAs  demanda  que 
oferta  de  giros,  puede  asegurarse  que  existe  allf  una  grave  injusticia  y  que  al 
mismo  tiempo  alguna  ley  econ6mica  se  ha  violado. 

Cuando  un  pafs  recibe  de  otro  mds  de  lo  quelle  manda  y  compra  baratos  los 
giros  sobre  ^te  porque  abundan  en  61  sus  deudores,  puede  declrse  que  las 
relaciones  mercantiles  no  se  basan  en  un  principio  de  justicia  y  que  algiin 
obstAculo  impide  el  buen  funcionamiento  de  las  leyes  econ6mIcas,  a  no  ser 
que  el  costo  de  la  vida  en  el  interior  del  pafs  excedente  en  exportaci(5n  haya 
bajado  de  un  modo  notable.  i 

La  f6rmula  m6s  exacta  de  la  justicia  en  el  comercio  entre  dos  pafses,  se 
encuentra  en  la  paridad  del  cambio  ;*entendiendo  por  tal  no  la  parldad  abso- 
lutamente  invariable,  sino  con  una  fluctuaci6n  que  no  exceda  del  llamado 
"gold  point". 

Hasta  ahora  ha  sldo  frecuente  que  el  valor  de  las  exportaclones  en  los  pueblos 
de  la  America  Latina  exceda  al  de  las  importaciones  y  sin  embargo  el  cambio 
sobre  los  pafses  a  donde  esa  expoi*taci6n  se  dlrlge  es  caro,  a  veces  demasiado 
caro,  y  el  Anico  camino  para  sostener  la  paridad  es  por  medio  de  empr^titos 
del  gobierno,  o  por  la  venta  al  extranjero  de  las  m&s  productivas  y  seguras 
empresas. 

La  responsabilidad  de  tal  estado  de  cosas  no  corresponde  de  nlnguna  manera 
al  capital  europeo;  al  contrario,  si  este  ha  podido  dominar  en  los  mercados  de 
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los  pafses  del  snr  se  debe  a  que,  lejos  de  adoptar  para  el  cr^dlto  la  forma 
estricta  de  descuento  mercantil  para  obtener  pronto  su  s^anancia  y  no  correr 
los  riesgos  de  una  inversi6n  prolongada  e  Incierta,  ha  hecho  operaciones  de 
largufsimo  plazo  y  de  gradual  amortizaci6n  para  fomentar  la  agrlcultura  y 
la  Industria.  De  aqul  se  derivan  los  vlnculos  Inquebrantables  que  Ugan  a  los 
palses  al  sur  del  Rfo  Bravo  con  los  bancos  y  los  hombres  de  negocios  de 
Europa. 

La  culpa  no  es  del  capital  europeo,  pues  no  exlste  en  el  mundo  el  capltallsta 
que  no  aproveche  las  oportunldades  de  una  lucratlva  inversion. 

Toda  la  responsabllidad  de  ese  mal  debe  buscarse  en  los  fen6menos  Internos 
de  la  vida  de  los  pueblos  latlno-amerlcanos,  fen6menos  derlvados  en  su  mayorfa 
del  gran  problema  de  la  raza  Indfgena  que  se  encuentra  en  el  fondo  de  toda 
manifestacl6n  social  latlno-amerlcana.  Llmit^ndome  a  una  de  las  manifes- 
taclones  de  ese  mal  que  oprlme  a  nuestros  pafses,  puedo  declr  que  en 
mucho  se  debe  a  errores  econ6mlcos  que  ban  retardado  nuestro  desarroUo. 
SI  se  escrlblera  la  hlstorla  de  la  America  Latlna  desde  el  punto  de  vista 
econ6mico  se  sacarfa  de  ella  una  gran  luz  resi)eoto  a  la  verdadera  causa  de  sua 
agitaclones.  La  historia  dejarfa  de  ser  un  tribunal  airado  que  imparte  conde- 
nas,  eterniza  disputas  y  enardece  los  rencores,  para  ser  realmente  la  augusta 
magistra  vitae  que  concebfa  el  c^lebre  orador  romano  y  presentarfa  a  la  luz 
del  mundo  las  verdaderas  fuerzas  que  goblernan  a  las  sociedades. 

Para  el  financiero  sobre  todo  serfa  fecundfsima  en  ensefianzas  y  para  el 
flnanciero  anglo-americano  en  especial  que  trata  en  estos  momentos  de  entrar 
en  competencia  en  aquellos  pafses  con  el  capitalista  europeo,  esa  historia  tendrfa 
revelaciones  muy  titiles.  Saber,  por  ejemplo,  a  qu4  causa  se  debe  que  mientras 
en  la  Argentina  ezisti6  el  banco  de  la  Provincia  de  Buenos  Aires  desde  1803, 
en  Mexico  todos  los  esfuerzos  del  gobiemo  fueron  intitiles  para  lograr  el  estable- 
cimiento  de  un  banco  hasta  la  segunda  mitad  del  Siglo  XIX ;  saber  por  qu^  el 
anglo-americano,  que  es  tan  afecto  en  los  Estados  Unidos  a  la  agricultura  y 
prospera  tanto  en  ella,  nunca  o  casi  nunca  emprende  negocios  agrfcolas  en 
Mexico  donde  un  suelo  rico  y  un  clima  mds  benigno  parecen  invltarlo  a  ello; 
expllcarse  esos  fen6menos  y  otros  andlogos  serfa  ir  al  fondo  mismo  de  nuestra 
historia  y  revelar  el  mecanismo  de  nuestras  fuerzas. 

La  ignorancia  de  la  economfa  i)olftica  entre  las  clases  gobernantes  de  algunos 
de  los  pueblos  de  nuestro  continente  las  ha  hecho  inconscientes  de  sus  errores 
y  de  las  graves  consecuencias  que  ban  tenido  para  la  vida  de  la  naci6n.  Esa 
ignorancia  es  excusable  por  muchas  razones,  pero  ha  exlstido  y  slgue  existiendo 
y  causando  estragos.  Los  Estados  tJnidos  al  nacer  a  la  vida  Independiente 
tenfan  por  suerte  a  un  Hamilton,  que,  sobre  la  base  del  inters  comtin,  fundaba 
la  unidad  nacional,  y  di6  a  su  patria  una  orientacl6n  segura  que  la  experlencia 
de  m&s  de  un  siglo  ha  confirmado.  £l  vi6  la  fuerza  de  su  pals  en  la  uni6n  de 
los  intereses  y  su  pensamiento,  atacado  muchas  veces  por  los  polfticos,  ha 
triunfftdo  al  ffn  en  la  ley  que,  creando  los  bancos  federales  de  reserva,  ha  dado 
a  este  pais  la  unidad  bancaria  de  que  antes  carecfa  y  que  le  permite  ahora 
entrar  en  la  lucha  con  los  pafses  del  tlejo  mundo. 

Mientras  el  medio  social  permitfa  que  en  los  Estados  Unidos  Hamilton 
esbozara  su  i>ensamiento,  en  la  America  Latina  atin  no  se  conocfa  el  comercio 
Intemacional ;  y  si  en  Norte  America  los  prejuicios  sembrados  por  polfticos 
ignorantes  estorbaron  el  desarrollo  de  la  idea  econ6mica  durante  un  siglo,  en 
los  pafses  de  la  AmMca  Latlna  la  lucha  contra  los  prejuicios  es  mil  veces  mds 
&rdua. 

Si  se  quiere  formar  una  idea  de  los  gravfsimos  errores  econ6micos  cometidos 
en  aquellos  pueblos  y  de  los  profundos  trastornos  sociales  producidos  por  esa 
causa,  bastarft  arrojar  una  mirada  sobre  le  situaci6n  de  los  cambios  exterlores, 
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y  se  yer&  que  en  tan  to  que  en  algunas  de  las  reptHbllcas  de  este  continente  el 
camblo  Bobre  los  Estados  Unldos  esiA  a  la  paridad  legal,  o  cerca  de  ella,  en 
otras,  y  son  las  mds,  el  camblo,  como  consecuenda  de  la  depreclacl<)n  de  la 
moneda,  Uega  a  tal  extremo  qne  se  necesita  20,  82  y  hasta  102  pesos  de  la  moneda 
legal  para  comprar  un  d61ar. 

Se  comprende  con  faciUdad  ca&n  profundamente  se  hallar&  sacudlda  la  vlda 
econdmica  de  esos  pafses,  en  donde  no  es  poslble  que  los  salarlos,  y  las  rentas 
de  los  capltales  fijos  y  movlUarlos  slgan  paso  a  paso  las  fluctuaciones  del 
cambio.  Bn  la  Incertidumbre  y  el  azar  de  los  negocios,  se  arruinan  hoy  los 
que  ayer  eran  acaudalados,  en  todas  partes  crece  el  apetito  del  azar  mds  que  la 
confianza  en  el  trabajo  perseverante  y  el  comerclo  que  no  puede  ser  sobre 
mercancfas  que  alcanzan  precios  fabulosos,  se  hace  sobre  valores  que  la 
fiebre  de  ebi)eculaci6n  busca  o  rechaza  segdn  el  efecto  pslcoldgico  producldo 
por  los  diarios  acontecimientos. 

Ante  la  realldad  de  esa  sltuaddn  en  los  camblos,  ^qu^  importancla  puede 
tener  en  la  economfa  de  una  nacl6n  o  del  mundo  entero,  que  se  adopte  tedrica- 
mente  una  unidad  monetarla,  dl  esa  unidad  no  ha  de  servlr  para  encontrar  la 
fdrmula  de  Justlcia  entre  las  prestaciones,  si  acreedores  y  deudores  se  han 
de  ver  sin  cesar  amenazados  por  camblos  adyersos  o  han  de  abrigar  llegftlmas 
esperanzas  a  costa  de  la  rulna  o  del  perjuiclo  ajenos? 

El  comerdo  mundial  no  gana  nada  con  un  estado  asf.  Bl  mejor  negocio 
que  se  hace  en  los  pafses  trastornados  en  sus  slstemas  monetarios  no  es 
emprender  el  fomento  de  la  agricultura  o  de  la  producddn  en  sus  dlversas 
formas,  sino  comprar  barato  para  vender  caro,  o  comprar  aun  cuando  sea  caro 
para  vender  mds  caro  adn,  hasta  que  llega  el  desastre  final ;  la  bancarrota.  El 
mundo  entero  tlene  Interns  en  que  camble  ese  estado  de  cosas.  ^Gdmo  lograrlo? 
Sefialando  los  errores  cometldos  y  procedlendo  a  enmendarlos. 

Debo  llmltarme  aquf  a  sefialar  las  causas  prlnclpales  del  mal,  ante  todo 
aquellas  que  atafien  dlrectamente  al  objeto  de  este  trabajo. 

Las  naclones  de  Europa  tuvleron  una  larga  experiencla  desde  la  antlgfiedad 
y  en  la  Bdad  Media  hasta  la  6poca  actual,  de  esa  experiencla  surgid  la  dencia 
econdmica,  que  permlte  a  los  pueblos  nuevos  recorrer  en  poco  tiempo  el 
laborioso  ciclo  de  adaptaddn  que  aquellos  pueblos  siguieron.  Los  Estados 
Unldos,  por  ejemplo  recorrieron  ese  ddo  en  poco  m&s  de  den  afios,  pasando 
por  todas  las  vicisitudes  hasta  Uegar  al  modernlsimo  "currency  bill"  de  1914 
que  por  primera  vez  les  permitlrd.  desplegar  toda  su  Inmensa  energia  econdmlca. 
Antes  del  "currency  bill"  la  situacidn  de  los  ESstados  Unldos  era  andmala, 
poseyendo  dos  quintas  partes  del  poder  bancario  del  mundo  entero  eran  un  pais 
econdmicamente  d^bU;  teniendo  en  sus  bancos  Dls.  1,500,000,000,  necesitaban 
implorar  el  auxilio  de  Inglaterra,  cuyo  banco  tenia  una  existenda  de 
150,000,000  de  libras  esterlinas.  iPor  qu^  era  ^to?  Porque  los  prejuicios 
econdmicos  habfan  impedido  la  unidad  bancaria.  iCdmo  se  ha  remediado  el 
mal?  Por  un  procedimiento  muy  senciUo,  uniendo  lo  que  estaba  desunldo, 
siguleudo  la  misma  direccldn  del  movipilento  que  desde  un  prlncipio  ha 
coDtribuido  a  labrar  la  grandeza  de  este  pals,  poniendo  en  prftctlca  la  en- 
sefianza  que  cada  dolorosa  experiencla  le  deja,  direccldn  y  ensefianza  que 
desde  un  prlncipio  ha  simbolizado  en  este  hermoso  lema  de  confraternidad : 
"E  Pluribus  Unum." 

Muchos  de  los  palses  de  la  America  Latina  no  han  aprovechado  hasta 
ahora  las  ensefianzas  de  la  ciencia  econdmica  para  abreviarse  el  dclo  de  su 
dolorosa  carrera  y  ahorrarse  los  golpes  de  la  propia  experlenda.  Por  eso, 
a  pesar  de  poseer  abundantfsimas  riquezas  que  otros  pueblos  codidan,  vlven 
solldtando  la  ayuda  del  capital  extranjero  y  dan  al  mundo  en  ocasiones  un 
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espect&culo  semejante  al  hombre  que,  cublerto  de  harapos,  muerto  de  haiubre 
y  de  frfo»  plaara  sin  saberlo  la  roca  que  oculta  las  prodlglosas  riquezas  del 
cuento  orientaL 

La  idea  que  tanto  asedi6  a  los  espfritus  dmrante  la  Edad  Media  de  en- 
contrar  una  pledra,  una  substanda,  a  cuyo  contacto  los  otros  metales  se  con- 
virtieran  en  oro,  Idea  que  si  se  hubiera  realizado  no  habria  producido  riqueza 
ninguna,  sino  habrfa  acabado  con  el  valor  monetario  del  oro,  esa  idea,  repito, 
al  ser  desterrada  de  la  qulmlca  por  las  conquistas  de  Lavoisier,  no  fu^ 
d^terrada  de  los  cerebros;  sigui6  aferrada  allf  y  encontrd  una  formula  des- 
lumbrante  en  la  teorfa  del  celebre  Law,  que  pretendfa  que  cualquiera  clase  de 
valores  exlstentes  podria  servir  de  base  para  crear  y  sostener  en  el  mercado 
especles  circulantes  que  hicieran  las  veces  de  moneda.  Sabidos  son  los 
estragos  que  esa  doctrina  caus6,  preduciendo,  en  camblo,  la  ventaja  de  curar 
en  Europa  a  los  esplritus  del  pellgroso  error. 

En  la  America  Latina,  sin  embargo,  aun  suele  encontrarse  alguno  que  otro 
albergue  de  las  ideas  alquimistas  y  de  las  creenclas  de  que  se  enriquece  al  pais 
aumentando  las  especles  circulantes,  sin  apoyarlas  a  veces  sino  en  riquezas  no 
explotadas  at&n,  en  esperanzas  para  el  porvenir  en  que  las  futuras  generaciones 
vengan  a  pagar  las  deudas  que  nosotros  contraemos;  y  para  ello,  a  la  idea 
alquimista  del  Slglo  XII  se  unen  en  peligrosa  combinaci6n  las  modernas  ideas 
del  crMito  y  de  los  documentos  negociables. 

£1  mal  procede  de  dos  fuentes :  unas  veces  es  la  urgencia  del  gobiemo  de  satis- 
facer  necesidades  m&B  o  menos  reales  que  lo  obliga  a  lanzar  a  la  circulacl6n 
el  papel  moneda  por  no  atrev^rse  a  exigir  en  forma  de  franca  contribuci6n 
naclonal  los  subsidlos  que  el  servicio  publico  requiere,  y  luego  nl  siquiera  se 
limlta  la  emisidn  a  la  necesidad  real,  sino  que,  ante  la  facilidad  del  procedi- 
mlento  y  ante  lo  intangible  del  mal,  se  recorre  pronto  una  escala  descendente 
que  lleva  al  abismo.  Se  quiere  subsanar  la  pobreza  real  aument&ndose  propor- 
donalmente  la  especie  clrculante,  pero  como  los  capltales  no  se  aumentan, 
86I0  los  predoB  suben  sin  subir  en  proporci6n  los  salarios,  y  a  medida  que  la 
miseria  es  mayor,  mayor  es  la  necesidad  de  aumentar  la  emisidn,  y  mientras 
m&s  se  aumenta  ^sta,  m&s  suben  los  precios  y  la  miseria,  de  suerte  que  el  pais 
no  halla  luego  c6mo  salir  de  aquel  cfrculo  de  hierro.  Entonces  un  mal  que 
deberfa  ser  transitorlo  y  que  afectaria  directa  y  proporcionalmente  a  las  clases 
capltalistas,  se  hace  un  mal  de  duraci6n  indeflnlda  y  que  va  a  atacar  la  economfa 
de  las  clases  trabajadoras,  transtornando  todas  las  relaciones  de  negocios. 

Otras  veces  no  ba  sido  la  necesidad  del  gobiemo,  sino  el  deseo  de  acelerar  el 
progreso,  quiz&  de  encauzar  las  fuerzas  econdmicas  del  pais,  haci^ndolas  co- 
operar  para  el  pronto  desarroUo  de  la  riqueza  piiblica,  pero  deseo  que,  por 
desgracia,  no  ha  sido  siempre  secundado  por  un  conoclmiento  exacto  de  los 
fendmenoB  sociales  ni  ha  obedecido  en  ocasiones  a  los  preceptos  de  la  clencia 
econdmica. 

Permitidme,  para  ser  mds  correcto  en  mis  apreciadones,  que  me  refiera  en 
espedal  a  M&cico,  por  ser  de  este  pais  del  que  puedo  tener  algunas  Ideas  mds 
concretas. 

La  ley  bancaria  de  prlmero  de  marzo  de  1887,  concedi6  en  aparieucin  libertnd 
para  el  establecimiento  de  bancos  de  emisidn  en  toda  la  reptiblica ;  en  realidad 
:re6  monoi)olios  locales  de  emisi6n  debido  a  las  franquidas  otorgadas  a  las 
empresas  que  obtenfan  la  primera  concesi<3n  en  cada  Estado,  y  debido  tambl^n  a 
las  condiciones  del  pais.  Ese  monopolio  era  compartido  por  el  Banco  Naclonal 
y  el  de  Londres  y  Mexico. 

El  Artlculo  16  de  la  ley  establece  que :  "  La  emisi6n  de  bllletes  no  podrA 
exceder  del  triple  del  capital  social  efectivamente  pagado,  ni  tampoco  podrd, 
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unida  a  los  dep6sitos  reembolsables  a  la  vista  o  a  un  plazo  no  mayor  de  tree 
dfas,  ezceder  del  doble  de  la  existencia  en  caja  en  dinero  efectlvo,  o  en  barras 
de  oro  o  de  plata.  No  se  cuentan  entre  los  dep6sltos  los  hedios  en  cnenta  co- 
rriente  y  con  intereses  recfprocos  o  diferenciales,  aun  cuando  tengan  el  derecho 
los  deposltantes  de  girar  por  cheques." 

Gradas  a  esta  ley  en  poco  tlempo  cada  uno  de  los  Bstados  de  la  Reptiblica 
tuvo  un  banco  de  emisidn.  Vamos  a  ver  los  resultados,  que  pueden  ser  una 
fructuosisima  ensefianza. 

En  1896,  un  afio  antes  de  la  ley  bancaria,  los  billetes  de  banco  en  circulacidn 
en  la  Reptlbllca,  sumaban  trelnta  y  ocho  millones  de  pesos ;  trece  afios  despu^ 
de  que  la  ley  se  puso  en  vigor,  en  31  de  diciembre  de  1910,  sumaban  114,000,000 
de  pesos.    Oasl  se  habfa  cuadruplicado  la  circulaci6n. 

Todavia  mds,  en  1903,  se  formd  un  censo  monetario  en  la  repdblica  y 
tomdndose  en  cuenta  las  existencias  en  metftlico  en  los  bancos,  se  obtuvo  un 
total  de  circulaci6D  de  moneda  real  de  61,000,000  de  pesos.  Slete  afios  despu^ 
solo  la  existencia  de  esa  moneda  en  la  caja  de  los  bancos  era  de  88,000,000. 

En  diez  afios  contados  desde  1898  hasta  1907  las  imi)ortaciones  hablan  su> 
bido  de  46,000,000  a  147,000,000  y  las  exportaciones  de  137,000,000  a  258,000,000 
de  pesos. 

^Qu^  cuadro  podrd  darse  que  fuera  mAs  demostratlvo  de  la  prosperldad  de 
un  pafs? 

Sin  embargo,  durante  ese  perfodo  habfa  sido  necesario  reconocer  legalmente 
la  imposlbilidad  de  sostener  el  valor  de  nuestra  moneda  nacional  de  plata, 
debido  a  dos  factores  que  obraron  a  la  vez:  la  depreclacl6n  de  ese  metal,  que 
no  podfa  habor  evitado  ningtin  gobierno,  y  la  llbre  adufiaci^n  de  monedas  de 
plata  que  podfa  y  debfa  de  haberse  suprimido. 

Pero  dejando  este  asunto  que  nos  llevarfa  muy  lejos  y  no  atafie  de  modo 
directo  a  mi  propdsito,  voy  a  hacer  referenda  a  otro  fendmeno. 

Por  los  afios  de  1576  a  1600  el  jornalero  franco  ganaba  un  salario  y  el  trlgo 
tenfa  tal  valor  que,  si  aquei  hubiera  invertido  toda  su  ganancia  de  un  afio  en 
comprar  ese  cereal,  adqulrirfa  nueve  hectdlitros;  en  tanto  que  ei  jornalero 
franco  antes  de  la  guerra  actual  podfa  adquirir  con  su  jornal  de  un  afio 
trelnta  y  siete  hectdlitros  y  medio  de  trlgo.  Tal  es  el  efecto  de  un  sdlido 
progreso. 

En  M^ico,  teniendo  en  cuenta  los  jornales  y  los  preclos  de  las  mercancfas 
de  primera  necesidad,  resulta  que  el  jornalero  de  la  4poca  virrelnal,  en  1792, 
podfa  comprar  con  lo  que  ganaba  en  el  afio  35f  hect611tros  de  mafz;  en  1891, 
algdn  tlempo  antes  de  la  ley  monetaria  y  bancaria  42i  hectdlitros  y  en  1908, 
cuando  ambas  leyes  estaban  ya  en  vigor,  solamente  podfa  comprar  23^  hectd- 
litres.  En  1792  podfa  comprar  23  medidas  de  a  cien  kilos  de  harina,  en  1891 
podfa  comprar  solo  9|  y  en  1908  ya  solamente  5i.  Ante  esta  situacidn  el 
trabajador  mexicano,  venciendo  su  natural  reslstencia  por  los  viajes,  comenzd 
a  emigrar  para  los  Estados  Unldos  en  busca  de  lo  necesario  para  la  vlda. 

Podr&  creerse  que  tal  sltuacldn  redundaba  en  beneficio  de  los  proprietarios 
agrfcolas ;  pero  tampoco  era  asf .  El  cr^ito  territorial  habfa  subido  de  5%  en 
la  ^poca  colonial  y  primera  mltad  del  siglo  XIX  a  9,  10  y  aun  12%.  Adem&s, 
en  la  ^poca  colonial  como  en  mil  noveclentos  diez  era  una  proposicidn  general- 
mente  verdadera  que  el  agricultor  que  contrafa  una  deuda  con  la  esperanza  de 
pagarla  con  los  productos  de  la  tierra,  excepcionalmente  lo  lograba  y  que  su 
dnica  esperanza  de  libertad  consistfa  en  la  venta  de  su  flnca  a  persona  que 
viniese  con  un  nuevo  capital  a  refaccionar  el  negoclo. 

Por  otra  parte  el  excedente  de  las  exportaciones  sobre  las  importadones  en  los 
diez  afios  arriba  mencionados  era  de  811,000,000  de  pesos.    iEse  excedente,  se 
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no8  estaba  debiendo  en  el  eztranjero?  De  nlng^n  modo;  si  asf  hubiera  sido 
el  cambio  habrfa  tenldo  premio  para  Mexico  y  habrfa  bastado  suprimlr  la  libre 
acafiacl6n  de  la  moneda  de  plata  para  hacerla  recuperar  su  valor.  Era  un  hecho 
evidente  que  nosotros  debfamos  al  ex^anjero  y  que  nuestros  cambios  no  alcan- 
zaban  la  paridad  sino  cuando  la  plata  sobfa  de  valor,  puea  nnestra  moneda  uo 
tenfa  tftulo  ningnno  como  tal,  o  cuando  el  gobierno  o  alguna  empresa  privada 
contrataba  un  emprtetito  que  le  permltia  vender  giros  a  la  Oomisi6n  de  Cambios 
y  Moneda,  para  conservar  su  fondo  regulador,  o  al  pdbUco  en  general. 

Pero  el  excedente  de  811,000,000  de  pesos  en  el  valor  de  nuestras  exportaciones 
sobre  nuestras  impwtaciones,  y  ^  hecho  de  quedar  adn  nosotros  a  deber  al  ex- 
tranjero  no  es  todo  lo  que  puede  dar  idea  del  profundo  mal  econdmico,  pues  debe 
advertirse,  ademAs,  que  los  empr^titos  cuantiosos  contratados  por  el  gobierno, 
por  los  bancos,  por  las  empresas  particulares  en  el  extranjero,  no  llevaron 
dinero  cast  nunca  a  M^ico:  el  dinero  se  quedaba  en  los  otros  pafses  y  el 
gobierno,  los  bancos  o  los  particulares  lo  que  hacfan  era  vender  los  giros  al 
comerclo;  y  como  el  importe  de  esos  giros  no  flgura  en  el  cuadro  de  las  ex- 
portaciones,  habr&  que  tenerlo  en  cuenta  para  calcular  lo  que  Mexico  perdia 
anualmente,  y  para  explicarnos  por  qu^  todas  las  empresas  m&a  productivas, 
bancarias,  industrlales,  mlneras  o  comerciales,  habfan  pasado  gradualmente  a 
ser  propiedad  de  extranjeros.  Tenfamos  que  pagar  al  extranjero  no  solo  el 
valor  de  nuestras  importaciones  sino  las  rentas  y  el  r^lto  y  amortizaciones  de 
los  capitales  que  le  deblamos  y  los  dlvidendos  de  las  empresas  que  habfan 
pasado  a  sus  manos  y  que  de  afio  a  alio  eran  mayores. 

lOM  era  la  causa  de  este  desastre? 

Debo  limitarme  a  estudlar  una  de  ellas;  un  grave  error  cometido  en  el 
sistema  bancario,  que  contiene  una  leccidn  para  los  pueblos  que  se  encuentran 
en  caso  an&logo  al  de  Mexico  e  indica  la  necesidad  de  adoptar  principles 
dentlficos  en  punto  a  moneda  y  a  instituciones  de  cr^dito. 

Un  banco  no  debe  ser  mas  que  un  corredor  de  dinero,  con  capital  propio 
que  slrve  de  base  para  atraer  la  confianza  del  pdblico  y  cuya  funcl6n  es 
la  de  una  garantfa  subsldiarla  para  ese  pdblico;  garantfa  subsidiaria,  puesto 
que  la  directa  est&  en  las  obligaciones  contrafdas  por  el  deudor  del  banco 
en  cada  operaddn.  La  pr&ctica  demostrd  que  podfan  los  bancos  contraer 
obligaciones  de  pago  a  la  vista  con  la  seguridad  de  que,  en  casos  normales, 
no  se  presentarfan  todas  a  la  ves  al  cobro  y  que  la  confianza  de  los  depositantes 
y  del  pdbllco  que  recibfa  las  obligaciones  como  moneda  circuiante,  permitfa 
al  banco  atraer  el  dinero  de  la  masa  de  la  poblacidn  por  medio  de  los  billetes 
y  multipllcar  sus  operaciones. 

La  confianza  del  pfibllco,  m6s  que  dispoeicioneB  legislatlvas,  hace  que  el 
billete  drcule  como  moneda  real,  aun  cuando  no  sea  lo  que  propiamente 
se  llama  papel  moneda,  por  carecer  de  facultad  liberativa,  conforme  a  la  ley, 
pues  de  hecho  suele  tenerla  en  la  pr&ctica,  como  la  tuvo  slempre  en  Mexico, 
en  virtud  de  la  confianza  illmitada  del  pdblico  en  los  bancos,  y  del  cuidado 
que  puso  el  gobierno  en  que  se  conservara  ese  prestiglo.  Mas  el  problema 
de  la  emisidn  de  billetes  tiene  dos  aspectos;  uno  desde  el  punto  de  vista  de 
la  seguridad  del  crMito  del  banco;  el  otro  consiste  en  saber  si  conviene  al 
pt&blico  que  los  bancos,  sali^ndose  de  sus  funciones  propias  de  corredores  de 
dinero,  se  conviertan  en  creadores  de  una  moneda  que  entra  en  competenda 
con  la  real. 

La  cuestidn  desde  este  segundo  punto  de  vista  no  afecta  al  principio  de  liber- 
ad  bancaria ;  pueden  establecerse  cuantos  bancos  se  quiera  para  emprender  el 
negocio  de  recibir  depdsitos  y  prestar  el  dinero  de  los  que  lo  ahorran  a 
los  que  lo  necesitan,  con  una  utilidad  en  la  diferencia  de  intereses,  pueden 
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hacer  operaclones  de  descuento  y  de  cambio  y  todas  las  conezas;  pero  no 
participar  en  la  fancl6n  que  todas  las  naclones  conslderan  como  un  derecho  y 
un  deber  del  Estado:  emitlr  moneda.  F&cilmente  se  comprende  que  delicado 
es  esto  si  se  tiene  en  conslderacl6n  que  la  moneda  de  los  bancos  carece  de 
todo  valor  Intrfnseco,  por  la  substaneia  misma  de  que  est&  hecha. 

Todo  io  que  es  indispensable  para  un  pais  poseer  la  cantidad  de  moneda 
necesarla  para  su  clrculacidn,  le  es  altamente  perjudiclal  tener  m&s  de  la 
que  esa  circulaci6n  requiere,  y  m&B  pernicioso  atin  que  se  carezca  de  toda 
proporci6n  entre  la  existencla  monetaria  y  la  circulaci6n. 

El  tftulo  de  la  moneda,  es  decir,  la  causa  de  que  el  ptiblieo  le  d^  un  valor 
determlnado  en  las  transacciones,  no  depende  del  valor  de  su  metal,  sino 
de  la  proporcidn  en  que  la  cantidad  de  moneda  circulante  se  encuentra  con 
las  necesidades  de  le  circulaci<^n.  El  gran  economista  Molien,  Ck>nseJero 
de  Napole6n  I,  decfa  "La  prlmera  condici6n  de  toda  moneda  es  tomar  de  su 
empleo  la  medida  de  su  emlsi6n,  y  esta  condlcidn  es  mucho  mfts  indispen- 
sablemente  obligator ia  para  la  moneda  artificial  que  un  banco  puede  emitir, 
que  para  la  moneda  real.  Cuando  bay  superabundancia  de  moneda  real  la 
superflua  toma  f&dlmente  otra  forma;  cuando  hay  superabundancia  de 
moneda  artificial,  la  superflua  envilece  toda  la  masa  y  degrada  su  tftulo." 

Tal  tu&  exactamente  lo  que  pa86  en  M^ico :  Mientras  m&a  infundf a  confliaiuBa 
el  billete  de  banco  mds  competfa  con  la  moneda  real.  El  capital  social  no  habfa 
aumentado,  la  producci6n  agrfcola  y  manufacturera  no  creci6  en  proporci6n 
del  aumento  de  moneda.  Por  una  obvia  aplicaci<^n  de  la  conocida  ley  de 
Gresham,  la  moneda  de  papel,  sin  nlngdn  valor  en  el  exterior,  arrojaba  fuera 
del  pais  a  la  moneda  real;  el  Gobierno,  primero  de  un  modo  oculto  y  despu^ 
ablertamente,  bubo  de  confesar  la  imposibilidad  de  cumplir  con  el  propteito 
de  no  acufiar  m&s  moneda  de  plata,  pues  sin  cesar  tenia  que  cubrirse  el  desfalco 
en  el  stock  monetario.  Mientras  mds  salfa  la  moneda,  m&s  se  aumentaba  la 
acuflaci6n,  y  en  esta  carrera  desenfrenada,  se  lleg6  a  la  existencia  de  especies 
circulantes  que  antes  hemos  dicho,  que  mirada  de  fuera  parecfa  la  prosperidad 
y  que  observada  por  dentro,  era  la  miser  ia  que  avanzaba  preparando  el  campj 
para  tremendos  cataclismos. 

Como  consecuencia  de  la  depreciaci<^n  de  la  moneda,  todos  los  valores 
subfan.  Las  propiedades  que  ayer  valfan  diez  mil  pesos,  hoy  se  vendfan  en 
treinta  o  cuarenta  mil,  y  mafiana  alcanzarian  doble  precio.  Pocos  pensaban 
en  comprar  una  finca  de  c&mpo  para  cultivaria;  la  mayor  parte  la  compraba 
para  la  especulaci6n,  y  asi  sucedia  en  todo. 

Los  salarios  mientras  tanto  no  subfan,  ni  remotamente,  en  proporci<)n,  i)orque 
el  trabajo  product  ivo  no  so  iut^nsificaba  en  real  id  ad,  desde  el  momento  en 
que  se  vivfn  en  pleno  delirio  de  especulacl<^n  con  valores,  y  ademfts  come 
consecuencia  del  aumento  de  poblaci6n  debido  a  la  paz,  que  arrojaba  mayor 
niimero  de  brazos  en  competencia.  El  costo  de  la  vida  eabid  para  el  Jornalero 
hasta  los  Ifmites  de  la  miseria. 

El  Gobierno  no  se  reservd  ninguna  direcci6n  sobre  la  emisi6n,  pues  hemos 
visto  que  esta  era  dejada  al  arbitrio  de  los  bancos,  con  la  tinica  cond)ci6n  de 
no  pasar  del  triple  de  su  capital,  o  de  que,  unida  a  los  dep6sitos  reales,  reem- 
bolsables  a  la  vista,  no  excediera  del  doble  de  la  existencia  en  caja  en  dinero 
efectivo  o  en  barras  de  plata  u  oro. 

En  esa  disposici6n  de  la  ley  bancaria  de  19  de  marzo  de  1897  est&  encerrada 
una  buena  parte  del  secreto  de  la  miseria  real  de  nuestro  pueblo;  porque 
mediante  esa  disposlci6n  era  imposible  para  el  Gobierno  hacer  que  la  moneda 
real  sacara  su  tftulo  de  la  Justa  y  exacta  proporcion  entre  la  cantidad  de 
moneda  circulante  y  las  necesidades  de  una  sana  circulacidn  que  no  produjera 
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Una  f&dl  aplicacl^n  de  las  doctrinas  de  Molien  habrfa  bastado  para  com- 
prender  el  mal  y  evitarlo. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  en  el  discurso  que  proDUDcl6  en  el  Parlamento  en  apoyo  de  la 
ley  que  modified  el  funclonamlento  del  banco  de  Inglaterra  en  1844  expres6 
los  siguientos  conceptos.  "Propongo,  en  consecuencia  a  la  G&mara  que  decida 
que  el  Banco  de  Inglaterra  continuarA  gozando  de  sua  prlTilegios  actuales ;  pero 
a  condici6n  de  que  se  divida  en  dos  establecimientos :  uno  encargado  exclusiva- 
mente  de  emitir  billetes;  y  el  otro  limltado  a  las  operaciones  de  banca  or- 
dinarlas. 

"  Creemos  que  son  dos  6rdenes  de  hechos  distintos. »  Pensamos  que  el  prlvilegio 
de  emitir  billetes  debe  estar  sometido  a  la  direccl6u  del  £s>tado,  y  que,  por  el 
contrario,  la  mayor  independencia  debe  reinar  en  las  operaciones  de  banco. 

"  Limitamos  asf  tanto  como  es  posible,  este  mal  inherente  a  la  circulacldn  del 
papel:  la  concurrencia  ilimltada.  Gomo  lo  he  dicho,  nuestro  intento  es  Intro- 
ducir  esta  mo(]ific«ici6n  en  nuestro  sistema  actual  de  banca,  de  modo  de  lastimar 
lo  meuos  posible  los  Intereses  particulares.  Por  esto  no  propongo  desde  ahora 
prlvar  de  sus  privilegios  a  los  bancos  locales  de  emisi6n.  No  queremos  evitar 
las  vivas  y  profundas  alarmas  que  no  dejarian  de  provocar  una  brusca  e  In- 
medlata  interrupci<3n  de  toda  emisi6n  distinta  de  la  del  banco  de  Inglaterra. 
Los  bancos  de  emisi6n  conservardn  sus  privilegios,  a  condici6n  de  que  el  monto 
de  sus  billetes  en  circulaci6n  no  pase  de  una  medida  calculada  sobre  clerto 
perlodo.  E^ta  precauci6n  es  necesaria  para  que  el  banco  de  Inglaterra  sepa 
Biempre  con  exactitud  la  cifra  de  la  circulacidn  local  que  haga  concurrencia  a  la 
suya  y  limitar  sus  emlsiones  en  consecuencia." 

Notemos  de  paso  esta  disposici<^n  del  c^lebre  ministro  Ingl^  que  indica  las 
cualidades  de  un  estadista  de  verdad :  a  pesar  de  su  profunda  convicci6n  de  que 
la  emlsidn  debia  limitarse  al  Banco  de  Inglaterra,  no  quiso  tomar  una  medida 
brusca  que  alarmara  al  pilblico  y  lastimara  los  intereses  creados.  Se  limits  a 
someter  a  una  regla  la  emisi6n  de  los  billetes  para  evitar  la  competencia  de 
ellos  con  la  moneda  real,  y  a  aconsejar  que,  a  medida  que  las  concesiones  de  los 
bancos  expiraran,  no  volvieran  a  renovarse  con  la  facultad  de  emitir  billetes. 

Vemos,  pues,  cuales  son  las  ideas  cientlflcas  que  ban  ayudado  a  la  prosperidad 
Inglesa  y  que  tienen  que  ser  observadas  en  todas  partes  so  pena  de  tremendos 
fracasos;  libertad  completa  para  el  estableclmiento  de  bancos  para  difundir 
por  todas  partes  los  beneflclos  del  cr^ito,  y  absoluto  control  de  la  emisidn  de 
billetes  por  el  Gobierno  por  medio  de  una  fuerte  institucidn  de  cr^dito.  No 
solamente,  sino  que  la  base  positiva  de  la  emisidn,  rigurosamente  seguida  por  el 
Gobierno  americano  es  que  el  billete  para  no  entrar  en  competencia  con  la 
moneda,  debe  ser  siempre  el  signo  del  depdsito  real  del  dinero,  de  manera  que 
nn  billete  de  banco  de  a  un  d61ar  representa  un  d61ar  real  y  positivamente 
existente  en  dep6sito.  Pero  como  la  existencia  de  moneda  real  estA  rigidamente 
llmltada,  la  nueva  ley  permlte  hacer  frente  a  las  demandas  excepcionales  de 
dinero  durante  la  estacidn  de  las  labores  agrfcolas,  por  medio  de  una  emisi6n 
que  hace  el  Gobierno,  emisi6n  que  se  retira  autom&ticamente,  por  un  sistema 
sablamente  elaborado  de  disposici6n  de  las  reservas  bancarias,  y  que  permite, 
sin  riesgo  alguno,  que  en  los  i^asos  de  crisis  los  bancos  aumenten  sus  operaciones 
en  lugar  de  disminuirlas. 

En  el  sistema  de  la  legislacldn  bancaria  mexicana  todos  estos  prlnclpios 
est&n  violados ;  la  libertad  bancaria  no  existe,  pues  quedd  de  hecho  formado  un 
monopolio  en  cada  Estado;  en  cambio  el  Gobierno  no  tenia  direccldn  ninguna 
respecto  a  la  emlsidn,  sino  que  los  bancos  iKMlfan  a  su  arbitrio  extenderla  o 
Umltarla  dentro  de  un  margen  amplfsimo  formado  por  la  ley  sin  relacidn  con 
las  reales  necesidades  de  la  clrculacidn  y  como  ese  margen  permitfa  una  emisidn 
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mucho  mayor  qne  el  capital  de  banco,  resnltaban  naturalmente  la  competenda 
del  bUlete  con  la  moneda  real  y  la  corrnpci^n  de  toda  la  masa  circulante.  El 
tlnico  aspecto  del  fendmeno  bancarlo  que  parecfa  preocupar  al  Gobiemo  era  la 
segnrldad  de  los  bancos  para  sostener  en  su  favor  la  conflanza  del  ptibllco,  y 
este  fin  se  logr6  admirablemente ;  el  ptlbllco  tenia  conflanza  en  los  billetes  de 
banco,  con  fe  que  casl  podrfamoB  decir  Buperstldosa.  Esta  preocupacl6n  del 
Goblerno  por  la  estabilldad  de  los  bancos,  que  lleyada  al  exceso  cre6  en  muchos 
casos  la  improvidencia  y  la  eepeculacldn  de  los  banqueros  con  la  seguridad  de 
que  el  Goblerno  los  habfa  de  ayudar,  produjo  a  veces  consecuenclas  fatales  para 
el  pdblico,  qultando  a  la  enil8i6n  de  blUetes  la  tlnica  ventaja  que  podfa  haber 
tenido,  la  de  prestarse  con  la  debida  flezibllldad  a  atenuar  los  efectos  de  una 
crisis,  pues  cuando  los  temores  de  ^ta  aparecfan,  el  Goblerno  obllgaba  a  los 
bancos  a  reduclr  sus  operaciones  y  de  este  modo  los  bancos  perjudicaban  los 
intereses  generales  en  tlempos  normales  por  el  abuso  de  la  emisldn  y  la  compe- 
tenda del  billete  con  la  moneda  real,  y  los  perjudicaban  en  tiempo  de  crisis  re- 
duclendo  sus  operadones.  Pero  en  unas  y  en  otras  ocasiones  los  dividendos 
eran  seguros. 

El  caso  tfpico  de  esta  situaddn  se  presentd  durante  la  crisis  de  1907  en  que 
el  Goblerno  ordend  a  los  bancos  que  se  llmltaran  a  las  operaciones  de  descuento 
real  para  ponerse  a  cubierto  de  alguna  emergencia,  lo  cual  equivalla  a  suprimlr 
el  cr^ito  en  la  forma  en  que,  bien  o  mal,  lo  habfan  servido  hasta  entonces 
aquellas  instituciones.  Era  una  medida  brusca  que  no  habrfa  aconsejado  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  ni  menos  tomada  en  tiempo  de  crisis. 

Aquello  vino  a  revelar  el  verdadero  estado  del  pais  y  a  despertarnos  de  la 
fiebre  de  especuladdn. 

Mientras  tanto  la  depreciaci6n  de  nuestra  moneda  habla  permitido  que  nuestros 
yalores  y  nuestras  empresas  pasaran  a  manos  extranjeras,  y  los  mejores  pro- 
ductos  de  las  minas,  de  las  industrlas  y  del  comerdo  no  eran  para  M^ico,  se 
ezportaban,  no  para  pagar  nuestras  importadones  solamente,  sino  en  gran  parte 
como  beneficio  de  capitales  eztranjeros. 

M^ico  recordaba  asf  la  c^lebre  expresidn  del  poeta  mantuano  sic  vos  non 
V0M9, 

Aprovechando  la  experienda  de  ese  pais,  y  poniendo  en  prActica  los  prin- 
dpios  dentfflcos  nos  aprozimaremos  m&s,  no  digo  a  la  adopddn  te6rica  de  un 
tal6n  monetario  que  sdlo  sirva  para  fadlitar  operadones  aritm^ticas  y  de 
ningdn  modo  para  benefidar  al  pueblo ;  sino  a  hacer  de  la  moneda  lo  que  ella 
debe  ser:  una  base  sdlida  para  apredar  la  justicia  en  el  continuo  cambio  de 
prestaciones,  ya  sea  del  comerdo  interior  o  del  exterior. 

Preparado  asf  el  camlno  por  la  acci6n  bancaria,  se  puede  alguna  vez  llegar  a 
la  unidad  de  la  moneda,  aobro  la  base  que  exigen  las  conveniencias. 

Pero  aqul  surge  naturalmente  esta  cuestl6n:  ^Es  posible  llegar  a  la  unidad 
monetaria  en  Am^ica? 

El  Sr.  Lfcendado  Oasasds,  con  la  erudici6n  que  le  ba  dado  justa  celebridad 
en  Mexico  y  fuera  de  ^1,  na  sostenido  la  tesis  de  que  la  unidad  monetaria  inter- 
nadonal  es  un  ideal  irrealizable.  Debemos  entender  que  se  refiere  a  una  unidad 
aceptada  por  todas  las  nadones  del  mundo,  y  a  un-  futuro  dentro  de  los  If  mites 
de  la  preTisi6n  actual,  por  lo  dem&s  el  mismo  Sefior  Oasasds  reconoce  la 
tendencia  a  la  unidad  y  que  ella  ha  ciido  lograda  por  los  grupos  de  la  Liga 
Latina  y  de  la  Liga  Escandinava,  asf  como  que  en  el  pasado  existid  un  gran 
grupo  de  nadones,  entre  las  que  se  encontraban  Inglaterra  y  todas  las  actuales 
de  la  America,  que  viyfan  bajo  la  unidad  monetaria  del  peso  mexicano. 

^Por  qu<6  ha  desapareddo  esa  unidad  aun  del  mismo  Mexico,  cuyas  tradi- 
dones  y  cuyo  orgullo  nadonal  debieron  haberse  empe&ado  en  conservar?  La 
contestaddn  a  esta  pregunta  nos  llevarfa  muy  lejos ;  a  mi  propdsito  basta  hacer 
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algunas  observacionee :  la  primera  es  la  ya  apuntada  de  que  la  unidad  exlstl6 
donde  los  intereses,  mto  que  una  autorldad  comdn,  la  Impusieron.  Segunda, 
que  rota  esa  piimitlTa  unidad,  vuelve  ahora  a  presentarse  la  tendencia  a 
rehacerla,  sigulendo  siempre  la  Ifnea  del  inters,  segdn  es  entendido  en  cada 
pais ;  pues  en  tanto  que  el  Perd  adopta  la  libra  esterllna,  y  Chile  acepta  como 
unidad  el  peso  de  18  peniques,  Cuba,  Nicaragua  y  FanamA  adoptan  la  ley  de 
1.G0464,  que  es  la  del  d^lar  americano.  Tercera,  que  las  profundas  pertur- 
badones  monetarias  sufridas  por  los  pueblos  latinos  en  America,  hacen  que  en 
la  actualidad  sus  sistemas  de  moneda  se  hallen  en  estado  amorfo,  podria  declrse 
asf,  dispuestos  a  recibir  la  forma  del  molde  a  que  los  ajuste  el  conjunto  de 
nuevas  condiciones:  y  cuarta  y  final,  que  el  resyeto  a  la  tradicito,  que  es  una 
gran  fuerza  social  en  pueblos  como  Inglaterra,  no  lo  es  por  desgracia  en  la 
AmMca  Latina  en  generaL 

El  mal  de  nuestras  reptiblicas  consiste  preclsamente  en  que  carecen  a  veces 
de  foersas  conseryadoras ;  una  fiebre  de  novedad  lo  arrasa  todo ;  las  ideas  m6s 
avanzadas,  aunque  mAs  discutibles  y  discutidas,  encuentran  a  los  &nimos  sin 
preparacidn  clentifica  s51ida,  dispuestos  a  emprender  la  aventura  sin  plan 
nlnguno  constmctivo,  y  lo  dnico  que  hacen  con  segnridad  es  destruir  lo  ya 
exlstente. 

Bn  el  frontispicio  de  la  riqulsima  Biblioteca  de  la  Universidad  de  Ck>lumbia, 
en  Nueva  York,  se  halla  una  inscripddn  en  que  se  dice  que  aquella  c^lebre  insti- 
tnddn  fu4  fundada,  bajo  el  nombre  de  Ck>legio  Real,  en  el  siglo  XVIII,  por  el 
Bey  Jorge  II  de  Inglaterra  i  Gu&n  orgullosos  estarfamos  nosotros  los  mexlcanos 
de  ostentar  ahora  la  Universidad  fundada  en  Mexico  por  el  Bmperador  Carlos 
V  en  el  siglo  XVI,  conservada  por  mds  de  tres  siglos  y  que,  en  lugar  de  ser 
reformada,  fu4  destruida  por  un  partido  que,  por  una  anomalfa  de  nuestro 
▼ocabularlo  politico,  se  ha  Uamado  Partido  Liberal  y  Progresista  I 

Estudiando  el  sistema  que  sigue  en  este  pais  el  Gobierno  para  el  mejoramiento 
econ6mico  intelectual  y  moral  del  indio,  he  encontrado  que  lo  hecho  aquf  est6 
calcado  en  lo  que  Bspafia  tenia  establecido  en  M^ico,  y  que  el  mismo  partido 
politico,  lejos  de  reformar  allf,  lo  destruyd. 

La  hlstoria,  que  hace  los  hombres  fie  enorguUescan  de  su  pais  y  tengan 
amor  por  su  pasado,  ha  desaparecido  entre  nosotros  para  dejar  el  lugar  a  yanos 
relatos,  no  siempre  verfdicos,  o  a  alegatos  que  los  partidos  polfticos  hacen  en 
favor  de  su  causa  respectiva.  La  generacidn  actual  ni  de  nombre  a  veces  conoce^ 
a  los  bombres  que  brillaron  en  la  llteratura  o  en  las  ciencias,  siquiera  sea  a 
prlncipios  del  siglo  XIX.  Ni  ha  ofdo  hablar  de  Juan  Ruiz  de  Alarcdn,  ni  sabe 
que  ^  Gontribuyd  a  la  formacidn  del  teatro  franco  modemo,  ni  menos  se  ha 
deleitado  leyendo  las  escenas  de  *'  La  Verdad  Sospechosa.*'  Al  oir  los  rumores 
del  movimiento  feminista  del  mundo,  ignora  que  en  AmMca  fu4  una  mujer 
mexlcana  la  primera  que  levantd  la  voz  iMira  protestar  en  versos  inmortales  y 
cfflebres,  contra  la  humillaci6n  de  su  sexo.  Pocos  saben  explicarse  porqu6 
Humboldt  encontrd  en  Nueva  Espafia  a  los  hombres  m&s  ricos  del  mundo  en 
aqu§l  entonces,  en  tanto  que  hoy  Mteico  presents  el  fen6meno  desconocido  en  la 
bistoria,  de  un  pueblo  que  se  muere  de  hambre ;  y  porlju^,  si  en  la  ^poca  colonial 
los  mexlcanos  emigraban  hacia  el  Norte  de  America  para  llevar  allf  sus  ideas  y 
su  cultura,  si  emigraban  a  Asia  para  predicar  alii  sus  doctrinas  y  dejaban  allf 
mArtires  de  sus  ideales,  hoy  sus  obreros  emigran  en  busca  de  sustento,  ignorantes 
de  lo  que  fueron,  y  por  conslguiente,  sin  tener  una  idea  de  lo  que  ser&n.  Todo 
por  fUta  de  apego  a  nuestras  tradiciones,  por  f alta  de  lealtad  a  nuestro  pasado, 
que  nos  deja  sin  fuerza  de  resistencia  ante  las  invasiones  exdtlcas. 

Pero  si  se  quiere  una  prueba  m&s  de  lo  poco  que  pueden  entre  nosotros  las 
tra^ldcmes,  para  que  se  vea  q«e  no  ser&n  ellas  las  que  impidan  Uegar  a  la  unidad 
de  moneda,  allf  tenemos  el  caso  de  la  Ley  Monetaria  de  Mexico,  que  estableci^ 
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la  cantidad  de  75  centigramos  de  oro  poro  para  nuestro  peso.  En  vano  se  bus- 
card  una  raz6n  seria  para  explicarse  de  donde  vino  esa  cifra :  ella  no  es  la  de 
nuestro  antiguo  y  famoslslmo  peso,  ni  tampoco  es  la  de  alguno  de  los  pafses  con 
los  que  Mexico  sostlene  activas  relaciones :  no  corresponde  a  ninguna  necesidad  de 
la  vida  econ6mica  interior  o  exterior  de  la  naci^n.  La  CJomisl6n  Monetaria  en- 
cargada  de  formar  el  proyecto  de  ley  propuso  la  cantidad  de  752  milfgramos  de 
oro  puro,  para  igualar  nuestro  moueda  con  el  medio  ddlar  de  los  E^tados  Unidos ; 
pero  algnien  cambid  aguella  cantidad  por  la  de  0.76  gramos,  sin  otro  motlTO 
que  el  de  mera  eufonfa,  de  que  era  una  cifra  redonda.  En  aras  de  la  simple 
«ufon(a  se  sacrificaba,  pues,  por  los  mlsmos  mexicanos,  toda  la  tradicidn  glorio- 
sfsima  de  su  peso  que  en  ^pocas  mejores  habia  regido  al  mundo. 

Al  proponer  la  unldad  de  la  moneda  para  America  no  qulero,  nt  Jam^  querr^ 
que  se  acepte  algo  que  nos  lleve  mfts  deprisa  a  perder  nuestra  Indiyidualldad 
hispanoamerlcana ;  algo  que  liege  a  ser  como  una  bomba  de  succidn  de  nuestra 
riqueza.  Ante  las  nuevas  tendencias  de  expansi6n  del  capital  angloamericano, 
debemos  nosotros  disponernos  mejor,  aprovechando  nuestra  experiencla  con  el 
capital  europeo,  a  defender  lo  proplo.  Asf  lo  quiere  nuestro  inters,  asf  lo 
quiere  el  Inters  mismo  de  los  EiStados  Unidos,  y  asf  lo  quiere  la  justlcla,  que  es 
el  bien  para  todos.  Un  pueblo  que  deflende  lo  suyo  es  un  pueblo  que  se  en- 
riquece,  y  enriquece  a  los  que  con  €i  comercian.  Los  Estados  Unidos,  defen- 
dlendo  lo  suyo,  sostienen  on  comereio  mils  productivo  para  Buropa  que  mvchos  de 
los  otros  pueblos  de  la  America  Latlna  que  no  ban  sabido  salir  inmunes  de  la 
lucha.  La  Taz6n  es  obvia ;  el  comerdo  se  mantiene  del  consumo  y  el  hombre  en 
la  miseria  no  consume  nada. 

Por  eso  yo  propongo  llegar  a  la  unidad  monetaria  por  el  camino  del  enrl- 
quecimiento  interior,  por  la  yfa  de  la  dignlflcaci6n  de  la  moneda  nadonaL 
Asf  lo  quieren,  a  la  vez,  el  Inters  y  la  Justlcla,  y  debemos  estar  seguros  de 
que  asf  lo  quiere  el  pueblo  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  en  quien  hablan  muy  alto 
los  sentimientos  de  la  honradez  y  del  derecho.  Me  refiero  al  pueblo  de  los 
comerciantes,  de  los  banqueros,  al  pueblo  de  los  profesores  y  profeslonlstas 
de  este  pais ;  yo  s^  que  este  pileblo  se  indigna  ante  la  injusticla  para  con  los 
otros  pueblos,  cuando  tiene  vn  conocimiento  de  las  cosas  y  puede  apreeiar 
en  donde  est6  la  raz6n.  Es  un  pueblo  que  se  deflende,  y  que  sabe  que  sdlo 
la  Justicia  para  todos  le  pueden  asegurar  la  paz  y  la  identidad.  Ese  pu^lo 
no  quiere  expanslones  territoriales  ni  predominlos  imperialistas  m6s  o  menos 
disfrazados,  que  sdlo  pueden  redundar  en  gloria  personal  para  los  polfticos 
o  en  provecho  pecuniario  para  algunas  empresas.  Siente  profunda  simpatfa 
por  los  pueblos  de  la  America  Latlna,  quislera  su  prosperidad,  porque  en  ella 
y  s6\o  en  ella  est&  el  bien  de  todo  el  Ck>ntlnente.  Ama  en  esos  pueblos  sus 
tradiclones  espafiolas;  un  latino-americano  es  casi  para  41  una  evocaddn 
rom&ntica:  quiere  a  nuestros  pafses  por  lo  pintoresco  de  sus  paisajes  y  p(Nr 
lo  pintoresco  de  sus  leyendas  y  sus  costumbres,  y  el  verdadero  sabio  en  los 
Estados  Unidos,  comprendiendo  la  injusticla  que  los  intereses  polfticoe  ban 
becho  cometer  en  contra  de  las  tradidones  espafiolas  del  Ck)ntlnente,  com- 
prendiendo que  en  la  lealtad  de  los  pueblos  latinoamericanos  para  sus  tradi- 
dones est&  la  garantfa  de  su  lealtad  para  con  bus  amlgos  de  hoy,  o  sus  allados 
de  mafiana,  ha  hecho  Justicia  a  Espafia,  y  ha  reconoddo  que  la  polftica  in- 
terior de  las  colonias  ib^icas  es  a  la  vez  un  portento  de  saber  y  de  fllantrc^fa. 
Kuestra  literatora  provoca  aquf  general  corlosidad  y  entuslasmo,  y  la  arqui- 
tectura  de  nuestra  4poca  colonial  es  ensalzada  en  las  obras  mAs  modernas  y 
artfsticas  con  que  se  adornan  las  pobladones  americanas. 

Yo  creo  que  el  mayor  provecho  de  este  Ck>ngreso  no  estd,  y  perddnenmelo 
sus  ftabios,  en  las  concluslones  tedricas  a  que  se  llegue;  est&  en  que  pod4is 
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Hevar  a  la  America  Latlna  la  noticia  de  la  delicada  cortesfa  de  este  pueblo, 
del  inters  que  se  toma  por  lo  nuestro,  del  deseo  de  aprender  nuestro  idioma, 
de  eomo  sus  da  mas,  si  poseen  alguna  palabra  del  bello  Idloma  que  nos  de]6 
Espafia,  se  empefiau  en  acariclar  nuestros  ofdos  balbucl^ndolas. 

El  inters  de  este  Gongreso  estd  todo  ^l  en  esta  proposlci6n  que  se  halla 
en  donde  qulera  y  de  mil  modos  expresada,  y  que  se  escucha  como  el  consejo 
de  este  gran  pueblo :  "Lo  que  vosotros  val^is,  es  por  vuestra  identidad  hlspano- 
americana,  defendedla.  La  cause  de  la  unldad  de  la  America,  la  causa  de 
la  fuerza  de  nuestro  Contlnente,  espera  de  vosotros  eso,  porque  America  sin 
la  poesfa  de  sus  tradiclones  espafiolas  no  es  America;  sin  lealtad  para  su 
pasado  no  es  America;  ser&  cuerpo  flotante  en  la  dlreccl6n  de  la  corriente 
m^  fuerte,  ora  lo  lleve  por  donde  se  quiera  en  los  Estados  Unidos,  ora  por 
donde  exijan  Alemania,  Inglaterra  o  el  Jap6n. 

*'  Hasta  hoy  son  los  enemlgos  de  los  Estados  Unldos  los  que  os  ban  aconse- 
Jado  defenderos;  pero  ahora  es  en  nombre  de  la  amis  tad  para  este  pueblo  y 
del  Inters  de  todos  que  os  pedimos  vuestra  defensa." 

Tal  es  el  lenguaje  que  en  frases  elocuentes  o  en  acdones  m&s  elocuentes 
atln  hemos  venido  a  escuchar  a  esta  reuni6n. 

Por  nuestra  parte  la  mejor  medlda  que  podemos  tener  para  saber  si  cum- 
plimos  con  el  deber  de  nuestra  defensa  y  si  contrlbufmos  asf  a  la  causa  del 
panamericanismo  estd  en  c6mo  defendamos  nuestra  moneda  y  nuestros  bienes. 
Y  al  referirme  a  la  moneda  repito  una  vez  mds  que  no  me  refiero  al  tipo  te6rlco 
de  unldad ;  sino  al  valor  real  de  las  especles  clrculantes  en  el  interior  del  pafs ; 
al  valorlmetro  constants  que  sirve  de  expresi6n  a  la  Justlda  en  las  trapsac- 
ciones  del  comercio  interior  y  exterior.  Por  eso  y,  si  el  cuadro  que  he  trazado 
de  los  males  de  Mexico  puede  servir  de  experiencia  para  el  mlsmo  Mexico  y 
para  los  otros  pafses  de  la  America  Latlna,  precisamente  en  estos  momentos, 
en  que  por  virtud  del  cataclismo  europeo  es  de  esperarse  que  venga  un  nuevo 
curso  de  las  condlciones  econ6micas,  debemos  de  sacar  las  siguientes  conclu- 
siones  como  base  de  una  polftica  general  bancaria,  que  espero  de  esta  Secci6n 
se  servtrA  aceptarlas : 

Primera.  Es  dei»eable  para  el  mutuo  comercio  de  los  pueblos  de  America  llegar 
a  establecer  una  moneda  de  valor  unifornie  que  pueda  aproximar  el  camblo 
exterior  a  la  pari  dad. 

Segunda.  Para  que  esta  uniformidad  sea  real  y  mutuamente  ben^flca,  no  debe 
consentirse  en  que  el  billete  de  banco  entre  en  competencla  con  la  moneda  real ; 
el  billete  de  banco  debe  de  ser  la  representaci6n  exacta  de  la  existencia 
metdllca,  supliendo  las  necesidades  excepcionales  de  la  circulaci6n  por  emisiones 
proi>orcionadas  a  esas  necesidades  y  que  deben  retirarse  en  corto  plazo  por 
algt!fcn  procedimlento,  que  puede  ser  el  establecido  en  la  ley  que  reglamenta  la 
clrculaci5n,  aceptada  por  el  Gongreso  de  los  Estados  Unldos  en  1914,  u  otro 
semejante. 

Tercera.  Bl  Gobiemo,  mediante  una  poderoea  institaci6n  de  cr^dito  debe 
dlrigir  la  emlsi^n,  aaf  oomo  tambito  debe  moderar  la  acafiaci6n  de  moneda  para 
que  goarde  siempre  la  reiaci5n  debida  con  las  necesidades  de  la  circuladdn  y 
conserye  su  tftulo. 

Cuarta.  Los  palses  en  que  la  depreciacidn  de  la  moneda  es  ya  un  hecho  deben 
procurar  volverle  su  valor  por  la  reducddn  del  ndmero  de  las  eepecies  clrcu- 
lantes, a  la  vez  que  por  el  aumento  gradual  y  consigaiente  del  valor  de  esaa 
especies.  Ck>n  esto  nadie  resentirA  perjulcios  y  se  restablecerA  en  la  naci5n 
una  medida  del  valor  ignal  a  la  de  los  otros  pafses. 

Quinta.  Al  Uevarse  a  la  pr&ctica  las  anteriores  indicaciones  deben  evltarse 
las  transiclones  bruscas  y  las  lesiones  de  los  intereses  soclales,  arreglando  los 
procedimlentos  de  modo  de  obtener  los  resultados  en  forma  gradual  y  evolutlva. 
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Sexta.  Las  reformas  indicadas  deberfin  emprenderse  no  en  tlempos  de  crlBis, 
sino  aprovechando  los  beneficios  qne  produce  el  reetablecimiento  del  curso  nor- 
mal de  lOB  sncesos. 

SI  aceptdis  estas  proposiclones  creo  que  habremos  colaborado  en  estos  tres 
nobles  propdsitos :  el  enrlqueclmiento  de  la  Am^lca  Latlna ;  el  predomino  de  la 
justlcla  en  el  interior  de  las  naciones  y  en  sus  relaciones  de  comercio  exterior,  y 
la  causa  del  panamericanismo,  porque  en  la  forma  convincente  de  Adam  Smith 
habremos  ensefiado  a  nuestros  pueblos  a  cumplir  el  dlvino  precepto  de  amarse 
unos  a  las  otros. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  Sr.  Obregon  for  his 
kindness  in  presenting  to  us  such  a  very  admirable  paper.  I  have 
now  the  honor  of  welcoming  Dr.  Manuel  Gamio,  a  representative  of 
the  official  Government  delegation  of  Mexico,  who  will  do  us  the 
honor  of  helping  to  preside  to-day. 

Prof.  Kemmerer  will  speak  on  the  subject  "A  proposal  for  Pan 
American  monetary  unity." 

A  PROPOSAL  FOR  PAN  AMERICAN  MONETARY  UNITY. 

By  E.  W.  KEMMERER, 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance,  Princeton  University. 

A  century  ago  Napoleon,  looking  down  from  the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  declared 
"  What  Europe  most  needs  Is  a  common  law,  a  common  measure,  and  a  common 
money."  *  To-day  to  most  people  a  common  law  seems  undesirable ;  a  common 
measure  both  for  Europe  and  the  Americas  is  approaching  attainment  in  the 
metric  system,  while  a  common  money  is  widely  looked  upon  as  an  ideal  some 
day  to  be  realized,  but  not  far  this  side  of  the  millennium.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
subject  of  international  monetary  unity  was  a  live  one  in  Europe  and  North 
America;  and  after  the  International  Monetary  Conference  at  Paris  in  1867, 
which  recommended  uniformity  on  the  basis  of  5  francs  of  gold  as  the  unit, 
it  looked  as  If  the  international  monetary  unity  achieved  on  a  small  scale  in 
1865  by  the  nations  of  the  Latin  Union  would  be  extended,  though  on  a  gold 
basis,  to  most  of  the  leading  States  of  Europe  and  North  America. 

In  its  essentials  the  plan  recommended  by  the  International  Monetary  Con- 
ference at  Paris  in  1867,  and,  independently,  by  the  committee  on  weights, 
measures,  and  coinage  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  that  year,  was  the  interna- 
tional adoption  of  the  gold  standard  on  the  basis  of  a  unit  represented  by  the 
gold  content  of  5  francs  of  French  coin,  all  gold  coins  to  be  0.900  fine,  and  the 
gold  coins  of  each  country  entering  the  monetary  union  to  bear  the  emblems  of 
that  country  but  to  have  legal  circulation  in  all  the  other  countries.  England 
was  to  reduce  the  pure-gold  content  of  her  sovereign  by  about  0.9  per  cent,  or 
approximately  2d.  on  a  pound,  the  United  States  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  gold 
dollar  by  about  3i  per  cent,  and  France  was  to  coin  a  25-franc  gold  piece.* 

By  this  adJoBtment  5  francs  would  have  been  made  equal  to  one  United  States 
dollar,  and  $5  to  £1.  The  result  would  have  been  the  monetary  unification 
to  a  very  substantial  extent  of  France,  most  of  the  French  colonies,  Qreat 


1  Quoted  by  United  States  Delegate  Samuel  B.  Buggies  in  his  report  to  the  Secretaiy 
of  State  on  the  International  Monetary  Conference  of  Paris  of  1867.  (S.  Br.  Doc 
No.  14,  40th  Cong.,  2d  sees.,  p.  97.) 

•H.  Bx.  Doc.  No.  266,  4l8t  Cong.,  2d  sees.,  pp.  &-6 ;  and  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  14,  40th 
Cong.,  2d  sesB.,  pp.  18-19. 
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Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  and  a  number  of  ttie  other  British  colonies,  the 
United  States,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  and  Roumania.  Later  to  this 
group  there  would  presumably  have  been  added,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
Argentina,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Venezuela,  Cuba,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Haiti,  and  Santo  Domingo,  all  of  whose  currencies  have  been  assimilated 
closely  to  the  franc,  pound,  or  dollar  as  a  unit/  Such  a  wide  area  of  compara- 
tive monetary  unity  would  have  been  a  powerful  leverage  for  bringing  other 
countries  into  line.  High  official  and  scientific  authorities  in  Bngland,  France, 
the  United  States,  and  other  countries  favored  the  proposal ; '  and,  had  not  the 
British  Royal  Commission  on  International  Coinage  of  1868  sidetracked  the 
plan  by  an  unfavorable  report,  in  the  face  of  strongly  favorable  evidence  and 
the  support  of  such  men  as  W.  Stanley  Jevons,'  Walter  Bagehot,^  and  Ernest 
Seyd,*  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  probability  that  to-day  the  world  would 
be  enjoying  at  least  as  great  uniformity  in  its  monetary  units  as  in  its  metric 
units  of  measure.* 

But  the  opportunity  was  missed.  The  United  States  soon  resumed  specie 
payments  on  the  gold-dollar  basis  of  prerebellion  days,  the  bimetallic  and  silver 
States  of  Europe  went  over  to  the  gold  standard,  mostly  with  distinctively 
national  monetary  units  (aside  from  the  Latin  Union  and  the  Scandinavian 
Monetary  Union),  and  the  ideal  of  international  monetary  unity  has  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  dreams  of  our  fathers. 

At  the  risk  of  being  considered  a  dreamer,  I  want  to  revive  this  subject  of 
international  monetary  unity — not,  however,  for  the  world,  but  for  the  New 
World.  I  do  so  because  I  believe  that  the  arguments  advanced  in  its  support 
half  a  century  ago  by  such  men  as  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  Walter  Bagehot,  E.  de 
Parieu,  L.  Mathleu,  Baron  de  Hock,  Samuel  Ruggles,  and  John  Sherman  are 
even  stronger  to-day  for  the  Americas  than  they  were  then  for  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  while  the  economic  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan 
are  much  weaker.  The  present,  in  fact,  is  an  exceptionally  opportune  time  for 
Pan  American  action. 

Why,  then,  is  Pan  American  monetary  unity  desirable?  What  feasible  plan 
for  greater  unity  can  be  formulated?  Why  is  the  present  an  exceptionally 
opportune  time  for  undertaking  such  a  project?  An  attempt  briefly  to  answer 
these  questions  will  constitute  the  balance  of  this  paper. 

Before  considering  them  it  should  be  said  that  the  problem  is  a  difficult  and 
complicated  one,  and  that  the  best  and  latest  data  available  to  the  author  on 
some  of  the  topics  are  incomplete  and  not  entirely  up  to  date.  Since  the  out- 
break of  the  European  war  monetary  events  in  Central  and  South  America 
have  moved  very  rapidly,  but  reports  concerning  them  coming  to  the  United 
States  have  been  meager  and  often  inaccurate.  Furthermore,  the  size  of  the 
subject  and  the  limited  space  available  for  its  treatment  will  compel  me  often 
to  appear  to  speak  dogmatically  when  my  Judgment  is  purely  tentative,  and 


^Cf.  table,  infra,  p.  259. 

*Cf.  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  266,  41st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pp.  5  and  6;  and  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
No.  14,  40th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pp.  S-10,  82-88,  and  106-110. 

*  Cf.  Beport  from  the  Royal  Commission  on  International  Coinage.  London :  Byre  & 
Spottiswoode,  1868,  pp.  95-108;  and  Journ.  Statistical  Soc,  81  (1868),  pp.  426-464. 

*Bep.  Boy.  Com.  Int.  Coinage,  pp.  107-116. 

•  Jonm.  Statistical  Soc,  83  (1870),  pp.  42-78. 

*'*I  believe,"  said  Jevons  in  bis  testimony  before  the  Royal  Commission  (pp.  95-86), 
'*  that  It  is  the  adhesion  of  the  Bnglish  to  the  convention  that  is  alone  wanted  to  make 
It  almost  world-wide.  *  *  *  I  think  that,  for  instance,  if  we  accede  to  the  con- 
vention there  will  scarcely  be  any  country  that  is  the  least  civilised  that  will  remain 
outside  of  it,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  would  probably  be  the  most  practical  way  of 
approaching  a  fteneral  solution  of  the  decimal  currency  question.* 


»♦ 
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to  speak  in  broad  and  absolute  terms  when  strict  accuracy  would  demand  many 
qualifications.  It  should  be  said,  therefore^  that  the  plan  here  proposed  is 
purely  tentative  and  intended  merely  to  provide  a  basis  for  futui*e  discussion. 
The  principles  which  must  be  regarded  in  such  discussion,  however,  can  not  be 
seriously  affected  by  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  monetary  units  to  which 
the  principles  are  to  be  applied. 

I.  There  are,  in  addition  to  many  minor  reasons,  at  least  five  important, 
though  somewhat  overlapping,  reasons  for  attempting  to  secure  Pan  American 
monetary  unit: 

First.  Under  such  a  plan  current  prices  throughout  Pan  America  would  be 
quoted  in  terms  of  monetary  units  that  people  in  all  countries  would  readily 
understand.  A  business  man  accustomed  to  think  in  terms  of  one  unit  now 
finds  it  difficult  to  think  in  terms  of  another.  For  a  Venezuelan  exporter  to 
quote  for  a  given  quantity  of  coffee  a  price  of  so  many  bolivars  and  reales 
means  little  to  the  foreign  importer  accustomed  to  think  in  terms  of  pesos, 
dollars,  milreis,  or  bolivianos.  The  foreign  merchant  knows  that  the  equiva- 
lents of  the  real  and  bolivar  prices  in  his  own  money  may  be  computed  by 
reference  to  what  appear  to  him  to  be  complicated  exchange  quotations,  but 
until  they  have  been  computed  the  quoted  prices  mean  little  to  him.  They 
speak  a  foreign  language ;  he  can  translate  it  by  an  effort,  but  It  is  not  a  lan- 
guage in  which  he  thinks.  He  can  mathematically  compute  the  equivalents, 
but  he  does  not  feel  them  when  the  prices  are  quoted.  In  discussing  this  sub- 
ject before  the  British  Royal  Commission  on  International  Ck>lnage,  one  of 
the  leading  export  merchants  of  London  said : 

I  had  an  invoice  copied  out  yesterday  which  I  sent  last  month  *  *  *  to  an 
old  correspondent  of  mine  in  New  York.  ♦  ♦  ♦  This  Is  the  invoice  of  a  variety 
of  goods  packed  in  four  casks.  The  total  amount  of  it  is  £253,  and  in  the 
invoice  there  are  421  different  prices  making  up  the  £258.  My  customer  who 
ordered  those  goods  has  to  form  an  idea  of  what  every  one  of  those  421  prices 
sterling  will  amount  to  in  dollars  and  cents  in  New  York  before  he  can  commit 
himself  to  the  ordering  of  them.  At  tiie  present  time  he  has  to  go  through  a 
complicated  calculation  to  transfer  sterling  money  into  dollars  and  cents,  as 
well  as  all  his  calculations  of  the  other  fixed  charges.    *    *    * 

There  are  at  this  moment  in  my  trade  a  great  number  of  goods  that  could 
be  carried  profitably  to  the  United  States  and  sold  there,  but  which  are  not 
taken  there  on  account  of  the  difllculty  of  people  having  to  go  through  the 
whole  study  of  the  prices.^ 

Many  a  trade  opportunity,  therefore,  passes  unrecognized  because  masked  in 
prices  expressed  in  unfamiliar  monetary  units.  Under  a  unified  monetary  sys- 
tem anybody  who  read  a  newspaper  from  any  part  of  Pan  America  would 
know  what  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  was  in  that  part  of  the  world;  he 
would  not  only  read  but  would  understand  the  prices  current,  and  would  have 
*'  the  first  datum  in  all  mercantile  transactions  ready  to  his  hand." ' 

International  merchants  often  seek  to  avoid  such  difficulties  by  publishing 
price  lists  in  foreign  monetary  units.  To  such  merchants  the  expense  of  cal- 
culating the  prices  in  different  currencies  would  be  avoided.  Small  traders, 
moreover,  would  be  freed  from  much  of  the  difficulty  and  expense  they  now 
experience  in  keeping  a  clerical  staff  conversant  with  foreign  price  equivalents ; 
and  commercial  travelers  would  be' aided  In  their  work  of  selling  their  goods 
in  other  countries. 

Second.  Foreign  exchange  operations  would  be  simplified,  and,  inasmuch  as 
they  all  could  be  easily  expressed  in  terms  of  premium  and  discount,  the  busi- 
ness man  would  readily  understand  them  and  be  in  a  better  position  to  protect 
himself  against  unreasonable  exchange  charges.    Ernest  Seyd,  in  a  paper  on 

^Testimony  of  Alfred  Field,  Report,  pp.  46  and  61. 
'Testimony  of  Walter  Bagehot,  Beport,*  p.  108. 
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International  coinage  read  before  the  Statistical  Society  in  London  in  1870; 
expressed  the  idea  well  when  he  said : 

The  English  manufacturer  *  *  *  knows  little  of  foreign  exchanges  [that 
isn't  his  business]  and,  with  his  single-mindedness  of  purpose,  he  soon  finds 
himself  entangled  in  vexatious  disputes,  either  with  the  drawer  or  the  nego- 
tiator; and  if,  guided  by  experience,  he  finally  guards  himself  against  these 
small  losses  by  adding  something  to  the  price  of  his  goods,  he  is  by  so  much 
hampered  in  his  competition  with  a  foreign  producer.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  many  manufacturers,  after  a  few  trials  of  this  kind,  give  up  foreign 
trade,  because  the  "  money  part  *'  is  not  clear  to  them/ 

Third.  Another  advantage  would  be  in  the  less  frequent  need  of  melting 
down  the  coins  of  one  nation,  casting  the  gold  into  bars,  and  then  later  having 
the  bars  remelted  in  order  to  have  the  gold  coined  into  the  coins  of  another 
nation.  This  substantial  item  of  expense  would  be  largely  eliminated 
under  an  international  imion  in  which  the  monetary  unit  of  each  of  the 
American  republics  would  be  assimilated  to  those  of  all  the  others,  and  in 
which  the  standardized  gold  coins  of  each  would  be  legally  recognized  in  all.* 
The  easy  flow  of  gold  from  one  American  republic  to  another  would  in  this 
way  be  facilitated,  and  the  "  gold  points  *'  in  foreign  exchange  operations  would 
be  brought  closer  together,  thus  stabilizing  exchange  to  the  advantage  of  all 
Pan  American  trade. 

Fourth.  A  fourth  advantage  would  be  the  stimulus  such  an  arrangement 
would  give  to  the  improvement  of  the  currency  systems  of  the  American  nations. 
"  It  is  well,"  said  Jevons,  "  to  have  a  good  currency  at  home,  but  to  our  foreign 
trade  it  is  equally  important  that  there  should  be  a  good  currency  abroad.*'* 
The  general  improvement  of  all  the  currencies  under  a  system  that  would  result 
from  international  monetary  unity  Jevons  considered  to  be  so  great  an  advan- 
tage as  to  almost  eclipse  the  others.* 

Fifth.  A  fifth  advantage,  and  by  no  means  the  least,  is  the  fftct  that  such  a 
plan  would  strongly  promote  the  ideal  of  Pan  American  union.  The  existence 
of  a  unified  monetary  standard,  with  gold  coins  bearing  the  emblems  of  Pan 
Americanism  drcnlating  throughout  the  two  continents,  would  be  a  perpetual 
symbol  of  the  Pan  American  ideal. 

Other  advantages  deserving  consideration  in  this  connection  are:  (1)  The 
encouragement  such  monetary  unity  would  give  to  the  investment  of  foreign 
capital  in  the  less  developed  countries;  (2)  the  assistance  it  would  render- in 
the  interchange  of  scientific  statistical  information  between  the  American 
Republics;*  (8)  the  conveni^ice  in  regard  to  the  computation,  and  the  appor- 
tionment between  the  railroads  of  the  different  countries,  of  the  freight  and 
pajBsenger  receipts  on  through  traffic ;  and  (4)  the  conv^iience  of  travelers  whose 
gold  money  would  be  good  throughout  the  21  American  Republics,  as  is  the  gold 
money  of  each  of  the  Latin  Union  States  in  all  6  of  them. 

II.  Such  are  the  chief  advantages  of  monetary  unity.  The  obstacles,  however, 
are  very  real. 

First.  There  is  the  strong  but  natural  prejudice  each  country  has  for  its  own 
monetary  unit,  a  prejudice  exemplified  in  the  fact  that  every  country  fftvors 
international  monetary  unity,  provided  that  all  other  countries  will  adapt  their 
monetary  systems  to  its  own  unit  of  value.    The  United  States  would  be  very 

1  Journal  StatlBtlcal  Society,  vol.  88  (1870),  p.  44. 

'Cf.  infra,  p.  262. 

'Jonmal  Statistical  Society,  vol.  81  (1868),  p.  487. 

'Brit.  Boyal  Com.  Int  Coinage,  Rep.,  p.  98. 

*It  was  in  the  International  Statistical  Congresses  that  the  subject  of  international 
monetary  nnity  was  first  seriously  discussed.  The  subject  was  considered  at  the  Congress 
of  Brussels  in  1858,  of  Paris  in  1800,  of  London  in  1860,  of  Berlin  In  1868,  and  of 
Florence  in  1867. 
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glad  to  see  all  the  American  Republics  adopt  the  dollar,  while  Mexico  would 
doubtless  be  pleased  to  have  them  all  adopt  the  peso  of  75  centigrams  of  pure 
gold,  and  Peru  the  pound  or  the  sol.  Evidently  international  monetary  unity 
requires  numerous  concessions,  and  the  existence  of  strong  national  prejudices 
threatens  a  deadlock. 

Second.  The  second  great  obstacle  is  the  positive  one  of  equitably  adjusting 
existing  debts  to  the  new  monetary  unit  in  the  cases  of  those  countries  which 
are  called  upon  to  alter  their  units  and  the  disturbances  such  alterations  bring 
to  established  norms  of  prices  and  wages.  These  difficulties  are  not  to  be 
minimized ;  but  fortunately  the  world  has  had  much  experience  in  making  such 
adjustments,  and  the  lessons  of  this  experience  are  available  for  the  future.' 
Moreover,  much  encouragement  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  present 
deranged  condition  of  the  currencies  In  most  of  the  American  Republics  calls 
for  monetary  reform  in  those  countries  in  any  case;  and  that  it  will  be  little, 
if  any,  more  disturbing  to  return  to  a  gold  basis  on  a  unit  slightly  changed  so  as 
to  be  assimilated  to  the  gold  units  of  other  countries  than  it  would  to  resume 
specie  payments  on  the  old  gold  unit.    As  the  British  Royal  Commission  said : 

It  Is  obvious  that  when  so  many  systems  of  national  currency  exist,  widely 
differing  from  each  other,  a  change  must  be  made  in  the  currency  of  many  if 
not  all  of  the  countries  which  join  in  any  common  arrangement  ♦  ♦  ♦  Such 
a  change  must  necessarily  be  productive  of  inconvenience,  varying  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  different  countries.  Where  the  currency  has  become  very 
much  deranged  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an  inconvenience  to  establish  a  sound 
system;  where  frequent  changes  of  currency  have  occurred,  the  Inconvenience 
of  a  further  change  in  order  to  establish  a  permanent  or  general  system  is 
less  felt.' 

III.  What  feasible  plan  can  be  formulated  for  securing  monetary  unity  in  the 
American  Republics  with  a  minimum  of  disturbance? 

The  5'franc  basis, — ^Were  there  any  hope  of  securing  an  international  mon- 
etary union  embracing  Europe  as  well  as  the  Americas,  the  best  plan  would 
probably  be  the  one  recommended  by  the  Paris  International  Conference  of 
1867,  that  is,  the  plan  to  make  5  francs  of  gold  the  unit,  to  reduce  the  pure 
gold  content  of  the  sovereign  by  about  0.9  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  United  States 
dollar  by  about  Zi  per  cent,  thereby  making  the  dollar  equivalent  to  5  francs 
and  the  sovereign  equivalent  to  $5.'  Such  a  plan  would  not  only  give  a  substan- 
tial degree  of  monetary  unity  to  Europe,  but  would  afford  a  basis  for  extending 
this  unity  to  the  American  Republics ;  since  a  large  number  of  them  have  their 
legal  gold  units  exactly  or  closely  assimilated  to  the  dollar,  the  pound,  mr  the 
franc,^  and  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  alter  them  slightly  in  case  the  gold 
contents  of  the  dollar  and  the  pound  were  reduced  by  international  agreement 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  slighest  prospect 
that  the  European  nations  have  any  desire  to  take  action  in  the  direction  of 
securing  monetary  unity  upon  this  or  any  other  basis.  They  have  not  been 
interested  in  the  subject  for  nearly  half  a  century.  With  the  animosities  grow- 
ing out  of  the  present  war,  the  tremendous  post-bellum  problems  to  be  solved, 
and  the  billions  of  dollars  of  war  debts  expressed  in  terms  of  existing  national 
monetary  units  to  be  paid,  assuredly  European  countries  will  have  no  practical 


1  Cf..  for  an  example,  B.  W.  Kemmerer,  Modem  Corrency  BeformB,  pp.  824-326. 
'Brit  Boy.  Com.  Int.  Coinage,  Rep.,  p.  ix. 

*  By  increasing  the  gold  content  of  the  mark  approximately  1|  per  cent,  4  marks  would 
be  made  equivalent  to  5  francs. 

*  Assimilated  to  the  pound  are  the  legal  units  of  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Peru, 
and  Salvador;  assimilated  to  the  franc  are  the  legal  units  of  Venezuela,  Argentina, 
Haiti,  and  Paraguay;  assimilated  to  the  dollar  are  those  of  Cuba,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Santo  Domingo,  and  Canada.     Cf.  table,  infra,  p.  259. 
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Interest  for  a  long  time  to  come  In  such  "Idealistic  schemes."  If  monetary 
unity  Is  to  be  obtained  In  the  western  world  In  any  reasonable  time  It  must  be 
obtained  as  a  result  of  a  Pan  American  movement,  not  a  world  movement. 

As  a  purely  Pan  American  proposition  a  gold  5-franc  piece  would  not  be  a  satis- 
factory unit  It  would  conform  exactly  or  in  multiples  of  five  only  to  the  mone- 
tary units  of  Argentina,  Haiti,  Paraguay,  and  Venezuela,  and  of  these  four 
nations  only  Venezuela  is  actually  on  a  gold  standard.  Its  adoption  therefore 
would  require  the  melting  and  recoining  of  practically  all  the  two  billion  and 
more  dollars  worth  of  gold  coin  in  the  New  World. 

The  dollar  baaia, — A  concise  picture  of  the  character  of  the  monetary  units 
of  the  21  American  Republics  and  Canada  appears  in  the  following  table.* 

A  study  of  the  table  will  show  six  noteworthy  facts : 

(1)  Every  country  but  one,  Honduras,"  is  legally  upon  the  gold  standard. 

Monetary  undflcation. 


Country. 


Population, 

0) 


Anontino. . . 

BoIMa 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica... 

Cuba 

Ecuador 

Guatemala. . 
HalU 


Honduras. 


liegai  monetary  unit. 


Name. 


Fine 
gold. 


9,000,000 

3,aoo,ooo 

94,a00,000 
3,500,000 
5,600,000 
400,000 
2,500,000 
1,500,000 
2,100,000 
2,500,000 


600,000 


ICezioo 15,400,000 

Nicaragua...  700,000 

Panama 400,000 

Paraguay....  800,000 

.>eru !  5,800,000 

fiatrador 1,200,000 

Santo     Do-  I  700,000 

mingo. 

Uruguay 1,200,000 

United  ,100,000,000 

States. 

Veoesuela...'  2,700,000 

Canada I  7,200,000 


CenH- 

onvu. 

Peso 

145.16 

■  *  •  Uw«  •••••• 

146.45 

Mllrels.... 

82L21 

Peeo 

54.02 

Dollar 

146.45 

Colon 

70.02 

Peeo 

15a  46 

Sucre 

78.22 

Peeo 

145.08 

Gourde.... 

145.16 

Peso 

SUver. 

do 

75.00 

Cordoba... 

15a  46 

Balboa.... 

150.46 

Peso 

145. 16 

Libra 

732.25 

Dollar 

146.45 

•  «  •%&"••  ••  «  •  • 

15a  46 

Peso 

155.57 

Dollar 

15a  46 

Bolivar. . . 

29.08 

Dollar 

15a  46 

U.S. 

cur- 
rency 
value. 


ia966 
.973 
.546 
.365 
.973 
.465 
1.000 
.486 
.064 
.965 


Varies. 

.498 
1.000 
1.000 

.965 

4.866 
.973 

1.000 

1.034 
1.000 

.198 
1.000 


Actual  unit. 


Character. 


Paper , 

.....do...... 

.....do...... 

>  ■  •  *  «  Vft  V  •  •  ■  «  «  < 

Gold 

I    V   •   V  •  \Jlw»  •  •  •  •  ■ 

Paper 

do 


U.S. 

currency 

value. 


Paper    and 
U.S.  gold. 

Silver 


I 


Qoid. 

•   •    •    •  •\AV«  •  •  •  •    a    < 

Paper , 

.....do 

Fiduciary 

silver. 
Gold 


Foreign  gold 
Gold 


...do. 
...do. 


Ota  440 
a.  314 
a.  250 
«.179 

0  6.465 

M.OOO 

6.463 


Proposed  unit. 


Fine  gold. 


61.000 

a.396 
(Nov.  29) 


{ 


6  1.000 
6  1.000 

(*) 
.437 
a6(80l) 
.350 

6  1.000 

(*) 
1.000 

6.198 
6  1.000 


I 


CenU- 
cnvu. 
15a  46 
15a  46 

75.23 

6a  18 
15a  46 

75.28 
15a  46 

75.28 
150.46 
15a46 

75.23 
or 

6a  18 

75.23 

15a  46 

150.46 

150.46 

75.23 

(son 

15a46 

15a  46 

15a  46 
15a  46 

8a  09 
15a  46 


U.S. 

cur- 
rency 
value. 


In- 
create 
or  de- 
crease. 


81.00 
1.00 

.50 

.40 
1.00 

.50 
1.00 

.50 
1.00 
1.00 

.50 

or 

.40 

.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

.60 

1.00 

1.00 

LOO 
LOO 

.20 
LOO 


} 


Pact. 
+8.7 
+2L9 
-8.5 
+9.0 
+2.9 
+7.5 

ao 

+2L7 
+3L7 
+8.6 


+a8 
ao 
ao 

+a6 

+2,7 
+2.9 

ao 

-8.5 

ao 

+S.7 

ao 


«  Latest  figures  available.  6  United  States  gold  In  legal  circulation. 

^The  data  for  this  table  were  collected  from  a  variety  of  sonrces,  the  chief  being 
the  United  States  Director  of  the  Mint  Reports,  and  Compilations  on  the  Monetary 
Systems  of  the  World ;  the  Statesman's  Yearbook  for  1916 ;  The  Pan  American  Union, 
passim;  the  United  States  Statistical  Abstract  for  1914;  The  London  Bconomlst, 
passim ;  the  "  Special  Agents  *'  pobUcations  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Commerce ;  and 
information  sent  me  directly  through  the  courtesy  of  the  ministers  of  the  yarions  coun- 
tries to  the  United  States.* 

'  Honduras  in  recent  years  has  been  active  in  a  Central  American  movement  for 
monetary  onlty  among  the  Central  American  countries,  on  the  basis  of  a  gold  unit 
egoivalent  to  the  United  States  gold  dollar.  On  this  subject  there  have  been  two 
Central  American  international  conferences  at  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  one  In  1009 
and  one  In  1910.  Cf.  Bulletin  of  the  International  Union  of  the  American  Bepobllcs, 
April,  1909,  pp.  725-727,  and  American  Journal  of  International  Law,  1910,  Svpple- 
SMnt  p.  170. 
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(2)  Eleven  of  the  21  Republics,  so  far  as  most  of  their  business  Is  concerned, 
are  actually  upon  a  depreciated  paper  money  basis;  one,  though  legally  on  a 
gold  basis,  is  actually  upon  a  fiduciary  silver  basis,  and  one  is  both  legally  and 
actually  upon  a  silver  basis.  Twelve  of  them,  therefore,  are  gold  standard  in 
name  but  not  in  fact.  These  12  Republics  which  are  upon  a  depreciated  money 
basis  represent  73,900,000,  or  89  per  cent,  of  the  88,100,000  population  in  all  the 
Republics  outside  of  the  United  States. 

(8)  Eight  Republics  and  Canada  are  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  upon  a  gold 
standard. 

(4)  In  five  of  these  gold  standard  Republics,  viz.,  Cuba,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Santo  Domingo,  and  the  United  States,  also  in  Canada,^  together  representing 
111,500,000  people  or  96  per  cent  of  the  115,800,000  actually  on  a  gold  standard, 
the  United  States  gold  dollar  or  a  unit  of  exactly  the  same  value  is  both  legally 
and  actually  the  monetary  unit. 

(5)  There  are  three  Republics  which  are  both  legally  and  actually  upon  a 
gold  standard  whose  monetary  units  are  of  a  different  gold  value  than  the 
United  States  gold  dollar.  Together  they  represent  a  population  of  4,800,000, 
or  8.7  per  cent  of  the  people  in  countries  actually  upon  a  gold  standard.  These 
three  Republics  are  Costa  Rica,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  In  Costa  Rica  for- 
eign gold  coins  are  legal  tender,  but  United  States  gold  coins  are  the  only 
foreign  coins  that  actually  circulate  in  the  country.  United  States  gold  coins, 
moreover,  as  also  the  gold  coins  of  certain  other  countries,  circulate  in  Uruguay. 
In  Venezuela  United  States  gold  coins  circulate  on  conditions  of  legal  equality 
with  Venezuelan  gold  coins.  Other  foreign  gold  coins  are  also  permitted  to 
circulate  In  Venezuela.  This  leaves  no  country  of  Pan  America  which  is 
actually  as  well  as  legally  upon  a  gold  standard  in  which  the  United  States 
gold  dollar  or  coins  representing  its  exact  equivalent  or  integral  multiples  do 
not  circulate  either  as  the  unit  of  value  or  as  legally  recognized  foreign  coins. 

(6)  A  sixth  point  to  note  in  the  interpretation  of  the  table  Is  that  the  gold- 
standard  countries  at  present  using  the  gold  dollar  or  its  equivalent  as  their 
monetary  unit,  possess  approximately  four-fifths  of  the  total  gold  coin  in  cir- 
culation and  in  the  banks  in  the  21  American  Republics  and  Canada.' 

The  situation  throughout  the  Americas  as  shown  by  the  table  Is,  therefore, 
favorable  to  Pan  American  action  in  the  direction  of  monetary  unity. 

If  we  may  assume  that  there  should  be  adopted  as  the  basic  Pan  American 
unit,  a  monetary  unit  represented  by  coins  in  actual  circulation  rather  than  some 
new  and  ideal  unit  like  the  gram  or  dekagram  of  pure  gold  (a  conclusion  reached 
by  unanimous  vote  after  debate  at  the  Paris  Monetary  Conference  of  1867 '),  the 
weight  of  the  argument  for  Pan  America  would  seem  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of 

^  At  this  writing  the  exchanges  show  a  very  slight  depreciation  of  the  Canadian  notes — 
less  than  one  per  cent  This  depreciation,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  to 
justify  the  indosion  of  Canada  among  the  countries  with  de  facto  paper  money  standards. 

'Bstimate  based  upon  flgnres  collected  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  published 
in  his  annual  report  for  1914,  pasHm, 

*  The  vote  of  the  nations  was  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  following  proposition :  "  It  is 
more  easy  to  realise  monetary  unification  by  mutual  coordination  of  existing  systems,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  scientific  advantages  of  certain  types,  and  the  numbers  of  the  popula- 
tions which  have  already  adopted  them."  House  Elx.  Do<;.  No.  266,  41st  Cong.,  2d 
Bess.,  ji.  v. 

Baron  de  Hock,  delegate  to  the  Conference  from  Austria,  said  with  reference  to  the 
adoption  of  an  ideal  metric  unit :  "  In  Qermany  we  find  a  striking  example :  there  was 
a  wish  to  introduce  into  the  German  states  a  coin  not  correspondent  with  any  existing 
types.  Although  it  was  the  most  rational,  and  accorded  perfectly  with  the  metric 
system  [being  a  gold  crown  containing  10  grams  of  gold],  it  could  not  find  its  way 
into  calculations.  The  gold  crown  only  passed  from  the  mint  to  the  melting  pots  of  the 
goldsmiths."    Ibid.,  p.  8. 
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the  United  States  gold  dollar.  It  is  to-day  by  far  the  most  Important  sold  unit 
on  the  American  continents,  circulating  In  larger  quantities  several  times  over 
than  the  gold  coins  of  all  other  units  combined;  a  unit  of  this  size  is  legally 
current  in  more  American  countries  than  any  other  gold  unit;  and  at  presf^nt 
it  is  used  by  countries  representing  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
IM)pulatlon  of  the  21  American  Republics  and  Canada.  Moreover,  the  dollar  is 
a  convenient-sized  unit,  not  so  large  as  the  sovereign  nor  so  small  as  the  franc, 
and  is  coined  into  pieces  of  the  most  approved  millesimal  fineness — ^i.  e.,  0.900. 
There  is  more  foreign  trade  between  the  20  other  American  Republics  and  the 
United  States  than  between  those  20  Republics  and  any  other  country. 

The  kinds  of  changes  in  existing  legal  monetary  units  of  the  American  Repub- 
lics that  would  appear  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  assimilate  them  to  the  value 
of  the  United  States  dollar  are  shown  in  column  4  of  the  table.  Most  of  the 
changes  would  be  slight  and  if  scientifically  managed  should  cause  little  dis- 
turbance. No  changes  would  be  required  in  the  monetary  units  of  Cuba, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Santo  Domingo,  the  United  States,  and  Canada. 

Those  countries  which  are  actually  on  a  ^depreciated  paper  money  basis,  or 
on  a  silver  standard,  and  are  striving  to  come  to  a  gold  standard,  would  not 
suiter  much  inconvenience  in  slightly  modifying  their  present  legal  units  so  as 
to  assimilate  them  to  a  Pan  American  unit  Their  de  facto  paper  and  silver 
units  must  be  raised  in  any  event,  and  to  raise  them  to  a  slightly  different  gold 
level  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  in  order  to  bring  them  Into  conformity 
with  the  Pan  American  unit,  should  not  be  a  procedure  fraught  with  much 
difficulty.  These  remarks  apply  to  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Bcuador,  Guatamala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Salvador. 
In  five  of  these  countries — Colombia,  Ecuador,*  Haiti,"  Salvador,*  and  Para- 
guay*— ^United  States  gold  coins  are  already  found  in  circulation. 

The  only  disturbing  alterations  of  national  monetary  units  called  for,  therefore, 
would  seem  to  be  those  of  Costa  Rica,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  In  Costa  Rica 
the  legal  unit  would  need  to  be  raised  about  7.5  per  cent  to  make  it  equal  to  50 
cents,  a  change,  the  apparent  seriousness  of  which  would  be  considerably  miti- 
gated by  the  fact  that  United  States  gold  coins  already  circulate  in  the  country, 
are  unlimited*  legal  tender  at  their  equivalent  value  in  colones,  and  are  familiar 
to  the  people.  In  Uruguay  a  reduction  of  about  8.5  per  cent  in  the  gold  content* 
of  the  legal  peso  would  need  to  be  made  to  make  it  equal  to  the  dollar.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  there  are  no  Uruguayan  gold  coins  In  circulation,  and  as  the 
real  money  of  account  is  foreign  gold  coins,  including  those  of  the  United 
States,  at  their  proper  values  in  local  money,  this  adjustment  should  not  be 
difficult  In  Venezuela  an  increase  of  about  3.7  per  cent  in  the  gold  content  of 
the  bolivar  would  assimilate  it  to  the  dollar,  making  it  equivalent  to  20  cents. 
Here,  likewise,  the  pec^le  are  familiar  with  United  States  gold  coin. 

In  two  of  the  three  countries  in  which  an  alteration  in  the  de  facto  gold  unit 
is  suggested — ^1.  e.,  in  Costa  Rica  and  Venezuela,  the  alteration  suggested  is  for 

1  United  States  gold  coins,  as  also  those  of  England  and  certain  other  countries, 
legally  circnlate  in  Ecuador,  and  are  receivable  at  their  equivalents  in  sucres  for  Gov- 
ernment dues. 

*  In  Haiti  none  of  the  national  gold  coins  authorized  by  the  law  of  1880  have  ever 
been  coined.  United  States  gold  coin  is  current,  and  must  be  used  in  payment  of  all 
export  duties,  the  import  surtax  of  26  per  cent  and  an  additional  15  per  cent,  some 
salaries,  and  a  considerable  number  of  other  items  of  the  budget.  The  Monetary 
Systems  of  the  Principal  Countries  of  the  World.  Compiled  in  the  office  of  the  Director 
of  the  Mint    Washington :  Qovemment  Printing  OfQce,  1912,  p.  22. 

'United  States  gold  coins  are  receivable  for  public  dues  in  Salvador. 

*  By  Act  of  Dec.  80,  1876,  United  States  gold  coins  are  legal  tender  in  Paraguay  and 
receivable  for  Government  dues.    They  circulate  only  to  a  very  slight  extent. 
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an  Increase  in  the  gold  content  of  the  onit.  For  Costa  Rica  the  Increase  would 
be  7.5  per  cent,  and  for  Venezuela  8.7  per  cent,  the  latter  being  less  than  1 
per  cent  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  creditor  and  wage  earner  for  the 
average  annual  depreciation  of  gold  as  expressed  in  the  rising  cost  of  living 
during  the  four  years  preceding  the  European  war — ^i.  e.,  the  last  normal  four- 
year  period  for  which  figures  are  available.^ 

The  transition  once  having  been  effected  and  the  return  to  the  gold  standard 
accomplished,  all  the  American  Republics  and  Canada  would  be  on  a  gold  basis, 
with  their  gold  coins  all  .900  fine,  and  all  divided  decimally.  The  unit  of  each 
country  would  be  either  a  simple  fraction  like  i,  ^\  or  f  of  those  of  the  other 
countries,  or  an  easy  multiple.  All  the  unitary  equivalents  would  be  simply 
expressed  and  easily  calculated.  A  United  States  gold  eagle  would  be  equivalent 
to  10  Argentine  or  Paraguay  pesos,  20  Brazilian  milreis,  or  Mexican  pesos,  or 
Costa-Rican  colones,  25  Chilian  pesos,  or  50  Venezuelan  bolivars,  etc 

A  permanent  Pan  American  monetary  commission  composed  of  a  representa- 
tive from  each  nation  belonging  to  the  monetary  union  might  well  be  formed, 
whose  duty  should  be  to  examine  4!rom  time  to  time  the  gold  coins  minted  by 
the  different  nations  and  to  report  any  undue  discrepancies  from  the  legal 
weights  and  millesimal  fineness.  Nations  whose  gold  coins  conformed  to  the 
legal  standards  agreed  upon,  and  so  long  as  they  did  conform,  might  be  au- 
thorized by  vote  of  the  Pan  American  Monetary  Commission  to  qualify  their 
gold  coins  as  Pan  American  gold  coins.  This  would  be  done  by  stamping  upon 
the  national  coins  some  such  words  as  "  Pan  American  Union,'*  and  the  value  of 
the  coins  in  terms  of  the  Pan  American  monetary  unit,  which  might  be  given 
some  such  name  as  an  oro  (the  Spanish  word  for  gold).  Pan  American  gold 
coins  would  be  made  receivable  for  Government  dues  at  their  legal  values  in 
terms  of  national  money  in  all  nations  belonging  to  the  monetary  union,  and, 
in  the  course  of  time,  might  perhaps  also  be  made  legal  tender  throughout  the 
Americas. 

The  advantages  of  international  monetary  unity,  like  those  of  uniformity  in 
weights  and  measures,  are  so  great  that  some  time  it  is  bound  to  come,  although 
it  may  be  accomplished  slowly — a  few  countries  at  a  time.  The  present  is  a 
particularly  opportune  time  for  Its  attainment  in  Pan  America.  In  bringing  It 
about,  the  Republics  of  the  western  world  would  set  an  example  to  Europe,  and 
would,  incidentally,  in  the  course  of  time,  send  into  every  home  in  the  American 
Republics  frequent  messengers  In  the  form  of  Pan  American  gold  coins  that 
would  be  standard  bearers  of  Pan  Americanism. 

THE  TAXATION  OF  BUSINESS. 

By  THOMAS  S.  ADAMS, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Sheffield  Scientific  8chx)ol  of  Yale  University. 

In  its  widest  connotation  the  word  "  business  "  is  practically  synonymous  with 
economic  activity,  and  a  discussion  of  business  taxation  in  that  sense  would 
be  nearly  coterminous  with  the  entire  field  of  taxation.    To  make  the  subject 

1  For  the  four  years  1910-1918  the  average  anunal  depreciation  of  gold,  as  shown 
by  leading  price  index  numbers,  was :  England,  8.9  per  cent ;  France,  8.2  per  cent ; 
Germany,  2.4  per  cent ;  Canada,  2.4  per  cent ;  and  the  United  States,  1.9  per  cent  For 
the  five  countries  the  rough  annual  average  was  2.8  per  cent.  Figures  are  not  available 
for  the  South  American  and  Central  American  countries.  The  Index  numbers  used  for 
the  above  five  countries,  respectively,  were:  Sauerbeck,  Annualre  Statistlque,  German 
Customs  Union,  Coates  (weighted),  and  Bradstreets.  Cf.  Bulletin  No.  178  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  on  Index  Numbers  of  Wholesale  Prices  in  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  countries,  pa%9im. 
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manageable  it  is  necessary  to  limit  it  to  the  taxation  of  mercantile,  mannfac- 
tnring,  and  miscellaneous  competitive  business  puranlts,  eliminating  snch  busi- 
ness activities  as  agriculture,  mining,  forestry,  banking,  insurance,  and  public- 
service  enterprise.  The  treatment  is  confined  so  far  as  possible  to  pure  taxes. 
Government  monopolies,  sumptuary  taxes  designed  to  encourage  Industry,  and 
quasi  rental  charges  employed  to  measure  the  value  of  privileges  or  franchises 
conferred  by  the  State,  are  not  considered. 

I.  Fiscal  history,  practice,  and  sound  theory,  it  is  believed,  unite  in  supporting 
certain  general  principles  which  should  control  this  department  of  taxation. 

First  of  all,  business  will  be  and  should  be  taxed.  Adherents  of  the  single 
tax,  subtly  seconded  by  certain  business  Interests  themselves,  maintain  that 
business  should  be  exempt  from  taxation.  In  the  writer's  opinion  there  is  no 
warrant  for  this  dalm  either  In  theory  or  practice.  A  large  part  of  the  cost  of 
govemm^it  is  traceable  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  suitable  business 
environment  Historically  the  city  has  been  evolved  largely  for  this  purpose. 
Moreover,  business  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  work  which  occupies  the 
courts,  the  fire  department,  the  police,  the  army,  the  navy.  New  business 
creates  new  tasks,  entails  further  public  expense.  A  small  amount  of  new 
business  may  not  show  its  influence  at  once  upon  public  expenditures.  The 
relationship  between  business  and  the  cost  of  govemm«[it  is  a  loose  one,  much 
like  the  rtiation  between  the  expenses  of  a  railroad  and  the  amount  of  traffic 
which  it  carries.  The  connection,  however,  Is  real  and  in  the  long  run  the  more 
business  the  greater  wiU  be  certain  fundamental  costs  of  government.  In 
consequence  the  industry  which  does  not  pay  its  due  share  of  the  public 
expenses  is  in  the  long  run  a  source  of  weakness,  not  a  source  of  strength. 

Reasonable  taxation  imposed  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  does  not  drive  business 
away,  and  mere  exemption  does  not  attract  new  business.  Business  interests, 
particularly  large  industrial  concerns,  are  infinitely  sensitive  to  any  exhibition 
of  unfiiimess  or  lack  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  government.  Such  business, 
on  the  other  hand,  ordinarily  expects  and  is  not  repelled  by  a  firm  and  equitable 
insistence  on  the  part  of  government  that  it  shall  assume  a  fair  share  of  the 
exp^iaes  of  government  Among  the  factors  which  control  the  localization  of 
business,  taxation  is  ordinarily  a  minor  element;  proximity  of  markets,  con- 
venienoe  of  transportation  facilities,  access  to  cheap  raw  material,  skilled 
labor,  and  banking  institutions  conversant  with  and  favorably  disposed  to  the 
business  in  question — ^these  are  the  controlling  considerations. 

Whatever  be  our  theory  on  the  subject,  fiscal  history  proves  that  the  people 
and  authorities  of  the  average  city  or  State  will  not  in  the  long  run  permit  its 
business  ofiportunltles  to  be  exploited  without  imposing  a  charge  therefor.  The 
immunity  that  is  frequently  offered  to  the  new  industry  when  it  is  merely  an 
alluring  prospect  is  nearly  always  withdrawn  when  the  new  prospect  becomes  a 
fixed  and  prosperous  institution.  Under  exemption,  business  adjusts  itself  to  a 
certain  mode  of  life — a  certain  standard  of  cost  and  expense  which  is  practically 
certain  at  a  later  time  to  be  sharply  Increased  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  exemp- 
tion. The  democratic  or  liberal  governments  of  modern  communities  will  not 
permanently  tolerate  within  their  borders  the  spectacle  of  large  and  prosperous 
business  enterprises  freed  from  the  fiscal  burdens  which  the  ordinary  man  must 
bear.  It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  a  new  business  enterprise  should  be  treated 
leniently  in  the  constructive  and  developmental  stages,  during  which  expenses 
are  heavy  and  receipts  light  But  this  should  be  accomplished  by  a  rational 
system  of  taxation  and  not  by  unstable  and  informal  grants  of  immunity  for 
ill-defined  periods  which  are  almost  certain  to  be  withdrawn,  and  In  the  with- 
drawal to  engender  hatred  of  capital  on  the  part  of  the  public  and,  on  the  part 
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of  capital,  charges  that  contracts  have  been  broken  and  good  faith  violated. 
Each  new  business  enterprise  should  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  taxability, 
assuming  greater  burdens  as  it  passes  from  infancy  to  maturity. 

Surveyed  historically,  there  seems  discernible  in  business  taxation  two  major 
motives  or  demands — one  represented  by  a  benefit  tax,  the  other  by  an  ability 
tax,  the  former  imposed  as  a  share  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  an  environ- 
ment suitable  to  business,  the  latter  as  a  claim  upon  profits  at  the  place  where 
they  are  earned.  There  are  doubtless  other  factors  in  the  social  feeling  which 
make  business  taxation  inevitable,  but  these  seem  to  be  the  major  factors. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  measure  accurately  the  benefit  which  government 
confers  upon  business,  it  is  practically  inevitable  that  some  general  charge  de- 
signed to  cover  these  benefits  should  be  imposed.  This  particular  charge  need 
have  no  necessary  relation  to  the  success  or  profit  of  a  particular  business  enter- 
prise. Government  creates  an  environment  suitable  to  business;  a  particular 
business  concern  utilizes  that  environment;  whether  profit  is  won  or  loss  sus- 
tained, use  has  been  made  of  the  environment  and  the  price  should  be  paid. 
The  canons  of  taxation  are  not  all  exhausted  by  the  maxim  that  taxation  should 
be  in  accordance  with  ability.  There  is  a  sterner  and  harsher  ingredient  that 
must  be  preserved:  Persons  that  exploit  a  situation,  use  property,  or  take 
advantage  of  a  "conjuncture"  created  or  maintained  by  the  public  must  pay 
for  this  privilege  whether  they  use  it  wisely  or  unwisely.  Part  of  the  proper 
function  of  taxation  is  to  weed  out  the  improvident  enterprisa*  and  place 
wealth  and  commercial  opportunities  in  the  hands  of  those  who  can  use  them 
to  advantage.  This  is,  of  course,  only  part  of  the  truth,  but  it  Is  a  necessary 
part.  There  is  in  the  tax  system  a  necessary  and  desirable  rental  element  or 
benefit  factor,  impersonal,  unaffected  by  ability  to  pay,  attaching  to  things 
rather  than  persons. 

II.  No  j^reat  stress  is  laid  upon  the  theoretical  analysis  just  presented.  It  may 
be  unsound.  There  is,  however,  in  the  actual  practice  of  business  taxation 
a  discernible  trend  to  measure  the  benefit  of  which  we  have  spoken  by  refer- 
ence to  real  estate  in  one  form  or  another.  In  some  countries,  particularly 
the  United  States,  effort  is  still  made  to  Impose  the  tax,  not  upon  real  estate, 
but  upon  the  entire  mass  of  property.  This  species  of  taxation,  used  for  many 
centuries  in  Europe  but  for  the  most  part  discarded  there,  has  proved  an  utter 
failure  in  North  America.  Speaking  generally,  there  Is  no  State  in  the  Ameri- 
can Union  and  no  Province  in  Canada  in  which  the  entire  mass  of  personal 
property  may  be  said  to  be  successfully  assessed  and  taxed.  The  attempt  to 
tax  the  personal  property  of  business  concerns  has  been  particularly  unsuc- 
cessful. It  is  practically  impossible  to  secure  assessors  or  appraisers  who  are 
familiar  with  the  values  of  all  kinds  of  busines  equipment  and  property.  Efforts 
to  improve  tlie  administration  of  the  general  property  tax  do  not  make  it  more 
satisfactory  as  they  approach  realization.  The  better  the  enforcement  of  the 
tax  the  worse  the  tax  in  many  respects.  Experience  thus  proves  that  the  g«i- 
eral  property  tax  is  not  only  exceedingly  diificult  to  administer,  but  is  also 
defective  in  theory. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  we  are  not  here  speaking  of  farming  or  agricultural 
business.  Farm  animals  are  in  many  American  States  assessed  and  taxed  as 
accurately  as  real  estate  itself.  Speaking  generally,  where  any  one  industry 
dominates  a  community  assessors  and  appraisers  are  likely  to  be  so  familiar 
with  it  that  the  tax  on  personal  property  may  be  nearly  as  effective  as  the 
taxation  of  real  estate.  But  as  soon  as  industry  diversifies  and  we  get  the 
complex  industrial  characteristics  of  the  modern  business  community  personal 
property  and  business  equipment  become  so  varied  as  to  bafile  the  appraiser 
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or  assessor.  Most  personal  property,  moreover,  yields  no  rent.  Land  and  real 
estate  may  ordinarily  be  taxed  on  the  basis  either  of  capital  or  annual  value; 
capital  value  is  checked  by  rent  and  rent  by  capital  value;  the  tax  may  be 
imposed  on  either  basis,  and  the  two  sets  of  facts  are  mutually  corrective. 
We  have  no  annual  or  rental  value  for  most  forms  of  personal  property, 
however. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  benefit  element  is  best  satisfied  by  taxation  of 
real  estate,  and  that  the  inclusion  of  personal  property  is  a  mistake — a  prac- 
tical mistake  because  of  administrative  difiiculties;  a  theoretical  mistake  be- 
cause real  estate  can  and  ordinarily  does  bear  a  much  higher  rate  of  taxation 
that  can  be  successfully  borne  by  personal  property. 

III.  With  respect  to  that  element  of  business  taxation  which  is  adjusted  to 
earnings  or  ability,  the  trend  of  practice  is  plainly  toward  the  direct  taxation  of 
net  income.  Most  countries  of  Europe  now  employ  the  income  tax  In  part  for 
this  purpose;  the  Grovernment  of  the  United  States  does  likewise,  and  the  indi- 
cations are  that  taxes  upon  net  income  will  be  rapidly  introduced  by  the  various 
State  governments  in  the  near  future.  Such  taxes  have  already  been  adopted 
by  Wisconsin,  Connecticut,  and  West  Virginia.  Where  the  net  income  tax  is 
not  employed  in  that  form,  it  is  plain  that  the  substitutes  used  in  its  place  are 
animated  by  the  net  income  principle.  Classes  are  differentiated  and  rates 
selected  on  the  basis  of  net  income.  This  is  avowedly  the  criterion  which  has 
controlled  the  formulation  or  modification  of  the  Prussian  and  French  business 
taxes.  Even  in  this  country,  where  rough  and  inelastic  license  taxes  are 
imposed,  there  can  be  little  question  that  they  are  aiming,  though  in  a  very 
imperfect  way,  at  taxation  in  accordance  with  ability  as  measured  by  net 
income — ^to  the  ext^it  that  they  are  not  controlled  by  sumptuary  considerations 
or  the  desire  to  repress  consumption  not  altogether  approved  by  the  com- 
munity. 

Passing  to  more  concrete  practical  questions,  the  first  problem  expresses 
itself  in  these  terms:  Shall  the  benefit  and  ability  ideas  be  represented  by 
separate  taxes  or  shall  they  be  fused  in  a  single  tax?  Two  taxes  should  be 
employed,  we  think,  except  where  real  estate  is  so  specialized  that  it  can  not 
be  said  to  have  a  value  apart  from  the  business  by  which  it  is  utilized.  Mines 
and  quarries,  for  instance,  r^resent  real  estate  which  ordinarily  has  no  value 
apart  from  the  business  of  mining  and  quarrying.  In  this  industry  a  tax  upon 
gross  receipts  may  well  be  used  to  satisfy  the  two  demands  or  purposes  which 
have  beea  distinguished.  The  same  is  true  of  railroads  and  a  numlier  of  other 
public  utilities  in  which  the  land  employed  is  indistingulshably  combined  with 
other  equipment  and  propertiea  Here  a  tax  upon  gross  earnings  may  be  satis- 
factorily employed  to  serve  both  purposes.  In  general,  however,  better  results 
are  achieved  when  the  two  kinds  of  taxes  are  plainly  distinguished,  and  in  many 
countries  the  tax  upon  real  estate  or  property  is  assessed  by  a  set  of  officials 
other  than  those  which  assess  and  administer  the  business  tax  proper. 

ly.  In  considering  business  taxes  in  the  narrower  sense — ^1.  e.,  as  supplemental 
to  a  b^iefit  tax  laid  upon  real  estate  or  the  annual  rental  thereof — the  first 
question  which  arises  is  whether  the  tax  should  be  placed  directly  upon  net 
income  or  be  laid  in  accordance  with  certain  external  indicia  used  to  obviate 
the  inquisitorial  necessity  of  requiring  a  detailed  declaration  of  revenue  and 
expense.  Practice  and  experience  seems  to  make  it  plain  that  a  tax  measured 
by  external  indicia  is  preferable  for  very  small  business  enterprises  (in  which 
accurate  accounts  are  not  kept),  and  in  those  Jurisdictions  where  tax  officials 
are  untrustworthy  and  inclined  to  use  confidential  information  to  exploit  the 
taxpayer  or  in  other  illicit  ways.    For  larger  business  concerns  and  in  juris- 
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dictions  where  competent  and  trustworthy  tax  officials  may  be  secured,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  direct  tax  on  net  Income  is  preferable  for  the  following  reasons : 

It  imposes  a  light  burden,  or  no  burden  at  all,  upon  the  small  business  con- 
cern, upon  new  business  ventures,  and  upon  all  business  in  bad  years  when  no 
profits  are  earned.  This  does  not  lead,  it  should  be  noted,  to  marked  fluctua- 
tions of  yield.  One  might  expect  the  product  of  net  income  taxes  to  vary 
greatly  with  business  conditions,  but  experience  and  financial  statistics  show 
that  taxes  upon  net  income  are  surprisingly  regular  and  stable.  Fortunately 
for  the  treasury,  business  depression  affects  different  lines  of  industry  at 
different  times.  The  tax  does  vary  with  commercial  prosperity  and  the  yield 
in  one  year  is  not  unlikely  to  be  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  the  varia- 
tion is  not  great;  in  fact,  no  greater  than  is  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
business  itself. 

Ck>ntrary  to  popular  opinion,  a  tax  upon  net  income  is  not  particularly  com- 
plex or  particularly  difficult  to  appraise,  compared  with  other  direct  taxes. 
With  most  business  concerns  net  income  is  a  matter  of  record,  and  while  its 
computation  necessarily  involves  certain  elements  of  estimate  (relating  par- 
ticularly to  depreciation,  losses  for  bad  debt,  revaluation  of  capital  assets  and 
the  like)  the  margin  of  uncertainty  is  much  narrower  than  in  the  valuation  of 
real  estate  or  in  the  determination  of  the  annual  rental  of  a  piece  of  real  prop- 
erty occupied  or  used  by  its  owner.  The  valuation  of  real  estate  is  almost 
wholly  an  estimate,  a  mere  affair  of  human  Judgjpent,  and  expert  appraisers 
frequently  differ  in  their  valuations  by  25  or  80  per  cent  The  det^mination 
of  income  is  largely  an  objective  measurement  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
which  have  actually  taken  place.  The  appraisal  of  net  income  sometimes  seems 
more  complex  than  the  appraisal  of  property  merely  because  in  income-tax  laws 
it  is  customary,  while  in  property-tax  laws  it  is  not  customary,  to  Insert  de- 
tailed rules  prescribing  the  method  by  which  troublesome  problems  are  to  be 
solved. 

Finally,  it  will  be  noted  that  income  taxes  are  not  shifted  to  consumers,  but 
are  usually  borne  by  the  taxpayers ;  that  they  satisfy  our  sense  of  Justice ;  and 
that  when  once  introduced  they  are  not  likely  to  be  abandoned.  These  con- 
siderations are  of  far  more  Importance  in  practice  than  is  usually  understood. 
We  are  apt  in  matters  of  taxation  to  dismiss  nice  considerations  of  equity  with 
a  contemptuous  wave  of  the  hand.  This  is  a  great  practical  mistake.  Offi- 
cials will  not  resolutely  or  efficiently  enforce  taxes  which  they  know  to  be  in- 
equitable. Taxpayers  will  evade  inequitable  tax  laws  where  they  would  make 
no  determined  attempt  to  evade  an  equitable  law.  Most  important  of  all,  an 
equitable  direct  tax  based  upon  a  sotmd  general  principle  is  likely  to  endure, 
whereas  an  indirect  tax  offers  an  irresistible  invitation  to  the  introduction  of 
new  taxes.  Here  is  the  weakness  of  such  Indirect  imposts  as  stamp  taxes 
upon  transfers,  checks,  and  the  like.  They  may  be  Introduced  in  the  first  in- 
stance as  a  substitute  for  taxation  upon  business;  but  in  the  long  run  they 
are  apt  to  be  followed  by  direct  business  taxes.  Modem  democracy  is  not  satis- 
fled  with  the  indirect  payment  of  taxes;  you  must  not  only  pay,  but  it  must 
be  known  to  all  the  world  that  you  pay.  Indirect  taxes  do  not  permanently  take 
the  place  of  direct  taxes.  The  class  upon  which  they  are  flrst  imposed  as  a 
substitute  is  eventually  taxed  directly  and  the  indirect  tax  remains  as  an  addi- 
tion to  a  class  of  taxes  which  is  already  in  many  places  too  large. 

Business  taxes  belong  in  large  part  to  local  or  municipal  as  distinguished 
from  national  governments.  Can  the  income  tax  be  safely  used  as  a  local  tax? 
The  answer  is  "yes,"  provided  the  distribution  of  the  tax,  or  the  taxable 
Income,  among  different  localities  is  controlled  by  a    higher  Jurisdiction  or  the 
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contral  government  With  the  development  of  large  corporations  doing  busi- 
ness In  many  Jurisdictions,  this  aspect  of  taxation  becomes  increasingly  Im- 
portant It  raises  the  most  difficult  problems  connected  with  Income  taxation. 
But  It  creates  no  Insuperable  difficulty  provided  the  central  government  estab- 
lishes by  law  such  general  rules  for  the  localization  of  Income  as  will  prevent 
double  taxation.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  both  the  national  and  local 
governments  should  not  use  Income  as  a  basis  for  taxation,  the  national  gov- 
ernment dividing  up  or  apportioning  the  Income  of  any  enterprise  which  does 
business  In  more  than  one  municipality.  Almost  any  reasonable  rule  of  appor- 
tionment will  serve  provided  It  Is  applied  uniformly,  and  provided  representa- 
tion Is  given  to  all  elements  of  business.  It  is  particularly  Important  that  some 
Income  be  assigned  to  the  place  where  business  arises. 

A  large  business,  for  Instance,  may  have  its  manufacturing  plant  in  one 
Jurisdiction,  its  main  offices  in  another  Jurisdiction,  and  may  sell  large  quanti- 
ties of  goods  in  a  third  Jurisdiction.  Experience  proves  that  In  the  long  run 
all  three  Jurisdictions  will  insist  upon  collecting  some  tax.  Thus  a  problem 
of  considerable  magnitude  has  been  created  in  England  by  the  location  there 
of  branches  of  American  manufacturing  companies  which  bill  goods  to  their 
English  branches  in  such  a  way  that  little  or  no  profit  Is  assigned  to  England. 
The  natural  remedy  for  this  situation  Is  to  Insist  upon  a  consolidated  or  Joint 
accounting  which  assigns  a  correct  or  fair  share  of  the  profits  to  each  depart- 
ment or  Jurisdiction.  The  exact  rule  by  which  this  is  accomplished  Is  less 
Important  than  the  uniform  application  of  one  rule,  designed  to  prevent  evasion 
and  to  treat  like  cases  In  like  manner.  In  general  the  larger  the  Jurisdiction 
which  controls  the  administration  of  an  Income  tax  the  better^  but  with  a 
general  Income  tax  there  is  no  reason  why  local  surtaxes  should  not  be  Im- 
posed, or  no  reason  why  the  general  tax  should  not  be  divided  up  for  local  use. 

Finally,  care  should  be  taken  that  double  taxation  does  not  arise  through 
confusion  of  business  and  personal  taxes.  Income  taxes  are  frequently  used 
to  measure  the  fiscal  obligation  which  Individuals  owe  to  the  Jurisdictions  In 
which  they  llve^  as  w^  as  the  obligation  which  they  owe  to  the  -Jurisdictions 
In  which  they  earn  their  income.  No  trouble  arises  so  long  as  these  dis- 
tinguishable claims  are  kept  sqiarate.  But  double  taxation  of  an  obnoxious 
sort  arises  when  the  person  who  earns  his  Income  In  the  Jurisdiction  In  which 
he  resides  is  taxed  only  once,  while  a  person  who  earns  his  Income  in  a  Juris- 
diction different  from  that  in  which  he  lives  Is  taxed  twice.  This  is  a  cardinal 
defect  of  many  taxes,  and  Is  not  applicable  to  the  Income  tax  alone.  The  solution 
is  a  single  tax  divided  equitably  between  the  two  Jurisdictions,  or  a  dual  system 
of  taxes  on  separate  bases.  A  single  Income  tax  may  be  levied  for  both  purposes, 
the  residence  Jurisdiction  tailing  a  part  and  the  business  Jurisdiction  taking  the 
remainder;  or  two  sqiarate  taxes  may  be  Imposed,  in  which  case  the  person 
who  earns  his  income  in  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  he  lives  should  pay  both 


In  this  connection  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for  the  doctrine  that  the  two 
obligations  (or  taxes)  are  distinct  and  different  things.  Construed  as  a  busi- 
ness tax,  for  instance,  the  Income  tax  is  a  real  tax.  Rental  from  real  estate 
should  be  taxed  where  the  real  estate  is  situated ;  Interest  on  bonds  and  other 
debts  secured  by  tangible  property  should  be  taxed  where  the  property  is  situ- 
ated or  the  business  carried  on;  and  artificial  business  concerns,  such  as 
corporations,  should  be  taxed  where  their  profits  are  earned.  An  individual 
Income  tax,  however,  construed  as  an  ability  tax,  should  tax  all  the  income 
of  an  individual  at  his  residence  wherever  this  Income  originated,  full  deduc- 
tions for  all  Interest  paid  should  be  granted,  and  no  tax  should  be  imposed 
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Upon  corporations,  partnershsips,  and  other  composite  or  artificial  personalities 
<»reated  merely  for  the  purpose  of  doing  business.  In  this  interpretation  the 
corporation  becomes  a  mere  channel  through  which  realized  profit  is  conveyed 
to  the  ultimate  beneficiary — ^the  shareholder. 

V.  It  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  successful  income  taxation  that  rates 
should  be  moderate  and  tax  officials  efficient  With  these  conditions  satisfied, 
the  writer  maintains  that  the  income  tax  is  not  only  more  equitable  but  simpler, 
more  certain,  and  more  practicable  than  highly  graded,  complex,  objective  taxes 
such  as  those  based  upon  the  French  impdt  des  patented.  It  is  simpler  in 
many  cases  to  determine  the  net  Income  of  a  business  concern  than  to  decide 
in  what  grade  or  group  it  should  be  classified.  Most  manufacturing  businesses 
to-day  have  highly  organized  selling  departments,  while  many  large  mercantile 
or  trading  corporations  maintain  their  own  factories.  Should  such  concerns  be 
classified  as  manufacturing  or  mercantile  businesses?  The  average  private 
banker  frequently  engages  in  a  brokerage  business  as  well,  and  in  many  cases 
is  Immediately  interested  in  importation  and  trade  of  a  diverse  character. 
Which  aspect  of  the  business  should  control  its  classification?  Moreover,  the 
external  indicia  employed — e.  g.,  population  of  the  city  or  district — ^frequently 
have  only  the  faintest  connection  with  the  taxable  capacity  or  taxable  earnings 
in  question.  As  for  the  taxpayers'  association  or  guild  {steuergeaellschaft)  used 
in  Prussia  and  in  many  adaptations  of  the  French  impdt  des  patentee  (particu- 
larly in  Spanish  speaking  countries),  they  appear  to  create  as  much  dissatisfac- 
tion in  some  countries  as  satisfaction  in  others.  The  small  business  man  in 
some  places  is  more  likely  to  be  exploited  by  his  fellow  business  men  than  by 
the  Government  official,  and  has  more  to  fear  from  competitors  obtaining  his 
trade  secrets  than  through  the  declaration  of  business  details  to  an  official  of 
the  Government  sworn  to  secrecy. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  some  places  tax  officials  are  so  incompetent, 
business  bookkeeping  so  inadequate,  or  the  resistance  of  business  men  to  income 
taxation  so  great,  that  approximations  to  the  income  tax  or  taxes  based  upon 
external  indicia  must  be  employed.  Where  this  is  done  a  single  base  should, 
if  possible,  be  used.  Simplicity,  certainty,  objectivity  become  the  controlling 
criteria,  and  these  qualities  should  not  be  suppressed  or  lost  by  an  itching  desire 
to  make  the  tax  resemble  the  more  equitable  income  tax.  Such  attempts  are 
almost  sure  to  create  complexity  and  uncertainty  without  securing  a  real 
approach  to  income  taxation.  There  is  no  evidence  that  highly  graded  and 
complex  business  taxes  like  the  French  business  taxes  are  any  more  satisfactory 
than  simpler  taxes  based  upon  the  rental  value  of  the  business  premises  alone, 
or  upon  floor  space  occupied,  as  in  Canada,  or  upon  gross  sales  or  receipts,  as 
in  many  of  the  license  taxes  of  our  Southern  States. 

The  cardinal  defect  in  these  taxes  based  upon  indicia  is  found  in  their  adop- 
tion without  sufficient  preliminary  study  by  the  legislative  authority.  If  they 
must  be  adopted,  it  is  highly  advisable  that  reputable  business  men  in  each 
industry  be  taken  into  consultation  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  law  and  be 
asked  to  select  the  external  index  which  is  the  most  accurate  and  convenient 
for  the  industry  in  question.  Business  men  who  would  oppose  the  introduction 
of  an  income  tax,  and  who  would  resent  or  refuse  to  make  declarations  of  net 
income  year  after  year,  will  frequently  cooperate  heartily  on  the  adoption  of 
the  law  in  furnishing  all  the  details  necessary  to  place  an  objective  tax  of 
this  kind  upon  the  soundest  and  most  convenient  basis  obtainable.  In  almost 
every  line  of  business  some  simple  unit  or  index  has  been  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  which  members  of  the  industry  or  trade  itself  are  accustomed  roughly 
to  measure  its  volume  and  product.    Ordinarily  this  should  be  employed  as  the 
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basis  of  the  tax.  In  general,  far  greater  use  may  probably  be  made  of  gross 
earnings  or  receipts  as  the  basis  of  taxation.  In  many  lines  of  business  there 
seems  no  objection  to  making  public  statistics  of  gross  business,  where  the 
utmost  objection  would  be  registered  against  a  requirement  to  declare  or  return 
figures  showing  the  net  income.  Taxes  upon  gross  income,  therefore,  may  well 
serve  as  an  intermediate  step  between  archaic  conditions  and  the  ideal  condition 
of  a  net  income  tax  scientifically  formulated  and  efficiently  administered. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  is  now  glad  to  throw  open  to  discus- 
sion all  the  papers  that  have  been  read  and  will  be  glad  to  hear 

any  delegate  on  any  of  the  topics  either  in  English  or  in  Spanish. 

« 

Seiior  Casasus  addressed  the  section  in  Spanish.     (Not  reported.) 

Mr.  V.  GoNZAOffl.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  absolutely 
agree  with  my  companion,  Mr.  Casasus,  who  has  just  addressed  the 
section  in  Spanish.  I  believe  that  the  unification  of  the  money  of 
Pan  America  is  impossible,  inconvenient,  and  unnecessary.  The 
reform  of  monetary  systems  Is  nothing  new  for  me.  I  was  instru- 
mental in  changing  the  money  of  Peru  and  Ecuador  about  20  years 
ago,  and  my  experience  at  that  time  compelled  me  to  study  the  matter 
thoroughly.  At  a  time  when  the  people  did  not  understand  what  the 
gold  standard  meant  I  had  to  face  many  difficulties  in  trying  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  stable  money.  I  convinced 
them  at  last,  and  two  years  after  the  beginning  of  my  endeavors  the 
new  unit  was  adopted  on  the  basis  of  gold,  but  to  do  that  we  took 
things  as  they  were. 

The  former  unit  of  money  of  Peru  was  the  sol  of  48  pence,  which, 
the  value  of  silver  going  down,  had  been  reduced  to  24  pence,  and 
we  adopted  the  unit  in  relation  to  24  pence;  in  fact,  we  cut  the  sol 
in  two.  I  had  a  great  struggle,  as  I  have  said,  with  the  people  be- 
cause they  could  not  imderstand  that  you  could  make  1  sol  gold  of 
a  value  of  24  pence.  They  thought  that  the  sol  always  had  to  be 
48  pence,  and  they  tried  to  secure  a  unit  of  the  value  of  48  pence.  I 
told  them,  ^^  It  is  impossible  " ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  convince  people 
who  are  earning  40  cents  a  day  silver  that  20  cents  in  gold  is  abso- 
lutely the  same.  However,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  the  least 
of  which  was  that  I  was  put  in  prison,  I  moved  the  people.  I  worked 
the  matter  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  Government  became 
jealous,  thinking  that  I  was  trying  to  overthrow  the  Government, 
although  I  was  only  27  years  old,  and  I  was  put  in  prison  to  be 
silenced.  I  had  to  give  my  word  of  honor  that  I  would  not  speak 
any  more,  but  I  did  not  give  my  word  of  honor  not  to  write,  and 
a  few  tons  of  paper  convinced  the  people. 

England,  which,  as  we  have  heard,  has  never  agreed  to  change  its 
standard  of  money,  has  never  had  any  difficulty  with  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  which  do  not  use  the  pound  sterling.    Now,  Can- 
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ada  having  the  dollar,  India  having  the  rupee,  and  Australia  and 
South  Africa  having  the  pound  sterling,  the  one  section  does  not 
have  any  greater  facilities  than  the  other  in  trading  with  England. 
The  money  of  the  United  States  as  compared  with  the  money  of 
England  and  France  and  Germany  is  absolutely  different,  but  they 
never  have  any  difficulty  at  all. 

The  unification  of  the  money  of  South  America  or  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica with  that  of  the  United  States  is  absolutely  impossible.  You  can 
not  change  the  value  of  the  obligations  contracted,  the  taxes,  the  rents, 
and  the  wages  of  the  people.  Why  should  there  be  a  conversion  of  3J 
per  cent,  as  would  have  been  the  case  with  the  money  of  this  country 
years  ago  to  make  the  dollar  equal  5  francs  in  order  to  bring  about 
something  with  which  the  people  do  not  agree?  In  the  case  of  other 
countries  there  would  have  to  be  a  change  of  10  per  cent,  8  per  cent,, 
or  6  per  cent,  and  who  is  going  to  pay  that  difference — ^the  poor  man 
or  the  rich  man  t  The  rich  man  will  not  pay  it ;  it  will  be  the  poor 
man  who  will  pay  it. 

When  we  changed  in  Peru  from  the  silver  standard  to  the  gold 
standard  I  made  a  campaign  of  two  years,  but  I  won  the  fight  be- 
cause I  sided  with  the  people.  I  was  a  landowner,  and  my  interest 
was  that  the  bad  money  should  prevail,  and  I  would  pay  my  people 
in  silver  and  my  goods  exportable  would  be  paid  for  in  gold.  The 
more  silver  fell  the  more  sols  I  got  for  my  goods,  but  I  appealed  to 
the  people,  and  I  told  them  I  was  making  their  fight — ^I  was  young 
enough  to  be  unselfish — and  at  last,  after  two  years,  I  succeeded  in 
getting  the  law  adopted,  and  two  years  afterwards  absolutely  the 
same  law  was  adopted  in  Ecuador.  That  is  the  reason  why  you  find 
the  value  of  the  Peruvian  sol  and  the  Ecuadorian  sucre  absolutely 
the  same.   I  am  happy  to  be  responsible  for  that  condition. 

If  you  analyze  the  chart  prepared  by  Prof.  Eemmerer  it  will  be 
found  that  it  contains  a  few  mistakes,  but  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  point  them  out.  Prof.  Kemmerer  states  that  he  has  procured  the 
information  on  which  the  chart  is  based  from  different  sources  and  a 
few  mistakes  do  not  amount  to  very  much ;  but  I  believe,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  to  unify  the  money  of  South  America  and  North  America 
is  absolutely  impracticable,  absolutely  unnecessary,  and  absolutely 
impossible.  Who  would  supply  the  means  not  only  of  changing  the 
units  of  money,  but  even  of  changing  the  standard  of  money? 
To-day,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  Cuba,  Panama,  and 
Venezuela,  all  the  other  countries  are  on  a  paper-money  basis.  Ar- 
gentina has  stopped  gold  payments,  and  Chile,  Brazil,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  and  Costa  Rica  are  on  a  paper-money  basis.  What  we  want 
is  to  have  them  adopt  a  stable  money,  and  I  believe,  if  you  want  to 
do  something  practical,  that  this  country  should  help  those  coun- 
tries in  adopting  a  means  of  stabilizing  their  money  by  some  form  of 
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loans  under  which  the  reserves  of  currency  would  be  retained  in  this 
country. 

The  stimulus  that  the  conversion  of  exchange  gives  to  bankers  is 
what  I  call  the  "  dynamic  force  "  of  business.  Were  there  no  profit 
for  the  banks  there  would  be  no  business,  and  the  more  changes  and 
more  conversions  of  money  that  the  banks  have  to  make  the  greater 
profit  they  make  and  the  more  is  the  trade  of  the  coimtry  stimulated. 

I  heard  Prof.  Kenmierer  say  that  the  American  dollar  was  in  cir- 
culation in  a  few  countries.  With  the  exception  of  Cuba  and  Pan- 
ama American  gold  dollars  are  not  circulating  anywhere.  All  the 
gold  coins  of  all  the  countries  are  admitted  in  the  other  countries  for 
their  contents  of  gold.  When  I  came  to  this  country  six  years  ago  I 
brought  with  me  some  gold  sovereigns.  I  could  not  buy  a  collar  with 
a  gold  sovereign  because  I  did  not  find  a  store  around  the  vicinity 
where  I  was  living  that  would  accept  the  gold  sovereign  for  any 
value  at  all.  Now  in  Latin  America  the  few  people  that  have  to  do 
with  foreign  trade  know  the  value  of  the  gold  dollar,  of  the  pound, 
of  the  franc,  and  of  the  mark.  And  the  conversion  of  different 
foreign  moneys  is  in  Latin  America  accomplished  very  easily.  When 
I  was  16  years  old  I  was  calculating  invoices  in  dollars,  in  francs, 
in  marks,  and  in  pounds  sterling,  and  all  those  in  Latin  America 
who  are  engaged  in  foreign  trade  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  such  exchange.  So  I  repeat  the  words  with  which  I 
began,  that  the  adoption  of  a  common  unit  is  impossible,  unneces- 
sary, and  inconvenient  according  to  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  The  discussion  will  close  with  remarks  from 
Senor  Pedro  J.  Cuadra,  Ch.,  of  Nicaragua,  on  the  subject  of  "  Mone- 
tary unification." 

UNIFICACI6N  MONETARIA. 

Por  PEDRO  J.  CUADRA  CH., 
Ex-Diputado  de  Nicaragua, 

Se  ha  planteado  ante  este  Congreso  el  problema  de  la  unificaci6n  monetarla 
de  las  Americas.  iEs  posible  llevar  a  ^abo  este  ideal?  Si  nos  atenemoa 
a  la  hlstoria  de  los  e8fuer2sos  efectuados  en  el  decurso  de  los  tiempos  pasados, 
tendrfamos  que  conyenir  en  que  ese  fin  es  Inasequible,  porque  todos  los  in- 
tentoB  ban  fracasado.  IVor  qu^  raz6n?  No  cabe  duda  que  ese  ideal,  con- 
siderado  en  abstracto,  es  hermoso  y  aun  parece  de  f&cil  realizaci6n;  pero 
llevado  a  la  pr&ctica  se  ha  visto  tan  Ueno  de  diflcultades  que  todos  los  eth 
tuerzos  se  han  estrellado  hasta  aquf. 

Echemos  una  ojeada  penetrante  sobre  la  esencla  de  la  moneda,  para  ver 
de  determlnar  la  raz6n  de  ese  fracaso.  To  creo  que  la  cuesti^n  monetarla 
no  estk  en  la  constituci6n  de  un  pueblo,  pues  es  cosa  que  se  puede  varlar, 
y  en  efecto  el  sistema  monetario  en  muchos  paises,  ha  camblado  radicalmente 
Bin  grandes  trastornos.     Naturalmente,  este  cambio  no  se  puede  hacer  arbi- 
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trariamente,  slno  segtln  leyes  fljas  cuyo  estudio  corresponde  a  la  ciencia 
econ6mlca.    Expondr^  algunas  breves  ideas  sobre  esta  tesis. 

La  uniflcaci6n  monetaria  no  es  necesaria  desde  el  punto  de  vista  de  la 
ciencia;  pero  es  posible  camblar  el  sistema  monetario  de  los  pafses,  por 
mnchas  que  sean  las  diflcultades;  por  lo  cual  la  unificacl6n  monetaria  se 
puede  buscar  como  un  ideal  de  otra  naturaleza. 

Es  bien  sabido  que  la  moneda  tiene  dos  caracteres  distintos.  El  uno  es 
debido  a  su  condici6n  de  artfculo  comerciable,  sujeto  por  tanto  a  la  ley  de 
la  oferta  y  la  demanda.  El  segundo  se  lo  da  su  funci6n  monetaria  propia- 
mente  dicha.  Es  importante  distingnir  y  precisar  bien  este  dltimo  carActer, 
pues  de  su  confusi6n  se  orlgina  el  error  de  pensar  que  la  abundancia  de 
numerario  es  lo  mejor  para  un  pafs,  cuando  la  verdad  es  que  cada  uno  ezige 
solo  aquella  cantidad  necesaria  para  facilitar  el  Intercambio  de  productos, 
dentro  de  su  jurisdicclou,  ya  que  la  complexidad  del  comercio  imposlbilita 
el  simple  trueque. 

El  oro  y  la  plata,  artfculos  de  valor  intrfnseco  comerclables,  ban  prestado 
slempre  ese  servicio  en  el  mimdo,  por  sus  inmejorables  condiciones  amone- 
dables.  Pero  no  es  esenciai  en  una  sociedad  bien  constituida  que  la  moneda 
tenga  valor  intrfnseco;  piies  el  credito  lo  puetle  suplir,  dando  las  mismas 
facilidades  que  ofrece  el  empleo  de  los  metales  preciosos  como  moneda.  La 
existencla  de  los  billetes  de  banco  no  tiene  otra  explicacl<5n.  Sin  tener  valor 
intrfnseco,  desempeflan  perfectamente  la  funcl6n  monetaria.  La  fe  piiblica 
en  la  honor abilidad  del  banco,  le  da  ese  car&cter.  Los  gobiernos  se  ban  valido 
tambi^n  de  su  cr^ito,  para  emitlr  billetes;  y  aunque  los  ban  emitido  muchus 
veces  sin  respaldo,  el  piiblico  los  reclbe;  porque  con  ellos  puede  pagar  los 
impuestos  que  el  Estado  cobra,  lo  que  hasta  cierto  punto  suple  el  dep6sito. 

Ademds  el  gobierno  es  el  encargado  de  velar  por  el  cumplimiento  de  las  obli- 
gaciones  iudividuales,  lo  cual  le  da  la  facultad  de  atribuir  a  su  billete  fuerza 
libera  tor  ia ;  pues  el  individuo,  para  saldar  sus  deudas,  no  quiere  oro  ni  plata, 
sino  cualquier  ficha  o  cosa  por  el  estllo,  que  lo  salve  de  castigo  penaL  Esto 
amplifica  la  esfera  receptor  a  del  billete  de  gobierno.  Pero  esa  esfera  es  limitada. 
Se  puetle  decir  por  consiguiente  de  una  manera  general  que  exlste  cierto  monto 
de  transacciones  internas  en  cada  pafs,  que  requiere  determinada  cantidad  de 
moneda  para  su  Mcil  realizacion  y  una  vez  llena  esa  cantidad,  sea  por  moneda 
metdlica  o  fiduciaria,  el  sobrante  es  iniitil.  Determlna  ese  monto  el  Ifmite  m68 
alld  del  cual  toda  emisidn  de  billete  inconvertible  es  abuse  perjudicial,  que  se 
marca  con  la  depreciaci6n.  Con  la  moneda  met&lica  no  pasa  esto,  porque,  te- 
niendo  valor  Intrfnseco,  entra  en  la  catogorla  de  riqueza  exportable  como  coti- 
zable  en  todos  los  mercados  del  mundo. 

De  lo  expuesto  se  deduce  que  lo  que  un  pafs  necesita,  desde  el  punto  de  vista 
monetario,  es  suficiente  dlnero  para  sus  transacciones  internas,  no  importando 
que  su  moneda  sea  de  oro,  de  platu  o  de  papel.  De  modo,  pues,  que  para  el 
comercio  iuterno  de  una  naci6n.  la  unidad  monetaria  adoptada  es  de  poca  monta. 
Esto  constituye,  por  consiguiente,  una  de  las  diflcultades  para  la  unificaci6n 
monetaria  de  los  pafses,  pues  no  se  hace  con  gusto,  si  es  diffcll,  lo  que  no 
obliga  por  imperioso  maudato. 

Pero  el  comercio  de  un  pafs  no  es  solo  interno,  sino  tambieu  internacional. 
^Exigen  estas  relaciones  comerciales  la  adopci6n  de  una  misma  unidad  mone- 
taria? El  comercio  es  esencialmente  trueque  de  productos.  El  internacional  lo 
es  naturalmente.  Las  importaciones  se  pa,s:an  con  las  exportadones.  La  moneda 
que  facllita  ese  trnequo,  pocNriius  decir,  es  el  giro  o  letra  de  cambio.  Si  hay 
mas  Importaoionos  que  e:xi;ortii'i<n:ts,  aim  cuando  ambos  pafses  en  que  se  efectile 
ese  coijiercio  tenga  ii  una  mi  sin  a  unidad  monetaria,  el  tipo  de  cambio  serd  alto. 
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por  la  sencilla  raz43n  de  que  no  hay  bastantes  productos  afuera,  o  su  equivalente 
en  giros  en  el  interior,  para  pagar  las  exportaciones.  El  caso  contrario  pasarfa, 
si  las  exportaciones  fuesen  mayores  que  las  importaciones.  De  aqui  que  tam- 
poco  sea  neoesaria  para  el  comercio  internadonal,  la  unificacion  monetaria; 
pues  es  mAs  complicada  la  ciencia  de  los  cambios  internacionales,  que  la  difer- 
enoiaci6n  de  monedas,  que  se  puede  aprender  f  ft  oilmen  te  en  cualquler  monetario. 

Lo  que  sf  debe  constituir  la  preociipaci6n  constante  de  los  gobiernos.  no  es 
propiamente  adoptar  la  unidad  monetaria  de  tal  o  cual  pals  ( lo  que  puede  hacer 
por  motivos  secundarlos),  sino  tener  una  moneda  de  valor  fijo  y  estable.  Dadas 
las  circunstancias  del  mundo  en  la  actualidad,  esto  se  logra  i&nicamente  por 
medio  del  patron  oro.  No  qulero  decir  que  hay  necesidad  de  acuflar  monedas 
de  ore;  no.  Un  pais  con  monedas  de  plata  y  aun  con  biUetes  inconvertibles, 
puede  sentarse  satisfactoriamente  bajo  esa  sombra.  Para  lograrlo  hay  que 
tener  presente  la  distinci6n  del  valor  Intrinseco  de  la  moneda  y  su  funci6n 
monetaria.  Ebb.  funci6n  la  determina  la  necesidad  de  dinero  que  tienen  los 
negocios  intemos.  Como  la  plata  es  un  artfculo  abundante,  para  darle  fijeza 
como  moneda,  hay  que  limitar  su  acuftaci6n.  De  esa  manera  la  moneda  de  plata 
tendria  un  valor  estable;  mientras  que  el  metal  plata  no  acufiada  seguiria  las 
fluctaadones  del  mercado.  Con  la  libertad  de  acufiaci6n  de  la  plata,  confundldos 
en  uno  los  dos  caracteres  de  la  moneda,  esas  fiuctuaciones  serfan  inevitables. 
Los  mismos  principios  se  siguen  con  el  papel  moneda,  desde  luego  que  ante  el 
oro  tan  flduciaria  es  el  papel  como  la  plata  misma,  si  a  ^ta  se  le  da  en  el  sistema 
monetario  un  valor  superior  al  que  tiene.  El  toque  de  la  cuesti6n  est&  en  res- 
tringir  la  acufiaci^n  o  las  emisiones  a  lo  estrictamente  necesario.  Desgraciada- 
mente  para  el  segundo  caso,  es  muy  diffdl  que  se  detenga  al  borde  de  ese  abismo 
el  gobierno  que  prob6  una  vez  el  uso  del  papel  moneda  inconvertible. 

Nicaragua  ha  tenldo  muy  interesante  experlencia  a  este  respecto.  Hemos 
cambiado  varias  veces  de  sistema  monetario  y  por  consiguiente  de  unidad  mone- 
taria. Cuanda  la  relaci6n  de  la  plata  al  oro  era  estable,  teniamos  el  patr6n  de 
oro.  El  gobierno  intervino  malamente  para  evltar  ciertas  diflcultades  en  el 
sistema  y  lo  que  hizo  fu^  destruirlo.  Por  medio  de  un  decreto,  valor6  la  libra 
esterlina  en  cinco  pesos  moneda  corriente,  de  plata,  para  que  estos  tuviesen  la 
fnensa  liberatoria  legal  de  aquella.  Como  poco  despu^  baj6  la  plata,  en  virtud 
del  decreto  gubernativo,  la  mala  moneda  arroj6  a  la  buena  fuera  del  pais  y 
quedamoB  en  pleno  regimen  de  patr6n  de  plata.  Asi  cambiamos  por  primera  vez 
de  sifltema  monetario,  o  mejor  dicho,  de  unidad  monetaria  efectiva.  Sin  esa 
intenrend^n  ofldal,  nuestro  sistema  hubiera  sido  de  oro.  Posteriormente,  im- 
pelidoB  otros  gobiernos  por  la  necesidad  de  recursos,  hicieron  grandes  emisiones 
de  biUetes,  traspas&ndose  el  Ifmite  Justo.  Nuestra  antigua  unidad  monetaria 
de  platjA  deJ6  de  existir,  para  dar  lugar  con  el  sistema  de  papel  moneda  a  otra 
demeritada  y  fluctuante.  Llegd  a  valer  el  peso  billete  hasta  cinco  centavos  oro. 
ESI  peso  billete,  tuviese  cualquier  valor  efectivo,  era  la  unidad  monetaria  para 
el  pueblo  y  para  todo  el  mundo,  menos  para  los  prestamistas  y  ciertos  hombres 
de  negocios,  que  se  defendfan  de  las  fiuctuaciones  contando  solo  en  oro  ameri- 
cano.  Teniamos  un  caos  monetario.  En  estas  circunstancias  emprendi6  el 
gobierno  actual  la  reforma  necesaria  y  aconsejftndose  de  los  expertos  finan- 
cieroB,  los  sefiores  Ck>nant  y  Harrison,  implant6  el  patrto  de  oro  en  la  re- 
pdblica,  dejando  el  billete,  pero  cambiando  la  unidad  monetaria  con  la  adopci6n 
del  ddlar  americano,  al  que  \\am6  C&rdoba  por  el  nombre  del  Conquistador 
espallol  que  llev6  la  dviUzad^n  a  Nicaragua. 

No  hay  que  disimular  las  mt&ltiples  diflcultades  por  que  hemos  pasado  para 
completar  esta  reforma.    Hace  ya  mfts  de  dos  afios  que  vivimos  bajo  el  nuevo 
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regimen;  pero  el  gobierno  se  vi6  en  la  necesldad  de  prorrogar  la  6poca  del 
retiro  total  del  billete  nacional  hasta  el  tUtitmo  de  octubre  de  1915,  dia  en  que 
la  conYersi6n  qued6  consumada.  Las  reslstenclas  al  slstema  han  venldo  de 
todas  partes  y  han  revestldo  todos  los  caracteres  imaglnables.  Uno  de  los 
grandes  daflos  que  produce  el  sistema  de  papel  moneda  es  el  de  hacer  Uusorlos 
los  salarios  de  los  trabajadores  a  Jornal.  Por  ejemplo,  nuestro  Jornalero  ordl- 
nario  ganaba  por  lo  regular  dos  pesos  billetes  nacionales,  suma  Imaglnada 
sufidente.  Ck>mo  la  Gonversl6n  se  hizo  a  8  centavos  el  peso,  el  valor  real  y 
efectlTO  del  jornal  se  descubrl6  ser  16  centavos  oro  apenas,  cantidad  a  todas 
luces  insuficiente.  Naturalmente,  con  la  conversion  el  jornal  tendrft  que  sublr, 
pero  eso  es  un  inmenso  blen ;  aunque  a  ^1  es  debido  mucha  parte  de  las  resist- 
encias  hechas  al  nueyo  sistema.  M&s  aun,  el  pueblo  trabajador  mismo,  con 
todo  y  que  lo  favorece  el  nuevo  sistema,  si  no  de  una  manera  Inmedlata,  al 
menos  para  un  futuro  no  lejano,  no  lo  ha  saludado  con  el  entusiasmo  que  debiera ; 
pues  se  asusta  de  ver  tan  exlgua  su  ganancla,  cuando  en  realidad  es  la  misma 
que  la  anterior,  aunque  expresada  en  diferentes  unidadea.  El  gobierno  no 
obstante  esas  diflcultades,  consciente  del  beneficlo  que  estaba  impartiendo,  se 
ha  mantenldo  flrme  al  pie  de  su  bandera  de  reforma  monetaria  que  est&  ya 
operando  con  entera  satisfacciOn.  El  cambio  de  unidad  ha  sido  adem^  una 
educacl6n  intelectual  para  nuestro  pu^lo;  porque  es  notorio  que  si  se  le  da 
gusto,  dej&ndolo  con  la  antigua  unidad  monetaria,  las  cosas  hubleran  sido  m&s 
fdciles  indudablemente,  pero  se  le  habrfa  quitado  la  ocasi^n  de  detenerse  a 
pensar,  a  calcular,  a  comparar,  a  que  se  ha  visto  obligado  por  el  cambio  de 
moneda  efectuado.  Y  ^quien  duda  que  un  pueblo  asf  ejercitado,  no  es  mds  apto 
despu^s  del  ejerclcio  que  antes?  Por  este  lado,  pues,  se  puede  decir  que  el 
cambio  de  moneda,  necesarlo  desde  el  punto  de  yista  de  la  clencia  por  lo  ca6tico 
de  nuestro  sistema,  se  conyirtl6  en  causa  de  cultura,  por  haber  adoptado  nueva 
unidad  monetaria. 

Nuestro  sistema  monetarlo  est&  constituido  de  esta  manera.  Un  Banco 
Nacional  tiene  el  priyilegio  exclusivo  de  emitir  billetes.  El  gobierno  tiene  pro- 
hibido  efectuar  nuevas  emisiones.  El  antiguo  billete  nacional  se  cambi6  por 
los  billetes  de  banco,  a  raz<5n  de  ocho  centavos  el  peso,  que  era  el  de  la  plaza. 
La  cantidad  de  billetes  asf  lanzada  a  la  circulaci<3n  fu^  la  que  se  conaider6 
necesaria  para  el  comercio  interior.  A  ese  monto  de  billetes  de  banco  no  se 
le  puede  agregar  un  peso  m&s,  si  no  es  respaldado  por  otro  peso  en  oro;  de 
manera  que  la  circulaci<3n  estd  restringida  a  la  absolutamente  necesaria. 
Adem&s  se  estableci6  un  fondo  de  conyersi6n  en  Nueya  York,  para  que  se 
mantuviera  a  la  par  constantemente  el  c6rdoba.  Este  fondo  yarfa  mucho,  y  sus 
condiclones  dependen  del  estado  de  la  riqueza  ptiblica,  o  digamos  mejor  de  la 
balaoza  comercial.  Ck>n  motive  de  la  guerra  europea,  el  Banco  cerr6  la  venta 
de  glros  y  el  cambio  entonces  subi6  sobre  el  20%.  Era  muy  natural:  nueatro 
comercio  internacional  ha  sido  exlguo  y  en  ese  tiempo  tenfamos  una  balanza 
comercial  en  contra  y  es  bien  sabido  que  de  la  balanza  comercial  depende,  en 
pafses  de  patn3n  de  oro,  el  valor  de  los  giros.  En  los  de  plata  y  de  billete  In- 
convertible, ademfis  de  esa  causa  minima,  se  encuentra  la  fluctuaci^n  del  valor 
de  la  plata  y  la  pletdrica  abundancia  del  papel,  como  los  verdaderos  deter- 
minantes  del  tipo  de  cambio.  El  gobierno  tom6  todas  las  medidas  del  caso, 
<!ort6  los  gastos  pt&blicos  y  como  hemes  tenido  paz  y  economia  general,  ha 
habido  indudable  mejora  econdmica.  Bl  c6rdoba  la  ha  revelado.  No  ae  ha 
ablerto  aun  la  venta  oflcial  de  giros  y  sin  embargo,  nuestra  unidad  monetaria 
ha  vuelto  a  ponerse  a  la  par  del  ddlar  amerlcano,  por  la  corriente  natural  de 
los  negocios.  Hoy  en  dia  ambas  monedas  corren  indistintamente  en  nuestras 
plazas  de  negocios. 
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Bil  hilo  de  ml  discimo  me  trae  a  creer,  por  lo  tanto,  que  lo  que  este  Gon- 
greso  debe  recomendar,  como  esencial  para  el  blenestar  econ^mlco  de  los  palaes, 
ea  la  adopcl6n  del  patron  de  oro ;  y  como  medlda  secuudarla,  porque  es  posible* 
aunque  dlficll,  la  adopd^n  del  dolar  amerlcano,  como  unldad  monetarla  de  laa 
AmMcas.  ESste  segundo  punto,  sin  embargo,  no  se  puede  recomendar  como 
una  medlda  dentfflca,  porque  no  tlene  ese  cardcter,  como  hemes  visto,  slno 
tan  s61o  como  emblema  de  panamerlcanismo.  No  es  poslble  dudar  que  seria 
grato  para  todos  poder  dedr  al  mundo :  Las  Am^lcas  ban  reallzado  el  ideal  de 
la  unlficaci^n  monetarla.  La  Bepdblica  Domlnlcana,  PanamA,  y  Cuba  lo  ban 
adoptado;  Nicaragua  lo  tlene  tambi^  a  peaar  de  las  dlficultades;  Lpor  qud- 
no  todos? 

The  following  papers  were  presented  and  read  by  title  at  this 
session: 

Belaciones  comerciales  de  El  Salvador  y  los  Estados  de  America, 
by  Pedro  S.  Fonseca. 

A  common  monetary  unit  for  America,  by  Guillermo  Subercaseaux. 

RELACIONES  COMERCLALES  DE  EL  SALVADOR  T  LOS  ESTADOS 

UNIDOS. 

Por  PBDBO  S.  FONSBOA, 
Director  General  de  BatadisHoa  de  El  Salvador, 

El  presente  escrlto,  es  una  contribuci6n  al  estudlo  de  las  reladones  comer- 
ciales entre  El  Salvador  y  loe  Estados  Unidos  de  America.  El  conodmiento 
recfproco  de  los  pueblos,  es  el  mejor  medio  que  se  puede  seguir  para  cimentar 
mAs  intimas  relaciones  Internacioiiales. 

La  investigacidn  bist^rica  del  tema  con  datos  salvadorefios  es  diffcll,  por 
baberse  destrufdo  preciosos  documentos  en  el  tncendlo  del  Palacio  Nadonal 
[noviembre  de  1880].  Imperfectamente  he  podido  reoonstmlr  los  antecedentes, 
x>nsaltando  documentos  ofldiales  y  datos  de  personas  autoriaadas. 

De  los  territorioa  que  censtitiiyeroii  la  Capltanfa  General  de  Guatemala, 
dependiente  de  Espafia  hasta  1821,  el  menos  ftivorecido  por  su  posicidn  hldro- 
grilfica,  fu^  el  que  hoy  eonstituye  le  Repdblica  de  Stt  Salvador.  En  efecto: 
tlene  salida  directa  s61o  hada  un  octeno;  nlnguno  de  sus  rfos  es  navegable 
por  buques  de  modwado  tonelaje;  flnalmente  para  ir  al  Este  de  los  Estados 
Unidos  y  Europa,  por  camlne  corto,  hay  que  atravesar  otros  territorios. 

Cuando  las  condid<meB  geogrftficas  son  f avorables,  el  menor  esfuerso  conduce 
a  m&ximos  resultados  en  ^  orden  comerdal.  Y  dd)emos  sefialar  con  satlsfac- 
ddn  a  todo  el  mundo  el  hecho  de  que  nuestro  desenvolvimiento  econ6mico 
constituyy  el  ^xito  f^liz  de  la  India  entre  el  trabajo  y  la  Naturalexa.  La 
potendalidad  demogr&fica,  ti  espfritu  vivo,  fuerte,  repleto  de  aspiradones 
de  engrandedmiento  padfico  del  pueblo  salvadorefio,  ban  side  el  alma  del 
Incremento  de  producddn  y  consume  reproductive,  y  por  ende  del  comerclo 
que  es  su  fund6n  mto  inmediata* 

El  origen  de  la  produccidn  salvadorefia  radica  en  el  suelo  y  subsuelo.  Oro  hay 
en  las  entrafias  de  su  terrltorio,  como  en  las  cdspides  de  las  montafias  cultivadas 
de  cafetOB.  En  esta  tierra,  estrediada  por  brazes  hermanos,  vive  un  pueblo 
relativamente  fells,  porque  estA  consagrado  al  trabajo. 

El  incremento  de  la  pobladdn,  se  debe  en  gran  parte  a  origen  fisioldgico. 
Se  puede  prever  que  dentro  de  cuarenta  aflos  se  habrft  duplicado  la  pobladdn 
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actual  [1«264,000  h.].  Bl  anmento  del  comerdo  exterior  en  los  tUtlmoa  dies 
afioe,  ha  sldo  casl  tree  veces  mayc^  que  el  de  la  poblacito;  de  donde  se 
Inflere,  que  se  ha  llegado  mAs  alUl  de  las  neoesldades  primeras,  pnes  la 
■obreprodnccidn  se  ha  enviado  al  extranjero  para  adqulrlr  lo  que  no  ooa 
es  poBlble  producir  por  el  cUma  y  la  Indplenda  de  la  Induatrla.  Bl  conamno 
extranjero  no  ha  gnardado  paralellamo  con  el  Incremento  de  la  pobladta 
y  es  que  ha  habido  antldpo  de  faersaa  r^roductoraa  que  siempre  neccBita 
un  pais  Joven. 

Por  decreto  de  80  de  mayo  de  1888,  Bl  Salvador  Be  separd  de  la  Federad^n 
Centroamerlcana,  y  asumid  desde  entonces  la  aoberanfa  Inmanente  y  tranae- 
unte.  Ha  sldo  tradldonal  en  8u  polftlca  aduanera,  el  mantenUnlento  del 
prlndpio  de  general  concurrenda.  JamAs  ha  soetenldo  guerra  aduanera 
como  acto  de  hostilldad  contra  nlnguna  naddn.  Por  causaa  de  orden  Intemo 
ha  mantenldo  un  siatema  fiscal  o  algo  aaf  como  un  proteccionlsmo  empfrico 
e  ImperfectOi  sin  Infrlngir  por  eso,  los  prlnclpios  del  derecho  InternadonaL 
La  tarlfa  salvadorefia  no  ha  sldo  dlferenclal,  y  si'  Men  es  derto  que  Bl 
Salvador  celebrd  tratados  comerdales  con  B^glca  [5  de  M>rero  de  1858], 
Franda  [21  de  octubre  de  1858],  Italia  [24  de  junio  de  1860],  Gran  Bretafia 
[24  de  octubre  de  1882],  Bspafia  [24  de  Junlo  de  1865],  Alemania  [8  de  junio 
de  1870],  han  caducado  por  motivos  diferentes,  persistiendo  entre  los  trata- 
dos antiguos,  el  de  Italia. 

La  evoluci6n  protecdonista  de  Buropa,  iniciada  por  Francia  en  1891-1892, 
puso  al  frente  de  nosotros,  una  grave  cuestidn:  la  tarifa  diferendal  para  el 
caf^  en  el  mercado  por  entonces  preferido.  Las  hAbiles  y  patridticas  gestiones 
del  Ministro  de  Bl  Salvador,  doctor  Rafael  Zaldfvar,  tuvieron  felis  ^ito  con  la 
flrma  de  la  Ck>nvenddn  denominada  Zaldfvar-Delcas^,  firmada  en  Paris  el  9 
de  enero  de  1901,  pero  puesta  en  vigor  desde  el  15  de  enero  de  1902,  en  vlrtud 
de  la  cual,  el  caf^  salvadorefio  fu^  admitido  en  calidad  de  redproddad,  con- 
forme  a  la  tarlfa  minima.  Posteriormente  B^gica,  [21  de  marzo  de  1906] 
y  Alemania  [14  de  abril  de  1908]  se  adhirienm  a  aquel  convenio  estipulando  en 
un  Tratado  Pdblico,  el  tratamiento  de  U  naddn  mBm  ftivoredda. 

BstadoB  Unidos  ha  manifestado  deseos  de  obtener  el  mismo  tratamiento; 
mas,  como  no  existe  tratado  en  que  redprocamente  se  conceda  esta  dAusula, 
Bl  Salvador  ha  contestado  cortesmente,  que  es  neoesario  dicho  requisite. 

DiversoB  acontedmientos  han  contribuido  a  estreehar  las  reladones  comer- 
dales  entre  Bl  Salvador  y  BstadoB  Unidos.  BBtOB  hediOB  forman  verdaderas 
etapas,  aunque  de  influenda  mAs  general.  Bn  primer  lugar  debemos  men- 
donar  el  hallaago  de  oro  en  Oalifomia  [1848] ;  despu^  la  apertura  del  ferro- 
carril  de  Ooldn  a  PanamA  [1868]  y  la  del  de  Tehuantepec,  en  conexidn  con  d 
servido  de  vapores  de  la  "  Salvador  Railway  Ck>.  Ltd." 

Bl  canal  de  PanamA  y  la  proyectada  Ifnea  de  Santa  Ana  (Bl  Salvador]  a 
Zacapa  (Guatemala],  noa  aoercarA  tanto  como  es  posible  a  Bstados  Unices. 

Atendiendo  a  los  medios  disponlbles  y  a  las  drcunstandas  adversas  para  la 
vida,  el  ferrocarril  de  Ck>ldn  a  Panamd,  fu4  una  obra  que  levantd  muy  alto 
el  genio  constructor  norteamericano.  Los  sacrificios  de  aquelloB  heroes  del 
trabajo  se  convlrtieron  en  Inmensos  benefidos  para  los  pafses  bafiados  por  el 
mar  de  Balboa. 

De  menor  sacrifido,  pero  no  por  eso  de  inferior  importancia  comerdal, 
debemos  considerar  el  ferrocarrll  de  Tehuantepec.  El  Istmo  mexicano  se  en- 
cuentra  fellzmente  en  el  eje  comercial  del  mundo,  y  tal  drcunstanda  afiadida 
al  buen  servido,  antes  de  la  sltuacidn  crftica  mexicana  y  europea,  la  aprovedid 
favorablemente  el  comerdo  salvadorefio. 
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Para  Juzgar  de  laa  ventajaa  de  la  via  de  Tehiiaiitq;iec  aolire  la  de  PanamA, 
respecto  a  la  dlatanda  [de  Nueva  York  y  Nnera  Orleans  a  Aeajntla,  req»ec> 
tiyamente]  Tteae  el  aignlente  cnadro  oomparatlTo: 

I>e  Nnera  York  a  Acajutla :  muas. 

Por  PanamA 8, 888 

Por  Tehnantel^ 2,  TB8 

Dlferenda  a  favor  de  T^iiantQ)ec 540 

De  Nnera  Orleans  a  Acajutla : 

Por  Panamd 2. 681 

Por  Tehaant^;>ec 1,621 


Diferenda  a  ftiyor  de  Tehnantepec 1*  HO 

Bn  drcnnatandas  normales,  llevard  la  ventaja  la  via  m&s  rApida  y  cuya 
tarifa  de  fletee  y  pasajes  sea  mAa  barata. 

Los  prodnctos  exportables  de  Bl  Salvador  en  la  ^poca,  son :  caf ^  mlnerales 
[oro  y  Plata],  afill  [fndigo],  bdlsamo,  pleles,  azdcar,  arroz  y  tabaco.  Se  cultlv6 
y  exportd  algoddn,  en  el  perfodo  de  1866  a  1870. 

El  afUl  salvadorelio,  no  obstante  su  impnreza  debido  al  empirismo  de  la  elabo- 
raddn,  ha  sido  may  apredado  por  el  tono  azul  vivo  y  flrme  que  da  a  los  tejidos. 
Durante  le  dominacito  espafiola  y  aun  deepu^s,  fu^  un  artfculo  prindpalfstmo 
de  exportaddn,  lo  que  did  un  alto  grado  de  prosperldad  a  las  reglones  afUleras. 
Segdn  el  anAlisis  que  el  qufmlco  Sr.  Platts,  hlzo  en  1882,  contenfa  el  66%  de 
Indlgotina. 

Antes  de  1864,  no  hay  dates  de  estadfstica  comerdal,  pues  hasta  ese  alio  se 
prlndpld  a  organlzarla.  Bn  el  perfodo  de  1876  a  1878,  mejord  este  servldo  bajo  la 
dlreeddn  del  setter  don  Jos^  O.  L^pez,  de  grata  memoria.  Sin  embargo,  es 
de  sentirse  que  se  observen  lagunas  en  algunas  adminlstradones  posteriores, 
probablemente  a  causa  de  que  si  blen  se  recogieron  los  dates,  no  se  publicaron. 
Bn  1872,  culmlnd  la  ezportaddn  de  ese  artfculo  pues  se  elevd  a  la  suma 
de  $2,780,677  plata  que  en  aquella  fecfaa  estaba  casl  a  la  par  del  oro.  Su 
minima  se  Teriflcd  en  1802  bajando  a  $161470.  De  entonces  acd  ha  ocupado 
entre  el  tercero  y  cuarto  orden  en  cuanto  a  la  exportacldn. 

Muchas  circunstandas  contribuyeron  a  la  d^residn  de  esta  Industrla,  a 
saber:  las  actlvldades  agrfcolas  se  enderezaron  hada  el  caf6;  la  ley  de 
eztlnddn  de  egldos  [1882] ;  el  triunfo  de  la  t^cnica  alemana  al  llegar  a 
pr^pMirar  un  producto  slntMco  de  las  mismas  condidones  colorantes  del 
afiU.  Bayer,  desde  1866  trabajd  en  tal  sentldo  y  no  fu^  slno  hasta  1807  que 
la  Badische  AnlUn  and  Soda  Fabrik,  lansd  un  producto  com^dal  que  vino 
a  snstitnfr  al  afill  en  gran  parte.  La  ttoiica  alemana  Influyd  como  causa 
concomltante  desalentadora  para  dlcha  industrla.  Por  motive  de  la  guerra 
europea,  ha  vuelto  el  afill  a  recobrar  interes  como  artfculo  exportable.  El 
afill,  en  el  perfodo  de  su  prosperldad,  fue  el  mantenedor  del  intercamblo  con 
la  Gran  Bretafia. 

He  aquf  un  cuadro  que  ezpresa  el  porcentaje  del  afiil  exportado  a  Estados 
rnidoR  en  la  dltima  d^cada: 

1905 0, 4  1 1010 0, 4 

1906 I  1911 

1007 1912 

1908 ^ 0, 7     1013 

19U9 16, 0     1914 21, 0 
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Se  ba  dlBcatido  mucho  sobce  qal4a  fue  el  primero  que  introdujo  el  caf4  ea 
El  Salvador.  Annque  ne  hubiere  sldo  el  primero,  es  un  hecho  qae  Antonio 
J.  Coellio,  educador  origlnario  del  Brasil,  plant6  en  una  finca  cerca  de  San 
Salvador,  en  1840,  algunos  Arboles  de  cat ^ ;  y  que,  hasta  en  1855,  se  encuentran 
tinellas  en  docomentoe  oflcialee  de  haberse  ezportado  19  quintales  [?]  por 
AcajnUa  y  La  Ldbertad. 

La  exportaddn  de  caf^  desde  18G4,  ha  Ido  en  progresidn  creclente,  salvo 
algunos  afios,  por  influencia  de  crisis  en  los  palses  de  mayor  produccidn  o 
{M>r  malas  cosecbas  locales. 

Las  siguientes  clfras  Indlcan  el  monto  anual  de  la  ezportaci6n  de  este 
artfculo: 


Valor  en  plata. 
^,605 
138,263 
197, 077 
275,220 
528,123 
507,793 
663,848 
662,421 
489,300 


1864 

1865 

1866 . 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 1. 056, 830 

1874 1. 342, 982 

1875 1. 078, 168 

1876 1. 209, 862 

1877 1. 686, 444 

1878 1. 179, 884 

1879 2. 001, 163 

3880 1. 723, 465 

1881 ^ 2. 909, 196 

1882 2. 700, 804 

1883 2. 416, 104 

1884 2. 200, 106 

1885 2. 010, 486 

1886 2. 668, 454 


Valor  en  plata. 

1887 $2. 780, 234 

1888 4. 589, 197 

1889 3. 545, 764 

1890 4. 268, 743 

1891 4. 806, 229 

1892 5. 526, 757 

1893 5. 405, 222 

1894 5. 035, 363 

1901 8. 308, 757 

1902 7. 670, 378 

1903 10. 388, 910 

1904 18. 470, 798 

1905 10. 916, 2T5 

1906 11. 673, 900 

1907 10. 835, 173 

1908: 10. 365, 042 

1909 12. 241, 881 

1910 12. 821, 902 

1911 16. 166, 144 

1912 17. 450, 077 

1913 la  738, 036 

1914 22. 544, 251 


.Vr 


El  cafd  de  El  Salvador,  ha  tenido  slempre  un  ezoelente  mercado  en  San 
Frandsco,  Oallfornia.  El  perfodo  de  mayor  animacl6n  fu4  de  1886  a  1894, 
llegando  en  1892,  a  comprar  los  Estados  Unidos  haata  el  60%  de  nuestro 
•cafd.  La  cantidad  relatlva  de  caf6  salvadorelio  comprada  por  Estados  Unidos 
desde  IMl  a  1914,  fu«  aaf : 


Por  dento. 

1901 20 

1902 15 

1908 18 

1904 17 

1906 17 

1906 22 

1907 21 


1908 

1909 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 


Por  donto. 

19 

17 

22 
22 
20 
17 
14 


Sin  embargo  de  haber  llegado  a  ser  Estados  Unidos  el  primer  pals  consumldor 
•de  caf4  por  cabeza,  en  el  mundo,  y  al  favorable  tratamiento  del  mismo  artfculo 
por  parte  del  Gtobierno  de  aquella  nad<ki,  como  se  prueba  con  la  proclama  de 
S.  B.  el  sefior  Presidente  de  Estados  Unidos,  de  28  de  marzo  de  1910,  y  la  tarifa 
aancionada  de  3  de  octubre  de  1918,  la  corrlente  de  exportad6n  no  se  ha  en- 
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canzado  tinicamente  hada  los  Estados  Unidos,  porque  ezisten  muchas  y  ricas 
casas  franceeas  en  Bl  Salvador,  y  porque  entraron  nttevoB  factores  comerdales 
como  Alemania,  Italia  y  pafses  escandinavos. 

Trataremos  hoy  de  los  productos  del  subsuelo.  Debemos  declarar  que  es 
necesario  formar  un  mapa  geol6glco  de  El  Salvador,  en  provecho  general  y  de 
los  capitales  extranjeros  que  podrfan  venir  a  trabajar  en  la  ezplotaci6n  honrada 
de  nuestros  recursos  naturales. 

Los  productos  mineros  que  se  benefician  son :  plata  y  oro  en  barras  o  brozas^ 
algo  de  plomo  y  zinc ;  y  su  destino  es  Estados  Unidos  y  la  Gran  Bretafla. 

Agregaremos  otros  productos  expcrttados  a  Estados  Unidos  como  pieles,  caucho 
y  henequ^n,  los  cuales  en  1914  tuvieron  esta  proporci6n :  pieles,  40% ;  henequ^n, 
51% ;  y  caucho,  42%. 

He  aquf  las  dfras  absolutas  de  exportaci6n  de  mlnerales  y  la  relativa  corre»> 
pondiente  a  Estados  Unidos  en  la  dltima  d^cada : 


Afio. 


1906 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1900 


Total. 


PlBto. 
11.962,694 
8,876,495 
3.068,918 
8.286.560 
2.976,730 


Corres- 
pond a 
EB.  UU. 


PvrtUMo. 

44 
78 
S9 
90 
90 


Aiio. 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 


Total. 


PMa. 
83  145,355 
8.  ol4,  V94 
3.355,926 
8.726,725 
8.410,522 


Corns* 
ponde* 
£E.  UU. 


Porelciil». 

87 
96^ 


He  aquf  la  parte  proporcional  que  a  Estados  Unidos  le  correspondld  en  nuestra 


exportaci6n  total,  en  la  tiltima  dtoida : 

Por  dento. 

1005 

19Q6 

1907 

1908 

1900 

1910 


21.7 

1911 

35.5 

1912 

84.0 

1913 

33.1 

1914 

29.7 

31.7 

Por  cientow 

34.8 

27.9 

28. 4 

24. 7 


Media 30. 15 


£Qu6  compramos  a  los  Estados  Unidos? 

Nuestra  industria  fabril,  si  se  exceptt&an  las  de  calzado,  muebles,  tipografla, 
tabacos  y  ofiras,  estA  por  desarrollarse.  Entre  los  articulos  alimenticios,  im- 
portamos  grandes  cantidades  de  harina,  no  obstante  de  poseer  terrenos  apro- 
piados.  No  hay  para  qu4  decir  que  compramos  en  el  extranjero  maquinarias, 
tejidos,  fantasias,  eta 

La  Gran  Bretafla  estuvo  rivalizando  con  Estados  Unidos  en  el  primer  puestx> 
del  pals  importador.  Ydase  el  cuadro  comparativo  siguiente,  en  la  dtoida  tan* 
tas  veces  mencionada. 


1 

Afiofl. 

Oran 
Bre- 
taAa 

Esta- 
dos 
Unidos. 

1                  ~ 

AfiOB. 

Oran 
Bre- 
tafla. 

Esta- 
dos 
Unidos. 

1905 

Pin  a. 
80.23 
83.90 
28.58 
86  28 
34.59 
8a  76 

Poret. 
31.17 
8a  96 
85.56 
3a  35 
8X26 
31.41 

1911 

Poret. 
3a  53 
28.10 
27.42 
25.87 

PwrtL 
85.78: 

1906 

1912 

88.80 

1907 

1013 

88.40 

1908 

1914 

4a  90 

1909 

Media 

1910 

3a  62 

8a  86. 
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Desde  1907  principid  a  domlnar  EE.  UU,  en  nuestra  Importaci^n,  hecho  qae 
coincide  con  el  tr&flco  formal  en  el  ferrocarrll  de  Tehnantepec,  en  conezl6n  con 
la  Ifnea  de  yapores  de  la  "Salvador  Railway  Go.  Ltd." 

En  la  harina  no  tiene  competidor  Estados  Unidos.  He  aquf  lo  que  hemos 
comprado : 


Ddlares. 

1911 268, 236 

1912 392, 863 

1913 325. 220 

1914 319, 051 


D61are0. 

1905 261, 195 

1906 224, 818 

1907 218, 278 

1908 210, 682 

1909 860, 502 

1910 247. 165         Total 2. 823. 960 

Nuestras  comunicaciones  marftimas.  directas  o  indlrectas  son  mantenidas  por 
la  Pacific  Mall  S.  S.  Ck>.,  que  hace  el  servicio  de  San  Francisco  Cal..  a  Balboa, 
liaciendo  escalas  en  puertos  de  Mexico  y  Gentro  America ;  por  los  vapores  de  la 
Salvador  Railway  Co.  Ltd.,  que  hacen  hoy  el  servicio  entre  Salina  Oruz  y  Bal- 
boa, tocando  en  puertos  centroamericanos  [antes  de  la  guerra  estaba  en 
conexl6n  s61o  con  la  nita  de  Tehuantepec] ;  por  la  Merchants  Line  North  Pacific 
Service  cuyos  vapores  corren  de  San  Francisco  a  Sur  America,  haciendo  escala 
en  Acajutla  y  Balboa ;  y  finalmente.  por  los  vapores  de  la  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Steamship  Go.  que  corren  de  San  Francisco  a  Nueva  York  y  viceversa,  via  canal 
de  Panam6,  tocando  en  cada  viaje  en  Acajutla. 

Hay  algunos  obstAculos  para  la  perfecta  comunicacl6n  maritima  con  los 
Estados  Unidos,  que  es  precise  referirlos.  La  ley  americana  exime  de  ciertos 
derechos  de  puerto  que  son  considerables,  como  pilotaje,  faros,  etc..  a  los  buques 
que  hacen  el  servicio  de  cabotaje;  desde  luego  si  un  buque  parte  de  San 
Francisco  para  Nueva  York,  via  canal  de  Panama,  se  considerar&  como  cabotaje, 
Hempre  que  no  toque  en  puerto  extranjero.  Mientras  que  est^  vigente  esta 
liltlma  clrcunstancia,  no  obtendremos  todas  las  ventajas  deseables  del  Canal 
para  viajes  marftimos  peri<)dicos,  porque  no  siempre  hay  carga  en  exceso 
que  pueda  compensar  los  altos  derechos  de  peaje.  Los  mismos  vapores  de  la 
Pacific  Mail,  por  otra  ley  americana.  no  pueden  atravesar  el  canal,  porque  sus 
accionistas  son  tambi^n  accionistas  de  ferrocarrlles  que  pueden  hacer  la  com* 
petencia  al  canal  de  Panam&. 

Los  tinlcos  vapores  que  partiendo  de  puertos  de  El  Salvador,  cruzan  en  cada 
vlaje  el  canal,  son  los  de  la  Salvador  Railway  Co.  Ltd. ;  pero  son  dos  y  peque- 
fios,  y  no  pueden  atender  slno  una  pequefia  parte  de  la  exportaci6n  e  importaci6n. 

Desde  noviembre.  el  ferrocarrll  de  Col6n  a  PanamA,  s61o  transporta  carga 
local.  En  vapores  de  la  Administracl6n  del  Canal  se  transporta  la  carga  de 
Crist6bal  a  Balboa  y  viceversa;  pero  no  con  la  prontitud  deseable,  pues  ha 
ocurrldo  el  case  que  nuestro  caf^  est^  mAs  de  dos  meses  en  las  bodegas  de  Bal- 
boa. PrActicamente  el  servicio  de  transporte  por  Panam&,  es  hoy  menos  favor- 
able al  comercio,  que  antes  de  abrirse  el  canaL 

Tendremofl  que  esperar  algdn  tiempo,  para  goear  de  las  ventajas  del  servicio 
de  vapores  que  haoen  las  compaftfas  eoropeas  y  amerlcanas  en  ti  AtlAntioo,  vfa 
Canal  de  PanamA,  a  menos  que  la  administrad^n  americana,  consultando  los 
.mutuos  intereses  del  comercio.  quiera  remover  las  diflcultades  Indicadas,  re- 
dnciendo  tambi^n,  si  es  poeible.  los  derechos  de  peaje,  para  que  la  obra  genial 
del  istmo,  sea  un  verdadero  vinculo  de  los  intereses  econ6mlcos  de  America. 
Conozco  personalmente  el  Canal  y  su  servicio,  pnes  hice  un  viaJe  especial  de 
instrucci6n;  ademAs  obtuve  dates  de  competentes  hombres  de  negocios,  para 
hacer  estas  afirmaciones. 
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EH  admirable  adelanto  intelectual,  politico  y  administrativo  e  Industrial  de 
log  Estados  Unidos,  tiene  y  tendr&  graa  Influencia  atractiva  en  los  negocioa  de 
la  Am^ica  Latina.  iQu^  producto  industrial  europeo  no  se  obtiene  en  los 
Estados  Unidos?  Por  dicho  motivo  vemos  que  en  los  tlltimos  diez  alios  hemos 
comprado  una  cantidad  de  tejidos,  maquinaria,  petrdleo,  artfculos  de  alimenta- 
cl6n  y  hasta  artlculos  de  lujo  en  los  Estados  Unidos,  como  puede  verse  en  los 
cuadros  finales,  sufidentemente  detallados. 

Giertamente,  el  monto  del  comercio  de  El  Salvador,  respecto  a  Estados  Unidos, 
es  niuy  pequefio  compar&ndolo  con  el  total  de  los  pafses  de  la  America  Latina. 
En  1913  el  total  del  comercio  exterior  de  los  Estados  Unidos  con  los  pafses  de 
la  America  Latina  fue  de  2,864,518,151  ddlares,  en  cuya  enorme  cantidad 
apenas  tuvo  El  Salvador,  0.17%  de  partlcipacidn.  En  este  grado  tan  modesto, 
que  corresponde  al  territorfo  y  poblacidn  de  El  Salvador,  nunca  es  despreciable 
la  corriente  comercial,  no  obstante  que  la  naci5n  adonde  se  dirlja  sea  poderosa 
y  rica. 

Nuestra  producci<)n  y  consumo  extranjero  aumentar&n  cada  afio  e  iremos 
muy  lejos  si  contlndan  la  paz  y  el  orden  que  fellzmente  disfrutamos. 

COMEBCIO  EXTERIOB  DE  EX  SALVADOR  CON  ESTADOS  UNIDOS. 

Remimen, 


Afios. 


1906 
1906 
1907 
19QB 
1909 


ImporteoidQ. 


1,364,640.60 
1,380,728.60 
1,107,305.06 
1,287,453.82 
1,344,815.79 


Bzportadte. 


Pe909plttia. 

8,063,608.27 

6,726,616.06 

6,046,147.19 

6,116,994.41 

6,011,876.96 


Ai&oa. 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 


ImportaoKhL 


DUaret, 

1,846,607.13 
1,816,051.13 
2,627,700.22 
2,406,888.44 
2,027,731.84 


Ezportaoite. 


Pe809piaU. 
6,6e9,in.47 
6,882,149.43 
6,642,234.87 
6,601,690.03 
6,666,420.62 


ImpartaiH&n  de  Ettados  Unidot  en  1905-19H. 


ArtieukM. 


Peso  en 

UlOB. 


Valor  en 
diHans. 


Abonoe 

AsoM  minenlet 

Aifodteenhilo 

AJiodte  eo  tejidos 

Arnbnloe  diveraos 

Artfculoe  llbree 

Calyoemento 

Calsado  y  artloakM  de  Htpaterto 

Cilbuno  en  toda  fonna 

Cenresay  ginfer  ale 

ComeatiDleB 

Cristaleila 

Caeroe  en  artefBctoe 

Drogas  y  mediehias 

Espeoiasytd 

Ferreterla 

Fdtfocw 

Harlna 

Joyeila 

Lena  en  tejidoa 

libneimpneos 

lioona 

Llnoenhilo 

Lino  en  tef  idos 

Loia  y  ponelana 

Madera  y  corolioe 

Hals 

Ifaqiilnaria 

Ifaterlaliabdnyoandelaf 

Kenwfar.....:. 

Mbneda 

Mneblee 


96 

1,466 

1,076 

904,808 

627,683 

2,606,239 

73,165 

46,660 

637 

203,379 

221,342 

20,335 

183 

194,303 

10,382 

473,648 

39 

6,212,146 

281 

639 

44,084 

13 

36 

1,464 

1,006,411 

38^316 

40^409 

140, 4« 

6,013 

1 

11,317 


6.00 

163.46 

1,384.13 

433,166.73 

07,096.03 

139,660.67 

967.90 

47,942.96 

187.41 

13,680.47 

36,393.95 

3,000.38 

116w00 

50,347.36 

3,060.08 

60,365.38 

6.08 

361,186.36 

146.30 

433.33 

447.38 

13,696.96 

6.46 

31.36 

314.17 

8,84L61 

8,966.98 

80,903.46 

9,081.66 

3,073.16 

606. 00 

4,7n.« 
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Artfoakw. 


Papel  7  artlculos  de  esoiitorio 

Petrdleo  y  aceite  pan  alumbrado 

Ferfumerla 

Plantas  y  semillas * 

Queaos  y  mantequiUa 

Sacos  para  caf6 

8«daenbi]o 

S«da  en  tejidos 

Sombrerofi  vwrias  clases 

Tabaco 

Velas  esteAricas , 

VInoB 


Acuaa  minenlas.... 

Ajgoddn  en  hilo 

Algoddn  en  tejidos. 
Artlcalos  dlversoe. . 

Artfcnlos  Ubres 

Gacao. 


1906. 


Oalycemento 

Oaliado  y  artlcalos  de  capaterla. . 

(Xflamo  en  toda  forma 

Cervesa  y  ginger  ale 

Comestibles 

Cristalerfa 

Coeros  en  arteliiictos 

Drogas  y  medicines 

Especiasyt^ 

Ferreteria 

Fdsloros 

Harina 

Joyeria 

Lena  en  tejidos 

IJbros  impreaos 

Lioores 

Lino  en  tcjjidos 

Loca  y  porcebuia 

Madeira  en  corchos 

Uafx 

Ifaquinaria....       

Ittrmol 

Material  paia  Jabdn  y  eandeias. . . . 

Meroerla 

Mooeda 

Muebles  y  obras  de  ebanisteria. . . 
Papel  y  artioolos  de  eseritorlo. ... 
Petrdleo  y  aceite  paia  alombrado. 

Perftimena 

Plantas  y  semillas 

Qaesos  y  mantequllla 

Sacos  para  catt 

SedaenbUo 

Seda  en  tejidos 

Sombraros  de  varias  clases 

Tabaoo 

Vetos  esteArfcas 

Vinos 


Peso  en 
kilos. 


7,M3 

537,284 

6,2G8 

1,871 

942 

23,390 

141 

<8 

470 

61 

271 

173,876 


14,128,062 


1, 


1907. 

Aeuas  minerales 

Algoddn  en  hOo 

Algoddn  en  tejidos 

AmmalesTivos 

Artlcalos  de  fimtasia 

Artlcalos  diversos 

Artlculos  llbres 

Gacao 

Oalycemento 

Galsado  y  artlcalos  de  tapateria 

(Mifiamo  en  todas  formas 

Cerven  y  ginger  ale 

Comestibles 

Crlstaleria 

Coeros  en  artefactos 

Br  gas  y  medicinas 

Especiasytft 

Penreteria 


6, 


562 
444 

816,416 

568,610 

667,194 

19 

66,467 

34.192 

893 

212,141 

173,352 

13,131 

414 

270,061 

«,135 

880,262 

1,392 

720,710 

47 

10 

1,729 

46,240 

69 

33,839 

339,899 

20,158 

224,952 

866 

85,810 

2,840 

8,663 

7,065 

651,920 

6,948 

112 

657 

6,648 

AV 

.  284 

986 

45 

6,510 

149,068 


Valor  en 
ddlares. 


11,520,701 


1, 


729 

5,553 

683,947 

1,380 

82 

355,411 

570,040 

87 

63,162 

58,097 

7,997 

99,317 

180,714 

19,757 

231 

232,850 

9,607 

390,965 


12,118.90 

40,628.02 

2,990.92 

350.68 

330.13 

3,605.80 

1,265.00 

639.60 

783.00 

104.73 

57.50 

16»898.43 


1,854,646.50 


68. 2S 

2,285.91 

409,072.97 

113,866.98 

137,793.00 

9.00 

3,079.71 

42,251.45 

419.73 

13,977.04 

25,778.60 

2,827.43 

541.44 

95,116.33 

1,748.89 

71,303.04 

526.00 

224,818.10 

278.74 

260.00 

1,023.60 

13,588.91 

66.78 

980.86 

6,122.02 

628.32 

48,538.70 

8.25 

6,761.99 

1,485.96 

2,620.00 

2,965.43 

3,045.99 

27,185.27 

2,811.82 

50.00 

256.16 

8B0.60 

3,943.20 

8,484.88 

1,338.87 

175.00 

1,160.00 

14,574.42 


1,289,728.50 


17.25 

2,560.03 

329,160.61 

760.00 

80.00 

83,708.37 

109,746.04 

19.00 

1,816.21 

76,552.00 

7»l.86 

6,519.64 

25,639.66 

4,026.25 

261.00 

86,325.64 

2,858.91 

66,488.32 
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Artloalof. 


1007. 

T6eii>T08 

Haiina 

Lana  en  tejidos 

Llbros  Improos 

Licoree 

Losa  y  poroelana 

KsdeTB  y  oordboB 

ICalE..... 

ICaqoioaria 

Material  pan  Jabto  y  caaddtt 

Mercaria 

IConeda 

Moables 

Fapel  y  artlcaloe  de  escrttorio 

PetrdMo  y  aceit«  paxa  aluinbndo 

Fcrfnmerla 

Flantas  y  semlUas 

QuMOi  y  mantequflla 

Saoos  paxa  catt 

Seda  en  tejidos 

Sombreros  Tarifle  clases 

Tabaoo 

Vinos 


Acnas  minerales 

Aigoddnenbflc 

Akoddn  en  tejidos 

Aiumales  vivos , 

Articolos  diversos , 

Artfcnlos  Ubres 

Calyocmento , 

Calado  y  articdlos  de  zapaterla. 

C^Utauno  en  toda  forma , 

Cervea  y  ginger  ale 

Comestibles , 

Cristalerfa 

Cueros  en  artefactoB. 

I>rogas  y  medicinas , 

Especlas  y  t* , 

Ferreteria , 

Harina 

Joyeria , 

Luia  en  tejidos 

Libros  Impresos 

LJoores 

Lino. 


1906. 


Lon  y  poroelana 

Madera  y  oordios 

Maontnaria 

Material  de  jabdn  y  candelas . . . 

Meroeria 

Mnebles  y  obras  de  ebanisterfit. 
Panel  y  artlculos  de  escritorio. . 
Fetrdleo  y  aoeite  de  ahunbrado. 

Perfmnena.. 

Qnesos  y  manteqnilla 

Baoos  para  oaf 6 

Sedaent^iidos 

Velaa  estearioaa 

Sombreros  de  otras  dases 

Tabaoo  labrado 

Vinos 


Valor  en 
ddlares. 


514.47 

213,878.17 

1,607.70 

504.76 

13,562.87 

3.014.46 

8.206.43 

305.46 

27,890.82 

10,456.98 

2,258.84 

975.00 

4,646.64 

3,125.43 

22,352.57 

3,286.22 

57.00 

940.51 
2,828.76 
1,946.92 

780.26 

805.79 
19,078.26 


10,340,165  >    1,197,305.06 


Abonos 

Agoas  minerales 

AJfoddnenhflo 

Alioddn,  telidos  y  manoi^nrado 

Ammales  vivos .^.. 

Artienlos  de  fkntasfa 

Artlculos  divetaos 

Artienlos  Ubres 


1900. 


GalyoameDto 

Oalaado  y  artienlos  de  lapaterff . 

G&fiamoen  todalorma.. 

Ccrvesa  y  ginger  ale 


796 

7,997 

890,110 

190 

318,581 

1,720,248 

103,351 

71,639 

701 

96.055 

162,301 

10,965 

357 

150,890 

9,405 

456,286 

4,914,923 

210 

3,557 

653 

34,062 

557 

401 

8,112 

90,029 

74,406 

3,322 

8,187 

11,616 

427,877 

4,739 

1,666 

19,504 

651 

2,761 

792 

315 

155,938 


88.41 

5,685.36 

451,602.73 

60.00 

73,886.68 

172,962.03 

1,396.50 

85,836.63 

212.83 

5,896.88 

24,666.80 

3,780.46 

616.06 

74,700.10 

3,108.77 

66,228.46 

210,633.88 

251.80 

3,061.63 

361.80 

8,766.78 

181.87 

900.96 

706.18 

30,840.83 

6,116.50 

2,671.06 

8,676.68 

3,437.00 

17,680.00 

1,834.00 

586.06 

2,763.56 

1.680. 10 

377.10 

2,120.37 

167.30 

18,527.01 


3,  WW 

337,496 

2,449,779 

22 

45,588 

66,929 

39 

68,627 


1,287,452.33 


2,225.00 

46.00 

1,465.00 

366,231.66 

100.00 

251.36 

82,503.00 

197,421.47 

3.60 

929.00 

06,666.60 

10.00 

4,880.00 
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ArtkukM. 


Comestfbks 

CrtoUJflrfa 

Coeros  en  aiteCBctos. 
Drogas  y  medldiias. 

EspeeiasytA. 

Femterfa 


1900. 


Joyerfa 

Lana  en  tejidoe  y  nunnfaoturada , 

UbroB  impresos 

Licores 

Lino  en  tejidoe  y  manufttctmado. 

Lon  y  poroelana 

Madem  y  oorohoe 

Hals 

ICaaninarla 

MttxmA 

Material  para  jabdn  y  oandelas. .. 
Meroerfa 


Peaoen 
kUoB. 


175,481 

U,801 

407 

290,111 

0,441 

407,000 

6,001,970 


Muebles  y  obras  de  ebanisteffa... 
Papel  y  aiUculos  de  eecritorio . . . . 
Pecrdleoy  aoelte  para  alnmbiado. 

PeifnDiflna 

Qoaape  y  manteqnflla 

Saooa  para  caf4 

8eda  en  tejidoe  y  manutiotaiada. 

flombreras  de  Tarias  chMB 

Tabaoo  elaborado 

Tabaoo  en  rama. 

Vinoe 


Abonos 

Acnaa  nUneralei 

Aumbreparaoeroas 

Alcoddn  eo  hilo 

Alioddn  en  tejldos 

AmmaleB  Tivos 

Artloaloe  de  Cantaaia 

Aiticaloe  diwaoe 

ArticaloeUbres 

Calycemento 

Calsado  y  aitfonloe  de  lapaterla. 
G4flamo  en  toda  fonna 


1010. 


490 

2,083 

14,220 

94 

2,808 

22,125 

87,400 

150,480 

4,705 

70,006 

2,619 

2,800 

28,867 

7,102 


Valor  en 
ddlafea. 


4,821 

2,828 

0,486 

100 


24 

170 

128,123 


11,421,006 


uerreia  y  (inger  ale. 
ComaetibU 


>1«. 

Cristakcfa. 

CcMraa  en  artelaotoa. 
Drogai  y  medlolnaa. 
Bepeolasyt6. 


Harina. > 

Joyarla. 

Lana  •njejidoa 

Libroe  impfesoa 

Lioores 

Lon  y  poroeluia 

Madera  y  oorohoe 

Maqninaria 

Maqotnaria  agriooia 

iSfinoi....r?: 

M^erial  para  Jabdn  y  oaadelaa. . . 

Meroerjbi. 

Muebles  y  obras  de  ebaoisterfa. . . 

Papel  y  artfoulos  de  saoritocio 

Petrtleo  y  aoeite  para  alombiado. 

PsrftmcraL..* 

Plantas  y  seiDfUaa. 

Qoeses  y  —^fttii'd^** 

Seoos  paraoaM 

Sedaenhilo 

Sedasnteildoa 

SombcarasTariasolaass 

Tabaoo  sn  toda  forma 

Vinoe 


3, 


«, 


182,913 

2,018 

409,978 

5;247 

600,008 

20 

778 

684,241 

766,563 

176,885 

88,387 

3,429 

49,669 

170,029 

20;085 

641 

219,480 

6^002 

798b 770 

488,078 

1,094 

1,062 

1,740 

21,978 

464 

28,168 

198,747 

4^428 

800 

80,847 

8,288 

li;606 

9,070 

484,411 

8,647 

1,642 

2' 428 

4,947 

87 

86 

244 

288 

88,646 


18,286»n6 


20,004.44 

8,779.87 

1,809.41 

87,989.11 

1,688.01 

53,146.90 

800,60L97 

182.71 

809.26 

1,019.68 

4,660.70 

184.00 

688.88 

868.00 

1,002.98 

46,708.78 

1,440.00 

3,136.43 

2,680.07 
9fl  noA  nn 


1,344,815.70 


7,04a  00 

108.10 

21,580.62 

8,485.00 

296,211.10 

90L00 

285.75 

91,224.74 

216,572.34 

1,651.50 

188, 35^77 

499.09 

8,270l76 

24,164.00 

4,02&7a 

56164 

81,007.21 

1,808.81 

9l!747.27 

247,10100 

1,109.82 

1,280.02 

1,179.64 

6,4ia90 

466.86 


47,41106 

2,89194 

118.40 

2,616w66 

2,216.66 

6,006.64 

5,607.68 

14,60L88 

1,608.71 

96L00 

98L94 

61L84 

6&18 

89199 

908.62 

286.10 

9, 019.  a 

1,846,8B7.U 
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ArtionkM. 


nu. 

AboDos 

Afoas  miiMntoi^^. 

AttmbrspsraoeroM. 

AlgDdtoAiihflo 

Aliodtfn  en  tfljldos 

Ammales  ytvos 

Articiilos  de  faatasfa 

Artfcnlos  dlyenos 

Aitkmlos  libra 

Oaoao 

Cal  y  oamento. 

Colndo  7  artloakM  de  npat«rfa 

OAfiamo  en  toda  fonna 

Oarreiay  ginger  ale 

Comestibles 

Cristaloria. 

Caeros  en  artefBctoe 

1012. 

AboDoe 

Acnaa  mlnerales 

Aumbre  para  oeroas 

Algoddnenbilo 

Alfloddn  en  tejidoa  y  mannfactoimdo 

Ammales  TiTos. 

ArtksaloB  de  fluitaala 

Art! coloe  diyersoe 

Aitlciiloa  Hbrea. 

Oacao... - 

Oalyoemento 

T\iltailff  y  artieoloa  da  npateifa 

GifiamoentodAfonna 

Oarveajrgtaicerato 

ComerttDlfls 

Ciistakrla. 

Coena  an  aitelMtoa 

Drogaa  y  medlctnaa 

EspedaayM. 

I'teraterfa. 

Fdaforoe 

Harina 

Limaen  t^gdoa. 

lAroa  impceaoa.  .......................... 

lioorea 

Uno  an  tejidos 

Loia  y  poroelma. 

Madefs  y  oorohoa 

Mats 

Magnhmria 

Maqoinaria  anfoola 

Material  para Jabdn  ycaodalas 

Mareeria 

Ifonedft 

Dro^aa  y  medlobias 

Bapeqiaay  t<. 

Ftexatcffa 

TftrfTn^. 

Joyeria. 

Limaent^idoa. 

Libna  Impieaoa 

liaofea 

Lino  en  tejidoa 

Loae  y  poroelana. 

Madefs  y  oorehoa 

Maqninaria. 

If anninaria  aaloria 

lSfinol....7!T 

Material  jabdnycandalaa 

Mweerfa 

MaabkayobraadaebaDlateria 

Papal  y  artkoka  da  eaoritorio 

FaMao  y  aedte  para  alumbimdo 

Ftrfmnerfa**.... 

Flaataa  y  aamtUaa 

Qnaaoa  y  nanteauiUa 

BaooapaimcaM 

Saikieahllo 

iia^  io  tejidoa. 

Soiabfena  yaiu 
ValaaeateArioM 
Vinoa 


»,701 

165 

m.006 

it;  818 

1,060,181 

1,004 

364 

618,487 

1,781,734 

32 

80,041 

106,666 

668 

38,434 

187,358 

33,020 

282 

1,874,001 


1,317,611 

19,882 

1,181,210 

1,064 

340 

1,031,031 

1,780,630 

44 

617,806 

87,968 

4,806 

60,307 

323,230 

35,796 

1,436 

380,813 

6,656 

3,663,607 

71 

8,680,484 

068 

8,843 

33,334 

66 

4,481 

897,4«3 

1,486,800 

766,837 

118^875 

74,904 

3,013 

4 

338,879 

3,940 

938,166 

6,436,845 


1M» 


sn 


40* 

1 


1, 

.1: 

166, 


009 

678 
973 
871 
18 
308 
186 


647 
400 
115 


348 
343 
874 
141 
401 
645 


U,680,778 


Valor  en 
dtflarea. 


14,723.67 

laoo 

85,860.87 

10,303.54 

586,40L79 

746.00 

84.06 

168,788.48 

166,015. 38 

4.13 

10,035.06 

177,736.64 

238.68 

2,600.46 

30,770.63 

7,463.09 

942.50 

80,866.84 

34.00 

61,068.62 

7,379.93 

628,758.38 

1,863.76 

60.00 

388,101.36 

384,407.16 

17.93 

8,080.58 

150,664.40 

1,180.81 

4,613.58 

80,060.16 

6,366.56 

8,406.04 

186,698.68 

3,085.04 

361,866.36 

81.75 

808,863.58 

1/573L86 

701.50 

7,966.51 

310.00 

1,837.78 

31,314.84 

83,196.98 

178,615.93 

38,538.77 

7,368.76 

1,866.06 

3,000.00 

98»506.60 

739.80 

114,967.89 

368,386.94 

344.91 

411.81 

1,884.10 

5,968.58 

113.00 

485.78 

1,743.48 

67,986.13 

18,018.00 


5,508.04 

0150.38 

7,756.36 

4688.31 

19,639.77 

1,799.58 

610.83 

719.64 

8,868.10 

3,307.88 

13,010.41 

380.98 

8,068.78 

1,788.98 

19,604.68 

1,815,051.10 
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Articulos. 


Ifuebles  y  obras  de  ebanlsterla. 


1912. 


Papel  y  artioulos  de  escrltorlo. 
itrdleo  y  aoelto  para  alumbTado. 


Pel 
Perfmneiia 

Plantas  y  semillas 

Qnesos  y  manteqniUa. . 

8acxi6  pan  cafd 

Seda  en  hUo 

Seda  en  tejidos 

Sombreros  varlas  dases 
Tabaoo  en  toda  forma. . 

Velas  esteiricas 

Vinos 


Abonos  pieparados 

Abooos  mgredientes  pan 

Aoeite  de  miquinas 

Aoelte  alimentido 

Aoeltes  secaates 

Aoeite  para  alnmbndo 

Acelte  medicinal 

Aoeltnnas 

Aoero  en  bams  0  planchas 

Aoero  en  piezas  pwa  ooDstraoddn. 

Agoasdeolor 

Acoas  minerales 

Auunbre  pan  oeroas 

Alambre  pan  teMgnfo 

AJambreliso 

Alfombms 

Algoddn  abeorbente 

Algoddn  mannfaotundo 

Algoddn  en  hllo , 

Algoddn  en  mantas 

Algoddn  en  gtoeros  blanoos 

Algoddn  en  gfineros  estampados. . . 

Algoddn  en  drlles 

Algoddn  enotnslbmias 

AnJmales: 

A  ves  de  ooml 

Oanado  cabaUar 

Qanado  Tacuno 

Ganado  porcino 

Perros , 

Otros  animales , 

Armas: 

Esoqpetas 

Espadas 

RaTdlyeres 

Rifles 

Cartachos  cargados 

Macbetes...... 

Articulos  de  canoho 

Articalos  diveraoB 

Artfculos  de  broDos 

Artlciilos  de  esorltorfo 

Artlciilos  de  propaganda 

Aiftcar 

Botooes 

Brocfaas  pan  pintores 

Garbdn  mineral 

Cereales 

Cbooolate 

Oalsado  y  articulos  de  npatarla. . . 

Gifiamo  en  coerdas , 

CAAamo  en  tejidos , 

Cemento , 

CepiDos 

Cenresa , 

Cobre  en  claTOS 

Cobre  en  liminas , 

Cobre  en  otras  formas , 

Confiteria 

Conservas  alimenticias 

Crlstaleria: 

Espejos 

Otros  articulos 

Cueros  prepandos 

Cucros  en  artelhctos 


1913. 


Peso  en 

Valor  en 

kilos. 

ddlares. 

20,996 

8,498.66 

40,128 

9,458.77 

632,108 

21,284.46 

3,766 

3,711.49 

7,442 

1,163.75 

1,883 

1,046.81 

21,011 

2,532.00 

80 

617.50 

997 

9,858.53 

1,220 

4,096.65 

331 

720.67 

22,517 

3,457.86 

190,249 

18,101.07 

24,004,770 

2,627,700.22 

1,294,527 

43,028.03 

108,069 

5,031.47 

127,156 

9,727.14 

56,496 

9,160.44 

14,050 

1,719.96 

807,866 

30,027.48 

47,051 

16, 66a  06 

137 

22.80 

2,260,525 

80,449.43 

182,052 

7,783.12 

4,104 

1,55.29 

25,320 

1,236.73 

1,117,573 

55,7U.ll 

1,114 

88.28 

50,243 

3,041.44 

1,205 

831.80 

6,844 

2,724.80 

23,260 

19.434.63 

1,992 

2,306.84 

429,608 

211,831.56 

12,379 

7,189.67 

59,199 

51,862.16 

89,494 

49,616.95 

2,930 

648.06 

17 

113.00 

1,849 

961.50 

415.00 

70 

885.60 

36 

160.00 

626 

400.50 

578 

1,215.50 

32 

36.30 

686 

7,260.18 

762 

005.76 

34,602 

17,734.40 

340 

271.83 

14,500 

15,556.72 

254,483 

87,000.00 

260 

461.84 

17,791 

7,300.03 

7,812 

1,463.36 

207 

24.50 

1 

2.50 

239 

137.06 

39,641 

662.52 

6.234 

461.80 

1,200 

377.00 

35,624 

21,060.06 

1,390 

421.38 

160 

78.00 

1,743,486 

18,208.75 

976 

176.04 

76,623 

•6,148.16 

158 

20.71 

1,569 

669.00 

1,139 

402.96 

1,630 

480.96 

40,269 

10,568.19 

2,498 

409.02 

20,056 

4,284.69 

64,191 

175,719.15 

1,555 

3,769.89 
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Artknlof. 


DlBfiBlta 

Sales  de  qoinixia 

ATtleuloB  de  funiada 

FrodoflloB  qufmiooB 

EbtaiiUriA  7  coastraoddB 

Embarcackxiet  mtnores  y  acoeeorlos.. 

EqnipajM  sin -valor 

EscMeluyt^ 

Estafloenbairas 

Herrainientas  agrlcolu 

lAminas  para  tecbos 

ClavoB 

Cafl«i1a 

Instrumentos  pan  artes  y  ofloios. 

Hlecro  en  bams 

OtroB  artfculos 

Frotas  freacas 

Fnitas  aecas  y  conserradas 

<Salleta8 

Oasottna 

Harfna 

Hojateta 

InstnxmentosdeCfiregia 

Instruinantoa  de  ingenlaria 

Instnunantos  de  moaka 

Instnxmantoa  de  otraa  daaes 

Jabdn 

Joyerta 

jQcaetw 

Cola 

Libras  Imprcoos 

Libras  en  Dlanco 

Lieorcs ..^.. 

Lino  en  otxa  fonna 

Lota  y  poroalana 

lCad«ra 

Mall 

Maioena 

Manteca  de  oerdo 

Ifaqninaria  agrlcola 

Maqninaria  industrial 

Ittqnlnas  do  ooscbt 

ICAqninas  paxa  otros  uses 

ICArmol  en  plancbas 

liftttfialeltetrico 

Material  paiB  ferrocarril 

Ifiaterial  para  fotografia 

lfsterialp*jabdnr«andelas 


191S. 


Ifonedadeoro 

MoBtaaa  preparada 

MaeUes 

ICaterlal  de  Imprenta 

Mneslns  y  anondcs 

Fapel  de  esoriUr 

F^wl  de  Imprenta 

Papal  deempaqne 

FagelotiaaciaieB 

Psfbinerla.. 

Pfntora  en  polyo. 

Ftutura  preparada 

Pdlvora 

Plantas  y  semlllas 

Plomo  en  barras  o  plancbas 

Plomoenartetectos 

Qnesos  y  mantequfUa 

Relo)es 

Saeoaparacaf^ 

Sedaenhilo 

Seda  en  lejidos 

Sedam^otectarada 

Sonibrares  defleltro 

Sombiens  otraa  dases 

Sostandas  alimentidas  no  conserradas. 

Tabaeoanrama 

I^baoo  elaborado 

Vino: 

Blaooo 

TInto 

Medldnal 

Vermontb 

Oenerosos 


Peso  an 
kilos. 


100,078 
3,843 

»J:S 

179,783 

10,362 

1,778 

31,418 

99 

31,386 

876,481 

370,397 

351,463 

24,874 

1,866,173 

868,935 

88,300 

28,007 

1,116 

75,734 

7,814,737 

83,867 

496 

124 

6,683 

6,876 

8,673 

6 

496 

13 

6,543 

3,089 

83,576 

2 

24,468 

1,563,976 

80,017 

84,600 

3,200 

.370,010 

175, 50 

374,304 

368,840 

4,106 

178,388 

4,U7,840 

1,334 

163,065 

84 

7 

58 
22,008 
82,630 
14,688 


Valor  en 
ddlares. 


188,180 

58,580 

5,483 

10,470 

10,331 

16,567 

8,851 

31,640 

968 

IS 

5,067 

1,088 

5,378 

128 

123 

480 

313 

103 

21,287 

203 

100 

3,870 

40,309 

7,889 

1,154 

119,904 


37,688.66 

1,960.96 

182,801.98 

30,988.80 

10,371.41 

3,350.50 


8,357.00 
107.34 

5,360.01 

54,445.46 

9,945.68 

17,683.32 

9,578.31 

37,410.60 

65,283.75 

3,126.10 

4,494.78 

286.87 

6,744.70 

325,230.43 

2,864.76 

778.88 

517.60 

6,128.53 

1,220.63 

3,666.03 

38.41 

379.70 

3.00 

4,348.46 

1,736.98 

9,6n.l3 

3.90 

709.68 

24,862.18 

4,410.44 

1,234.00 

570.60 

82,731.19 

21,437.88 

67,217.20 

70,568.10 

776.63 

50,337.01 

300,483,00 

674.07 

16,367.06 

88.84 

1,480.06 

6.00 

7,949.83 

15,086.86 

1,880.86 

901M 

10,186^77 

3,833.44 

3,578.86 

9,868.06 

1,466.83 

3,076.88 

1,358.00 

1,600.84 

160.34 

4.00 

1,180.11 

1,756.38 

887.88 

638.61 

880.00 

4,606.98 

444.00 

988.17 

3,809.49 

164.80 

71.06 

317.86 

4,666.68 

8,881.64 

331.00 

11,560.73 
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ArtkukM. 


Valor  en 


1911. 


VihSonlotyaoo 

Zinc  CD  UUninas  paim  ptMlpltadM. 


1914. 


AboDos  prapandos. 

Abonm  uigreditntfls 

AcaiU  da  migntna 

Acalta  aMmwittok) 

Acalla  para  almnbrado 

AcaKasaoanta 

Acaro  an  bairaa  o  phmghaa 

Aoaro  an  ptaiaa  da  ooDstraooldn. 

Affoaidaolcr 

Ayiaa  mlnarahe... 

AJanbraparaoarcaSsaa.*. 

Alambrauao , 

AlambraparataUgralb 

AUbmbraa 

Alfod^  abaorbanta 

A]god6n  bllan  0  brato 

AlgoddndrUas 

Algoddn  gteeroe  blanooa, 


Algoddn  cteeroB  aatampadot. . . . , 

Algodtobllo 

A]god<Io  mantaa 

AJjoddn  mannfcrtoiado 

Alnmtnlo  an  artdMstoe 

AhiniiDio  an  bmto 

Animalaa: 

Ayaadaoonal 

Qanado -vacimo 

PAJaniB 

Parroa 

Otroa  animalaa 

Aparatoa  y  stutandaa  da  higliena, 
Armas: 

Otftoohofl 

Baoopataa 

Faailaa  da  caaa 

llaohataa 

RardlTaas. , 

Arttenloa  da  oanobo 

Artfouloa  da  ascrttaclD 

Artfcnloa  da  laboratoria 

ArtfeokM  da  sport 

Artfeolos  da  tooador 

ArUcnlos  da  uso  domMoo 

Artlookis  varios , 

Branoe  an  barras  o  pianotaask 

Bronoa  an  objatos 

CaoaoiDoUdo....... 

Odsado  7  artleolaa  da  sapatarfa.. 

Ciftamo  an  euardas 

04Aamoanmidoa 

Oarbdn  minara] , 

Carboros: 

Baneina 

Caldo 

OasoUna 

Karoslna 

Nafta 

Otros 

Cartdn  mannfsctnrado 

Caraalas , 

Cervasa 

Oemento • 

Cobra  an  lAminas 

Cobra  mannfBCturado 

Gonfltaria 

Consarvas  allmentidas 

Crfetaleria: 

Espsjos  7  vldrios  planoa 

Otros  arUculoa  da  vidrjo 

Ebanistaria 

Bmbareadonas  menorss 

Bn)acia8 

Eatafio  an  barras  7  plandias 

Estaflo  manofactnrado 


1M,9M 

19,«9 

4,«19 


W7,6IO 
U,818 

196,900 
78.092 

000,491 

9,461 

40,827 

080,194 

9008 

884 


4,880 
1,762 


l!866 
87,618 

i;4ao 

781,410 

18,107 

80 

3,884 

844 

1,941 

tt 


148 
800 

47,877 


1, 


U,875 

88,814 

188,719 

88 

8,498 

1,880 

8,888 


9,087.89 
818l09 


1, 


10 

84,788 

1,478 

8,717 

18,178 

886 

17,171 

Ul,861 

88,468 

38 

191 

1,918 

187,447 

104,646 

108,461 

387 


8,841 
88,147 

8,887 

9,863 

18,966 

10,188 

7,370 

143 

363 


8,408,888.U 

81,894.18 

809.79 

U,  886. 80 

11,478.86 

30,481.88 

1,618.80 

4,788.75 

1,666.00 

810.00 

8,880u84 

44,380.60 

486.18 

60.68 

154.48 

1,087.15 

837.48 

84,748140 

£106.08 

87,718.48 

1,808.48 

861,887.04 

1^371.47 

800.15 

1,000.00 

437.40 
876.00 
186.00 
165.00 
30.05 
40w56 

84, 781.  or 

806.74 

888.87 

874.n 

1,501.55 

18,821.38 

10,U7.68 

18,818.99 

146.85 

5,179.41 

846.74 

1,568.18 

151.45 

104.88 

4.60 

30,027.15 

504.97 

775.78 

841.00 

13.88 

10,074.80 

8,838.19 

847.84 

8.86 

140.00 

318.98 

U,465.00 

7,086.08 

11,651.01 

101.88 

1QL90 

018.85 

9,488.18 

860.48 
1,687.92 
1,008.31 
6,743.81 
8,808.88 
106.80 
113.40 
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Artteolos. 


Valor  en 


TPi|>lwf  TOT  IfrtTBftrlalflfl . 


1014. 


ArtSeulofl 

Bsp^fAooi 

Medietaitf  oorrtontas. 
ProdQctos  qnimieot. 
YvnUBtiaz 


Clavos 

Hierroenbams 

RaRamtantaa  agrfoolas 

iDatmniaiitos  para  aites  y  oflekw. 

LAmSnaaparatedioe 

OtroaartlcalM 

Fom^ 

Frataifresoaa 

PtataaseoasyoonserTadas 

OaUetaa 

Oimnrale 

Rarma: 

Maia  o  maieena 

8acA 

Sfco 

Otoaa 

Hojalata 

Instmrnentoa  de  Cinigia 

dejofmlerfa 

damtwoa 


Implamentoa  de  artas  Uberalea . 

Jabdn , 

JarabeB  y  eztraetoe  amcaimdos. 

Joyvta 

Jaagoa  pannltidoe  daaaldn 

Jogiietea 

Lana  «i  to)ldo8 

libwaanplanoo 

LfbvoB  fnipnsoo 

Lino  an  tuidoa 

liooraa  y  Midaa  cspiritDoaaa. . 
Lota  y  poicdaoa. 


Brato 

Coreihoe 

llals 

lahMurJa  agiloola. 


Uaqvii 


DaoaoiHiir 

iBdartriaL 

otioa  Qsos*  •  •••••*■•••*•••• 

llAnnol  en  plaocbaa 

ICatcrial  de  ooDstmod^n 

ICatflrialaMotrioo 

ICatflrial  pam  terooarrfl 

liatorial  vara  fotograffa 

ICatarialdehlpnia 

ICatflrial  para  Jabdn  ycandalas. 
Material  da  fmprcQta. 


Moncda  da  papal 

Monadadaidita 

Muabka. 

XiMBtna  y  annndoe , 

OUatoe  aatlrtiooa  da  aaldn.  < 

Objetoe  da  nao  paraooal. . .. 

Fttfuncria  ftna..  .......... 

Falataria: 

ArtafMtoe  da  eaero 

Cneroa  praparadoB. 

P^Ml  da  ampaqiia 

Papal  da  aaerflifr 

P^»aleatmaw 

Pq^eldeimpranta 

Papel  tapiz 

Papel  otras  closes 


94,110 

18,780 

8,061 

137,021 

13,808 


Aw,  ODD 
06»647 

210,800 
31,480 
16,400 

488,211 

887,478 

60,83« 

78,458 

18,320 

3,448 

113 


8, 


48,628 

716 

064,020 

4,162 

38,661 

83 

281 

0,010 

53 

222 

110 

446 

4,161 

12 

216 

474 

16 

808 

1,610 

2,873 

32 

18,008 

143 

01,910 

266,771 

74 

108,148 

116 

428,760 

82,786 

7,122 

240,463 

66,002 

41 

211,667 

121,161 

862,614 

2,488 

87 

118,080 

81,018 

810 


6,421 

28,644 

26,602 

201 

2,942 

1,177 

6,636 

67,708 

42,688 

760 

961 

172,970 

11 

9,832 


20,738.83 
1,864.97 

4,174.84 

3,408.40 

88,770.18 

18,248.18 

87,848.76 

4,417.96 

7,469.77 

6,617.90 

7,619.66 

37,698.90 

68,481.48 

1,710.80 

6,318.88 

8,198.83 

611.66 

16.00 

6,704.84 

73.87 

310,050.88 

433.88 

8,832.98 

136.28 

816.79 

6,250.99 

821.06 

340.68 

141.84 

00.  U 

2,006.16 

13.20 

204.19 

220.70 

71.50 

808.91 

672.06 

2,130.76 

61.00 

8,726.00 

62.26 

3,366.26 

3,410.42 

118.30 

7,106.90 

16.86 

80,808.84 

11,200l83 

8,080.99 

40,821.68 

31,846.48 

4.00 

10,996.07 

84,346.66 

46,96L81 

1,382.31 

8a78 

16,438.43 

9,064.08 

87&38 

i,ooaoo 

90,000.00 
7,686.11 
8,669.86 
440.18 
8,318.76 
l,ai&87 

17,402.40 

160,822.09 

1,687.68 

40L67 

116.66 

8,728.01 

24.00 

3,851.37 
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Artioiilos. 


Peso  Ml 
kdlos. 


Valor  eo 
dtflarea. 


Fjntara  en  polvo 

Ptntora  preparada 

Plantas  7  semlUas 

Flomo  en  arte&ctos 

Plomo  en  barras  o  planchae 

Harina  laoteada 

Productos  UUsteos: 

HantequUIa 

Quesos ^ 

Otros 

8acos  para  caf6 

Saoos  para  azticar 

Sedaenliilo 

Sedamaoufiioturada.^ 

Sastancias  alimentidas  (te  mate). 

No  conservadas 

Sombreros  de  fleltro 

Sombreros  para  sefiora 

Tabaco  daSorado 

Tabaooplcado 

Tabacoenrama 

VaJIUa 


1914. 


Vino: 

Blanco 

Qeneroso 

Tlnto 

Vehicalos  v  acoesorios: 

Aereoplanos , 

Automdvilee 

Bldcletas 

Carretonee 

Cainiajes 

Motoddetas 

Cocbedtoe  para  nULoB , 

Velaa  eete&ricas , 

Yeeo 

Zinc  en  I&minas  para  predpitadoe . 


12,871 

11,916 

33,738 

403 

515 

29 

1,659 

299 

86 

94,076 

39 

81 

103 

3,082 

3,225 

297 

8 

75 

46 

78 

46 

817 
83,694 
31,691 

1,187 

17,218 

822 

48,762 

49,072 

803 

114 

15,147 

3,325 

8,825 


2,012.83 

3,561.07 

1,707.72 

45.88 

68.89 

l&OO 

1,255.61 

115w08 

13.60 

16,175.00 

aaoo 

665.60 

1,616.00 

736.63 

316.31 

1,272.00 

80.00 

228.00 

42.63 

106.60 

37a  00 

101.25 
7,951.63 
2,660.40 

258.87 
15,695.83 

825.40 
2,124.95 
4,637.04 

720.00 

37.80 

2,066.44 

1,185.81 

512.60 


17.500,661 


8.037,731.84 


Detalles  ewportacidn  para  Eitados  Unidos  en  1905-19U. 


Artlculoe. 


AflU 

Artfeulos  dlversos 

Axttcar 

BAlaamo 

Biocas  mlnerales  (oro  y  plata). 
OaMenoro 


OaM  en  persamino 
Coeroe  de  lagarto.. 


Coeroe  deres. 

Coenw  de  tigre  7  jabaU. 

Coeroe  de  Tcmado 

HtOe 

Libroe  impresos 

Madera  (caoba,  cedro  y  mora). 

Miei  y  melaza , 

On>  en  bnito , 

Plata  amlfera 

Plata  en  bruto... 


1906 

Artlculoe  dlversos 

Axdcar , 

B&lsamo 

Becerros 

Broxas  de  oobre 

Brozas  mlnerales  (oro  y  plata) 

Cafdenoro 

Oaf^en  pergaminn 

Coeros  de  calmto 

Caeros  d  e  res 


Peso  en 

kilos. 


Valor  en 
pesos  plata« 


0,815 

8,011 

83,669 

11,168 

8,238 

4,449,781 

889,683 

3,585 

8r,382 

31 

14,885 

16,613 

117 

163,943 

1,339 

1,023 

31 

759 


5.094,856 


5,021 

234 

13,554 

1T9 

18,589 

38,536 

5,908,831 

337,078 

5,029 

39,897  I 


13,800.00 

10,368.13 

8,780.00 

39,880.10 

109,750.00 

1,805,00104 

116,987.53 

1,537.76 

35,376.30 

51.00 

17,045.68 

83,791.60 

100.00 

5,680.00 

51.36 

534,018.00 

18,896.00 

377,200.00 


8.063,603.37 


7,464.61 

50.00 

48,135.00 

550.00 

50,900.00 

460,037.09 

8,415,388.47 

80,371.58 

3,345.56 

30,174.4 
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Artlciilas. 


IMS. 

CuATos  de  veDAdo 

Tii^lm 

Baitaa 

Hole 

Libros  impresos 

ICadera  (caoba  7  oodro) 

Maqninaria 

Oro  en  bruto 

Plata  aarifera 

Plata  ea  bruto 

Sellos  postales ^ 


1907. 

Artlccilos  dlvenoa 

mi^mo 

Brosas  de  cobre 

Brosas  mlneralos  (oro  7  plata) 

Caf^enoro 

Caf 4  en  pergamiiio ■ 

Cueros  de  caimAn 

Coerosderes 

Coeros  de  venado 

Hole 

Madera. 

Oro  en  barm 

Plata  en  bruto ■ 

Plomo  en  bruto 


1908. 

AAA 

Artfculos  diversoe 

As^kcar 

BAlsamo 

Brousdeoobre 

Brous  mineralfls 

Ca(6enoro 

Caf  6  en  pergamino 

Cuerae  de  marraoo 

Cueros  de  oamero 

Cuerosderes 

Cueros  de  venado 

FrUoIas 

Hde 

Oroyplataenbarras 

Plomo  en  bruto 


1900. 

AflU 

Artfculos  dlvenoe 

AiAtsar 

BAlsamo 

Brocas  mlnerales 

Caf^enoro 

Caf^enpergamino 

Cueros  de  calm&n 

Cuerosderes 

Cueros  de  venado 

FrUoles 

Hule A... 

Jaida 

Oroenborras 

Plata  en  barm 

Plomo  en  bruto 


mo 

AfliI 

ArtScnIos  dlTeme 

Aslker 

BAlsamo 

Brocas  mlnerales ,. 

Caf^enoro 

Cattenpergamlno 

Coens  de  calmAn 

68486— VOL  11—17 ^20 


Peso  en 
kilos. 


12, 8M 
106 


11, 
22, 

8, 


407 
13 
060 
567 
214 
844 
148 
14 


6,296,161 


10,998 
19,276 
11,111 

1,128 

6.863,723 

26,206 

8,106 
30,006 

8,979 

7,316 
44,083 

5,1816 
13,966 

7,573 


5,562,496 


-  4, 


7,627 

6,960 

868,990 

19,189 

743 

4,063 

603,187 

88,512 

1,416 

1,465 

8,636 

18,182 

97 

12,680 

16,548 

3,870 


6,156,962 


4, 


16,601 

20,064 

54,970 

26,186 

51,756 

653,266 

257,306 

2,116 

24,120 

13,781 

147 

8,906 

37 

2,006 

14,655 

5,706 


5,151,680 


6, 


443 

16,018 

1,666 

18,112 

1,786 

028,954 

"1,713 

990 


Valor  en 
pesos  plata. 


14,074.61 

30.00 

100.00 

24,826.47 

12.00 

420.00 

388.31 

2,487,513.00 

21,524.00 

80,661.00 

500.00 


5,725,615.06 


4,012.60 

60,775.00 

20,380.00 

8,430.00 

2,218,516.78 

9,266.90 

2,794.96 

23,819.58 

10,445.00 

15,5U.60 

1,612.00 

1,788,571.00 

806,972.78 

84,140.00 


5,046,147.19 


24,750.00 

5,416.60 

66,700.00 

51,987.50 

21,490.00 

10,620.00 

1,923,889.36 

30  106.26 

148.90 

.   1,670.23 

7,287.74 

15,184.94 

12.60 

24,488.00 

2,915,600.21 

15,200.00 


5,115,904.41 


102,998.00 

11,234.60 

10,150.00 

101,008.00 

38,188.80 

1,965,497.80 

88,870.10 

2,064.63 

20  660.08 

16,493.26 

19.20 

15,940.88 

30.00 

1,836,085.46 

801,087.60 

1,260.00 


5,011,876.1 


3,000.00 

87,171.93 

362.» 

39,800.00 

87,611.00 

2,631,075.85 

78,421.80 

910.00 
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AltiClllOB. 


1910. 

Cuerofideres 

Cueros  de  carnero 

Cneros  de  venado , 

Frljol€S 

Harina 

Henequte 

Hule 

Oroenbarras 

Fanela 

Plata  en  barras , 

PkuDO  en  bams 


1011 

Asdcar 

Art!  cuke  varioB 

ABtas 

imiiff^ni^ 

Brosas  minerales 

BaiTUoro  yplata.. 

Brozas  oro  y  Plata 

GaMenoro 

OaMen 

mineral 

Esooria  oro  y  Plata. . . 

Frijolee 

Heneqnto 

Hule 

llalte 

ICaquinaria 

Oroenbanas 

Oro  y  plata  en  barras. 

Oroyplata 

Oro  y  plata  rovuelto. 

Plata  en  barras 

Fleles  de  venado 

Flelesderes 

Fleles  de  caiman 

Fleles  de  cabra 

Tubodehlerro 


Fesoen 
kUos. 


876,640 

188 

11,960 

116 

6 

7,968 

18,291 

1,806 

6,660 

19,234 

6,212 


Valor  en 
pesos  plata. 


44,803.66 

170.00 

18,197.06 

17.76 

1.20 

1,860.00 

38,604.90 

1,608,296.00 

800.00 

1,217,658.58 

1,829.42 


6,740,646 


1912. 

Aflll..' 

Artfculos  dlTeisos 

Asdcar 

BAlsamo 

Brocas  minsrales 

Oaf^enoro 

Oafdpernmino 

CQeros  dares 

Cueros  de  cainero 

Caeros  de  calmin 

Ftljoles 

Heneqnte 

Hule 

Jarda 

Ifalte 

Nueces  de  0000 

Oroenbanas 

Oro  y  plata  en  bams 

Oroyplata 

Fleles  de  venado 

Plata  en  barras 


64,428 

13,000 

1,016 

19,081 

2,301 

18,606 

920 

6,170,599 

69,619 

34 

720 

460 

46 

4,623 

12,886 

180 

194 

8,033 

3,637 

2,000 

916 

6,747 

9,422 

22,441 

778 

209 

2,816 


5,609,171.47 


6,404,809 


Algoddn  prensado. 
Artloulos  varios . . . 

Aedcar. 

Bilsamo. 


1913. 


Brosas  minerales. 

Gaf4  en  oro 

Cerda. 


483 

16,209 

279 

16,618 

10,917 

6,068,118 

60,616 

27,686 

784 

486 

205 

61,964 

13,072 

227 

403 

878 

1,829 

21,879 

345 

7,164 

3,573 


11,812.00 

20,986.60 

2,018.00 

67,150.00 

38,667.50 

818,761.11 

2,345.00 

3,168,974.80 

23,788.85 

60.00 

1,250.00 

395.00 

8.06 

620.00 

27,221.60 


875.00 

1,780,208.16 

298,742.00 

122,456.00 

76,825.00 

878,128.28 

10,429.68 

19,185.11 

782.60 

180.26 

2,600.00 


6,882,149.43 


6,299,677 


Comestibles 

Cuemos 

Cueros  de  cabra. 


637 

19,066 

372 

32,606 

4,895 

4,958,641 

276 

68 

4,663 

252 


817.60 

13,648.80 

60.60 

50,460.00 

18,025.00 

8,808,033.40 

82,041.00 

23,207.74 

677.20 

877.10 

58.87 

27,681.65 

24,186.10 

196.76 

88,888.32 

90.00 

1,806,400.19 

1,487,916.05 

30,000.00 

7,417.70 

250,842.50 


6,642,234.37 


337.76 

16,466.06 

80.80 

108,005.00 

4,853.30 

3,233,720.80 

4.  GO 

10.00 

75.75 

210.20 
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Articulos. 


Peso  en 
kilos. 


Valor  en 
pesos  plata. 


Cueros  de  chivo 

Caeros  deres 

Cueros  de  ternera 

Cueros  de  venado 

Escorias  minerales. . . . 

Frljoles , 

Henequ6n , 

Hule 

Malte 

Kuestras  minerales. . . . 

Nueoesdeoooo 

Oroenbarras 

Oro  en  escwia 

Oro  y  plata  en  bams. 
Oro  7  plata  en  broca . . 

Oro  y  plata 

Oro  y  plata  en  escoria. 

Plata  en  banas 

Sllmas 


1013. 


Arros 

Articulos  diversos. 

AsAcar 

Abonos 

Aflll 


1914. 


B^Usamo 

Brotas  minerales. 

Caf6  en  oro 

Carbdn. 


Cobre  viejo 

Concbanacar 

Coeros  deres 

nerosdeohiyo 

ueros  de  marrano 

ueros  de  oamero 

Cenlxa 

CUindros  vados 

Eacorias 

Frljoles 

Oengibre 

Hule 

Henequto 

lialte 

Muestras  minerales. . . 

Pleles  de  venado 

Pleles  de  cabra 

Plata  aurlfera 

Plata  acuflada 

Oroenbarras 

Oro  y  plata  en  barras. 

Sllmas 

Oro  fundido 

Zinc 

Tanques  de  hierro.... 


173 

19,281 

36 

7,974 

2,703 

36 

23,616 

6,426 

460 

203 

333 

1,A57 

926 

23,720 

460 

363 

4,657 

3 

1,049 


188.50 

10,734.10 

38.00 

12,062.50 

3,713.70 

12.00 

9,022.94 

15,371.35 

7,044.00 

15.00 

70.10 

1,877,736.97 

1,055.00 

1.829,956.02 

425.00 

51,870.00 

2,987.50 

1,303.30 

1,249.00 


6,115,531 


6,691,590.03 


4, 


8,280 

14,562 

6,881 

19, 102 

29,380 

30,812 

12,787 

857,312 

36 

1,505 

1,435 

61,643 

248 

206 

10 

125 

2,254 

6,044 

46 

166 

3,175 

45,555 

289 

21,593 

12,539 

17 

443 

162 

2,606 

23,874 

924 

1 

87 

14 


6,154,066 


10,080.90 

11,781.93 

805.00 

4,082.50 

51,784.46 

91,469.00 

8,692.72 

3,160,237.70 

22.93 

669.70 

996.32 

37,021.26 

203.60 

25.00 

14.00 

106.40 

1,140.80 

4,564.00 

6.36 

36.00 

5,526.00 

19,103.25 

847.05 

930.75 

12,148.57 

37.36 

36,209,00 

2,344.96 

1,284,666.00 

1,905,333.88 

3,990.66 

1,500.06 

116.80 

26.00 


6,656,420.63 


BESUMEN. 


El  presente  trabajo  tiene  por  fin  estudiar  la  situaci6n  comerclal  de  mi  patria, 
con  log  Estadofl  Unidos  de  Norte  America. 

El  cambio  Intemacional  de  productos,  trae  como  consecuencia  la  m&s  estable 
base  de  amistad  y  armonfa  entre  pueblos  y  gobiernos.  Las  rivalidades  comer- 
ciales  producen  la  guerra. 

El  Salvador  fu4  poco  favorecido  por  la  naturaleza  en  cuanto  a  su  hidrografla. 
Su  linlca  costa,  en  el  Pacffico,  es  poco  eztensa  [160  millas].  No  tiene  un  solo 
rfo  naturalmente  navegable  para  buques  de  mediano  tonelaje;  y  para  Ir  por 
camino  corto  al  orlente  de  Estados  Unidos  y  Europa,  es  preciso  pasar  por  ter- 
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rltorlos  eztraflos.  La  fertllidad  de  nuestro  suelo,  la  potenclalidad  demogr&fica, 
y  la  intensldad  de  trabajo  del  pueblo,  ban  hecho  una  naddn  pr6spera  que  dia- 
fnita  de  los  bienes  de  la  dvlllzacldn. 

La  riqueza  de  Bl  Salvador  se  deriva  del  suelo  y  del  subsuelo.  Ordlnaria- 
mente  produce  lo  necesarlo  para  su  allmentacidii,  excepcidn  de  harlna  y  otxas 
Gmbstanciaa,  y  aun  ezporta  granos  a  las  Reptlbllcas  vednaa,  cuando  las  cosechas 
son  abundantes.  Al  extranjero  exporta  caf^  oro  y  plata,  afill»  b&lsamo,  caucho, 
azdcar,  pieles,  henequ^n  y  tabaco.  Algunos  artfculos  que  produce  su  naclente 
industrla,  los  exporta  a  Oentro  America. 

El  caf^  representa  como  el  80%  de  la  exportaclbn.  Se  tiene  noticla  que  el 
primer  envfo  de  caf6  al  extranjero  precisamente  a  California,  se  verlflcd  en 
1856  [10  quintales].  Comparando  con  la  exportaddn  de  1914  que  fu4  de  37,682 
toneladas,  se  tendr&  una  idea  del  progreso  de  este  cultivo.  Bstados  Unidos 
compr5  en  un  tiempo  mucho  cafd  salvadorefio ;  se  recuerda  el  afio  de  1892  en  el 
cual  se  embarcd  para  dicho  pals  el  00%.  En  1914,  fu4  el  14%  lo  que  se  envid 
a  mercados  americanos. 

El  afiil  fu4  anteriormente  el  cultivo  principal  de  los  salvadorefios.  Varias 
causas,  entre  otraa,  la  fabricaci6n  de  afiil  sint^tico,  produjeron  la  decadencia. 
Bstados  Unidos  no  ba  tenldo  preferencia  por  nuestro  afiil. 

Los  metales  preciosos  extrafdos  de  nuestras  minas,  ban  sido  conprados  casi 
en  su  totalidad  por  los  Bstados  Unidos. 

Los  sucesos  que  ban  tenido  influencia  en  el  comercio  de  ambos  pafses  son: 
descubrimlento  de  oro  en  California;  ferrocarril  de  Panam&  y  ferrocarrll  de 
Tebuantepec.  EstH  reservado  al  porvenlr  el  canal  de  Panam&  y  el  ferrocarril 
de  Santa  Ana  a  Zacapa. 

El  comercio  exterior  de  Bl  Salvador  con  Estados  Unidos  comparado  con  el 
conjunto  de  las  naciones  de  la  America  Latina  es  poco  apreclable ;  pero  la  par- 
ticipaci6n  de  Estados  Unidos  en  nuestra  vida  comercial,  es  importante.  To- 
mando  una  media  de  los  tlltimos  10  afios,  resulta  que  la  gran  Repdblica  nos 
compr6  el  30.11%  de  lo  que  vendemos  y  nos  vendi5  el  38.25%  de  lo  que  com- 
pramos  al  extranjero. 

Eb  notable  la  influencia  que  ba  tenldo  la  via  de  Tehauntepec.  La  4poca 
en  que  dicba  Ifnea  trabaJ6  regularmente,  coincide  con  el  becbo  de  obtener 
Estados  Unidos  el  primer  puesto  como  Importador  en  lugar  de  la  Gran  Bretafia. 

En  virtud  del  admirable  adelanto  de  las  industrias  amerlcanas,  nuestros 
comerdantes  bien  pudieran  comprar  indistlntamente  en  ESstados  Unidos  o 
Europa,  salvo  especialidades  que  podemos  conslderar  como  convencionales,  si 
los  bombres  de  negocios  de  los  Estados  Unidos  Ilegaran  a  convencerse  que  no 
es  precisamente  la  venta  al  contado  o  a  apremiantes  plazos,  el  medio  mfts  a 
prop6sito  para  ensancbar  su  comercio,  cuando  los  clientes  tienen  motives  para 
ser  tratados  como  solventes. 

Contribuirfa  a  mantener  y  a  aumentar  la  prosperidad  de  los  negocios  con  los 
Estados  Unidos,  una  amlstad  cordial  con  su  ilustrado  Gobiemo,  basada  aquella 
en  el  mutuo  respeto  de  los  derecbos  y  deberes  internacionales ;  la  paz  de 
Mexico;  el  mejor  servicio  de  vapores  en  el  Padfioo  y  la  disminuci6n  de  su 
tarifa  de  fletes  y  pasajes ;  la  fundacibn  de  sucursales  de  bancos  americanos  en 
Bl  Salvador;  la  mutua  exbiblci6n  de  productos,  y  la  propoganda  por  foUetos  y 
por  intercambio  de  conferencistas ;  las  mayores  f adlidades  para  la  navegadbn 
en  el  canal  de  Panam&,  con  sujecidn  a  las  reglas  observadas  en  el  canal  de 
Suez;  la  construcddn  del  ferrocarril  de  la  ciudad  salvadorefia  de  Santa  Ana, 
a  la  ciudad  guatemalteca  de  Zacapa;  y  flnalmente,  que  se  proceda  a  la  mayor 
brevedad  al  saneam lento  de  nuestros  puertos  y  mejor  iluminaci6n  de  nuestras 
costas. 
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El  Salvador  acoge  con  slmpatla  todo  trabajo  tendente  a  estrechar  los  yinculos 
polfticofi,  econ6mlcos  e  Intelectuales  de  las  naciones  americanas.  Su  coopera- 
ddn,  aonque  modesta,  es  leal,  sincera  y  entuslasta. 
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Memorias  del  Ministerio  de  Hacienda. 

Anuario  Estadlstico  [1911-1914]. 

Estudios  Estadisticos,  por  el  Dr.  Santiago  I.  Barberena. 

Revista  Econ6mica,  editada  en  Tegucigalpa,  Sr.  de  Franzenstein. 

Atlas  of  World's  Commerce,  de  Bartholomerr. 

La  Polltica  Aduanera  de  El  Salvador,  por  el  doctor  Miguel  Gallegos. 

Pactos  Internacionalee  de  El  Salvador,  por  D.  Abraham  Ramirez  P. 


A  COMMON  MONETARY  UNIT  FOR  AMERICA. 

By  GUILLERMO  SUBERCASEAUX, 
Profe$9ar  of  PolUioal  Economy  in  the  UniverHty  of  Chile, 

A  common  money  unit  for  use  throughout  America: — Central  and  South 
Amerlcai)  countries  have  several  different  monetary  units  varying  in  value 
from  the  "Bolivar*'  of  Venezuela  to  the  "Peso"  of  Uruguay.  International 
exchange  between  American  nations  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  adoption 
of  a  common  monetary  unit  as  was  done  by  the  countries  adhering  to  the 
Scandinavian  and  Latin  "  Monetary  Union."  All  American  nations  interested  In 
this  matter  should  try  to  bring  about  an  exchange  of  ideas  on  this  question.^ 


HISTORICAL  OXnUNS  OF  THB  XONSTART  SYSTEM  THSOT7QHOI7T   NORTH 

AND  SOUTH  AMSBIGA. 

The  primitive  inhabitants  of  Ajnerlca — that  is  to  say,  those  found  by  the 
Europeans  on  their  discovery  and  conquest  of  America — ^had  no  object  specially 
destined  to  fill  the  rOle  which  is  fulfilled  by  the  coined  money  of  to-day,  but 
used  as  money  such  merchandise  as  most  adapted  itself  to  easy  exchange.  The 
system  of  exchange  (or  barter)  of  one  kind  of  merchandise  for  another,  was 
the  only  ^ay  in  which  those  primitive  people  carried  on  their  small  conunerce. 

The  American  aboriginal  had  Just  then  taken  the  first  step  toward  estab- 
lishing a  monetary  system,  which  was  still  in  the  form  of  merchandise ;  that  is 
to  say,  certain  merchandises  which  specially  lent  themselves  to  this  object  had 
taken  the  form  of  a  monetary  standard.' 

>  Subject  of  the  preliminary  program  treated  by  tbe  Second  Pan  American  Sdentlflc 
Congress  beld  In  Wasliington  (1916). 

*The  Mexicans  held  certain  fairs  or  markets  to  which  the  diiferent  goods  to  be 
exchanged  were  brought,  and  there  those  interested,  bartered  one  mercliandise  for 
another.  According  to  r^iable  historians  fiye  different  kinds  of  merchandise  were 
distinguished  by  their  use  as  money.  A  certain  kind  of  cocoa,  small  pieces  of  cotton, 
small  transparent  qnills  containing  grains  of  gold,  pieces  of  copper  in  the  form  of  T. 
and  also  pieces  of  tin.  (Frandsoo  Clavljero,  Hist  Antlgna  de  Mexico,  trad,  del 
itallano.  Vol.  I.) 

Winsor's  History  of  Amerlea,  published  in  Boston  and  New  York,  referring  to  this 
matter  says:  "Thers  is  no  good  comprehensive  accomt  of  American  prehistoric  trade. 
The  T-shapad  pieces  of  copper  In  use  by  the  Mexicans  came  nearest  to  corrency  as  we 
understand  It,  nnless  It  be  wampum  of  the  North  American  Indians,  and  the  shtfl 
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Metalllt!  money  coined  by  the  State  was  Instituted  in  America  by  the  European 
conquerors.  The  real  monetary  system,  properly  speaking,  began  with  the 
European  colonization. 

The  nations  created  by  the  European  conquest  and  colonization,  beginning 
with  the  fifteenth  century,  that  is  to  say,  the  European  colonies,  had  the  money 
authorized  by  their  respective  Governments. 

On  American  countries  constituting  themselves  independent,  they  adopted 
their  own  monetary  system. 

American  nations  on  establishing  their  national  monetary  system  took  as 
their  standard  unit  that  which  had  the  greatest  circulation  In  America  at  that 
time.  The  monetary  system  of  the  American  Republics  was  in  a  certain  meas- 
ure derived  from  the  colonial  standard. 

The  forerunner  of  the  peso  of  the  Spanish  American  countries,  as  well  as  of 
the  United  States  dollar,  was  the  old  peso  or  duro  of  Spanish  origin.  This 
was  the  coin  culted  **  pieces  of  eight,"  "  reales  de  a  ocho,"  which  was  coined  in 
America  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  first  pieces  of  eight,  reales  de  a  ocho, 
known  to  uh  and  coined  in  America,  belonged  to  the  reign  of  Phillip  the  Second, 
and  were  coined  in  the  mints  of  Mexico  and  Potosi.    (Adolfo  Herrera,  El  duro.) 

Jos6  T.  Medina  mentions  pieces  of  eight  coine<l  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V 
In  Mexico.  The  coin  piece  of  eight  contained  in  its  early  condition  423.9 
grains  of  silver,  whose  proportion  of  pure  silver  was  .931.  That  is  to  say,  the 
piece  of  eight  contaiqed  394.5  grains  of  pure  silver.^  This  quantity  Underwent 
several  modifications  later. 

There  was  also  a  gold  coin  of  equal  value.* 

This  coin,  "  piece  of  eight,"  con.stitute<l  from  the  Spanish  peso,  which  had  such 
n  large  circulation  during  the  colonial  epoch,  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  forerunner 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  American  monetary  systems. 

money  in  use  on  the  Pacific  coast,  bat  it  should  be  remembered  that  copper  axes  and 
copper  plates  served  such  a  purpose  with  some  tribes. 

Th«  chief  source  of  trade  in  such  condition  was  barter,  and  we  know  how  tbe 
Mexican  traveling  merchants  got  information  that  was  availed  of  by  the  Mexican 
marauders  in  their  invasions. 

Bandeller  gives  us  references  on  the  barter  system,  the  traders  and  the  currency  in 
that  country,  and  we  need  to  consult  B.  W.  Behrnauer's  "  Essai  sur  le  commerce  dans 
le  Maxique  et  en  Perou,"  in  the  Archives  de  la  Soc.  Amer.  de  France. 

In  general  the  system  of  barter  or  exchange  of  merchandise  was  predominant 
Father  Acoeta,  quoted  by  the  Chilean  historian  Jos4  T.  Medina,  says  tliat  the  Indians 
in  order  to  sell  or  purchase  used  no  money  but  exchanged  one  thing  for  another,  tbe 
same  as  the  ancient  people  referred  to  by  Homer  and  Plinus.  There  were  some  things 
much  esteemed  by  the  people  which  served  as  currency;  and  even  until  the  present 
day  the  Indians  still  preserve  this  custom.  ("  Money  used  by  the  Indians,"  Annals  of 
the  University  of  Chile,  1910.) 

We  can  see,  then,  that  certain  articles  such  as  *'  coca,**  "  cocoa,*'  etc.,  were  used 
as  currency,  whether  these  were  products  which  were  scarce  in  some  parts  and  were 
brought  there  for  exchange  or  were  manufactured  goods  such  as  textiles,  etc. 

The  American  Indians  thus  found  themselves  in  that  early  period  taking  the  first 
step  toward  establishing  a  currency  in  which  money  was  a  merchandise,  but  was  dis- 
tinguished  amongst  the  others  for  its  facility  of  interchange.  Coined  money,  that  is 
to  say,  a  certain  currency  established  by  the  State  for  monetary  transactions,  was  then 
unknown  in  America.  In  spite  of  the  progress  of  the  Peruvian  Incas,  due  perhaps  to 
the  community  organisation  of  their  economical  system,  their  monetary  condition  was 
very  little  developed.  The  want  of  a  standard  money  is  little  felt  where  the  State 
regulates  the  distribution  of  goods  and  where  there  is  not  private  holdings. 

1  ••  Dollar,"  Palgrave,  Dictionary  of  Pol,  Ec. 

*  Father  Bosales  in  his  History  of  Chile  says :  "  By  the  decree  of  March,  1613,  every 
gold  peso  castellano  was  ordered  to  be  valued  at  689  maravedies.  The  gold  peso  In 
Chile,  being  of  perfect  standard,  was  valued  at  460  maravedies.*'  (Monedas  Chllenas. 
J.  T.  Medina.) 
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The  first  national  money  in  Chile  was  that  ordered  to  be  coined  immediately 
after  the  establishment  of  the  independent  govemment  in  Santiago  under 
decree  dated  June  9, 1817.  This  was  a  silver  coin  of  the  same  weight  and  alloy 
as  the  existing  colonial  one,  but  instead  of  the  effigy  of  the  Spanish  Kings  bore 
the  Inscription  "  Libertad,"  "  Union,"  and  "  Fuerza." 

The  same  was  afterward  done  with  the  gold  coins.  The  first  national  mone- 
tary law  enacted  by  the  Chilean  Congress  was  that  of  October  24,  1834,  which 
determined  gold  and  silver  coins  on  the  existing  base  of  the  peso.  In  1851 
the  decimal  system  was  employed  for  the  first  time  in  Chilean  coinage;  the 
gold  peso  weighing  1.521  grains  with  0.9  degree  of  fineness,  and  the  silver  peso 
weighing  25  grams  with  an  equal  degree  of  fineness. 

In  the  Argentine  Republic  the  gold  and  silver  currency  of  the  colonial  period 
remained  in  circulation  during  the  early  days  of  independence,  until  1813. 
(Felix  Martin  Herrera,  Curso  de  Bconomia  Politica.  Buenos  Aires,  1903.) 
At  this  time  the  National  Assembly  decreed  that  gold  and  silver  money  should 
be  coined  in  the  Potosi  mint.  These  coins  had  the  same  weight  and  alloy  as 
those  they  were  replacing,  thus  the  origin  of  the  Argentine  monetary  system 
was  derived  from  the  Spanish  one  with  the  peso  as  unit. 

The  national  monetary  system  was  established  in  Mexico  in  the  year  1823. 
'*  But  only  ns  regards  the  emblematic  part  of  the  coin,  because  this  still  retained 
the  intrinsic  value,  weight,  and  fineness  of  40  years  before."  (P.  Macedo,  G. 
Martinez  Sobral,  La  reforma  monetaria  de  Mexico.    Mexico,  1909.) 

The  same  happened  more  or  less  in  all  the  other  Republics  of  Spanish  origin, 
their  monetary  systems  were  merely  derived  from  the  old  Spanish  one. 

The  Brazilian  monetary  system  was  only  a  derivation  from  that  of  Portugal, 
See:  (J.  P.  Calogeras,  La  politique  monetaire  du  Brazil.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1898, 
and  A.  Cavalcanti,  O  melo  circul^nte  nacional.    Rio  de  Janeiro,  1893.) 

The  United  States  during  the  colonial  epoch  used  English  coins,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  scarcity  of  this  currency  it  may  be  said  that  it  only  existed  in  name 
and  was  called  "  money  of  account."  The  Spanish  peso  was  really  the  circulat- 
ing medium  and  was  used  in  the  majority  of  transactions  (H.  White).  On 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  dollar  was  adopted  as  the  national  money 
standard,  but  this  was  really  the  Spanish  peso  coined  as  a  national  money  by 
the  new  Republic.  On  making  this  reform  which  gave  a  uniform  monetary 
system  to  the  American  confederation,  it  was  necessary  to  overcome  some  diffi- 
culties.^ 

In  1786  the  weight  of  pure  silver  in  the  dollar  was  fixed  in  375.04  grains  of 
fine  silver,  the  alloy  being  one-twelfth.  The  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  was 
in  that  time  (1792)  in  the  ratio  of  1:15. 

The  monetary  system  adopted  by  all  the  Republics  of  both  Americas  based  on 
the  Spanish  "  peso  "  was  the  bimetal  system  then  in  use  throughout  the  world. 

From  the  preceding  we  see  then  that  the  money  unit  of  the  different  American 
countries  whether  called  "  the  nacional "  in  the  Argentine,  the  "  Bolivar  "  in 
Venezuela,  the  "cdndor"  In  Colombia,  the  "sucre"  In  Ecuador,  the  "sol"  in 
Peru,  the  **  boliviano  "  in  Bolivia,  or  the  "  dollar  "  in  the  United  States,  all  come 
from  one  common  root,  the  old  peso  of  the  Spanish  colonies. 

^  The  relative  value  between  tlie  peso  and  the  English  money  was  not  the  same  in  all 
colonies. 

In  North  Carolina  and  New  York  the  dollar  was  worth  8  shillings.  In  Georgia  It  was 
worth  6  shillings.  In  Virginia  6,  etc  (The  principles  of  money,  Laoghlin.  London 
1908,  p.  456.) 

The  name  or  word  "  dollar "  is  derived  from  the  German  of  Bohemia  "  thaller "  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  was  called  '*  reieha-thaler "  or  "  rlz-dollar."  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  name  "doUar"  applied  to  the  Spanish  peso.  (Dollar,  Dictionary  of 
PoUtlcal  Skronomy,  by  Palgrave,  London,  1916.) 
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We  shall  now  consider  the  reasons  why  the  different  monetary  units  of  the 
American  countries,  although  derived  from  one  conunon  base,  should  have  fol- 
lowed such  different  courses  and  have  such  different  histories. 

Anyone  studying  the  existing  conditions  of  international  exchange — ^that  Is 
to  say,  the  gold  value  which  the  different  monetary  units  of  the  different  Ameri- 
can Republics  have  to-day — ^flnds  it  difficult  to  believe  ttiat  they  could  have 
descended  from  the  same  origin.  We  have  here  the  gold  contained  In  each  of 
these  different  monetary  units. 

United  States,  1.672  grams  of  0.900  fineness. 

Mexico  before  the  revolution  (law  of  1904),  0.888  grams  of  0.900  fineness. 

Honduras,  silver  standard. 

Ck>sta  Rica,  0.7780  grams  of  0.900  fineness. 

San  Salvador,  silver  standard. 

Guatemala,  silver  standard. 

Nicaragua,  1.6718  grams  of  0.900  fineness. 

Cuba,  1.672  grams  of  0.900  fineness. 

Venezuela,  0.82268  grams  of  0.900  fineness. 

Colombia,  100  pesos  paper  money,  equivalent  to  1  peso  gold  of  1.5976  grams. 

Ecuador,  24  pence=0.78224  grams. 

Peru,  the  sol  or  peso  became  so  depreciated  as  to  lose  its  value  and  In  Its 
place  a  new  gold  unit  was  established  called  a  **  libra  "  or  pound  sterling,  the 
same  as  in  England  (law  of  1897). 

Bolivia  has  a  limited  silver  currency  and  also  bank  paper.  The  international 
exchange  Is  to-day  about  15}  pence. 

Ohlle,  the  gold  peso  is  0.599103  grams,  with  a  fineness  of  0.916.  There  Is 
also  paper  money  In  circulation  and  the  exchange  on  London  Is  about  9  pence. 

Argentine  Republic,  the  gold  peso  weighs  1.6129  grams  with  0.900  fineness, 
but  with  the  advent  of  paper  currency  the  conversion  office  redeems  it  at  the 
rate  of  44  cents  gold  for  1  peso. 

Uruguay,  1.697  grams  of  0.917  fineness. 

Paraguay,  paper  currency.    €k>ld  commands  a  premium  of  8.500%,  more  or 


Brazil,  the  monetary  unit  Is  the  **  un  milrels,*'  redeemable  before  the  war  at 
16d.  by  the  Gaixa  de  OonversSo. 

What  have  been  the  causes  which  have  produced  these  differences  in  the  value 
of  the  peso  as  an  American  money  unit? 

Why  does  the  peso  in  some  Republics  like  the  United  States  and  Uruguay 
maintain  a  value  100  times  that  of  the  peso  in  other  countries,  as,  for  example, 
Colombia? 

Numerous  causes  have  contributed  toward  this  phenomenon. 

The  first  of  these  Is  that  when  each  Republic  established  its  own  national 
monetary  system  there  was  no  common  accord  amongst  them  to  found  and  to 
maintain  an  equal  basis. 

The  quantity  of  fine  metal  employed  in  the  coinage  of  the  peso  adopted  by  the 
different  American  Republics  on  entering  their  independent  life  was  not  always 
exactly  the  same ;  and,  what  was  still  more  serious.  In  the  different  laws  which 
came  into  force  afterwards  very  little  effort  was  made  to  maintain  uniformity  in 
the  currencies  of  America. 

During  the  previous  bimetallic  system  the  variations  of  value  between  gold 
and  silver  caused  continual  modifications  to  be  made  in  the  weight  of  the  coins, 
assuring  thus  that  the  relative  values  enforced  by  law  were  in  accordance  with 
the  relative  values  in  the  money  market  Thus,  for  exanq^le,  the  United  States, 
on  establishing  the  bimetal  system  in  1792,  had  adopted  the  pn^;N>rtlon  of  15  to  1 
between  silver  and  gold.    In  1817  the  gold  coins  had  disa^eared  from  drcola- 
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tion  (H.  White).  To  obtain  a  return  of  the  gold  to  circulation  a  monetary 
reform  was  enacted  in  1834  adopting  the  proportion  of  16 : 1,  which,  being  very 
favorable  for  the  gold,  tended  to  give  this  currency  a  dominant  position. 

Notwithstanding  the  monetary  reform  of  1816,  made  in  Bngland  in  favor  of 
the  gold  unit,  silver  currency  was  still  very  popular  throughout  America. 

In  the  different  reforms  introduced  for  one  reason  or  another  in  the  monetary 
syS^em  of  various  American  nations  no  effort  was  made  to  proceed  by  common 
accord,  each  country  proceeding  freely  and  independently  in  fixing  the  amount 
of  gold  or  silver  which  the  respective  coins  ought  to  contain.  We  have  here 
some  of  the  units  established  by  certain  monetary  laws  previous  to  the  year 
1870 ;  that  is  to  say,  during  the  period  in  which  both  gold  and  silver  currencies 
were  equally  appreciated. 

Chilean  law,  1851 :  1  peso  8ilver=25  grams  with  0.9000  fineness ;  1  peso  gold= 
1.5253  grams  with  0.9000  fineness. 

Uruguayan  law,  1862 :  1  peso  silver=25.480  grams  with  0.917  fineness ;  1  peso 
gold =1.697  grams  with  0.917  fineness. 

Mexican  law,  1867 :  1  peso  8llver=27.074  grams  with  0.9027  fineness ;  1  peso 
gold=1.692  grams  with  0.875  fineness. 

Peruvian  law,  1864 :  1  peso  gold»L6129  grams. 

The  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  which  took  place  after  1870,  had  a  great  effect 
on  the  whole  bimetal  ssrstem  then  existing  throughout  America. 

The  relative  values  of  silver  and  gold  had  been  maintained  at  about  15i :  1 
from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  until  the  year  1870;  that  is  to 
say,  during  the  independent  life  of  the  American  Republics.  From  this  date 
onward, 'and  in  the  measure  that  tlie  European  nations  (following  the  ex- 
ample of  Bngland)  suspended  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  established  gold 
as  their  only  standard,  the  value  of  silver  greatly  decreased.  This  caused  the 
exportation  of  the  gold  coins  from  the  few  American  Republics  which  actually 
had  them  in  circulation.  I  say  in  actual  chrculation,  because  at  this  time  the 
majority  were  using  paper  currency. 

In  Chile,  according  to  law,  the  relative  value  between  silver  and  gold  was 
16.39 : 1 ;  in  consequence  after  1870  all  tlie  gold  coins  in  drcalation  disappeared, 
leaving  only  tlioee  of  silver.  The  international  exchange  began  to  fall  on 
account  of  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  silver. 

The  Republics  which  were  not  under  the  paper  money  regime  were  left  with 
silver  as  their  only  monetary  standard,  although  according  to  law  they  were 
still  under  a  bimetal  system.  Mexico  and  Bolivia  are  still  in  this  condition; 
the  present  rate  of  exchange  for  their  national  money  is  due  to  the  depression 
in  the  value  of  silver.  Mexico  under  law  of  1867  had  fixed  a  peso  unit  of  L097 
grams,  but  in  1905  was  obliged  to  reduce  it  to  0.888  grams. 

Another  cause,  even  more  serious  than  those  mentioned  and  which  explains 
the  great  differences  in  value  between  the  monetary  units  of  the  different 
American  countries,  which  had  the  Spanish  peso  as  the  origin  of  their  monetary 
system,  is  the  inconvertibility  of  their  notes  or  paper  money. 

Nearly  all  the  American  Republics  have  been  obliged  to  fall  on  paper  cmv 
rency  during  the  first  century  of  their  independence. 

The  United  States  adopted  paper  currency  in  the  year  1776,  during  the  war 
for  independence,  and  issued  the  so-called  "Continental  money,"  afterwards 
known  as  "  a  synonym  for  an  absolutely  worthless  thing.**  They  used  it  again 
from  1862  until  1875.  Colombia  established  paper  currency  in  1881;  Pern 
from  1875  until  1887.*    Chile  in  1865  had  recourse  to  a  brief  paper  currency^ 

'  The  iwper  money  ieraed  by  Colombia  la  1811  and  by  Pern  in  1816  and  1822,  which 
was  a  complete  failure,  as  was  that  of  the  United  States  in  early  istoes,  is  not  mentioned. 
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which  was  soon  called  in.  And,  again,  in  1878,  this  being  redeemed  In  1895, 
returning  to  the  same  system  in  1898.  To^ay  Chile  is  under  the  paper  money 
regime. 

The  Argentine  Republic  issued  paper  money  for  the  first  time  in  1826,  and 
this  system,  with  a  few  interruptions,  was  maintained  until  1899.  Paraguay 
has  been  until  the  present,  and  to-day  is  still  under  the  paper-money  system. 
In  Brazil  we  find  that  the  inconvertible  paper  currency  began  in  1820  and  with 
a  few  short  interruptions  still  continues  under  this  regime.  (See  my  work  on 
this  subject  called  "El  papel  moneda,*'  Santiago,  1912.) 

Few  American  Republics  maintain  themselves  free  from  paper  currency,  and 
amongst  these  we  may  mention  Uruguay,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador.  This  is  due  not  so 
much  to  their  good  financial  government  as  to  the  opposition  of  the  people  to 
accept  the  paper  currency  issued  by  the  State. 

Great  fluctuations  of  the  international  exchange  came  together  with  the 
paper  currency.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  depreciation  of  paper  money 
has  been  a  predominant  feature.  In  Brazil  International  exchange  which  in 
1841  stood  at  about  30  pence  had  fallen  In  1905  to  15  pence.  In  the  Argentine 
international  exchange  has  been  fixed  by  the  redemption  ofilce  ("Caja  de  CJon- 
verslon  ")  at  44  cents  of  the  gold  peso. 

In  Chile  we  have  an  exchange  at  9  pence.  The  paper  money  regime  of  Peru 
brought  the  peso  to  a  completely  valueless  condition  In  1887.  In  Colombia  this 
fall  In  the  value  of  paper  money  has  been  detained  at  the  exceedingly  low  rate 
of  1  peso  gold  for  100  paper. 

In  the  United  States  the  value  of  the  dollar  was  greatly  decreased,  owing  to 
the  effects  of  paper  money,  and  It  was  only  possible  to  reestablish  It  at  par, 
after  suffering  the  consequences  of  a  very  serious  crisis,  and  owing  to  the  great 
national  wealth. 

If  a  complete  understanding  had  existed  among  the  American  Republics  in 
fixing  the  same  peso  as  a  monetary  unit  for  all — that  Is  to  say,  If  the  peso  of  ail 
American  countries  had  been  of  the  same  value  in  gold — the  difference  In  value 
would  have  been  caused,  nevertheless,  by  the  majority  of  the  Republics  having 
recourse  to  paper  money. 

Therefore  the  inconvertible  note,  or  paper  currency,  has  caused  very  serious 
discord  amongst  the  monetary  systems  of  the  American  Republics. 

II. 

THE   QUESTION   OF   ADOPTING   A   COMMON    MONEY   UNFT   THROUGHOUT    AMERICA. 

We  have  here  a  practical  question  of  political  economy.  Is  It  possible  to-day 
to  adopt  only  one  unit  of  money  for  all  the  American  Republics?  Is  such  a 
policy  to  be  recommended? 

Before  going  any  further  we  must  first  Inquire  In  what  the  reform  would  con- 
sist; that  Is  to  say,  which  project  of  monetary  union  ought  to  be  adopted?  As 
the  American  Republics  are  free  and  independent  States,  quite  separate  one 
from  another,  each  one  exercising  Its  own  sovereignty,  the  Pan  American  mone- 
tary union  ought  to  be  more  or  less  the  same  as  the  Latin  Monetary  Union, 
which  is  formed  by  a  convention  composed  of  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Greece*  signed  in  1865,  and  existing  up  to  the  present  day. 

According  to  this  convention  or  agreement,  carried  out  during  bimetal  times, 
each  of  the  countries  on  signing  the  agreement  compromised  itself  to  adopt  the 
French  monetary  system  based  on  the  franc.  The  coinage  of  each  of  them, 
whether  of  gold  or  silver  or  of  different  denominations  or  with  different  emblems, 
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should  have  or  contain  the  same  quantity  of  fine  metal.  Each  of  the  contract- 
ing countries  obliged  Itself  to  receive,  without  any  limitation,  in  payments  made 
to  the  Government,  the  gold  coins  and  silver  pieces  of  5  francs  issued  by  any 
of  the  others. 

All  other  minor  or  divisionary  coinage  would  only  be  received  up  to  the 
amount  of  100  francs,  these  divisionary  coins  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  for 
silver  5  franc  pieces.  The  coin  of  each  of  the  countries  signing  the  agreement 
was  not  obligatory  for  contracts  made  by  private  individuals  in  any  of  the  other 
States.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Belgian  coins  were  not  legal  tender  in  France. 
The  agreement  declared  that  all  gold  or  silver  coins  of  light  weight  ought  to 
be  retired  from  circulation. 

In  1857  Austria  and  Germany  made  a  similar  agreement.  Under  this  agree- 
ment the  principal  coins,  which  at  that  time  were  of  silver,  were  legal  tender 
in  all  the  territory  of  the  union.    This  agreement  does  not  exist  at  present. 

Another  kind  of  monetary  union  which  is  without  doubt  the  most  perfect  is 
that  of  the  confederations,  such  as  the  United  States  and  the  German  Empire. 
This  type  of  monetary  union  requires  a  certain  union  or  cohesion  of  the  parties 
forming  it,  or,  in  other  words,  the  establishment  of  certain  legislative  and 
executive  powers  common  to  all  the  contracting  States.  Pan  Americanism  has 
not  advanced  enough  to  allow  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  system. 

In  consequence,  the  matter  under  study  would  be  reduced  to  the  carrying  out 
of  a  great  monetary  arrangement  between  all  the  American  Republics,  for  the 
adoption  of  a  common  unit  or  type  of  money  more  or  less  the  same  as  the  Latin 
union.  The  unit  adopted  as  a  basis  for  this  system  would  of  course  be  a  gold 
one,  and  this  the  only  one  to  be  coined  without  restriction. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  If  this  project  could  be  carried  out ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  it  is  possible.  ^ 

Theoretically  we  may  say  that  there  is  no  impediment  against  the  carrying 
out  of  this  ideal.  The  resolution  of  the  contracting  parties  to  adhere  to  a  mone- 
tary agreement,  stipulating  a  common  unit  of  money  for  all  the  American 
Republics,  would  be  sufficient. 

Speaking  practically,  we  may  say  that  this  project  is  quite  possible,  but  at 
the  same  time  there  are  so  many  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  so  many  pitfalls 
to  be  avoided  in  the  future,  and,  besides,  so  few  advantages  to  be  reaped  from 
this  reform  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  recommendable.  At  present  it  would 
be  more  than  sufficient  if  all  the  American  Republics  adopted  the  gold  standard, 
either  putting  gold  coin  in  circulation,  as  in  the  United  States,  or  establishing 
a  fixed  rate  of  exchange,  as  In  the  Argentine  Republic. 

What  are  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  as  regards  the  adoption  of  a  common 
type  of  money  for  America? 

At  the  beginning  we  must  take  note  of  the  difficulties  of  an  internal  political 
kind  that  may  occur  in  some  of  the  Republics  with  regard  to  the  approval  of 
such  an  agreement.  These  difficulties  would  be  greatest  in  those  Republics 
where  the  monetary  reform  would  cause  the  most  serious  changes  in  the  mone- 
tary system. 

Now  let  us  suppose  these  difficulties  have  been  overcome ;  and  let  us  consider 
the  case  of  the  American  Republics  that  have  accepted  the  reform. 

In  the  Republics  where  the  reform  means  an  alteration  in  the  value  of  money 
in  use  it  would  be  necessary  to  fix  an  equivalence  between  the  new  money  and 
the  old,  for  the  payment  of  standing  accounts.  The  contracts  pending  would  be 
liquidated  with  the  new  money  in  the  proportion  of  equivalence  established  by 
the  law.  Any  difficulties  in  this  respect  caused  by  the  change  of  the  money 
standard  would  thus  be  solved. 
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A  more  serious  difficulty  would  be  that  produced  in  the  working  of  current 
prices.  The  general  run  of  prices,  such  as  salaries,  rents  of  urban  and  rural 
property,  prices  of  sundry  merchandise  of  national  production,  the  fees  for 
certain  professional  attendance,  etc.,  the  fixing  of  which  has  been  the  result  of 
a  long  historical  process,  would  be  completely  altered  by  the  change  of  the 
money.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  peso  of  the  new  money  of  the 
union  had  an  increase  of  value  in  gold  of  24i  per  cent  above  the  value  of  the 
old  peso  in  circulation  at  the  time  of  the  reform.  In  this  case  many  prices,  such 
as  those  of  tramcars,  of  newspapers,  of  postage  stamps,  etc.,  that  to-day  are 
paid  with  10  cents  could  not  be  paid  with  7.775  cents  of  the  new  money  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  such  payment  would  offer.  Probably  many  of  the 
present  prices  would  remain  as  they  are  now,  causing  a  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

Supposing  we.  pass  over  these  difficulties,  however  serious  they  may  be,  as 
they  are  of  a  transitory  nature,  and  would  after  some  time  of  disturbance  tend 
to  form  a  new  basis  of  prices,  there  would  still  remain  other  difficulties  to  be 
overcome. 

Who  would  take  charge  of  the  flscalization  and  control  of  the  exact  fulfill- 
ment of  the  agreement  regarding  the  alloy  and  weight  of  the  money  coined? 
If  the  coinage  of  the  money  in  one  of  the  Bepublics  of  the  union  was  deficient 
in  this  respect,  who  would  oblige  that  Republic  to  rectify  its  procedure,  and  what 
would  be  the  punishment  for  such  an  offense? 

It  would  also  be  necessary  to  stipulate  conditions  or  rules  assuring  that  the 
coins  of  light  weight,  caused  by  circulation,  would  be  substituted. 

These  difficulties,  which  are  of  no  little  importance  practically,  may  easily 
be  overcome  by  taking  all  the  necessary  precautions  in  the  monetary  agreement 
of /the  American  Union.  The  greatest  of  all  the  difficulties  would  still  remain ; 
that  is  the  danger  of  the  inconvertibility  of  the  notes  or  paper  money. 

Paper  money  causes  the  fiuctuations  of  international  exchange  or  the  de- 
preciation of  the  currency.    This  means  the  failure  of  the  agreement. 

This  downfall  of  the  agreement  might  only  be  temporary,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  might  be  definite.  If  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  money  should  be 
prolonged  for  any  length  of  time  it  would  not  be  easy  to  again  establish  the 
primitive  value  of  the  gold  coinage. 

It  might  also  be  stipulated  in  the  convention  for  a  monetary  union  that  all 
the  American  Bepublics  should  renounce  their  right  to  issue  inconvertible 
notes  or  the  right  to  adopt  a  paper  r^me.  This  would  be  an  agreement  diffi- 
cult to  fulfill,  even  if  it  were  so  stipulated  in  a  contract,  as  at  any  time  a  critical 
economical  situation  might  occur  in  any  one  of  the  contracting  B^ubUcs,  and 
a  return  to  the  inconvertible  paper  money  would  be  difficult  to  avoid,  such,  for 
instance,  as  a  declaration  of  war.  The  Austro-German  monetary  union  con- 
tained a  clause  prohibiting  any  one  of  the  contracting  parties  to  issue  obligatory 
paper  currency.  Notwithstanding  this  prohibition  the  Austrian  Qovernment 
soon  found  itself  obliged  to  return  to  a  paper  money  r^me,  and  was  obliged 
to  remain  in  this  situation  during  the  whole  period  of  the  agreement 

Paper  money  is,  in  consequence,  the  most  serious  danger  threatening  an 
American  monetary  union. 

Just  as  the  monetary  standards  of  the  American  RQ>ubliC8  with  a  common 
origin  from  the  Spanish  peso  have  varied  afterwards  through  the  effects 
caused  by  paper  money,  in  a  like  manner  they  might  vary  again  after  the  adop- 
tion of  a  common  monetary  unit  by  all  the  American  Republics. 

Mere  promises  or  agreements  between  the  different  contracting  parties  do 
not  give  sufficient  surety  to  avoid  the  danger  of  the  issue  of  paper  money. 
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For  this  reason  these  kinds  of  monetary  unions  can  only  be  free  from  the 
danger  of  paper  money  in  such  confederations  or  groups  of  States  as  have  one 
Gonmion  executive  and  legislative  power.  If  some  day  this  should  occur  in 
America,  then  the  way  would  be  clear  to  carry  out  this  ideal.  Meanwhile,  this 
is  not  the  practical  case  we  desire  to  solve. 

I  have  already  explained  the  many  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  the  adop- 
tion of  a  common  monetary  unit  for  America;  and  I  think  I  have  shown  the 
nature  of  these  same  difficulties. 

I  then  explained  that  even  after  these  difficulties  had  been  overcome,  there 
would  still  remain  serious  dangers  in  the  future ;  which  I  consider  I  have  also 
demonstrated.  The  danger  of  a  return  to  paper  money  is  in  Itself  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  justify  my  using  the  adjective  "  serious." 

To  conclude  my  subject  I  will  just  point  out  the  very  few  advantages  that 
would  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  a  reform  so  full  of  difficulties  and  dangers 
and  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  procure  a  relative  stability  of  international 
exchange,  fixing  a  gold  standard  or  a  gold  exchange  standard  for  pap^  currency. 

Among  countries  having  a  gold  standard  the  international  exchange  is  more 
or  less  stable  and  can  only  fluctuate  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  ''gold 
point'*  The  stability  of  international  exchange  is  really  the  great  desideratum 
to  facilitate  business. 

The  greater  part  of  international  payments  are  effected  by  means  of  drafts, 
therefore  it  matters  very  little  to  the  person  obliged  to  make  payments  in  a 
foreign  country  whether  the  money  in  which  he  makes'  his  payment  is  of  the 
same  type  as  that  of  his  own  country  or  of  a  different  one. 

A  Frenchman  making  a  payment  of  £1,000  to  an  Englishman  procures  a  draft 
for  that  amount,  paying  for  it,  say,  25,050  francs,  or  perhaps  25,250  francs, 
according  to  the  rate  of  international  exchange  quoted  at  the  time  he  purchases 
his  draft.  What  advantage  would  there  be  for  this  Frenchman  if  there  had  been 
a  common  standard  of  money  in  both  countries?  If  such  had  been  the  case,  our 
Frenchman  would  have  had  to  purchase  his  draft  for  25,221  francs  in  place  of 
£1,000,  this  being  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  latter  sum.  For  this  draft  he 
would  not  have  paid  exactly  the  said  sum  of  25,221  francs,  but  just  a  little 
more  or  less,  according  to  tlie  type  of  international  exchange  quoted  at  the 
moment  he  purchased  his  draft ;  that  is  to  say,  he  might  have  had  to  pay  25,050 
or  25,250  francs,  as  in  the  present  case. 

In  consequence  the  Frenchman  would  haV^  had  no  benefit  by  the  circulation 
in  England  of  francs  in  place  of  pounds  sterling. 

The  question  of  two  countries  having  the  same  type  of  currency — ^for  example, 
the  same  peso  or  the  same  franc — does  not  signify  that  international  exchange 
will  remain  invariable.  Even  if  they  had  the  same  money  standard  there  would 
still  exist  the  fluctuations  of  exchange  caused  by  the  expenses  incurred  during 
the  transfer  of  the  money  from  one  market  to  another.  For  example,  there 
are  fluctuations  of  international  exchange  between  Switzerland  and  Paris, 
although  both  countries  have  the  franc  as  a  common  unit  If  in  Chile  we  had 
a  gold  peso  of  the  same  value  as  the  United  States  dollar  we  would  still  have 
fluctuation  of  exchange  within  the  limits  of  the  "  gold  point." 

The  only  manifest  advantage  we  can  see  in  the  adoption  of  a  common  type  of 
money  for  America  would  be  for  travelers  going  from  one  Republic  to  another, 
as  they  would  find  in  all  of  them  the  same  monetary  system,  and  so  save  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  using  a  different  kind  of  money.  When  I  was  in  Hio  de 
Janeiro  for  the  flrst  time  a  waiter  in  the  restaurant  presented  me  with  a  bill  for 
some  thousands  of  reis  for  a  frugal  lunch,  and  I  thought  I  was  being  defrauded. 
These  few  advantages  for  travelers  are  not  of  sufficient  Importance  to  justify 
a  reform  requiring  such  great  efforts  and  exposed  to  so  many  dangers. 
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Finally,  It  would  be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  procure  a  stable  international 
exchange,  which  could  be  done  if  the  different  American  Republics  adopted  a 
gold  standard  or,  in  the  impossibility  of  doing  this,  a  gold-exchange  standard. 
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The  Chairman.  Grentlemen,  the  evening  is  so  far  advanced,  it  now 
being  6  o'clock,  that  I  am  afraid  we  will  have  to  conclude  the  session 
of  to-day.  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  of 
which  Mr.  Casasus  is  chairman  to  the  fact  that  the  resolutions  to 
which  I  referred  this  morning  will  be  referred  to  that  committee, 
and  that  in  my  absence  Mr.  Gonzales  has  kindly  consented  to  serve 
on  the  committee  with  Mr.  Casasus  and  Mr.  Philippi  to  perfect  the 
resolution. 

I  now  declare  the  afternoon  session  of  this  section  adjourned,  to 
reconvene  to-morrow  morning  at  9.30. 


GENERAL  SESSION  OF  SECTION  IX. 

New  Willabd  Hotel, 
Tuesday  morning^  January  ^  1916. 

Honorary  Chairman,  Federico  A.  Pezet. 
Chairman,  S.  N.  D.  North. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  by  Chairman  North. 

Mr.  North.  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Rowe,  who  is  the  chairman  of 
this  section,  and  who  is  still  ill,  I  regret  to  say,  it  becomes  my  duty  to 
call  this  section  meeting  to  order.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  introduc- 
ing to  you  as  the  honorary  chairman  of  the  session  His  Excellency 
Federico  A.  Pezet,  minister  from  Peru.  We  will  be  greatly  obliged 
to  him  if  he  will  just  say  a  word. 

Minister  Pezet.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the  first  instance,  I  beg 
leave  to  say  that  it  is  a  great  honor  to  be  selected  as  honorary  chair- 
man of  a  section  of  the  conference,  and  I  regret  very  much  the  ab- 
sence of  Prof.  Rowe,  who  has  given  so  much  of  his  life  and  of  his 
intelligence  to  Latin- American  countries,  and  more  especially  to  the 
bringing  together  in  closer  ties  of  the  North  and  South  American 
people. 

The  papers  that  are  to  be  read  to-day  are  on  most  interesting  sub- 
jects. I  will  now  call  on  Prof.  Clinton  D.  Smith,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
who  is  to  give  a  resume  of  the  paper  of  Dr.  Pedro  Souto  Maior,  of 
Brazil,  on  the  subject  of  "  Inland  waterways." 

A  NAVEGACAO  INTERIOR  DO  BRASIL. 

Por   PBDRO   SOUTO   MAIOR, 
Socio  effectivo  do  InHituto  HUtori<x>  e  Oeographico  Brasileiro, 

As  navegagdes  maritimas  nos  seculos  15  e  16  tornaram  gloriosas  as  duas 
nagoes  iberlcas,  grangeando-lhes  vastos  imperlos  coloniaes. 

Foi  por  melo  dos  rlos  da  America  do  Sul  que  os  desteiuldos  Castelhanos  e 
Lusitanos  exploraram  e  coDquistaram  o  dilatado  continente. 

"Os  caminhos  que  andam"  for  am  utiUsados  como  melo  de  transporte,  desde 
as  4pocas  mals  remotas  na  China,  na  India,  no  Egypto  e  em  outros  palzes,  e  na 
America  servlram  para  a  exploragdo  e  povoagdo  do  Interior  do  continente. 

Na  America  do  Norte  e  na  Europa  nSo  somente  exploram  completamente  esse 
melo  de  transportes  como  tambem  abrem  mllhares  de  Isilonietros  de  cunaes 
artlficiaes. 

A  China  n&o  flea  atraz,  nesse  ponto,  da  civilisac&o  europea,  pols  aieui  de 
utiUsar-se  da  navegagSo  de  sens  rlos,  possue  uma  rMe  extraordinaria  de  canaes, 
emque  empregam  as  eclusas,  tendo  sldo  os  Chlnezes  os  primeiros  a  enipregar  os 
pianos  Inclinados. 
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B'  admiravel  a  narragfio  de  Marco  Polo  da  sua  vlagem  &  China  no  secnlo  13 ; 
mas  o  que  se  encontra  ahi  de  mals  interessante  6  a  descripsfto  da  navegagfto  dos 
rios  e  canaes. 

FLANOS  DE  VIAgAO  PAN-AMERICANA. 

O  monrolsmo  n&o  tern  nos  sens  prlncipios  id^  alguma  hostil  contra  a  Europa, 
4  antes  um  desejo  ardente  e  dtgno  de  confraternizac&o ;  4  a  aspiracSo  multo 
jnsta  que  deve  nutrir  todo  americano  de  ver  o  seu  continente,  eztlncta  a  ultima 
colonla  entrar  como  igual  na  alllanca  de  sua  ez-metropole. 

B  porque  n&o? 

Jd  existem  varias  na^Oes  cultas  no  nosso  cantinente.    Por  acaso  New  York. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Ayres,  Santiago,  etc.,  nfto  riyallsm  em  progresso  e 
dvilizac&o  com  as  capitaes  de  Europa? 

Na  Historia  vemos  muitos  casos  de  colonias  ezcederem  as  suas  metropoles: 
vemos  Carthago  sobrepujar  a  Phenicia  em  poderio ;  Troya  luctar  contra  toda  a 
Grecia;  e  actualmente  a  Uni&o  Norte  Americana  apresentar-se  como  prlmeira 
potencia  no  concerto  universal. 

B,  de  mals,  dizem : — a  civilizac&o  marcha  para  o  oeste. 

Para  realisarmos  esse  ideal  precisamos  antes  conseguir  a  confraterniza^SLo 
e  a  unifio  de  todos  os  paizes  amerlcanos  e  para  tal  flm  muito  concorrerfto  as 
cpmmunlcaQdes  facets,  os  bons  meios  de  transportes,  entre  os  quaes,  se  deve 
contar — o  aproyeitamento  da  rMe  inflnlta  dos  rios  sul-amerlcanos. 

Foi  por  isso  muito  applaudido  no  Congresso  Pan-Americano  o  grandioso  pro- 
Jecto  do  representante  Reyes  da  ligacSo  por  agna  dos  rios  Amazonas  e  Prata, 
aproveitando-se  tambem  a  que  j&  existe  entre  o  Amazonas  e  o  Orenoco  pelo 
Cassiquiare,  obra  phenomenal  da  natureza. 

Por  esse  grandioso  projecto  ficarlam  unidas  as  tres  prlnclpaes  bacias  fluviaes 
da  America  do  Sul. 

A  llga<;£Lo  do  Amazonas  ao  Prata  primeiro  ideada  por  Luiz  Pinto  de  Souza 
Coutinho,  capitfto-m6r  de  Matto  Grosso  e  que  tern  merecido  a  atten^So  de  alguos 
Braslleiros,  especialmente  do  Brigadeiro  Bduardo  Jos^  de  Moraes  ha  de  se  f  azer 
pelos  rios  Alegre  e  Agnapehy,  e  exige,  portanto,  a  canalizagSo  do  Madeira  para 
a  sua  realisagSo. 

Al^m  da  grande  importancia  continental  dessa  empresa,  seria  ella  de  toda  a 
yantagem  para  o  BraslI,  o  qual  ganharia  uma  navegagSo  ininterrupta  de  mllha- 
res  de  kilometros,  que  irla  desenvolver  essas  regl5es  longinquas  e  actualmente 
desertas. 

A  fim  de  se  tratar  do  assumpto  convocou-se  um  congress6  o  dos  paizes  in- 
teressados,  que  j&  se  devia  ter  reunido  no  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Um  outro  piano  de  viagSo,  mas  este  mixto,  consistlndo  de  navegagSo  e  uol 
curto  ferro  carril,  6  o  ParanA-Prata. 

Tern  o  Paran&,  contado  desde  as  cabeceiras  do  rio  Grande,  4,990  KiL  dos 
quaes  1,871  no  territorio  brasileiro. 

A  sua  navega^lio  do  Pnita  para  dma  6  interrompida  pelo  Salto  das  SeS" 
Quedas. 

Do  montante  desse  salto  ao  jusante  da  cachoeira  de  Urubu-punga  torna-se 
francamente  navegavel  por  uns  600  Kilometros. 

Ligadas  essas  duas  secgSes  por  uma  estrada  marginal  no  Salto  das  Sete 
Quedas  poder-se-h9o  Communicar  por  esse  meio  as  Republicas  do  Paraguay,  Ar- 
gentina e  Uruguay  com  os  Estados  braslleiros  do  Paran&,  S.  Paulo,  Matto  Grosse 
e  Minas  Geraes,  j&  estando  ligado  o  rio  ParanA,  nas  yislnhauQas  de  Urubd- 
pung&  pela  estrada  de  ferro  que  vae  de  S.  Paulo  a  Corumb&  em  Matto  Groaao. 
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B^stabelecendo-se  um  yaradouro  entre  os  rlos  Ivinhelma  e  Miranda,  obternse-ha 
ainda  uma  communicaQfio  economlca  no  sul  de  Matto  Qrosso,  entre  o  Parana 
e  Paraguay. 

Varlos  palzes  podem-se  ligar  ao  Brasll  por  affluentes  do  Amazonas. 

A  Guyana  hoUandeza  pelo  Trombetas. 

A  Guyana  ingleza  pelo  rlo  Branco. 

A  Colombia  pelo  Iq&  e  o  Japurd,  e  llgados  esses  rlos  ao  Magdalena  por  uma 
estrada  de  ferro,  flcarSo  nnidas  as  baclas  Magdalena  e  Amaasonas. 

A  Republlca  do  Eguador  e  o  Perd  pelo  rlo  Napo. 

A  Republlca  do  Perd  alem  do  Javary  e  o  proprio  Amazonas,  pelo  Madre  de 
Dios. 

A  Bolivia  pelos  affluentes  do  Madeira. 

O  Equador  e  o  Perd  poderSo  formar  caminhos  interoceanicos,  servindo  de 
tronco  o  Amazonas,  o  primeiro  pela  construcQ&o  de  uma  ferro-vla  de  Guyaquil 
ao  Napo  e  o  segundo  pela  estrada  que  se  dirige  ao  Ucayalle. 

A  NAVEOAgAO  FLUVIAL  DO  BBA8IL. 

Yarios  escriptores  braslleiros  tern  tratado  dos  rios  do  paiz  sob  dlversos 
aspectos. 

Eduardo  Jos^  de  Moraes  occupou-se  da  llgaQ&o  de  algumas  badas. 

Tristfio  Francklin  e  o  Dr.  Marcos  de  Macedo  querlam  ligar  por  um  canal 
0  rio  S.  Francisco  com  o  Jaguaribe  no  Geard,  a  fim  de  levar  agua  &quellas 
regimes  seccas. 

Joaquim  Silverlo  de  Castro  Barbosa  cogltou  de  aproveltar  os  cursos  d*agaa 
para  irrigag&o  e  as  cachoeiras  para  forga  motriz. 

Trabalho  precioso  sobre  a  IrrigaQfio  no  nosso  paiz,  ^  o  da  lavra  de  Joanny 
Bouchardet — O  Problema  do  Norte — sua  solug&o. 

Estando  o  Brasll  muito  escassamente  povoado  nos  sertOes  e  n&o  havendo 
navegac&o  regular  ou  nenhuma  em  alguns  rios,  devido  6.  presenga  de  cachoeiras, 
s6  conheciamos  dos  sens  cursos  o  que  nos  Informaram  os  exploradores. 

E*  verdade  que  J&  pouco  resta  a  esclarecer  sobre  esse  assumpto,  gragas  aos 
arrojados  viajantes  braslleiros  e  extrangeiros  que  os  navegaram. 

O  ultimo  foi  o  illustre  Americano  o  Sr.  Coronel  Th.  Roosevelt  que  explorou  o 
que  se  patenteou  como  o  maior  affl.  do  rio  Madeira,  com  1,500  Kll.  e  conhecldo 
hoje  pelo  nome  do  sen  descobridor. 

Este  succinto  estudo  trata  apenas  da  navegagflo  fluvial  do  paiz. 

At4  hoje  o  melo  predilecto  de  transportes  no  Brasll,  o  unico  pelo  qual  a 
maioria  se  esforga  ^  o  caminho  de  ferro. 

Pouco  interesse  se  presta  ds  estradas  de  rodagem,  canaes  ou  rlos,  preclsando 
de  melhoramentos. 

Nfto  ha  sequer  a  lembranga  de  que  uma  das  maiores  *riquezas  do  paiz  6  a 
ezistencia  desses  trope^os  nos  rios,  as  cachoeiras,  por  cujo  motive  n&o  4  tentada 
a  navegagSo. 

A  anthracite  pdde  esgotar-se  no  futuro,  mas,  nas  quedas  d*agua  daquelles 
rios  encontrar-se-ha  uma  outra  hulha,  depositos  perennes  de  forga  motriz  para 
todas  as  Industrlas. 

Entretanto  o  transporte  por  agua  tem  suas  vantagens,  sendo  uma  dellas  a 
economia,  pols  geralmente  se  calcula  em  30%  a  differenga  do  frete  pelaa 
estradas  de  ferro ;  e  6  tflo  pratico  e  conveniente,  que  na  America  do  Norte  e  na 
Europa  nSo  sdmente  se  aproveitam  para  esse  fim  os  rios,  como  se  conslroem 
canaes. 
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P6de-se  dlzer  que  foram  os  Americanos  os  inventores  do  systema  de  nave- 
ga(^o  com  barcos  de  pequeno  calado. 

Ao  prepare  rem  rios  de  poiica  agua  e  canaes  estreitos  resolveram  abandonar, 
por  economia,  o  antigo  systema  de  aprofundar  e  alargar  os  canaes  para  a 
passagem  de  barcos  de  maior  calado,  a  helice  on  de  rodas  ao  lado. 

Para  aproveitarem  taes  cursos  de  agua  inventaram  os  barcos  de  fundo  de 
prato  e  de  roda  d  popa. 

Ha  bastantes  annos  desde  1887,  que  me  interesso  pelo  aproveitamento  dos  rios 
navegaveis  em  grandes  trechos  no  interior  e  que  n&o  s&o  utilisados  pela  ciyili- 
sac&o,  devido  a  obstaculos  superaveis  pela  scienda. 

Cbmo  ex-concessionairo  da  navegac&o  do  rio  Madeira,  fallarei  em  primelro 
logar  e  mais  estensamente  dnquelle  rio. 

Obtive  do  Qoverno  Brasileiro  pelo  decreto  n*  4407  de  12  de  Maio  de  1902  o 
prlvilegio  da  navegagfio  do  trecho  encachoeirado  do  rio  Madeira,  isto  4,  desde  a 
primeira  cachoeira,  St*"  Antonio,  at^  A  foz  do  rio  Beni,  que  fica  a  10^  20'  Lat  S. 

Esse  trecho  tem  de  extensSo  357  Kilometros. 

Da  confluencia  do  rio  Beni  com  o  Mamor^  para  baixo  ^  que  comega  o  rio 
Madeira. 

Bate  offerece  navegagSo  franca  de  SV*  Antonio  at^  a  sua  foz  no  Amazonas, 
no  percurso  de  901  Kilometros,  que  addicionados  aos  357  do  trecho  encachoei- 
rado, vem  a  formar  um  curso  total  de  1258  Kilometros. 

O  Mamor^  recebe  as  aguas  do  rio  Guappr^  que  em  grande  extensfio  serve  de 
limite  entre  o  Estado  de  Matto  Grosso  e  a  Republica  da  Bolivia. 

O  Beni  por  sua  vez  recebe  o  Madre  de  Dios  e  o  Orton  que  correm  na  fronteira 
boliviana  perto  do  Estado  do  Amazonas. 

Todos  OS  quatro  com  sens  innumeros  affluentes  formam  uma  rMe  de  vlagfto 
fluvial  que  o  segundo  o  General  Pando,  deve  montar  a  uns  10  mil  kilometros  de 
navegagSo  para  barcos  de  pequeno  calado. 

Para  conseguir-se  esse  desideratum  seria  preciso  antes  de  tudo  preparar  para 
uma  navegagSo  regular  o  trecho  encachoeirado  do  rio  Madeira  e  mais  as  dnco 
cachoelras — ^Lages,  P&u  Grande,  Bananeiras,  GuaJarA — Guassti  e  Guajard- 
Mirim  que  se  seguem  no  rio  Mamor^,  isto  4,  mais  67  Kilometros  nesse  rio. 

Deve-se  attribuir  &  Serra  Geral  a  formagfto  das  cachoelras  do  rio  Madeira, 
e  das  dos  affluentes  da  margem  direita  do  Amazonas  a  leste  do  Madeira  at6  o 
Tocantins ;  assim  vemos  que  o  rio  Purtis  n&o  tem  cachoelras  at^  proximo  de  suas 
cabeceiras. 

Toda  a  regi&o  cisandina  pertencente  ao  Perti  e  &  Bolivia  desde  12**  de  Lat.  S. 
at6  19**  S.,  abrangendo  portanto  uma  zona  de  7  gr&us  vem  a  ser,  logo  que  haja 
uma  communicag&o  regular  na  secgSLo  encachoeirada  do  Madeira  e  do  Mamor§^ 
tributaria  do  rio  Madeira. 

ESssa  regiSo  tem  uma  popula^So  de  2  milhdes  de  habitantes. 

O  rio  I^iadeira  desd^  o  sen  iniclo  segue,  com  pequenas  variantes  at6  um  pouco 
acima  da  cachoeira  Araras,  um  rumo  Norte,  dahi  se  desvia  para  noroeste  at^  a 
foz  do  rio  Abunft,  depois  corre  para  nordeste  at^  a  cachoeira  de  Pederneiras, 
deste  ponto  corre  para  leste  at^  a  confluencia  do  rio  Mutum  Parana  e  entSo 
continue  sempre  na  direcc&o  nordeste  at^  a  sua  foz  no  Amazonas. 

E'  muito  menos  sinuoso  que  o  Purtis. 

£2m  Outubro  comega  o  degelo  dos  Andes  e  principiam  as  chuvas  no  Madeira 
e  Mamor^ 

Em  Novembro  j4  estA  estabelecida  a  enchente  do  rio,  a  qual  em  Feverelro 
chega  a  elevar-se  ao  raaximo,  14  metres  em  St*  Antonio. 
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Em  Abril  desapparecem  as  chnvas. 

A  vasante  dura  pelos  mezes  de  Maio,  Junho  e  Julho. 

Essas  enchentes  alteram,  augmentando  em  extensSo  a  navlgabilidade  do 
Amazonas  e  seus  affluentes  e  formam  novos  canaes,  furos,  lagOas,  etc.;  assim 
6  que  se  calcula  em  50,000  kilometros  a  navegaQ&o  do  Amazonas  e  avalia-se  pelo 
dobro  nas  enchentes. 

PRODUCgOES  DA  SEGIAO  TRIBVTABIA. 

Os  productos  da  flora  boliviana  s&o  Tariadissimos  e  pertencem  6s  dnas  zonas, 
torrida  e  temperada. 

Toda  a  regifto  banhada  pelos  affluentes  do  Madeira  d&  os  productos  da  xona 
torrida  o  cacau,  a  baunilha,  o  algodfto,  a  canna  de  assucar,  o  fumo,  o  caf^  a 
borracha,  mllho,  arroz,  etc.;  nas  encostas  dos  Andes  e  nos  planaltos  entre  as 
cordilhelras,  devido  aos  effeitos  da  altitude  os  productos  sfio  da  zona  temperada* 
a  uva,  OS  cereaes,  etc. 

Ha  mais  os  productos  proprios  da  regifio  andina,  a  coca,  a  quina,  etc. 

A  maior  parte  desses  productos  sfio  sylvestres. 

A  lavoura  do  valle  Madeirense  6  muito  acanhada  por  falta  de  communicagdes 
facels;  pois  nfto  podendo  ter  consumidores  para  os  seus  productos  s6  plan  tarn 
o  necessario  para  si. 

No  Departamento  do  Benl  ha  muita  creagfio  de  gado  bovino,  que  poderft 
mais  tarde  abastecer  aos  mercados  do  Amazonas,  onde  o  Kilo  de  came  custa 
21000  rs. 

Afflrma-se  que  matam  alii  muitas  vezes  urn  boi  simplesmente  para  o  aprovel- 
tamento  do  couro  no  enf ardamento  de  mercadorias.* 

Gonvem  aqui  notar  que  as  cargas  destinadas  a  transitar  pelo  alto  Madeira, 
i&  vem,  quer  da  Europa,  quer  da  Bolivia  acondicionadas  em  volumes  portateis 
piira  facilitar  as  varias  baldeagdes  nas  cachoeiras. 

Da-se  tambem  esse  facto  na  alta  Bolivia  no  transporte  de  cargas  por  tropilhas 
de  Llamas. 

Madeibas. 

Ha  duas  riquezas  naturaes  no  Brasil,  que  alnda  estfto  por  assim  dizer  inex- 
liloradas :  a  mineragSo  e  as  madeiras. 

A  minerac&o  precisa  de  leis  adequadas  para  que  se  desenvolva. 

As  madeiras,  porem,  estfto  ahi  promptas,  exigindo  apenas  do  homem  algom 
trabalho  em  abater  as  arvores. 

O  Brasil  acha-se  coberto  em  grandes  extens5es  por  florestas. 

Ha  um  senSo  nessa  industria  quanto  ao  litoral  do  paiz. 

O  transporte  das  madeiras  deve  ser  feito  por  motivos  economicos  por  agua, 
isto  ^,  pelos  rios  em  cujas  margens  forem  cortadas  e  pelos  quaes  descem  em 
forma  de  balsa. 

Do  rio  Parahyba  do  Sul  at^  o  Chuy  nSo  ha  um  rio  sequer  de  alguma  im- 
portancia  quanto  ao  curso;  pois  devido  a  dlsposlgfio  orographica  da  regi£Lo  as 
aguas  correm  para  o  Parand. 

Do  Parahyba  do  Sul  ao  S.  Francisco  varios  rios  caudalosos  desembocam  no 
Atlantico  e  6  essa  secgllo  do  litoral  a  que  est&  em  melhores  condigOes  para  tal 
commercio. 

De  Alagdas  para  o  Norte  s<5  o  MaranhSo  apresenta  algumas  vantogens,  por 
faltnrem  aos  outros  Estados  rios  importantes  que  desaguem  no  Atlantico  e  cor- 
ram  por  entre  mattas. 

Como  isso  differe  quanto  ao  valle  do  Amazonas!  Ld  existe  um  deposito 
incalculavel  de  madeiras  e  Id  se  estende  a  r^le  fluvial  do  Amazonas  para  trans- 
portal-as. 
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Que  exhuberanda  na  flora  daquella  opulentlssima  regifto ! 

Conforme  ponderou  Maury,  numa  parte  do  anno  os  ventos  de  Nordeste  e 
noutro  OS  de  Sudeste  carregam  as  evaporagCes  do  Atalantico  e  vem  espargll-as 
em  forma  de  chuvas  sobre  o  interior  do  nosso  contlnente,  suayisando  os  ardores 
do  clima  e  viviflcando  a  sua  flora. 

Por  outro  lado  o  degelo  dos  Andes  desde  o  equador  at^  19**  Lat  Sul.  vem 
engrossar  as  aguas  de  todos  os  tributarios  do  rio-mar,  dalli  procedentes,  enche- 
os,  fal-os  transbordar,  cobrindo  grandes  superficies  de  terra  e  ahi  produzindo 
com  o  calor  a  prodiglosa  pompa  vegetal. 

Na  enchente  as  impetuosas  torrentes  yfto  alulndo  as  margens  do  rio,  derm- 
bando  as  arvores  Que  encontram,  entregando-as  &s  correntezas,  pelas  quaes  sSo 
arrastadas  em  yiagem  forgada  para  o  desconhecido. 

B6  se  detem  na  sua  Jornada  nas  cachoeiras  do  Madeira.  E*  na  cachoeira  do 
Madeira  e  no  Salto  Tlieotonio  que  devido  &s  clrcumstanclas  topographicas  caem 
nos  remansos  emaranhadas  umas  &s  outras,  formando  assim  ilhas  de  troncos. 

Logo  abaixo  do  Salto  Theotonio  ha  um  verdadeiro,  tbeeouro  nesse  genero — 
uma  ilha  de  troncos  de  cedro. 

Considerando-se  que  ao  p4  desses  depositos  de  madeira  se  encontra  a  forga 
motriz  para  o  emprego  das  serras  e  que  1&  est&  o  rio  para  transportal-a  a  um 
porto,  podemos  imaglnar  qual  n2Lo  aer&,  no  futuro,  a  activldade  commercial  e 
industrial  quanto  a  esse  producto. 

As  madeiras  poderSo  mesmo  descer  pelo  rio  em  forma  de  Jangadas  at^  nm 
por  to  donde  sejam  remettidas  directamente  para  Europa  e  Norte  America. 

A  respeito  desse  producto  procurou-me  no  Rio  de  Janeiro,  quando  esteve  na 
nossa  capital,  o  Sr.  Frank  W.  Bickned,  agente  especial  do  ministerio  da  Agri- 
cultura  dos  Estados  Unidos  da  America  do  Norte. 

Esse  cavalheiro  numa  conferencia  que  tivemos  me  forneceu  informagSes  inte- 
ressantes  sobre  tal  assumpto. 

Pelo  enorme  desenvolvimento  no  consumo  pelas  construcgdes  de  carpintaria, 
marinha,  engenharia,  fabrico  de  moveis  e  outras  industrias,  a  madeira  escasseia 
hoje  em  Norte  America. 

J&  se  corta  alii  o  pinho  ainda  verde,  tal  6  a  sua  falta. 

Os  Americanos  procuram  com  anciedade  regi5es  florestaes  que  Ihes  possam 
fornecer  as  madeiras  exigidas  pelas  necessidades  industriaes. 

O  exhaurimento  nessa  producgfto  vae-se  dando  tambem  noutros  palzes. 

E'  na  Amazonia  onde  o  mundo  inteiro  se  poder&  abastecer  desse  producto  por 
longos  annos  sem  receio  de  o  yer  exgotar-se. 

Ainda  mais,  a  dlrecgSo  do  curso  do  Madeira,  sempre  nordeste,  facillta,  encur- 
tando  0  conunercio  dessa  regi&o  com  a  Europa  e  America  do  Norte. 

O  FUTUBO  DA  AlCAZONIA. 

A  industria  extractiva  e  especialmente  a  borracha  ser&  por  muito  tempo  o 
principal  attractiyo  para  a  immigrac&o  do  Amazonas  e  com  sens  pingues  lucros 
delxard  em  olvido  a  lavoura  naquellas  terras  uberrimas. 

Ha  certa  analogia  entre  a  Amazonia  e  a  California  do  periodo  da  febre  do 
ouro. 

Aqui  todas  as  yistas  estSo  voltadas  para  a  extracg&o  da  gomma  elastica, 
alii  s<5  se  cuidava  em  descobrlr  as  mlnas  do  metal  precioso.  Todos  os  generos 
essenciaes  a  yida  eram  carlssimos  lA  como  o  sSo  aqui. 

Naturalmente  acontecerd  cA  o  mesmo  que  na  California. 

Os  primeiros  agricultores  e  criadores  que  se  estabelecerem  farfto  fortunas 
ignaes  As  dos  seringueiros,  tal  6  a  carestia  de  todos  os  generos  allmenticios  e 
mercadorias  no  Ajnazonas. 
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Esse  exemplo  fard  augmentar  a  classe  dos  agricnltores,  e  afinal  a  lavoura 
supplantard  a  borracha,  assim  como  na  California  suplantou  o  ouro. 

Actualmente  o  commercio  do  Pard,  o  regatdo  absorve  a  maior  parte  dos 
lucres  do  trabalho  do  seringueiro. 

Com  o  corte  da  lenha  nas  margens  dos  rios,  com  a  derrubada  das  arvores 
para  a  ezportagfto  de  madeiras  e  ainda  mals  com  a  drenagem  dos  terrenes 
alagadi^os,  necessaria  para  as  plantagQes  ird  cada  vez  mais  se  saneando  aquella 
regifto. 

E  chegarA  o  dia  em  que  essa  terra  portentosamente  uberrima,  esse  Eden  tdo 
decantado  por  Maury,  Agassis  e  Humboldt  realisard  os  sens  sonhos,  vird  a  ser 
o  celeiro  do  mundo,  o  future  centre  da  civilisacdo  mundial. 

FUNDAQAO    DE   UMA    CIDADE    NO    8ALT0    THEOTONIO. 

O  Salto  Theotonio  apresenta,  subindo  o  rlo,  o  primeiro  obstaculo  insuperavel, 
pelos  meios  ordinaries,  d  navegag&o  do  Alto  Medeira. 

A  cacboeira  de  Santo  Antonio  6  franqueavel  por  vapor  na  enchente  e  aguas 
Diedias  e  melhorand^-se  o  canal  da  margem  dlreita  offerecerd  passagem  todo 
anno. 

O  nome  do  Salto  foi-lhe  dado  em  bomenagem  ao  Dr.  Theotonio  de  Ousmfto, 
irmfio  do  celebre  Bartbolomeu  de  Ousmfto,  inventor  de  um  aerostato  diriglvel, 
com  que  chegou  a  f azer  experiencias  em  Lisbda. 

Aquelle  doutor  paladino  da  navegagSo  do  Madeira  Id  se  estabeleceu  com  a 
familia  e  fundou  um  povoado  com  o  intuito  de  ofDerecer  recursos  aos  viajantes, 
ua  passagem  das  cachoeiras. 

Haveria  grande  conveniencia  em  se  realizar  a  idea  do  esclarecido  e  abnegado 
doutor. 

O  sitio  apresenta  explendidas  vantagens. 

As  margens  do  rio  alii  se  elevam  de  30  a  50  metres  garantindo  com  essa 
altitude  bOas  condi^K^  de  salubridade. 

Logo  ao  Jusante  do  Salto  d  margem  direita  um  ribeiro  despeja  as  suas  aguas 
limpidas  fornecendo  agua  potavel  e  f acll  desembarque. 

Nob  remansos  abaixo  o  rio  4  tfio  piscoso  que  se  p6de  pescar  at^  com  harpSo. 

Ha  naquelle  ponto  abundancia  de  madeira. 

A  todas  essas  vantagens  accrescentaremos  a  utilizai^&o  da  for$a  motriz  do 
salto  para  todas  as  necessidades  da  futura  cidade. 

CACHOEntAS    DO   BIO   ICADEIBA. 

As  quMas  verticaes  das  cachoeiras,  Juntamente  com  o  comprlmento  das 
mesmas  se  acha  na  tabella  seguinte  (para  a  altura  das  aguas  m^ias). — 
Esiudos  de  Keller. 


Denominac&o  das  cacboelraa. 


1.  ICadeira 

3.  MiMricordia 

Queda  principal 

1  a  oonrantexa  aboizo  do  Salto 

8.  RIbelrfto  2  «  comniteza  abaixo  do  Salto 

3  •  oorrenteza  abaixo  do  Salto 

4  •  oarrentoBa  abaixo  do  Salto. .. .  . 

4.  Perlquitos*. 

8.  Araras 

Araras,  correnteza  abaixo  della 

6.  Pedemelra 

Paderneira,  correnteca  abaixo  deUa. . . . 

7.  Pared&o 

1  •  oorrentesa  abaixo  della 

2  a  correnteza  abaixo  della 

8  o  correnteza  abaixo  della 


Mttrof. 
2.5 
0.6 
4.1 
1.6 
.  2,7 
0.0 
1.5 
0.8 
1.4 
0.5 
1.1 
1.0 
1.7 
1.5 
1.2 
0.5 


Gompri- 
Diento. 


Metroi, 

000 
100 
400 
275 
1,000 
250 
900 
300 
700 
250 
250 
350 
350 
750 
700 
250 
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DenomJnac&o  das  cachoeins. 

Qa<kia. 

Compri- 
mento. 

8.  Tres-Irm&o 

Mdroi, 
0.6 
0.3 
0.6 
0.7 
8.0 
0.6 
0.6 
2.2 
1.0 
0.7 
0.4 
0.5 
0.3 
1.1 
0.3 
0.4 
0.6 
0.8 
0.7 
7.5 
0.3 
0.45 
1.2 

Mdrof, 
150 

CorrflntMta  abaizo  delles 

70 

Do 

160 

Do 

300 

0.  Olr&o.  Salto  prlndpal 

TOO 

Girfto.  correntina  abalTO  do  mffimo. 

20O 

Do 

200 

lOr  Caldftlrfto  do  Inferno 

400 

1  a  correotwa  abaixo 

1,170 
260 

2  «  coiTmit4ffa  abaixo 

3  a  co>T4ntMa  alwlxo. 

150 

4  a  <y>iT(vito*!^  abaixo 

300 

5  «  corrent«sa  abaixo 

120 

lit  Morrinhos , 

460 

Do 

120 

Do 

100 

Do 

260 

Do 

60 

Do 

160 

12.  Salto  Theotooio 

300 

Do 

800 

Do 

160 

)a.  Bftpto  Antonio... 

300 

AS  CACHOEIBAS. 

As  cachoeiras  segundo  as  dlfflculdades  que  apresentain  d  navegacSo,  sfto 
ontre  n6s  denominadas :  saltos,  cachoeiras  e  corredeiras  ou  correntezas. 

Os  saltos  s&o  aquellas  em  que  ha  maior  differenga  de  nivel,  grande  queda 
vertical  em  pequeno  percurso;  cachoeiras  sJlo  as  que  tem  a  differenga  de  nivel 
destribuida  por  maior  extensSo  do  rio;  e  finalmente  na  corredeira  a  pequena 
differeii<;a  de  nivel  ainda  e  mais  atenuada  por  uma  graude  extensSo  do  rio. 

Torna-se  evidente  que  para  estabelecer-se  a  navega^ao  em  um  salto  precisa-se 
fazer  obras  mais  ou  menos  importantes  conforme  as  condlgdes  topographicas ; 
o  valor  dessEis  obras  dimlnuem  nas  cachoeiras  e  ainda  mais  nas  correntezas,  as 
quaes  deixam  de  exlstir,  umas  na  enchente,  outras  na  vasante. 

Quando  a  cachoeira  consiste  de  mais  de  uma  queda,  costumam  dar  os  nomes 
de  cabega,  corpo  e  rabo  para  destinguir  as  varias  secc5es.  Geralmente  a  difll- 
culdade  cm  veneer  a  cachoeira  6  s6mente  numa  dessas  secgSes  por  ser  ahi 
maior  a  qu^a  vertical. 

Al^m  da  sirga  para  a  passagem  nas  correntesas  e  cachoeiras  superaveis, 
usam  alii,  para  a  passagem  dos  saltos,  como  em  outros  i4os  do  Brasil  vararem 
as  can6as,  isto  6,  arrastarem-nas  &  margem  do  rio  de  um  para  outro,  dos  portos 
de  Jusante  e  montante. 

Essas  can5as  n&o  rolam,  mas  sim  resvalam  por  cima  de  troncos  e  galhos  de 
arvores  abatidas  na  occasifto  e  que  estando  cheias  de  seiva  facilitam  a  operacfto. 
No  rio  Tapaj43s  no  varadouro  do  Salto  Augusto  o  processo  ^  mais  aperfei^oado, 
collocam  a  canda  sobre  rodas. 

EsTUDOs  E  Projecto  Keller. 

PLANOS   INCLINADOS. 


Em  varias  epocas  se  fizeram  alguns  estudos  e  descripgoes  da  secgfto 
encachoeirada  do  rio  Madeira. 

Entre  os  que  se  destinguiram  devemos  recordar  Ricardo  Francos  de  Almeida 
Serra,  Silva  Coutinho,  Jofto  Severiano  da  Fonseca,  os  engenhelros  Keller,  etc. 

Os  unices,  porem,  que  estudaram  o  rio  para  o  estabelecimento  de  uma  nave- 
gac&o  regular  foram  os  dous  engenheiros  Keller  especlallstas  em  navegac3o  de 
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rlos  e  canaes  e  como  taes  tlnham  sido  antes  Incumbldos  pelo  nosso  Governo,  de 
estudos  nos  rlos  Iguassd,  Ivahy,  Paranapanema,  Paran&,  Parahyba  e  Pomba. 

Estudaram  cada  nma  das  cachoeiras  e  levantarain  uma  planta  do  rlo. 

Depois  de  formularem  diversos  projectos  de  melhoramentos,  se  declararam 
pelo  emprego  de  pianos  incUnados. 

Els  0  que  dlzem  no  sen  relatorlo : 

"  Entre  todos  os  projectos  aquelle  que  trata  de  llgar  a  navegagSo  do  balxo 
Madeira  &  do  Mamor^  por  melo  de  uma  navegagSo  com  barcos  pequenos  e  tranch 
pondo  as  cachoeiras  por  melo  de  planois  inclinados,  on  mortonas,  6  o  que  offerece 
as  maiores  vantagens. 

"  Podendo  os  mesmos  barcos,  que  navegam  entre  as  cachoeiras  ser  rebocados 
pelos  vapores  acima  e  abalxo  das  mesmas  nSo  ha  baldeagfio  alguma." 

Multos  dos  partldarlos  da  navegac&o  nfto  apresentavam  urn  melo  ezclusivo 
para  a  sua  realisagSo. 

D*Orbigny,  porem,  oplnava  pelos  canaes  lateraes  com  eclusas. 

Eduardo  Jos6  de  Moraes  tlnha  a  mesma  oplnifto. 

Declai'oU'Se  do  mesmo  modo  por  esse  systema  em  artigos  no  Jornal  do  (Dom- 
merclo  o  Ck)ronel  de  Engenhelros  Manoel  Gongalves  Campello  Franca. 

Os  pianos  inclinados,  no  emtanto,  devem  ser  preferldos  em  alguns  casos,  j& 
por  ser  menos  dispendiosa  a  sua  construcgSo,  J6  por  n&o  se  gastar  tanto  tempo 
na  passagem  dos  barcos. 

Quando  ha  mals  differenga  de  nlvel,  preclsa-se  nfto  de  uma,  nem  duas,  mas 
Sim  de  uma  serie  de  eclusas,  que  exigem  muito  tempo  para  a  passagem  dos 
barcos,  alem  de  consumlr  grande  capital  na  sua  construcgfto. 

Essas  vantagens  dos  pianos  inclinados  sobre  as  eclusas  sfto  reconhecidas  por 
alguns  autores. 

Els  o  que  diz  William  Macquorn  Rankine,  tratando  dos  diversos  systemas  de 
pianos  inclinados:  "To  save  the  time  and  water  expended  in  shifting  boats 
from  one  level  to  another  by  means  of  locks,  inclined  planes  are  used  on  some 
canals." 

No  perlodico  Scientific  American  de  15  de  Novembro  de  1902  encontra-se  uma 
descripcfto  do  canal  Morris  na  America  do  Norte. 

Esse  canal  comega  no  rlo  Delaware,  passa  em  Newarte  e  termina  em  Jersey 
City  no  Estado  de  Nova  Jersey. 

Tem  de  estensSLo  102  milhas. 

Os  barcos  s£lo  dlvidldos  em  dous,  que  facilmente  se  unem,  e  cada  um  carrega 
45  toneladas. 

Nesse  canal  6  empregado  exdusivamente  pianos  inclinados  para  veneer 
differengas  de  nlveL 

O  piano  mals  notavel  6  o  que  est&  perto  de  Washington  em  Nova  Jersey,  o 
qual  sobe  100  p^  em  1000  de  estensfto. 

Em  outro  numero  do  mesmo  period Ico,  o  do  dia  3  de  Setembro  de  1904,  vem 
um  artlgo  sobre  um  grande  melhoramento  no  systema  de  pianos  inclinados, 
feito  pelo  Sr.  Gordon  Gale  Thomas,  engenheiro  em  chefe  do  Grand  Junction 
Canal  e  seu  imilo  James  em  Foxton,  condado  de  Leicester,  na  Inglaterra. 

A  construcgdo  e  Installagfto  foi  entregue  &  firma  dos  Srs.  Glvlnne,  de  Ham- 
mersmith, Londres,  que  sfto  os  autores  desse  artlgo. 

Delxo  de  dar  a  descripgSo  de  todo  o  processo,  que  pode  ser  lido  naquelle 
perlodico,  extrahindo  dahi  apenas  a  noticia  dos  fellzes  resultados  obtldos  com 
esse  melhoramento. 

Diz  0  missivista : 

**  Para  evltar  as  grandes  demoras  na  passagem  das  eclusas  foi  Inventado  um 
novo  systema  de  communlcagao  pelos  Srs.  Gordon  e  James  B.  Thomas  da 
Inglaterra,  e  estA  JA  funcclonando  em  Foxton,  Condado  de  Leicester.    O  fim 
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desta  InvengSo  ^  abolir  completamente  as  eclusas  e  empregar  melos  mecanicoa 
para  fazer  subir  e  descer  os  barcos  de  um  para  outro  piano." 

Eis  aqui  a  conclusfto  do  artigo : 

"A  economla  de  tempo  6  mnito  importante.  Em  vez  de  gastar-se  li  hora  na 
passagem  de  um  barco,  como  antes  se  fazia  pela  escada  de  10  eclusas,  um  barco 
p6de  ser  transportado  de  um  nlvel  no  outro  em  12  mlnutos. 

**  Facilmente  se  p<5de  imaglnar  que  nessas  condig(5es  multo  malor  tonelagem 
pMe-se  passar  por  este  systema  do  que  pelo  anterior.  Tomando  15  mlnutos  de 
intervallo  entre  as  operagdes,  6,000  toneladas — ^toneladas — 8.000  para  clma  e 
outras  tantas  para  balxo  podem-se  transportar  no  trabalho  diario  de  12  boras. 

O  custo  deste  servigo  nessas  condlgCes  tem  regulado  em  $610  por  dla,  in- 
dulndo-se  nessa  quantidade  carv&o,  azeite  e  serrlgo  ". 

Dabl  se  conclue  al^m  da  economla,  a  grande  capacidade  de  trafego  inherente 
ao  systema  escolhido. 

Do  relatorlo  do  Consul  Geral  dos  Estados  Unldos  no  Rio  de  Janeiro,  o  Sr. 
Eugene  Seeger  publlcado  no  Jornal  do  Commerclo  de  21  de  Outubro  de  1902 
extrahlmos  o  segulnte  da  sua  referenda  ao  prlvlleglo  de  navegag&o  do  Alto 
Madeira : 

"A  navegacSo  no  Amazonas  6  llvre  at^  Tabatlnga  (cidade  brasllelra  nos 
llmltes  com  o  PerU)  e  no  sen  affluente,  o  Madeira,  &t6  a  frontelra  da  Bolivia,  o 
Dr.  Souto  Malor  tem  o  privilegio  excluslvo  de  navegagSo  e  o  dlrelto  de  cobrar 
passagem  aos  barcos  estranhos  e  na  Bolivia  a  navegagSo  6  llvre  em  toda  a 
parte.  Por  ahl  se  evldencla  que  o  Dr.  Souto  Malor  domlna  uma  poslgflo  es- 
trateglca  de  grande  Importanda  no  commerclo  externo  da  Bolivia. 

Transmltti  com  este  um  esboco  do  rio  Madeira  e  das  cataratas,  e  posso  ar- 
ranjar  facilmente  todas  as  informa^^Oes  minuciosas  desejadas  pelas  pessoas  que 
tiverem  Interesse  neste  assumpto. 

Dlsse  o  Snr.  Lauro  Mttller,  actual  Mlnlstro  de  Estrangelros,  no  seu  rela- 
torlo de  1903,  quando  Mlnlstro  da  Yiagflo : 

''Levados  a  elfelto  taes  melboramentos,  desapparecer&  a  selu(;fto  de  con- 
tinuldade  na  navegac&o  dos  rios  Madre  de  Dlos,  Benl  e  Madeira,  sendo  que  este, 
da  cachoelra  de  Sto  Antonio  at^  Belem,  no  Estado  do  Par&,  ^  navegado,  ha  alguns 
annos,  por  vapores  da  Amazon  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

Sfto  cerca  de  55  leguas  do  rlo  Madeira  que  se  pretende  tornar  navegaveis  por 
vapor,  e  que  darSo  sahida  fadl  A  producg^o  da  Republlca  da  Bolivia  pelo 
Amazonas. 

Multo  f6ra  para  desejar  se  extendesse  o  melhoramento  do  Madeira  at6  Gua- 
Jar&-Mlrm,  limite  superior  da  parte  encachoelrada,  aflm  de  se  poder  aproveitar 
a  navegagfio  llvre  do  Guapor^  at^  Matto  Grosso. 

Por  esta  forma  ficaria  estabeledda  uma  linha  fluvial  de  813  leguas  de  ez- 
tensfto,  ligando  ao  oceano,  nfio  s6  o  interior  do  nosso  longinquo  Estado  de  Matto 
Qroeso  como  o  da  Republlca  da  Bolivia. 

VaNTAGENS  da  NAVEOAgAO  SOBBE  A  ESTBADA  DE  FEBBO. 

Tomam-se  evidentes  as  segulntes  vantagens  sobre  uma  ferro-vla  naquella 
regifto : 

1 — Menor  custo  na  construcgfto. 

2 — Frete  multo  mais  barato. 

8 — ^Prazo  menor  para  a  preparo  do  rlo. 

4 — ^Nenhuma  baldeagSo  para  a  carga. 

A  segunda  vantagem,  consequencla  da  prlmelra,  ^  sempre  verlficada  quando 
por  imprudencia  se  construe  uma  estrada  de  ferro  d  margem  de  um  rio  suscep- 
tive! de  navegac&o. 
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A  concurrencla  felta  pelo  transporte  fluvial  ^  multo  prejudicial  ao  terrestre. 

Esse  facto  parece  estar-se  manlfestando  com  a  "  Estrada  Madeira  Mamor^ '% 
devldo  aos  habltantes  daquella  zona  preferlrem  mandar  os  seus  productos  pelo 
rio,  apezar  das  cachoelras.  (Vide — ^Brasll  Ferro  Carrll— de  15  de  Setembro  de 
1915.) 

MeLHOBAMENTOS   NOS   RiOS  PABA  UMA  NAVEQAgAO   EOONOMICA. 

Os  rlos  tern  representado  Importante  papel  na  expIoragSo  e  povoamento  do 
Interior  da  America  do  SuL 

O  BrasU  possue  vasta  rdde  fluvial,  mas  nfio  a  tern  convenlentemente  aprovel- 
tado. 

Varies  Palzes  da  Europa  e  os  Estados  Unldos,  alem  das  ferro-vlas,  utillsam-se 
dos  rlos  e  constr6em  canaes  como  melo  de  transporte. 

Entretanto  multa  gente  adlantada  prefere  fazer  uma  estrada  de  ferro  mar- 
ginal a  melhorar  ou  preparar  um  rlo  para  a  navega^&o. 

£  condemnado  como  Inutil  o  rlo,  quando  nfio  6  francamente  navegavel. 

O  querer  tudo  ou  nada,  como  pensam  alguns,  ou  por  outra— desprezar  o  bom — 
a  navegagfto  fluvial  por  nSo  consegulr  o  optimo — a  ferro-vla,  6  absurdo. 

Entretanto  as  margens  dos  rlos  mals  do  que  as  ferrovlas  devem  attrahlr  os 
colonos,  pols  alem  do  transporte  barato,  1&  encontram  o  essenclal  A  vlda — a  agua» 
o  allmento  pela  pescarla  ou  caga,  a  lenha,  etc. 

Mas  a  verdade  4  que  ezceptuando  em  alguns  rlos  grandes  a  navegagfio  no 
estado  natural  4  quasi  sempre  Imposslvel. 

Dlsse  o  Sr.  Walter  Hammond,  engenhelro  chefe  da  E.  F.  Paullsta  no  sen 
relatorio  em  1886: 

"  O  Sena,  o  Rheno,  o  Rhodano,  o  Danublo,  na  Europa,  o  Alleghany,  o  Ohlo^ 
nos  Estados  Unldos,  entre  multos  e  multos  outros,  s6  foram  navegavels  depols 
do  trabalho  de  desobstruci^o,  e  conservagfto  da  agua  por  melo  de  repressas,  e 
outros  melos  indlcados  pela  sclencla." 

Os  Norte  Americanos  Inventaram  um  systema  economlco  de  navegagflo  in- 
terior, por  melo  de  barcos  de  fundo  chato,  perfeitamente  adaptavel  A  do  con- 
tlnente  Sul-Amerlcano,  onde  multos  rlos  volumosos  tornam-se  rasos  em  alguns 
pontes. 

Juntando-se  ao  uso  desses  barcos  o  emprego  de  pianos  Incllnados  para  veneer 
as  grandes  dllferen(;as  de  nlvel,  como  se  v6  no  Morris  Canal  e  como  foram 
descriptos  por  Keller,  adqulrlr-se-ha  o  melo  de  obter  vias  aquatlcas,  satlsf azendo 
As  prlmelras  necessldades  de  palzes  ainda  pouco  povoados. 

SerA  multo  dlfficlal  preparar  um  rlo  para  uma  navegagfto  economlca? 

Um  dos  prlmelros  services  afim  de  preparar  um  rlo  4  Ilvral-o  de  arvores 
submersas.    Sobre  esse  assumpto  dlz  o  Sr.  Walter  Hammond : 

**  O  pensamento  geral,  que  a  navegagSo  de  rlos  tortuosos  com  pouca  agua,  e 
com  multas  cachoelras  e  corredelras,  6  nmlto  dlfficultado  por  arvores  bolando, 
ou  submersas  nos  canaes,  6  Intelramente  sem  fundamento,  pols  o  trabalho  de 
desobstruccAo  dos  canaes  destes  obstaculos  ^  multo  inslgnlficante  como  prova  o 
seguinte : 

"N*um  trecho  do  rlo  Mogyguassd  de  90  kilometres  na  parte  denomlnada 
'Pantanaes'  o  lelto  fol  completamente  desobstruldo  por  uma  turma  de  10 
homens,  em  7  semanas,  de  todas  as  arvores  e  outras  obstrucQ5es  semelhantes; 
accumulagdes  de  todos  os  seculos  passados  I ". 

Depols  de  feltos  os  estudos  nas  corredelras,  cachoelras  e  saltos,  denomlnacfto 
dada  pelos  nossos  As  cachoelras,  conforme  a  proporgfto  da  queda  vertical  e  da 
extensAo  das  mesmas  6  que  se  p6de  dlzer  qual  o  melhoramento  a  appllcar  em 
cada  um  desses  obstaculos  A  navegagSo. 
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Geralmente  nas  duas  primelras  classes  o  que  se  deve  fazer  4  rectificar  o 
canal  desobstrulndo,  aprofundando,  alargando,  ou  represando  e  avolumando  as 
aguas  para  o  canal  preferido,  se  ha  mais  de  urn,  por  melo  de  barragens. 

Nessas  duas  classes  tern  grande  infiuencia  a  altura  das  aguas ;  umas  cachoel- 
ras  melhoram  na  enchente,  outras  na  vasante. 

Em  multas  corredelras  bastar&  o  vapor  e  a  alagem  para  vencel-as. 

Em  certas  cachoelras  e  nos  saltos,  geralmente,  os  melos  a  empregar  sfto  os 
canaes  lateraes  com  eclusas  ou  os  pianos  inclinados. 

Gonvem  notar  que  na  America  do  Sul  usam  desses  meios,  mas  na  sua  forma 
primltiva;  alam,  isto  6,  puxam  por  cordas  as  can6as  nas  corredelras;  e  nos 
saltos  varam,  ou  por  outra,  arrastam-nas  pela  margem  do  rlo,  o  que  vem  a  ser 
um  rudimentar  piano  incllnado. 

No  salto  Angusto,  no  TapaJ6s,  puxam  os  barcos  sobre  rodas. 

Os  melos  appllcados  por  aquelles  navegantes  como  que  indlcam  o  processo  a 
escolher. 

S6  pode  haver  duvida,  quando  se  trata  de  um  salto,  se  deve  ser  o  piano 
Incllnado  ou  o  canal  com  eclusa. 

Conslderando-se  que  as  regl5es  alnda  Incultas  do  interior  nfto  comportam 
meios  dispendlosos  de  transporte  e  sendo  mais  economico  o  piano  incllnado, 
parece  que  este  deve  ter  a  preferencia  na  maiorla  dos  casos. 

Nos  melhoramentos  dos  rios  encachoeirados  dos  planaltos,  attendendo  a  falta 
de  recursos  do  interior  do  paiz,  alnda  escassamente  povoado,  deve-se  tratar 
s6mente  de  facllitar  a  navegaQ&o  existente  pelo  emprego  de  rebocadores  e 
lanchas  e  empregar  nos  saltos  os  pianos  inclinados. 

Mais  tarde  poder-se-ha  fazer  da  prlmeira,  por  assim  dizer,  provisorla  in- 
stallaQ&o,  outra  definitiva»  ampUando-a  com  emprego  do  canal  lateral  com 
eclusas,  etc,  do  mesmo  modo  que  nas  ferro-vias  augmentam  a  bltola  ou  as 
tornam  duplas,  quando  o  augmento  do  trafego  assim  o  exige. 

Convem  que  os  rebocadores  e  lanchas  sejam  apropriados  &  navegacflo  em 
canaes  rasos  e  estreitos  e  que  possam  veneer  uma  velocidade  regular  nas  cor- 
redelras, utilizando-se,  quando  posslvel,  da  alagem. 

Pelo  artigo  do  Dr.  Joaquim  Tanajura  no  Jornal  do  Gommercio  de  3  de 
Novembro  de  1915  p6de-se  v£r  que  os  industriaes  estabelecldos  nos  rios  Gy- 
Paran6  e  Jamary  nSo  esperam  grandes  obros  futuras  e  tern  emprehendido  por 
sua  conta  melhoramentos  naquelles  rios. 

No  Jamary  a  firma  Arruda  &  Irmfio  formou  um  piano  Indinado  com  trllhos 
Decauville  para  facllitar  a  varagfto  na  cachoelra  Samuel  a  94  KIL,  da  foz  no 
Madeira  e  por  esse  melo  faz  o  servigo  de  transportes  de  cargas  e  lanchas  na 
terga  parte  do  tempo  que  se  fazia  antes. 

No  rlo  Gandeias,  affluente  do  Jamary  o  Dr.  Jos4  de  Souza  Martins  Alvares 
Alfonso,  aproveitando  um  igarap^,  abrio  um  canal  entre  aquelle  rlo  e  o  Madeira, 
poupando  7^  horas  de  navegagSLo. 

Na  navega^fio  interior  do  Brasll  em  multos  casos  ha  que  dlstlngulr  ou  dividlr 
OS  sens  cursos  nos  planaltos,  ou  nas  balxadas. 

Os  trechos  navegavels  podera  encontrar-se  em  ambos,  e  os  encachoeirados  na 
passagem  da  prlmelra  para  a  ultima  daquellas  secgOes. 

Os  melhoramentos  do  rlo  para  ligar  as  duas  secedes  muitas  vezes  n&o  exlgem 
grandes  capitaes. 

De  toda  a  forma  nfio  custardo  tanto  quanto  um  ferro  carril,  que  4  o  melo  de 
transportes  preferido  no  palz. 

E'  multo  commum  fallar-se  por  multos  annos  em  tal  melhoramento,  sem  nunca 
chegar  o  dia  da  sua  execug£lo. 
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Ha  dous  casos  especiaes  em  que  os  partidarios  da  estrada  de  f^rro  afinal 
reallsaram  o  seu  ideal. 

O  primeiro  se  refere  ao  rio  S.  Francisco. 

Gonstruiram  a  estrada  de  ferro  de  Piranhas  a  Jatob&  afim  de  ligar  as 
navegagOes  do  baixo  ao  alto  S.  Francisco,  completamente  interrompldas  pela 
cachoeira  de  Paulo  Aifonso. 

NSo  ha  duvida  que  para  aquelle  caso  havla  indicagSo  do  emprego  de  uma 
ferro-via. 

A  obra  fol,  porem,  incompleta,  por  nllo  alcangar  a  navegagao  franca  do  curso 
superior,  separada  de  Jatob&  por  uma  pequena  secc&o  encachoeirada. 

O  segundo  caso  ^  o  do  rio  Madeira. 
Relatorlo  do  Snr.  Antonio  Prado  (pagina  184) : 

As  importantes  obras  que  a  Companhia  Paulista  estA  fazendo,  excluslvamente 
a  expensas  suas,  neste  rio  (Mogy-Guassii),  para  melhorar-lhe  as  condigOes  de 
navegabilidade,  depois  de  haver  mandado  d  Europa  e  Estados  Unidos  o  seu 
zeloso  engenheiro  chefe  o  Snr.  Walter  Hammond,  afim  de  estudar  a  navegagfto 
dos  rlos  encachoeirados,  mereciam  ser  examlnados  pelo  Governo  Geral,  que, 
como  sabeis,  mantem  commissSes  procedendo  a  melhoramentos  em  outros  rlos  do 
Imperio. 

Para  esse  fim  fol  mandado  o  Engenheiro  Benjamim  Franklin  de  Albuquerque 
Lima,  que  depois  de  examinar  aquella  navegagSo,  escreveu  o  seguinte: 

De  accordo  com  as  ideas  mais  modernamentes  aceitas  sobre  navegagSo  in- 
terior, tern  aquelle  engenheiro  preparado,  uas  corredeiras,  canaes  que  apre- 
sentam,  pelo  menos,  0,m55  de  profundidade  na  mais  rigorosa  estiagem,  para 
serem  navegados  por  vapores  de  fundo  de  ago  roda  &  p6pa,  e  calado  maximo  de 
0,42,  construidos  pela  acreditada  fabrica  de  Yarron  &  comp.,  de  Londres,  que 
tem  feito  de  taes  construcgSes  particular  especialidade. 

Tem  consistido  o  melhoramento  das  corredeiras,  no  arrasamento  de  pedras 
que  obstruiam  os  canaes,  na  construcgfio  de  barragens  e  diques  longltudlnaes 
que,  represando  as  aguas  e  encamlnhando-as  ao  canal,  garantem  0,m55  de  fundo 
na  mais  rigorosa  estiagem. 

A  escolha  dos  canaes  tem  sido  feita  com  acerto,  preferindo-se  aquelles  que 
apresentam  menor  declividade  por  seu  maior  desemvolvimento. 

No  intulto  de  economisar  tempo  e  material,  tem  b  Sr.  Hammond  empregado 
barragens  de  ferro  e  madeira. 

Uma  serie  de  trilhos  dobrados  solidamente  em  angulo  recto  e  mantldos  por 
tiras  de  ferro  a  distancla,  um  do  outro,  de  1",50  a  2'",00,  recebe  na  parte 
anterior  pranchdes  de  madeira. 

Uma  haste  que  parte  da  ponta  anterior  dos  trilhos  e  vae  ligar-se  &  parte  supe- 
rior, junta  com  seguranga  os  pranchSes  e  os  mantem  solidamente  presos. 

Essas  barragens,  imaglnadas  pelo  Sr.  Hammond,  sSo  de  grande  duragfto  e 
muito  economlcas  para  a  estrada  de  ferro  Paulista,  onde  ha  sempre  em  abun- 
danda  trilhos  velhos. 

Para  tornar  mais  segura  a  subida  dos  vapores  nas  corredeiras,  adaptou  o 
Sr.  Hammond  d  pr6a  de  cada  vapor  um  gulncho,  movido  pelo  vapor  da  machina, 
mordendo  uma  cad^a  solta  ao  longo  da  corredeira.  Quaudo  movido  asslm,  tem 
o  vapor  uma  velocidade  de  3  Kilometros  nas  mais  fortes  correntezas. 

Desde  que  ndo  ^  mais  necessaria,  ^  a  cad^a  langada  ao  rio.  £  como  se  v6, 
o  meio  de  navegac5o  a  que  os  francezes  chamam  touage,  perfeltamente  appll- 
cavel  ds  corredeiras  de  pouco  fundo,  e  simpliflcado  por  dispensar  o  rebocador 
especial  chamado  ioueur  que  completa  aquelle  systema. 
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A  cad6a  6  fortemente  presa,  por  uma  extremldade,  &  margem  do  rlo  ou  ao 
proprio  lelto  e  por  outra  a  uma  corrente  fina  que  segura  uma  pequena  boia. 

Esta  extremidade  6  tomada  com  um  croke  e  passada  ao  guincho,  que  se  pde 
em  moTlmento  com  o  vapor  da  machlna. 

Si  trata>se  de  uma  corredeira  em  curva,  onde  haja  duas  ou  mais  cadtos, 
toma-se  a  extremidade  da  segundo  antes  de  lan^ar  na  agua  a  primelra.  Essa 
manobra  exige  apenas  dous  homens  e  faz-se  com  a  malor  facllidade. 

Quando  a  corredeira  6  fraca,  o  vapor  passa-a  com  sua  propria  forga,  e  ^ 
admiravel  nSo  s6  a  docllidade  com  que  obedece  aos  lemes  coUocados  ambos  a 
r6  e  movidos  simultaneamente,  como  tambem  &  facllidade  com  que  elle  faz  uma 
volta  intelra,  glrando  sobre  o  seu  eixo. 

Oonhecendo  pela  leitura  do  "Engineering-News"  e  "The  Engineer**  e  por  in- 
formacdes  e  desenhos  fornecidos  pelos  Srs.  Yarrow  &  Comp.,  os  sens  vapores  de 
roda  &  pdpa,  tive  occasl&o  de  verificar  agora  a  excellencla  desses  barcos. 

O  que  mais,  porem,  me  sorprendeu  foi  vel-os  rebocar  tres  grandes  barcas  sem 
grande  esfor<;o  da  machlna  e  quasi  sem  prejuizo  de  velocidade. 

O  vapor  Conde  d'Eu  que  desceu  comigo  at^  a  corredeira  da  Escaramupa» 
rebocando  tres  barcas,  marchou  com  uma  velocidade  de  14,5  Kilometros  por  hora 
na  descida  e  9,5  na  subida. 

O  reboque  fez-se  sempre  a  r^,  com  um  cabo  de  pouco  extensfio,  o  que  n&o 
impedia  que  as  barcas  acompanhassem  perfeltamente  o  movlmento  do  vapor. 

Posso,  pots,  assegurar  a  V.  Exa.  que  o  material  fluctuante  empregado  no 
Mogy-Ouassd  pela  companhia  estrada  de  ferro  PauUsta  6  o  que  mais  moderna- 
mente  se  recommenda  para  uma  bda  navegagSo  fluvial. 

Esse  material  comp5e-se  de  quatro  vapores  de  roda  6  popa  com  as  dimensdes 
declaradas  no  mappa  annexo,  e  16  barcas  para  carga. 

S.  Paulo,  12  de  Mar$o  1886. 

Benjamin  Franklin  de  Albuquerque  Lima. 

As  barcas  calam  0"',40  com  14  toneladas  de  carga  e  O'lTO  com  o  dobro. 

Els  o  que  o  diz  o  Sr.  Walter  Hammond  engenheiro  chefe  da  Companhia 
Paulista : 

Entretanto,  no  caso  de  encontrar  difficuldades  que  n&o  possam  ser  vencldas 
por  meio  de  gulncho  e  correntes,  ainda  restam  os  recursos  das  comportas,  ou 
pianos  Inclinados  com  trllhos  e  carret5es,  para  passar  as  lanchas  de  uma 
altura  a  outra,  por  meio  de  cabos  de  ago,  actuados  por  turbinas;  utilizando 
asslm  a  forga  d*agua,  como  6  felto  no  Morris  and  Essex,  canal  nos  Estados 
Vnidos. 

A  conveniencla  e  a  economia  da  navegagSo  fluvial  ou  os  canaes  artificiaes 
est&o  sendo  demonstradas  neste  momento  na  Europa  onde  a  r6de  de  canaes 
continud  a  augmentar  na  Franga,  Belgica  e  HoUanda ;  na  Inglaterra,  um  canal 
enorme  est6  em  construcgSo,  entre  Liverpool  e  Manchester  para  dlmlnuir  as 
despezas  da  baldeagSo  e  transporte  por  estrada  de  ferro,  entre  aquellas  duas 
ciudades. 

Tambem  na  Franga  a  navegabilldade  do  Sena  tem  sldo  sempre  melhorada; 
asslm  de  Paris  para  o  Interior  onde,  ha  25  annos,  a6  tinham  accesso  barcos  de 
50  centlmetros  de  calado  navegam  hoje  perfeltamente  vapores,  calando  um 
metro. 

Ora  quando  vemos  que  todos  estes  palzes  tem  carvSo  &  porta,  e  multo  barato 
para  as  locomotlvas  das  suas  estradas  de  ferro,  ao  passo  que  o  prego  de  uma 
tonelada  de  carvilo  no  Interior  varia  entre  25$000  e  30$000,  torna-se  Intultiva 
a  urgente  necessklade  que  o  Brazil  tem  em  promover  a  sua  navegaQflo  flu  via  L 

Se  fOr  preciso  ainda  mais  uma  prova  de  alto  valor,  da  apreciai^o  que  ^ 
dada  em  outros  palzes  &  navegagSo  fluvial  ou  por  canaes,  basta  dizer,  que  nos 
Estados  Unidos  e  na  Russia,  onde  os  rlos  e  canaes  estSo  fechados  durante 
quatro  ou  cinco  mezes  todos  os  annos  pelo  gelo,  4  ainda  conslderado  vantajoso 
navegar  os  outros  sete  ou  oito  mezes,  para  fazer  concurrencla  &s  estradas  de 
ferro. 
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LiSTA  DOS  BIOS  DO  BbASIL  COM  OS  8EUS  CUB80S  E  TBECHOS  NATEOAVEIS,  SBOXTinK) 

A  OBDEM  GEOOBAPHICA. 

Na  vastissima  rMe  fluvial  do  Brasil  flgura  em  prlmeiro  logar  pela  extensfto 
navegavel  a  bacla  do  Amazonas. 

Offerece  o  grande  rio  e  sens  affluentes  navegacSo  livre  e  constante  na  ez- 
tensfio  de  52,0  0  0  Kils.,  da  foz  ao  pongo  de  Manseriche,  e  em  affluentes  das 
embocaduras  &s  prlmeiras  cachoeiras. 

Al^m  de  outras  companhias  exlstentes  e  vapores  particulares  a  ''Amazon 
Steam  Navigation  Company"  flcou  obrigada  pelo  contracto  de  1  de  agosto  de 
1895  a  estabelecer  llnhas  regulares  de  navega^o  a  vapor  nos  segulntes  rlos: 
no  Purtis,  com  o  percruso  de  1,014  mllhas;  no  Madeira,  com  o  de  660  milhas; 
no  rlo  Negro,  com  o  de  426  milhas ;  e  no  Sollm5es  at^  Iquitos,  no  Pertl,  com  114 
milhas  de  desenvolvlmento. 

BACIA  DO  AlfAZONAS. 


Ri08. 


Antaxonas,  no  Brasfl 

Affluentes  A  margem  direlta: 

Javary 

Jutaihy 

Jumk  (Segundo  Chandlesa) 

Tefl6 

Affluentes  A  margem  direita: 

Coary 

Purtu  itM  a  forquillia) 

Tem  de  nav.  com  os  affluentes  e  lagos. 


Ifadeira. 

Sea  affluentes  I.  Roosevelt  tem  decarso  1.60O— O  Mamorfie  o  Quapor6tem  de 

navega9fto(De  gui^aiA  liirim  e  Villa  Bella) , 

Tapsjde 

Affluentes  deste  Aiinos  e  Juruena  com  treehos  navegaveis  Xingu  att  Sousel) 
Tocantins  (at4  a  cadhelia  Tapayana-quaiA) 

Affluentes  A  margem  direita:  Mamnhlfo  e  dests  o  Paranan,  tendo  o  ultimo.  < 

Affluente  A  margem  esquerda:  Araquaya 

Affluente  prlnoqHtl:  Rloda^Mortes 

Affluentes  A  margem  esquerda: 

I^a  (at6  Guamte) , 

JapurA 

Rio  Negro  (at«S.Oabrlen 

Affluentes  deste  Rio  Branco 

Trombotas 

Per* 

Araquary  (at4  a  colonia  Pedro  n) 


Extens&o 
navegaTBL 


8,165  km. . . 


800 

700  km.... 
980  milhas. 
90 


240 

1,667'km*.'! 
0,000  km... 


1,684  kil. 
378  km.. 


113  km. 

488 

1,300... 
800 


900 

196  leguas. , 

600  kfl 

240  milhas. 
140  km 


Curso. 


>,57D 

1,066 
1,200 


990 

694 
8,210 


8,240 


1,999 
1,980 
3,640 

600 
3,637 

990 

-2,463 

1,  o4o 

1,661 


960 
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Rio  ParanA,  formado  pdos  rlos  Oiande  e  Pannahyba  (no  Brasfl). 

Rio  Grande  (nav.  entre  a  barra  do  Ribeirfto  Vermielho  e  a  each.  Booalna). 

Affluente  A  margem  direita:  Rio  das  Mortes  . . . 

Affluentes  do  Rio  Grande  a  margem  esquerda: 

Sapucahy  Grande 

Rio  Verde 

Rio  Pardo  e  seu  affluente  Mogy-Quassu 

Rio  Paranahyha  tem  treobos  navegaveis 

Affluentes  margem  direita: 

Rlo  Pardo  tem  treehos  naTegaveis. 


Ivlnheyma  (fo  mado  pelos  BrUhante  e  Vaocarla). 
Brilhante 


Affluentes  deste 

Isnatemy 

Rio  Paragnayo  (no  Brasfl) 

Affluentes  A  margem  direita: 

S  potuha 

Jaurd  e  sea  affluentes  Aguapehy 

Cabaoal 

Affltwntes  do  Paraguay  A  margem  esquerda: 

CujabA  (at4  aquella  ddade) 

8.  Louren^  mais  de 

Taquary 

Mondego  desde  Nioao  at6  Miranda 

Apa 


308 
318 
194 
800 

300 
300 

100 

436 
160 
800 
180 
96 


4,890 

1,868 

990 


967 

496 
908 


896 
2,078 

860 
460 
800 

883 
661 
868 

364 
860 
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BACIA  DO  PARAKA-Continoacio. 


Rloi. 


Ulo  ParanabybA  tern  trechos  navcgaveto— ContinnagJU). 
AfSaenteB  do  Paraxii  A  margem  esquerda: 

TleW 

Seuaffl.  PlradoalM 

Aguapehy  tern  troohos  nav 

ParaDapaneina 

Sea  affl.  Tibae^ 

Itarart 


Ivahy 

Piqulry,  navegaveJ  da  fos  a  oomdeiia  de  NhA  Barbara 

leimgd : 

uragnaya  nav,  a  partir  de  Qarradios  sen  affl  litcuby  nav,  a  partir  de 
PaasoNoTO 


Extens&o 
Davegavel. 


04 

L25 


81 
120 


146 
366' 


Cuno. 


1,122 
880 


900 

580 


858 

'i,'826 
1,500 


BACIA  DO   8.  FRANCISCO. 


RlO  R-  Fivw»fcK»o  (Wll'O,  277,  ftlto,  1*77) 

1,854 

70 
66 
805 
50 
20 
40 

79 

52 

113 

66 
66 
133 
182 
79 
105 
158 

40 

83 

368 

18 
55 

211 

8,161 

Affluentes  do  S.  Francisco  A  mazigem  direlta: 
ParA .; 

277 

Paraopeba 

448 

RlodasVelhas 

1,135 

Affluente  deste,  Parauna 

Jeqnitahy 

277 

Rio  Verde  Grand  

792 

AffluenteB  do  8.  Francisco  A  margem  esquerda: 
IndayA 

260 

Abaet6 

287 

Paracati^ 

637 

Affluentes  deste: 
Rio  do  Somno 

RioPreto 

108 

Rio  da  Prata 

tJmoaya 

501 

Rio  Pardo 

486 

448 

Corrente 

Affluentes  deste: 
Rio  FormoBO 

Rio  Arrojado 

Rio  Grande 

660 

Affluentes  deste: 
Rk)  das  Ondas 

Rio  Branro 

RioProto 

BACIAS  0RIENTAE8. 


Gumpy. . 
Turyassd. 
Mearim. 


Affluentes  deste: 

Pindai^ 

Grajahd  e  o  all  Sant'  Anna  com  48 

Itaplcurtk  ( liaranhio) 

Monim    


Pamahyba 

Affluentes: 

Urussnhy 

G  ureueia 

Canind^  e  seu  affl.  Plauhy 

RioMundaht) 

Itaplcurd  (Bahla) 

Paraguassu  e  seu  affluente  JacuJpe  nay.  at4  cldade  de  Nasaretb 

Pardo  at^  a  cfdade  do  rio  Prado 

Jequitinhonha  (o  alto  nay.  entre  Ifendanha  e  as  Ubas  das  PaneUas,  obatzo— 

78)  at^  Arassuaby 

Peruipe. 


Mucary 

8.  Uatheus 

Affl.  deste  Itadna 

Rio  Doce  nay.  em  grandes  tredios 

Affl.  deste:  Sussuchy  Grande  grandes  trecbos, 

Cvii6U  com  trechos  nayegayeis 

ICanhoassd  com  trecbos  nayegayeis 

Itapemerim  nay.  at^  Cacfaoeira 

Itaoapuana 

Parahyba  do  Sul 

Ribeira  de  Igiiape  nay .  at6  Xlririca 

Seu  affl.  JuquJA  nay.  at^  Juquiamirlm 

Itajahy 

Affl.  deste  Itajaby  Mirim  nay.  at^  Taboleiro. 


800 
110 
370 

270 
400 
750 
120 
1,212+420 

400 

120 

108 

33 


500 

500 

39 
198 
100 
120 


66 
KM 
150 

30 
120 


800 

'i,'005 

616 

574 

1,660 


1.716 


730 
855 

198 
790 
520 
792 

1.062 
183 
528 
500 


977 
330 
180 
361 


964 

1,068 
502 
172 
340 
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O   MEDITEBBAI7E0   SUL  BIO   GRANDENSE. 

As  lagdas  dos  Patos  e  Mlrlm  ligadas  pelo  rio  S.  Gongalo  formam  um  medi- 
terraneo  de  uns  GOO  Kll,  de  comprimento,  cujo  desaguadouro  6  o  Bio  Grande, 
canal  de  uns  15  Kilometros  de  extensHo. 

A  lagda  dos  Patos  tern  de  comprimento  303  Kll,  e  na  maior  largura  120  Kll. 

A  Mlrlm  tern  de  comprimento  uns  200  Kil,  e  de  largura  de  12  a  60  Kll. 

O  rlo  S.  Gongalo,  o  canal  que  as  une  tem  77  Kil,  de  extensfto. 

Dos  rlos  tributarios  da  lagda  dos  Patos  destacam-se  dous : 

1* — O  Jacuhy,  com  uns  240  Kll,  de  navega^fto,  nasce  nos  campos  da  Vaccarla 
e  corre  successlvamente  de  E.  a  O.,  depots  ao  Sul  e  por  fim  a  E. ;  langa-se  no 
Guahyba  defronte  da  cldade  de  Porto  Alegre.  Este  tem  53  Kll,  de  curso  e  os 
dous  Juntos  616 — SSo  affluentes  do  Jacuhy :  o  Vaccacahy,  pouco  nav.  e  o  Taquary 
nav.  80. 

2* — O  Camaquan  com  um  curso  de  200  Kil  e  navegavel  at^  S.  Jos4  do  Patro- 
dnlo. 

Os  outros — o  Cahy,  o  Slno  (nav.  at6  S.  Leopoldo),  O  Gravatahy,  que  se 
langam  ao  Norte,  e  o  Ara^a,  o  Duro,  o  S.  Lourengo  a  Oeste  sfto  secundarlos  pela 
exlguldade  do  curso  ou  por  serem  pouco  navegaveis. 

S&o  tres  OS  tributarios  mals  Importantes  da  lagda  Mlrlm : 

1* — 0  Jaguarfto  navegavel  at6  Serrlto=36  Kilometros. 

2* — O  Plratlnlm  tem  navegagfio  mais  facll  e  mais  estensa=at6  a  villa  de  Plra- 
tinlm. 

30 — o  Pelotas  tem  36  Kilometros  de  navegaQfto. 

Os  rlos  Cebolhaty,  S.  Lulz,  Taquary  e  outros  sfio  de  menor  importancia. 

A  Baixada  Fluminense. 

Ha  um  grupo  de  pequenos  rlos,  de  curso  pouco  conslderavel,  dlgnos  entre- 
tanto,  de  especial  conm[ientario  por  sua  feliz  sltua(^o  e  pela  influencla  benefica 
que  poderfto  prestar  &  regiSo  por  elles  regada. 

Nfto  Ugam  BstadOB  longlnquos,  servindo  ao  seu  Intercamblo,  nem  representam 
geralmente  de  escoadouros  &  ezporta^So. 

Formam,  porem,  uma  rMe  fluvial  de  300  Kilometros  de  estensSo,  propria  & 
producs&o  de  generos  de  consumo. 

Tudo  isso  se  refere  Aa  redondezas  da  cldade  do  Bio  de  Janeiro  e  de  parte  do 
Estado  do  mesmo  nome,  banhadas  pela  bahia  de  Guanabara.  • 

Multo  se  havia  escripto  sobre  a  desobstrucgfio  daquelles  rlos  e  a  dralnagem 
dos  terrenes  por  elles  alagados  pols  infellzmente  tal  era  o  seu  estado,  ha  poucos 
annos. 

Quem  poz  em  pratlca  t&o  provldendal  Id^a  fol  o  actual  Governador  do  Estado 
do  Bio  de  Janeiro,  o  Dr.  Nylo  Peganha,  quando  na  presidencla  da  Bepublica. 
(1910). 

A  empresa,  n&o  se  pdde  negar,  exlgir&  a\niltado  capital,  mas  a  sua  realisa<;fio 
recompensard  duplamente  todos  os  trabalhos  dispensados  nos  melhoramentos, 
pois  abastecer&,  como  outr*ora,  de  generos  alimenticios  a  capital  da  Bepublica 
centre  consumldor  de  um  mllhfio  de  habitantes  e  a  do  Estado  do  Bio  de  Janeiro, 
Nlctberoy,  com  uns  80,000  habitantes,  e  ao  mesmo  tempo  saneard  a  regido  palu- 
dosa  dos  rlos,  assim  punida  por  elles  pelo  passado  abundono. 

A  zona  saneada  e  provlda  de  melos  de  transportes,  gragas  a  desobstrucc&o  dos 
rlos,  ver&  os  sens  terrenos  valorlzados  e  olferecerd  uma  bda  occaslfto  aos  pe- 
quenos lavradores. 

Era  triste  e  desanlmador  o  estado  em  que  se  achava  a  grande  faixa  de  terra, 
que  clrcunda  a  bahia  do  Bio  de  Janeiro,  tambem  denomlnada  Guanabara. 
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Esses  terrenos,  Injustamente  condemnados,  constituem  uma  vasta  planicle 
de  3  J63  Kilometros  quadrados,  abundantemente  regada  pelas  correntes  oriundas 
das  encostas  das  montanhas  que  a  limltam  clrcumdando,  e  s&o  as  serras: — 
da  Taquara,  da  Tocala,  de  Petropolis,  dos  OrgSLos  e  de  parte  da  serra  do  Mar 
e  de  outros  pequenos  serrotes. 

A  planicie  6  conhecida  entre  n6s  pelo  nome  de  Baixada  Fluminense. 

A  pittoresca  bahia  do  Rio  de  Janeiro  onde  vem  esses  rios  desaguar  mede 
na  barra  1500  metros  de  extensSo. 

Logo  em  frente  na  entrada  se  encontra  a  ilhota  da  Lage,  mals  longe  varias 
ilhas  e  a  Serra  dos  Orgfios. 

Passando-se  a  barra  veem-se  dentro  na  margem  oriental  a  cldade  de  Nlctheroy 
e  na  occidental  a  capital  da  Republica. 

Encontram-se  tambem  naa  margens  da  bahia  outros  centros  de  populag&o  mals 
on  menos  importantes. 

A  bahia  tem  de  cumprlmento  da  ponta  de  S.  Jo&o  6  foz  do  rio  Mag6  30 
Kilometros;  de  largura,  do  rlo  Mlrlty  a  Macacd,  28  Kilometros;  de  clrculto 
148  Kilometros. 

SSo  numerosas  as  Ilhas  banhadas  pelas  aguas  da  Guanabara.  Entre  ellas 
se  dlstinguem  as  do  Governador,  PaquetA  e  mals  de  80  de  dlfferentes  dlmensdes. 

Desemboccam  na  bahia  os  rlos :  Merity,  Sarapuhy,  Ignassti,  Estrella,  Suruhy, 
Mag^  Guapy,  Guarahy,  Macacd,  Guaxlndlba,  e  varlos  rlachos  de  menor  im- 
portancia. 

Nfto  tendo  havldo,  durante  um  longo  perlodo,  o  menor  culdado  na  conservagfio 
dessas  Tlas  aquatlcas,  sens  leitos  gradualmente  flcaram  obstruldos  pelas  vasas, 
troncos  de  arvore  e  desmoronamento  das  barrancas.  Foram  geralmente  at- 
trlbuldos  esses  males  A  expuls&o  dos  Jesultas  grandes  proprletarlos  daquellas 
t^ras. 

Em  consequencla  dessas  clrcumstanclas  transbordavam  os  rlos  nas  enchentes, 
cobrlndo  longos  tratos  de  terra. 

NSo  tardou  a  receber  tal  incurla  o  mereddo  castigo.  As  febres  assolaram 
toda  a  Balxada,  donde  foi  fuglndo  a  populai^fio. 

Delxaram  de  ser  navegados  aquellas  vlas  aquaticas  e  desta  forma  flcaram 
abandonados  aquelles  terrenos  bem  aproyeitayels. 

Corre-nos  o  dever  de  provar  algumas  dessas  nossas  assergdes. 

Fundada  a  cldade  do  Rio  de  Janeiro  em  1565  por  Estado  de  S&  Junto  ao 
morro  Para  de  Cfto,  este  governador  concedeu  grandes  trechos  de  terreno  aos 
sens  companhelros  de  luctas  e  combates. 

Pouco  e  pouco  foram  esses  trechos  occupados  por  agrlcultores,  que  leyantaram 
engenhos  para  a  fabrlcagilo  de  assucar. 

Observa-se  Isto  nos  mappas  antlgos  entre  os  quaes  cltaremos  os  do  Jesulta 
Capassl  e  o  levantado  em  1763  por  ordem  do  Vlce-rel  Ck)nde  da  Ounha  pelo 
oapit&o  Manoel  Yielra  de  Lefto. 

Em  toda  a  orla  da  bahia  diversas  capellas  assignalavam  pequenos  centros 
da  ylda  agrlcola  e  Industrial. 

E  tal  era  o  desejo  dos  Portuguezes  em  estabelecer-se  em  taes  localidades,  que 
dous  dos  primelros  Governadores,  Salvador  Ck)rrea  de  S&,  o  velho,  e  Ghrlstovam 
de  Barros  fundaram  engenhos  o  primelro  na  ilha  do  Governador  e  o  2*  em  Mag6, 
no  fundo  de  bahia. 

Neste  rio,  entfio  muito  piscoso,  havla  grande  quantidade  de  peixe,  bom  e 
saboroso. 

As  fatagas  davam  logar  a  reuniSo  do  povo  nesta  localidade  duas  vezes  por 
anno,  convidados  pelo  proprio  Gonselho  ou  Oamara  Municipal. 

A  isso  se  chamava  ir  ao  poraqud 
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Relatobio  do  Mabqitez  db  Latradio. 

Para  dar  ligelra  id^  da  uberdade  dos  terrenos,  que  orlam  o  litoral  da  bahla 
do  Rio  de  Janeiro  e  dos  circumvisinhos,  que  se  serviam  dos  rios  para  enviar 
ao  mercado  da  cidade  diversos  generos,  basta  ler  a  segunda  parte  do  relatorlo 
apresentado  pelo  vice-rei,  Marquez  do  Lavradio,  em  1779,  a  seu  successor  Luiz  de 
Vasconcellos  e  Souza. 

Neste  relatorio  occorrem  as  relac5es  parciaes  enviadas  fiquelle  Marquez  pelos 
diversos  mestres  de  campo,  commandantes  de  tropas  milicianas  dos  differentes 
dlstrlctos  em  que  estava  dividida  a  Oapitania  do  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

No  districto  de  Itamby  havia  quatro  freguesias,  918  fogos,  17  engenhos  de 
assucar,  2  engenhosos. 

Este  districto  exportava  por  anno — ^255  caixas  de  assucar,  197  pipas  de  aguar- 
dente,  28,500  alqueires  de  farinha,  2,900  de  feiJSo,  2,480  alqueires  de  milho, 
9,600  alqueires  de  arroz,  70  barcos  de  carvfto,  400  barcos  de  lenha,  150  barcos  de 
madeira  de  falquejo,  1,500  duzias  de  taboado. 

A  exportagfto  fazia-se  por  24  portos,  onde  chegavam  saveiros,  e  em  alguns 
pod  i  am  chegar  barcos. 

Existiam  53  carros  de  conduzir  mantimentos,  e  35  barcos  para  o  mesmo  flm. 

Registravam-se  neste  districto  as  villas  de  St*"  Antonio  de  S&  e  Villa  Nova 
de  S.  Jos6  de  el-rei. 

No  districto  de  S.  Gongalo,  Itajrpu  e  S.  Jo9o  de  Icarahy  notavam-se  3  engen- 
hos de  aguardente,  25  engenhos  de  assucar.* 

Exportava  623  caixas  de  assucar,  450  pipas  de  aguardente. 

Ck)lhiam-se  13,800  alqueires  de  farinhas,  2,800  de  feiJSo,  2,061  de  milho,  e  1,150 
de  arroz. 

Existiam  27  lanchas  e  28  saveiros  nos  portos  da  Boa  Viagem  e  S.  Domingos  de 
praia  Grande. 

Nos  outros  portos  comprehendidos  entre  a  praia  Grande  (Nictheroy)  e  o 
Districto  de  S.  Gon^lo  numerava-se  ainda  mais  44  saveiros. 

No  Districto  de  Inhomerim  comprehendendo  as  f  reguezias  de  N.  S.  da  Piedade 
de  Inhomirim,  N.  S.  da  Guia  de  Pacobahiba,  S.  Nicol6o  de  Susahy,  N.  S.  da 
Piedade  de  Mag6,  contava-se  o  seguinte : 

Na  primeira  dessa  freguezia  existiam  3  engenhos,  um  fabricava  20  caixas  de 
assucar  e  10  pipas  de  aguardente ;  o  segundo  18  pipas  de,  guardente. 

Produziam  as  terras  desta  primeira  freguezia  4,320  alqueires  de  farlnha, 
24,150  de  milho,  800  de  arroz,  1,900  de  feij&o. 

Existia  um  porto  chamado  da  Estrella  com  17  barcos.  No  rio  da  Estrella 
podiam  navegar  barcos. 

Na  freguezfa  de  Pacobahyba  nilo  havia  engenho  de  assucar  nem  de  aguar- 
dente. 

Entretanto  exportando  4,000  alqueires  de  farlnha,  2,000  alqueires  de  arros, 
e  3,000  cachos  de  banana. 

Contavam-se  5  portos,  por  onde  trafegavam  9  saveiros  e  1  lancha. 

Em  S.  Nlcoldo  de  Suruhy  achava-se  creado  um  engenho  de  assucar  que 
fabricava  5  caixas  de  assucar  e  2  pipas  de  aguardente. 

Exportava  farlnha :  3,600  alqueires,  arroz,  2,390,  f eijfto  60,  milho,  200,  caches 
de  banana,  17.000. 

No  porto  principal  da  frequesia  contavam-se  6  barcos. 

Na  freguezia  de  Mag^  havia  2  engenhos,  um  exportava  20  caixas  de  assucar  e 
12  pipas  de  aguardente ;  o  segundo  10  caixas  e  6  pipas. 

Esta  fregucsia  exportava  5200  alqueires  de  farlnha,  570  de  arroz,  250  de  milho, 
e  120  de  feij&o. 
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Havla  4  portos  de  embarcaQdes.  O  prlmeiro  com  14  barcos,  o  segundo  villa 
da  Piedade  com  5,  o  porto  de  Iriry  com  21  e  na  Ilha  de  Paqueta  28  barcos. 

J&  neese  tempo  no  rio  Iriry  nSo  podia  entrar  barcos. 

No  districto  de  Irajd  comprehendendo  as  freguesias  do  Engenho  Velho, 
Inhauma,  Iraj&,  S.  Jofio  de  Murity,  Pilar  do  Iguassti. 

Nesse  districto,  comforme  escreveu  o  Mestre  de  Campo  Pernando  Dias  Paes 
Leme  havia  1.000  f 6gos,  27  engenhos  de  assucar,  2  engenhocas. 

Exportava  537  caixas  de  assucar  e  829  pipas  de  aguardente. 

Mantimentos:  farinha  25J50  alqueire,  feljilo  2394;  milho  2326;  arroz  5470. 

Ck>Dtavam-se  33  portos  servldos  por  48  barcos  e  42  canoas. 

O  districto  de  que  era  mestre  de  campo  Andrade  de  Sotto  Mayor  Rondon 
comprehendia  diversas  freguesias  f6ro  do  litoral  da  bahia,  a  excepgfio  de  N.  S. 
da  Piedade  de  Iguassil. 

Nesta  produziam-se  10.000  de  farinha,  400  de  feijUo,  400  de  milho,  10.000  de 
arroz. 

No  rio  Iguassu  havia  5  portos  e  mais  dous  no  litoral. 

De  um  documento  firmado  em  1788  pelo  Julz  de  f6ra  Balthazar  da  Silva 
Lisb6a  16-se  o  segulnte  com  referenda  a  capltania  do  Bio  de  Janeiro: 

Innumeraveis  rios,  portentosas  cachoeiras,  cujas  deliciosas  aguas  regam  os 
admiravels  terrenos  por  onde  passam,  ao  mesmo  passo  que  podem,  a  malor 
parte  delles,  servirem  a  navegagSo  e  ao  commercio,  contem  multa  rlqueza  sepul- 
tada  no  sen  seio. 

Descrevendo  os  rios  que  desenibocam  na  bahia  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  ainda  o 
mesmo  Llsbda,  ao  tratar  dos  rios  diz:  "O  Irajd  navega-se  pouca  dlstancia  at4 
o  porto  de  seu  nome. 

O  Merity  n&o  serve  para  a  navegag^o  devido  ao  seu  pouco  fundo.  S6  a 
permitte  uma  legua  adiante  da. 

O  Serapuhy  dava  navegag&o  por  1  legua  larga. 

Iguassu  admlttia  navegagSo  em  4^  leguas.  Nelle  desaguava  o  rio  Jacar^, 
navegavel  }  de  legua. 

O  rio  Morobay  afHuente  do  Iguassd  navegavel  por  4  leguas.  Nelle  desemboca 
o  rio  do  Bamos,  navegavel  2  leguas. 

Do  Iguassu  6  tambem  affluente  o  rio  Caricambuabo  com  meia  legua  de  nave- 
gacfto. 

O  rio  Inhomerim  tem  duas  leguas  de  navegagao. 

.Nelle  desaguam  o  Jaguare-mirim  com  meia  legua  nav. 

O  rio  Saracuruna — 1  legua  nav. 

Neste  desagua  o  Anhangd,  pouco  navegavel. 

No  Inhomirim  tambem  desagua  o  rio  da  Figuelra,  que  nascendp  na  Serra  do 
Frade,  pdde  ser  navegado  por  canda  at^  a  mesma  serra. 

O  Suruhy  tem  2  leguas  de  navegagSLo. 

O  Iriry  tem  1  legua  escassa  nav. 

O  Mag^  Assu  tem  2  leguas  (nav). 

O  Guaxindiba  tem  1  legua  e  meia. 

O  Macacd. 

O  Guapimirim. 

Por  ahi  se  v6 : 

Jd  nos  fins  do  seculo  18  era  pouco  consideravel  a  navegabilidade  desses  rios, 
entretanto,  serviam  elles  de  vias  de  transportes  de  varios  generos,  como  acima 
flcou  dito. 

Era  de  urgentissima  necessldade  sanear  cerca  de  quatro  mil  Kilometros 
quadrados,  tornando  assumpto  de  valorisagao  terrenos  Inutels  e  summamente 
nocivos  d  salubridade  local. 
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Em  1910  como  vimos  o  €k>yerno  Federal  resolveu  realisar  t&o  grandloso  em- 
prehendlmento. 

A'  testa  dos  trabalhos  technlcos  toi  nomeado  o  Engenheiro  cbefe,  o  Dr.  Fabio 
HoBtilio  de  Moraes  Rego. 

O  movimento  que  J&  se  tem  felto  consta  de  relatorios  parclaes,  apresentados 
annualmente  ao  Governo. 

0  ultimo  relatorio  tem  a  data  de  15  de  Abrll  de  1914 

Ao  encerrar  esse  relatorio  a  commissHo  de  profissionaes  chefiada  pelo  Dr. 
Moraes  Rego  garantia'  que  j&  se  podia  entregar  &  industria  agrlcola  32.000 
hectares  de  terrenos  saneados,  alem  de  cerca  de  10,000  que  JA  podem  ser  cultl- 
vados  na  bacia  do  rio  Estrella. 

Alem  das  vlas  de  communica^So  raarltimas,  fluviaes  e  terrestres,  JA  exis- 
tentes,  a  commlssfto  tem-se  Interessado  Junto  ao  Presidente  do  Estado  do  Rio 
de  Janeiro  pela  restaura^o  das  antigas  estradas  em  vlas  carrogaveis  e  abertura 
de  novas,  de  mode  que  em  qualquer  parte,  fiquem  reduzidas,  tanto  quanto  possl- 
vel,  as  distancias  dos  transportes  para  os  rios  e  canaes  e  para  as  estagCes  das 
estradas  de  ferro. 

Reproduzlndo  tudo  quanto  escreveu  em  relatorios  anteriores,  o  Dr.  Moraes 
Rego  no  Jornal  do  Commercio  de  26  de  Margo  de  1915  offerece  novos  subsidios 
de  tudo  quanto  occorreu  desde  Abril  de  1914  at^  Marco  de  1915. 

At^  30  de  Junho  de  1915  tem  se  despendido  com  as  obras.  de  saneamento  da 
Baixada  Fluminense  11.182,  895,017  rs. 

Entre  esses  trabalhos  avultam  o  saneamento  das  baclas  dos  rios  Merity, 
Sarapuhy,  Suruy,  Surury  Mirlm,  Mag^  e  Iriry,  Sarensito  e  drenagem  da  bacia 
do  Estrella,  saneamento  da  bacia  ao  Sarapuhy. 

Figuram  como  verbas  no  tltulo  dessas  despezas-aterros,  material  fluctuante, 
dragas,  dous  rebocadores,  tres  grandes  chatas  para  transporte  de  lama,  tres 
chatas  para  transporte  de  material,  fluctuantes,  estaleiros. 

O  saneamento  dos  rios  Merity,  Soropuhy,  Suruhy,  Suradas-Mlrim,  Iriry  e 
Mag6  deram  uma  area  de  701  Kilometros  quadrados,  sendo  abertos  nestas 
bacias  alem  de  vallas  de  dranagem  em  uma  extens&o  superior  a  500  Kilometros, 
OS  segulntes  canaes,  todos  navegavels  em  qualquer  occasiSo  por  embarcagSo  de 
1.50"  de  calado. 

Na  bacia  do  rio  Suruhy,  canal  de  Suruhy ;  na  bacia  do  rio  Mag^,  canal  de 
Mag4 ;  na  bacia  do  rio  Sururuhy  canal  de  Suniruhy. 

O  que  d6  um  total  de  25,788"  de  canaes,  alem  de  23939  de  canaes  al)ertos 
nas  bacias  dos  rios  Merity  Iguassd,  Estrella,  Suruhy,  Guapy,  Mag^,  Macacd  e 
Guaxindiba,  ou  no  total  de  50  Kilometros  approximadamente. 

Alem  do  saneamento  das  bacias  dos  referidos  rios  estSo  sendo  abertos  actual- 
mente  mais  5  canaes. 

Para  Justiflcar  os  resultados  que  se  poderSo  obter  de  tSo  notavel  commetti- 
mento,  tomamos  a  liberdade  de  apresentar  o  ultimo  relatorio  do  Dr.  Moraes 
R^so,  opusculo  que  serve  de  honra  a  engenharia  nacional. 

Assim  beneflciada  tfio  vasta  area  de  terreno  voltarfto  os  dias  felizes,  em  que 
a  Baixada  Fluminense  foi  s^de  de  actividade  conmierclal  e  industrial  e  pela 
navegabilidade  dos  rios  desobstruidos  tomar-se-hSo  faceis  os  transportes  por 
via  fluvial,  de  generos  alimenticios  para  as  duas  cidades  de  Nlctlieroy  e  Rio  de 
Janeiro  e  centros  populosos  da  bahia. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  many  opportunities,  as  president 
of  their  National  College,  to  study  the  navigable  rivers  of  Brazil. 
There  are  two  points  that  are  important  for  an  American  to  know. 
In  the  first  place,  since  the  water  which  falls  on  Brazil  reaches  the 
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ocean  in  a  large  part  through  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  it  is 
exceedingly  fortunate  that  up  the  two  branches  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata — ^namely,  the  Parana  and  the  Paraguay  Rivers — ^we  have  navi- 
gation for  something  like  2,000  miles.  The  head  of  this  navigation, 
in  three  branches  of  the  Parana,  is  found  at  waterfalls.  One  of 
these  is  very  large.  If  you  can  imagine  Niagara  Falls  a  mile  and 
a  half  wide  and  not  quite  so  deep,  but,  say,  5  or  6  feet  at  breaking 
point  you  will  have  a  representation  in  your  mind  of  the  wonderful 
power  of  that  great  fall.  The  Ticte  and  the  Tocantins  are  both 
navigable  for  a  great  distance,  but  in  each  case  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation there  is  a  waterfall  capable  of  developing  a  great  many  thou- 
sand horsepower.  The  navigation  of  those  rivers,  as  I  have  seen 
them,  laying  aside,  of  course,  the  Amazon,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
ocean,  is  made  in  fairly  good  boats  of  light  draft,  propelled  by 
steam  made  from  wood,  because  Brazil  is  imfortunate  in  not  having 
a  coal  supply  at  all  adequate  for  either  navigation  or  construction 
purposes.  And  in  Brazil  they  are  putting  in  the  railroads  even  par- 
allel to  the  river — a  fact  which  should  be  noted. 

The  Chairman.  This  question  of  inland  transportation  is  most 
interesting  to  everybody,  and  I  will  just  supplement  one  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  speaker  by  saying  that  the  Amazon,  which  flows  from 
my  own  country  (Peru),  is  navigable  for  ocean  steamers  drawing  26 
feet  of  water,  all  the  year  around,  for  2,600  miles  up  the  river,  right 
into  the  heart  of  Peru;  and  we  have  in  Brazil  the  Parana,  and  the 
Paraguay,  and  with  the  Orinoco  system  of  Venezuela,  they  make 
probably  40,000  or  50,000  miles  of  inland  waters  which  are  waiting 
for  the  hand  of  capital  and  the  brain  of  the  American  to  help  in  the 
development  of  the  inland  country  of  South  America. 

We  will  now  ask  Mr.  B.  C.  Richards,  general  claim  agent  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway,  to  read  his  paper  on  the  very 
interesting  subject  of  the  "  Safety-first  movement  on  American  rail- 
ways.*^ 


THE  SAFETY-FIRST  MOVEMENT  ON  AMERICAN   RAILWAYS. 

By  RALPH  0.  RICHARDS, 
Chairman  Central  Safety  Committee  Chicago  d  North  Western  Railway. 

One  of  the  most  Important  factors  In  the  operation  of  railways  Is  now  and 
probably  always  will  be  the  prevention  of  accidents,  not  alone  because  of  the 
loss  of  life  and  limb  and  the  suffering  and  sorrow  caused  thereby,  but  also 
because  of  the  economic  waste,  the  reduced  efficiency  of  the  organization,  and 
the  public  and  official  criticism  following  in  their  wake. 

For  10  or  15  years  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  safety-first  movement  there 
had  been  much  discussion  in  this  country  among  the  people,  in  the  public  press, 
in  the  legislatures,  and  in  the  Congress  on  the  question  of  prevention  of  acd- 
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dents  by  law.  In  pursuance  of  the  theory  that  fixing  greater  liability  on 
employers  to  respond  in  damages  would  make  them  more  careful  and  thereby 
reduce  the  number  of  accidents  the  employers'  liability  law  and  the  workmen's 
compensation  law — laws  taking  away  the  defense  of  the  fellow  servant,  the 
assumption  of  risk,  and  contributory  negligence — were  enacted.  As  n  result 
the  employer  was  required  to  respond  in  damages  for  the  benefit  of  the  injured 
man  or  his  dependents,  but  without  reducing  in  any  degree  worth  mentioning 
the  number  of  accidents  or  decreasing  the  toll  of  death  and  injury. 

Since  no  reduction  in  the  number  of  accidents  was  accomplished  by  these 
laws,  some  other  method  had  to  be  adopted,  as  neither  the  workingman,  the 
employer,  nor  the  public  could  longer  stand  such  a  drain  on  human  life.  In 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  Grovernment  reports,  this  amounted  to  1 
death  every  16  minutes,  or  08  deaths  every  one  of  the  865  days  in  the  year, 
and  4  injuries  every  minute  of  every  day,  or  5,720  each  day  of  the  865  days  in 
the  year.  And,  contrary  to  the  general  understanding,  only  one-tenth  of  the 
deaths  and  one-sixteenth  of  the  injuries  to  the  workmen  occurred  on  the  rail- 
roads.   The  others  occurred  in  factories,  shops,  mines,  stores,  and  on  farms. 

If  I  were  a  word  painter,  as  a  man  should  be  who  has  a  subject  such  as  this 
to  talk  about,  I  could  visualize  to  you  and  to  every  workingman  and  his  family, 
to  every  employer,  and  to  the  public  what  these  statistics  mean  of  35,000  work« 
logmen  killed  and  2,000,000  injured  every  year.  I  could  visualize  the  suffering, 
the  privation,  and  often  the  destitution,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  efficiency  in 
carrying  on  our  industries,  and  the  loss  to  the  conmiunity  that  follows  in  the 
wake  of  these  35,000  funerals  and  the  vast  army  of  the  crippled  and  the  injured, 
and  I  should  then  be  assured  of  your  active  help  in  the  greatest  movement 
now  in  existence  in  this  or  any  other  country — the  movement  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  human  life. 

The  management  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway,  recognizing  per- 
haps earlier  than  most  of  the  other  employers  of  labor  the  great  suffering 
caused  by  avoidable  accidents  resulting  in  death  or  injury  to  its  men,  pas- 
sengers, and  others,  determined  about  five  years  ago,  both  as  a  matter  of 
humanity  and  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  their  organization, 
to  inaugurate  a  movement  to  reduce  accidents. 

It  was  recognized  that  every  time  a  capable,  experienced  employee  was  killed 
or  injured  it  not  only  brought  suffering  and  sorrow  to  the  employee  and  his 
family,  but  it  was  necessary  to  employ  a  new  and  inexperienced  man  in  his 
place,  thereby  increasing  the  risk  to  the  other  men  in  the  service  and  at  the 
same  time  decreasing  the  efficiency  of  the  organization,  often  very  seriously. 

The  work  of  organizing  and  directing  this  movement  for  the  conservation  of 
human  life  was  assigned  to  me,  and,  as  I  believed  that  only  through  the  active 
x)operation  and  assistance  of  the  men  who  were  being  injured  and  killed  could 
any  plan  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  be  made  a  success,  and  that  if  the  men 
could  be  made  to  understand  the  matter  right  their  cooperation  and  assistance 
could  be  secured,  I  undertook  to  organize  the  movement  on  the  basis  of  making 
the  men  the  controlling  factor. 

Practically  the  only  accidents  that  could  be  materially  reduced  on  the  rail- 
ways without  the  assistance  of  the  public  were  those  resulting  in  death  and 
Injury  to  employees,  and  therefore  during  the  past  five  years  great  efforts  have 
been  made  to  reduce  such  accidents.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  with  the  enthusi- 
astic cooperation  of  the  men  and  the  management  these  efforts  have  been  suc- 
cessful and  have  resulted  in  bringing  about  the  movement  now  generally  known 
as  "  safety  first."    It  stands  for — 

1.  The  conservation  of  human  life. 

2.  The  making  of  safety  men  as  well  as  safety  thiniES. 
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3.  The  elimination  of  the  chance  taker,  who  is  the  maker  of  cripples,  widows, 
and  orphans. 

4.  For  greater  safety  and  regularity. 

The  church  tells  as  that  the  most  Important  work  In  the  world  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be  the  saving  of  souls,  yet  some  people  s^  their  souls 
for  money,  reputation,  glory,  or  to  satisfy  ambition,  love,  or  hate.  But  no  one 
has  ever  been  known  to  sell  life  or  limb,  our  most  precious  possessions,  and 
from  which  none  of  us  will  part  Thus  it  seems  that  the  conservatioii  of  life 
and  limb  must  be  the  second  most  important  work  in  the  world — a  million 
times  more  important  than  the  conservation  of  our  water  power,  land,  timber, 
minerals,  or  coal. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1910,  our  work  was  begun  by  holding  meetings  on  all 
the  divisions  of  the  system — ^flrst,  of  the  division  officers  and  foremen,  and  after- 
wards of  the  men.  Details  of  the  plan  and  the  importance  of  such  organization 
were  carefully  explained  and  the  following  facts  pointed  out : 

1.  That  it  was  the  men  and  not  the  stockholders,  officers,  or  foremen  who 
were  killed  and  injured,  who  were  paying  the  fearful  toll  in  death  and  injury, 
and,  consequently,  it  was  the  men  and  their  families  wlio  would  be  most  bene- 
fited by  the  success  of  this  movement  and  the  prevention  of  accidents. 

2.  That  it  was  the  little  accidents  that  made  up  the  larger  part  of  the  im- 
mense number  of  accidents  that  result  in  death  and  injury  to  workmen,  and 
that  if  the  little  accidents  could  be  stopped  the  big  ones  would  take  care  of 
themselves,  thus  wiping  out  the  whole  accident  business  on  the  road. 

The  following  shows  the  proportion  of  the  little  and  big  accidents  on  the 
North  Western  Railway  for  the  four  years  ending  June  30,  1015 : 

Killed :  220,  being  02.5  per  cent,  or  12  out  of  18,  in  little  accidents  that  can 
be  prevented  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  make  report;  18,  being  7.5  per  cent, 
or  1  in  every  13,  killed  in  collisions  or  derailments. 

Injured :  22,407,  being  07.0  per  cent,  or  46  out  of  every  47,  in  little  accidents 
that  can  be  prevented  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  make  report ;  487,  being  2.1 
per  cent,  or  1  in  every  47,  injured  in  collisions  and  derailments. 

3.  That  12  out  of  every  13  employees  killed  are  killed  in  little  accidents 
and  1  in  the  big  train  accidents;  46  out  of  every  47  employees  injured  are 
hijurotl  in  little  accidents  and  1  in  the  big  or  train  accidents. 

4.  That  the  golden  rule  in  railroading,  "  It  is  better  to  cause  a  delay  than  to 
cause  an  accident,"  should  be  observed. 

5.  That  it  actually  took  less  time  to  prevent  an  accident  than  it  did  to 
report  one. 

6.  That  when  we  needed  new  men,  if  we  had  fewer  accidents  on  our  road 
than  other  lines  had  on  theirs,  we  would  have  the  pick  of  all  the  best  railroad 
men  In  the  country. 

7.  That  we  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  careless  habit  and  acquire  the  safety 
habit. 

8.  That  we  wanted  to  stop  making  cripples,  widows,  and  orphans. 

0.  That  the  greatest  risk  a  careful  man  runs  is  the  risk  of  Injury  from  some 
careless  fellow  worker,  and  that  when  the  careless  man  will  not  change  his 
ways  and  try  to  do  better  he  should  be  put  out  of  the  service.* 

i^In  coDnectlon  with  the  matter  of  accidents  being  brought  about  by  carelessness  or 
thoughtlessness,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  their  report  for  1913  state: 
**  Tbe  commission  again  Is  compelled  to  note  the  exceedingly  large  proportion  of  train 
accidents  due  to  dereliction  of  duty  on  tbe  part  of  employees.  Fifty-six  of  the  accidents 
luvestigated  during  the  year,  or  nearly  74  per  cent  of  tbe  whole  number,  were  directly 
caused,  by  mistakes  of  employees.     These  mistakes  were  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
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10.  That  every  accident  is  a  notice  that  something  is  wrong  with  the  man, 
plant,  or  methods  and  should  Immediately  be  investigated  by  the  person  In 
charge  of  the  work  to  ascertain  the  cause  and  apply  the  remedy. 

11.  That  if  the  accidents  should  be  reduced  50  per  cent,  the  assessments  for 
life  and  accident  insurance  which  the  men  are  paying  ought  to  be  reduced  in 
the  same  proportion. 

12.  That  the  careless,  thoughtless,  reckless  men  and  their  bosses  should  be 
quarantined,  the  same  as  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  smallpox  are  quaran- 
tined.   The  former  are  by  far  the  most  dangerous. 

Division  safety  committees  were  then  organized  on  each  division  of  the  road. 
They  were  composed  of  the  division  engineer,  superintendent,  division  master 
mechanic,  and  one  or  more  representatives  from  each  class  of  labor,  such  as 
engineers,  firemen,  conductors,  brakemen,  switchmen,  signal  men,  trackmen, 
station  men,  brldgemen,  carmen,  telegraph  operators,  train  dispatchers,  and 
linemen. 

Terminal  safety  committees  were  organized  in  the  large  terminal  yards,  the 
members  being  yardmasters,  switchmen,  engineers,  firemen,  trackmai,  and 
carmen. 

Shop  safety  committees  were  organized,  composed  of  all  classes  of  labor  em- 
ployed in  the  shops — always  the  men  who  were  doing  the  work  and  getting 
hurt,  not  the  bosses — ^making  up  the  large  majority  of  the  memberships. 

Local  safety  committees  composed  of  a  representative  of  each  class  of  labor 
employed  in  that  vicinity  were  also  organized  at  outlying  points,  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  interest  in  the  safety  movement. 

These  committees  were  to  meet  once  each  month  and  a  copy  of  their  proceed- 
ings be  sent  to  the  central  safety  committee.  The  men  to  serve  not  less  than 
6  months  nor  more  than  12  months,  to  be  paid  for  their  time  and  expenses 
while  attending  meetings  and  furnished  with  annual  division  transportation. 

'The  central  safety  committee,  composed  of  11  general  and  division  officers, 
representing  all  branches  of  the  service,  with  me  as  chairman,  was  then  organ- 
ized. To  this  committee  all  division,  shop,  and  terminal  committees  report, 
and  all  changes  in  standards,  rules,  and  customs  are  submitted,  and,  if  ap- 
proved, are  referred  to  the  management  for  adoption.  All  matters  pertaining 
to  the  divisions,  shops,  and  terminals  are  disposed  of  by  the  local  committees 
without  referring  them  to  the  central  safety  committee.  Each  division,  shop, 
local,  and  terminal  committeeman  is  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  central  safety  conunittee  that  he  may  know  what  is  being  done,  not  only 
with  the  recommendations  of  his  committee,  but  with  the  recommendations  made 
by  all  the  other  conmiittees.  A  copy  of  the  proceedings  is  also  posted  on  all 
safety  bulletin  boards. 

These  various  committees  are  furnished  also  monthly  and  annually  detailed 
r^K>rts  of  accidents  by  divisions,  statements  of  accidents  by  causes,  and  of 
avoidable  accidents  that  happened  the  previous  month.  Copies  of  these  reports 
of  division,  shop,  terminal,  and  local  safety  committees  are  also  posted  on  the 
safety  bulletin  boards. 

Every  member  of  the  committees  is  furnished  with  a  safety  button  as  his 
badge  of  office,  and  at  the  meetings  is  made  to  feel  that  all  are  on  a  par,  corn- 


noted  by  the  commisBioD  in  lU  last  annual  report,  namely,  disregard  of  fixed  signals; 
improper  flagging;  failure  to  obey  train  orders;  improper  checking  of  train  register; 
misunderstaodlng  of  orders;  occupying  main  track  on  time  of  superior  train;  block 
operator  allowed  train  to  enter  occupied  block;  dispatcher  gave  lap  order  or  used  im- 
proper form  of  order ;  operator  made  mistake  in  copying  order ;  switch  left  open  in  face 
of  approaching  train ;  excessive  speed ;  failure  to  identify  train  that  was  met." 
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iDg  as  committeemen,  not  as  officers  or  employees,  and  that  all  are  full  partners 
and  equally  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  The  order  of  busi- 
ness prescribed  each  month  for  the  different  meetings,  among  other  things, 
calls  for  a  paper  from  some  member  of  the  committee  on  safety  or  efficiency. 

Suggestions  that  might  bring  about  greater  safety  and  efficiency  in  opera- 
tion are  not  only  invited  but  solicited.  Postal  cards  are  furnished  to  all  em- 
ployees on  which  immediate  notice  can  be  given  to  the  chairman  of  the  division, 
terminal,  shop,  or  local  committee  of  dangerous  conditions  and  practices,  so 
that  the  same  can  be  remedied  immediately  without  waiting  for  a  meeting  of 
the  committee. 

Trips  of  inspection  on  special  trains  are  made  over  the  various  divisions  by 
members  of  the  central  safety  committee  and  others  for  the  puriK>se  of  demon- 
strating the  desirability  of  finding  defects  and  for  the  purpose  of  advertising 
the  committee  to  all  the  employees,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  getting  in 
closer  touch  with  the  members  of  the  local  committees. 

On  a  railroad  8,423  miles  long,  running  through  nine  States,  it  necessarily 
took  some  time  and  considerable  work  to  lay  the  foundation  and  to  properly  start 
such  a  movement,  but  on  January  1,  1911,  our  organization  was  practically 
complete. 

During  1911,  the  first  year  of  the  organization,  5,619  different  matters 
were  brought  to  the  attention  of  these  committees  and  acted  upon. 

During  the  years  1912,  1913,  and  1914  there  were  15,135  suggestions  made 
by  these  committees,  of  which  14,536  were  adopted. 

In  1911,  1912,  1913,  and  1914  there  were  257  recommendations  made  by  the 
various  division,  shop,  terminal,  and  local  safety  conmiittees,  changing  stand- 
ards, rules,  methods,  or  conditions  were  approved  by  the  central  safety  com- 
mittee and  adopted  and  put  into  effect  by  the  management  of  the  company,  29 
being  rejected. 

I^eetings  were  held  at  various  points  on  the  system  to  which  the  general 
public  were  invited  for  the  purpose  of  Interesting  them  in  the  safety  movement. 
At  such  meetings  talks  on  the  subject,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  were  given. 

The  management  has  also  prepared  and  has  sent  to  all  school  and  municipal 
authorities  along  its  lines  what  is  known  as  a  trespass  circular,  fully  illustrated, 
calling  attention  to  the  great  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  who  are 
killed  or  injured  when  trespassing  on  the  railroad  tracks  of  the  country,  hoping 
that  school  authorities,  after  having  their  attention  called  to  the  matter,  would 
instruct  children  to  keep  away  from  tracks  and  cars  and  thus  prevent  some 
of  these  unnecessary  accidents. 

We  have  given  to  the  moving-picture  shows  at  the  various  points  along  our 
line  a  set  of  slides  showing  the  danger,  especially  to  children,  of  trespassing 
on  the  track.    These  have  been  very  generally  shown. 

Newspapers  located  at  various  points  on  the  line  have  been  supplied  with 
plates  calling  attention  to  the  number  of  trespassing  accidents,  giving  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  National  Association  of  Railway  Commissioners  to  the 
legislatures  of  various  States  for  the  passage  of  an  antltrespass  law,  and 
statements  showing  the  causes  of  accidents. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  the  last  year  for  which  accident  sta- 
tistics have  been  furnished  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  5,471  per- 
sons were  killed  and  6,354  were  injured  while  walking  on  railroad  tracks  or 
**  flipping  "  on  the  cars.  Fifteen  times  as  many  trespassers  as  passengers  were 
killed  and  28  times  as  many  trespassers  as  passengers  killed  in  train  accidents. 
Thus  14  deaths  occurred  every  day  In  the  year  because  either  we  have  no  laws 
penalizing  trespassing  on  tracks  and  cars,  or,  if  we  have,  we  neglect  to  enforce 
them. 
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I  believe  It  Is  a  conservative  statement  to  say  that  It  would  cost  the  States, 
counties,  and  municipalities  less  to  enact  and  enforce  trespass  laws  than  It  does 
to  pick  up  and  bury  the  dead,  hold  Inquests,  and  care  for  the  crippled. 

During  the  last  25  years  there  were  113,570  persons  killed  and  123,611  In- 
jured (total,  237,181).  In  the  United  States  while  walking  on  railroad  tracks 
or  *'  flipping  "  on  cars ;  156,540  (66  per  cent)  of  these  were  citizens  of  the  lo- 
cality In  which  the  accident  occurred,  mostly  wage  earners;  33,205  (14  per  cent) 
were  children  under  18  years ;  and  47,436  (20  per  cent)  were  tramps  and  hoboes. 

If  the  worthy  chairman  of  this  meeting  should  ride  from  Chicago  to  Mil- 
waukee on  the  North  Western  Railway,  he  would  travel  on  the  best  track  that 
can  be  made,  equipped  with  automatic  signals,  In  a  steel  vestibule  train,  steam 
heated,  electric  lighted,  automatically  coupled,  hauled  by  the  best  known  make 
of  locomotive,  with  power  brakes  and  electric  headlight,  and  all  manned  by  an 
experienced  crew.  If  he  should  be  killed  In  a  train  accident  (which  God  for- 
bid, though  It  Is  possible  but  not  probable),  great  criticism  would  be  made  of 
the  road  and  Its  management,  and  his  death  would  not  only  be  a  great  loss  and 
affliction  to  his  family  and  the  community  In  which  he  lives  but  to  the  country. 
But  let  the  same  gentleman  do  as  tens  of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren do  every  day — ^walk  the  track — ^and  meet  with  death  or  serious  Injury, 
somehow  It  would  not  be  considered  In  the  same  light 

Perhaps  there  is  some  reason  for  this  distinction  In  the  value  to  the  com- 
munity of  the  life  of  a  man  when  he  rides  on  a  railroad  as  a  passenger  and 
when  he  walks  the  track,  but  It  Is  too  deep  for  me.  Every  known  appliance  and 
equipment,  every  practicable  protection  the  mind  of  experienced  men  have  con- 
ceived, are  used  to  protect  the  man  in  the  car,  but  absolutely  nothing  Is  done  by 
the  State  to  protect  a  man  from  putting  his  life  In  danger  by  walking  on  the 
tracks. 

Many  of  us  remember  the  awful  disaster  In  which  the  Eastland  went  down 
and  carried  with  her  nearly  a  thousand  lives.  For  weeks  the  press  was  full  of 
It  An  Investigation  was  made  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  disaster, 
the  persons  guilty  of  bringing  It  about  Indicted,  and  recommendations  were 
made  as  to  how  such  accidents  could  be  avoided  In  the  future.  But  In  this 
country,  where  we  claim  to  be  as  well  educated  and  as  far  advanced  as  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  5,558  lives  went  out  last  year ;  the  same  number,  or 
more,  will  probably  go  out  this  year,  and  so  on  indefinitely  until,  as  a  Nation, 
we  wake  up  and  do  something  to  stop  trespassing.  When  an  appeal  Is  made  to 
the  Congress  or  to  legislatures  to  enact  a  law  to  stop  the  slaughter,  nothing  Is 
done  about  It.  Nevertheless,  laws  Imposing  some  new  restriction  or  regulation 
on  the  railroads  are  passed,  one  may  say,  every  day,  until  there  are  so  many 
no  one  knows  what  they  are,  but  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  trespassing. 

After  our  work  of  organization  of  this  movement  was  well  underway.  It  was 
decided  to  award  a  banner  to  the  division,  shop,  or  terminal  having  the  fewest 
accidents  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  employees  and  its  train  mileage.  The 
central  safety  committee  awarded  the  banner  to  the  Sioux  City  division  In 
1910,  the  Wisconsin  division  In  1911  and  1913,  the  East  Iowa  division  In  1912, 
and  the  Peninsula  division  in  1914.  I  believe  this  Is  the  first  time  that  such  an 
award  has  been  made  In  the  history  of  railroading  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

In  order  to  Increase  the  Interest  in  the  safety  movement  and  recognize  In  a 
substantial  way  the  work  done  by  the  various  safety  committees,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  of  the  division  winning  the  safety  banner  are  given  a 
vacation  of  one  week  with  full  pay. 

Safety  rules  for  employees  engaged  In  the  shops  and  on  the  tracks  were  pre- 
pared and  printed  in  the  various  languages  by  the  central  safety  committee. 
These  rules  are  given  to  every  employee  In  those  departments.    The  central  com- 
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mittee  also  prepared  what  is  known  as  a  *'  card  to  new  men."  This  card  is 
furnished  to  all  men  when  they  enter  the  service  of  the  company,  calling  their 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  being  careful. 

Safety  bulletins,  properly  Illustrated,  calling  attention  to  avoidable  accidents, 
are  pr^ared  by  the  central  committee  at  frequent  intervals  and  distributed  to 
all  employees  and  posted  on  the  safety  bulletin  boards. 

There  are  now  more  than  900  officers  and  men  serving  on  the  difler^it  com- 
mittees. If  Benjamin  Franklin's  saying  is  true  that  the  eyes  of  the  mastx  can 
do  more  work  than  both  his  hands,  surely  900  pairs  of  eyes,  trained  to  look  for 
defective  conditions  and  dangerous  practices,  can  do  more  than  the  eyes  of  1 
officer  or  50  officers.  From  the  results  that  have  been  attained  during  the 
five  years  that  the  safety  organissation  has  been  in  existence  (in  which  time 
the  earnings  and  mileage  of  the  company  have  increased)  a  very  gratifying  im- 
provement has  been  shown  in  the  matters  of — 

1.  Cleaning  up  obstructions  in  yards,  station  platfomusi,  attofpA,  and  round- 
houses. 

2.  Installing  additional  light  and  securing  better  working  conditions. 
8.  Putting  up  railings  at  dangerous  place& 

4.  Covering  gearing,  belts,  and  moving  parts  of  machines. 

5.  Blocking  frogs  and  guard  rails. 

6.  Putting  a  stop  to  dangerous  practices  and  customs. 

7.  Better  inspection  and  repair  of  cars,  engines,  and  machines. 

These  improvements  have  not  only  brought  about  greater  safety,  but  also 
more  efficient  operation. 

A  reduction  in  our  accident  record,  as  compared  with  five  years  on  the  basis 
of  the  year  ending  June  30, 1910,  that  being  the  last  year  prior  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  safety  committees,  is  as  follows : 

Percent. 

207  fewer  employees  killed — a  decrease  of 88. 7 

12,576  fewer  employees  injured — a  decrease  of 29. 1 

8  fewer  passengers  killed — a  decrease  of 5. 4 

1,091  fewer  passengers  injured — a  decrease  of . 23. 5 

216  fewer  outsiders  killed — a  decrease  of 18. 4 

252  fewer  outsiders  injured — a  decre£Lse  of 8. 3 

Total : 

426  fewer  persons  killed — ^a  decrease  of 24. 1 

18,919  fewer  persons  injured — a  decrease  of 27. 4 

In  the  above  statement  all  the  Injuries  to  employees  are  counted  where  the 
employee  loses  more  than  one  day*s  time. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  as  compared  with  1910,  a  reduction  is 
shown  of  66  per  cent  of  fatalities  and  40  per  cent  of  injuries  to  employees. 
During  21  months  of  this  period  no  trainman  was  killed,  and  during  2  months 
in  1915  no  employee  was  killed. 

No  passengers  have  been  killed  in  a  train  accident  in  the  last  two  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  66,468,978  passengers  were  transported. 

Mileage,  June  30,  1910,  7,953 ;  June  80,  1915,  8,423. 

This  means  not  only  that  in  the  last  five  years  we  have  had  426  fewer  reports 
of  people  killed  and  13,919  fewer  reports  of  people  injured  than  we  would  have 
had  during  that  period  on  the  basis  of  the  year  ending  June  80,  1910,  but  it 
means  426  fewer  times  has  the  priest  and  the  undertaker  been  called,  and  that 
426  fewer  times  have  widows  and  orphans  been  made  to  sorrow,  and  destitution 
brought  into  families.  It  means  that  13,919  fewer  times  has  some  one  been 
injured,  perhaps  permanently,  and  that  13,919  fewer  times  has  the  doctor  been 
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called.  In  our  own  railroad  family  we  have  avoided  increasing  the  risk  to  other 
employees,  onr  passengers,  and  patrons  12,788  times  by  not  taking  experienced 
men  ont  of  the  service  and  patting  green  ones  in  their  places,  and  Just  that 
many  fewer  times  did  we  avoid  decreasing  the  efficiency  of  our  organization. 

The  gratifying  results  have  been  obtained  in  our  work  because  of  the  earnest 
and  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the  men,  and  because  we  have  learned  that 
accidents  are  not  inevitable,  as  we  had  begun  to  believe,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  them  could  be  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  care.  And 
because  the  North  Western  men  have  demonstrated  that  '*  safety  first "  stands 
for  the  conservation  of  human  life,  greater  safety  and  regularity,  safety  men 
as  well  as  safety  things,  increased  efficiency,  and  greater  harmony  and  co- 
operation, 90  other  railroads  in  this  country  and  in  Canada,  with  a  mileage  of 
206,059  miles,  have  also  adopted  the  North  Western  safety-first  organization 
or  one  practically  similar  to  it. 

We  have  been  furnished  with  the  accident  statistics  on  16  representative 
roads,  covering  a  mileage  of  60,431  miles,  with  safety  organizations,  for  the 
years  ending  June  30,  1914,  and  June  80,  1915,  which  show  a  decrease  of  34.2 
per  cent  in  fatalities  to  employees  and  18.6  per  cent  In  injuries  to  employees  in 
1915  as  compared  with  1914.  This  would  indicate  that  the  other  roads  in- 
terested in  the  safety-first  movement  are  getting  substantial  results. 

The  National  Safety  Ck>uncil,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  was  organized 
two  years  ago.  There  are  approximately  1,500  members,  representing  corpora- 
tions and  individuals  employing  some  2,000,000  men  in  carrying  on  the  various 
industries  including  transportation.  This  organization  is  probably  doing  more 
in  a  reasonable  and  practical  way  to  foster  and  extend  the  safety-first  movement 
than  any  other  organization  in  this  country. 

About  1,500  North  Western  men  serve  on  these  safety  committees  every  year, 
and  they  become  more  or  less  imbued  with  the  idea  that  safety  must  be  first. 
Eventually  we  hope  to  have  every  permanent  employee  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Railway  serve  as  a  safety  committeeman.  We  believe  that  this  must 
certainly  result  in  gradually  bringing  about  a  higher  regard  for  life  and  for 
greater  safety  and  regularity  in  operation. 

Once  or  twice  each  year  the  chairman  of  the  central  safety  committee  and 
as  many  of  the  members  of  that  committee  as  possible  visit  the  division,  shop, 
and  terminal  committees,  spend  a  day  or  more  with  each,  attend  their  neet- 
ings,  take  part  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  their  committees,  and  do 
everything  possible  to  keep  up  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  men. 

In  this  connection  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  what  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  state  in  their  1912  report : 

Great  possibilities  in  the  direction  of  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  accident 
prevention  lie  in  the  so-called  safety  committees  which  have  been  organized 
on  many  roads.  {These  committees  are  composed  of  officers  and  employees, 
who  cooperate  In  striving  to  eliminate  accidents  due  to  failure  of  men  properly 
to  perform  their  duties.  By  making  "  safety  first "  the  dominant  idea  in  the 
minds  of  employees,  and  continually  pointing  out  methods  for  Its  attainment, 
an  important  step  in  the  right  direction  is  taken. 

Safety  first  is  not  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents ;  it  is  a  question  of  saving 
human  life — the  most  valuable  thing  in  the  world  and  which,  once  gone,  can 
never  be  brought  back.  Safety  first  Is  trying  to  save  men  from  losing  their  legs 
and  their  arms,  that  never  can  be  put  back;  It  is  trying  to  save  the  making 
of  widows  and  orphans,  of  destitution  and  misery.  Neither  officers  nor  laws  can 
do  these  things.  Whether  the  men  themselves  can  do  it  I  believe  is  best  indi- 
cated by  the  following  statement  showing  what  was  accomplished  by  the  safety- 
first  committees  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  as  compared  with  the 
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year  ending  June  30,  1910  (the  last  year  before  the  safety  organization  was 
inaugurated),  and  1911,  1912, 1913,  and  1914: 


1010  (before  the  safety-first  committees  were  orgaalced) 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1916 , 


Killed. 


107 
98 
70 
69 
63 
86 


Isjared. 


8,629 
7,135 
5,907 
6,412 
5,912 
5,203 


Earnings  from 
operation. 


974,175,684.69 
74,918,185.83 
73,698,591.58 
83,035,921.08 
83,677,060.79 
80,779,676.30 


Mileage. 


7,042.82 
8,032.00 
8,172.34 
8,287.61 
8,383.98 
8,423.10 


This  is  a  reduction  of  66.3  per  cent  in  deaths  in  1915  as  compared  with  1910 ; 
in  injuries  89.7  per  cent ;  and  a  reduction  of  42.9  per  cent  in  deaths  and  11.9  per 
cent  in  Injuries  as  compared  with  1914. 

In  the  middle  west  of  the  United  States  the  average  cost  of  railroad  accidents, 
including  the  cost  of  caring  for  the  injured,  is  about  $114  per  case,  so  that  every 
time  we  prevent  an  accident  we  save  $114.  In  the  five  years  that  the  safety 
organization  has  been  in  existence  on  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway, 
with  an  increase  in  earnings  and  of  nearly  450  additional  miles  of  road,  we 
have  had  14,345  fewer  accidents.  Anyone  can  figure  the  saving  in  dollars  and 
cents.  About  the  time  the  movement  started  the  accidents  were  increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds ;  now  they  are  decreasing.  Safety  first  was  started  to  save 
lives  and  increase  safety  and  regularity  in  operation,  to  improve  working  condi- 
tions, to  create  better  feeling  between  the  officers  and  men,  and  incidentally  to 
save  dollars.  Just  how  much  the  movement  has  accomplished  in  this  direction 
no  one  can  tell,  but  everyone  agrees  that  it  has  done  very  much. 

Carlyle  in  his  wonderful  history  of  the  French  Revolution  says,  "  Happy  are 
the  people  whose  annals  are  vacant"  May  not  we  railroad  people,  who  have 
suffered  from  deaths  and  injuries  caused  by  avoidable  accidents,  say,  "For- 
tunate are  the  men  and  their  families  who  work  on  a  railroad  whose  accident 
record  is  vacant."  This  is  what  we  are  striving  to  bring  about.  And  when  we 
exercise  the  same  care  in  selecting,  educating,  and  supervising  new  men  that 
we  do  in  designing  and  selecting  new  engines,  cars,  machines,  bridges,  and 
structures,  we  will  have  taken  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most  important  step  to 
bring  about  the  condition  so  much  desired. 
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EXHIBIT  A. 

K«  R«  B« 

Chairman  Safety  Committee 

CHICAGO  FREIGHT  TERMINALS 

NORTH  CRAWFORD  AVENUE, 

CHICAGO 


Face.] 


Station Location Date, 


Your  attention  is  called  to  following  practice  or  condition. 


Action  taken  or     \ 
Recommendation  s 


Signed, 


If  car  or  engine  reported,  always  give  number  and  initial, 

(Baek.] 
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EXHIBIT  B. 

Chicago  &  Nobth  Western  Railway  Co., 

Chicago,  April  29,  191S. 

TRESPASSING  ON  RAILROADS. 

To  State,  County,  City,  and  Village  School  Auth4>ritie8: 

Gentlemen  :  Your  attention  is  called  to  the  following  statistics  showing  the 
number  of  trespassers  killed  and  injured  on  the  railroads  of  this  country 
during  the  last  20  years,  which  are  taken  from  a  paper  read  by  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissioner  McChord  at  the  First  Cooperative  Safety  Congress 
held  at  Milwaukee  in  October,  1912 : 

Trespassers  killed 86, 733 

Trespassers  injured 94,646 

Total  trespassers  killed  and  injured  on  the  railroads 
of  this  country 181,379 

According  to  the  reports  made  of  such  cases  to  this  company  and  the  New 
Tork  Central  Lines,  these  cases  should  be  divided  as  follows : 

Young  i)eople  under  18  years  of  age,  residing  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  accident,  many  of  them  under  10  years  of  age 25, 000 

Tramps  and  hoboes 36,276 

Citizens  of  the  locality  in  which  the  accident  occurred, 
mostly  wage  earners 120, 103 

When  you  stop  to  think  that  in  20  years  there  were  25,000  young  people 
killed  and  injured  on  our  railroads — enough  to  make  a  mile  post  for  every  mile 
of  travel  in  a  trip  around  the  world — and  that  in  nearly  every  city,  town,  and 
village  there  is  some  child  without  an  arm  or  a  leg  lost  trespassing  on  the 
railroad,  or  a  little  grave  in  the  cemetery  of  some  child  (perhaps  an  only  child) 
killed  flipping  on  the  cars ;  and  that  during  the  last  few  years  of  the  20-year 
period  referred  to  14  trespassers  were  killed  and  14  injured  each  day  of  the 
865  days  in  the  year ;  and  that  four-fifths  of  the  killed  and  injured,  or  145,103, 
were  not  tramps,  but  young  people  and  children  and  respectable  citizens — 
mostly  wage  earners  of  the  vicinity  in  which  the  accident  occurred,  fourteen 
times  as  many  trespassers  killed  every  day  and  every  year  as  there  are  pas- 
sengers killed,  because  we  are  the  only  civilized  country  in  the  world  that 
either  has  no  laws  penalizing  trespassing  on  railroad  tracks,  or,  where  we  have 
such  laws,  neglect  to  enforce  them ;  and,  while  al^  kinds  of  laws  have  been  en- 
acted and  enforced  to  secure  the  safety  and  protection  of  passengers,  none  have 
been  enacted  and  enforced  to  prevent  trespassing,  although  the  lives  and  limbs 
of  the  145,103  trespassers  (which  number  is  exclusive  of  the  tramps)  are  Just 
as  valuable  to  their  families  and  to  the  State  as  are  the  lives  and  the  limbs 
of  the  passengers — you  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  that  something  should  be 
done  immediately  to  stop  this  unnecessary  waste  of  life  and  limb. 

It  would  actually  cost  the  State  and  municipalities  less  to  enforce  n  tres- 
pass law  than  it  does  to  pick  up  and  bury  the  dead  and  care  for  the  cripples, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  of  human  lives  and  limbs,  the  most  valuable  pos- 
session we  have  in  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  children — ^per- 
haps  our  own  children — ^who  may  be  among  the  number  of  those  killed  and 
injured  if  nothing  is  done  to  stop  the  trespassing. 

Believing  the  school,  public  and  private,  is  the  place  to  commence  to  teach 
that  trespassing  must  be  stopped,  your  attention  is  called  to  the  matter  in 
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hopes  that  if  you  agree  with  me,  the  proper  instruction  will  be  given  to  the 
pupils  in  your  school,  and  that  they  be  especially  warned  of  the  danger  of — 

Walking  on  railroad  tracks  or  bridges ; 

Loitering  about  railroad  stations  or  cars ; 

Flipping  on  and  off  trains,  cars,  or  engines ; 

Crawling  under,  between,  or  over  cars ; 

Crossing  tracks  without  looking  and  listening  to  see  whether  a  train  is 

coming; 
Crawling  under  gates  when  they  are  down. 

The  cases  reported  and  views  shown  in  the  appendix  are  actual  cases  taken 
from  the  records  of  this  and  other  companies. 
Yours  truly, 

Rai:ph  C.  Richards, 
Chairman  Central  Safety  Committee, 

Appendix.* 

The  following  are  a  few  illustrations  of  the  appalling  casualties  that  are 
happening  to  trespassers  on  railroads  twenty-eight  times  every  day  in  the  year : 

William  C.  Golden  and  Walter  L.  Golden,  12  and  10  years  old,  respectively, 
struck  and  killed  while  walking  on  the  tracks  2  miles  south  of  Crescent,  Iowa, 
August  10,  1910.  These  two  boys  had  run  away  from  their  home  in  South 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  were  walking  on  the  tracks  in  the  nighttime,  when  they 
were  struck  and  killed. 

Walter  Stilson,  8  years  old,  injured  at  Redfield,  S.  Dak.,  October  17,  1911, 
about  11  a.  m.  This  child  wandered  onto  the  tracks,  and  his  foot  became  caught 
in  a  cattle  guard,  and  although  fireman  on  approaching  train  climbed  out  on 
pilot  and  attempted  to  lift  the  child  from  the  track  he  was  unable  to  do  so, 
and  the  boy  was  run  over  and  his  left  arm  crushed  and  amputated. 

James  Wherry,  9  years  old,  was  playing  on  the  elevated  tracks  near  Irving 
Park  Station,  Chicago,  November  19,  1910,  about  9.16  a.  m.,  and  ran  alongside 
of  a  freight  train,  attempting  to  Jump  on  the  cars  to  ride,  and  while  doing  so 
was  struck  by  the  girder  of  the  viaduct  over  Fortieth  Avenue,  knocked  under 
the  wheels,  and  killed. 

Joe  Zencula,  8  years  old,  struck  and  injured  at  6.45  p.  m..  May  10,  1912,  while 
playing  on  the  elevated  tracks  In  Chicago.    He  was  struck  by  an  engine. 

Melvin  Martha,  8  years  old,  struck  and  Idlled  by  train  No.  2,  east  bound,  at 
Aahton,  HI.,  March  1, 1911, 10.80  a.  m.  This  child,  who  was  the  grandson  of  the 
section  foreman,  was  walking  on  the  traclc,  evidently  going  from  his  home 
to  his  grandfather's  house,  when  he  was  struck  by  a  train.  The  fireman  first 
saw  this  child  when  the  engine  was  about  500  feet  from  him,  but  was  unable 
at  that  time  to  tell  that  it  was  a  child  on  account  of  its  clothing  being  almost 
the  color  of  the  tracks,  and  when  the  englnemen  discovered  what  the  object 
was  they  were  unable  to  stop  in  time  to  prevent  the  accident. 

Peter  Miller,  4  years  old,  while  playing  on  the  elevated  tracks  near  Rogers 
Park  Station,  Chicago,  had  placed  a  stone  on  the  rail  in  front  of  approaching 
train,  and  when  the  wheels  struck  the  stone  it  flew  and  struck  this  little  boy 
in  the  head,  injuring  him. 

George  W.  Toung,  Jr.,  8  years  old,  in  company  with  three  other  10-year-old 
boys,  while  playing  on  the  depressed  tracks  on  their  way  from  the  park  play- 
ground, was  struck  and  killed  by  i>assenger  train  No.  106,  about  10.45  a.  m., 

1  Bee  illastration,  opposite  page  — . 
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August  23,  1911.  There  Is  a  viaduct  over  the  tracks  at  La  Fayette  Place,  Mil- 
waukee, where  this  accident  occurred,  and  these  boys  had  climbed  through  the 
fence  and  down  the  embankment  to  the  tracks  to  watch  a  freight  train  go  by, 
and  while  standing  on  the  track  this  boy  was  struck  by  a  south-bound  train. 

Fred  Bebensee,  trespasser,  killed  at  Luzerne,  Iowa,  March  8, 1918,  at  7.80  p.  m. 
With  two  other  boys  he  attempted  to  Jump  on  train  first  No.  128  while  train  was 
passing  Luzerne  running  about  13  miles  per  hour.  He  fell  under  the  train  and 
was  run  over  and  killed. 

Edmund  Provosta,  10  years  old,  injured  at  Curry,  Mich.,  October  4,  1911, 
6.30  p.  m.  While  picking  up  coal  in  the  yard,  he  crawled  under  a  car,  when 
same  was  moved  and  the  wheels  ran  over  his  right  leg,  necessitating  amputation 
above  the  knee. 

Edward  Carroll,  13  years  old,  injured  at  Indiantown,  Mich.,  June  18,  1912,  at 
2  p.  m.  He  had  been  stealing  a  ride  on  the  side  of  a  train,  and  in  Jumping  off 
same  he  fell  and  rolled  down  an  embankment,  breaking  his  collar  bone  and 
otherwise  injuring  himself. 

Harold  Johnson,  5-year-old  boy,  injured  at  Central  City,  S.  Dak.,  June  10, 
1911.  About  6.15  in  the  evening  this  boy,  together  with  several  others,  was 
playing  on  some  ore  cars  standing  on  a  side  track,  when  the  brakes  were 
released  on  these  cars  by  the  larger  boys,  and  the  car  started  to  run  down  grade, 
and  in  Jumping  off  this  boy  fell  between  the  cars  and  was  run  over  and  so  badly 
injured  that  it  was  necessary  to  amputate  his  left  arm  near  the  shoulder. 

Guy  Harlin,  6-year-old  boy,  injured  at  Lake  City,  Iowa,  October  7, 1911,  about 
4.30  p.  m.,  caused  by  his  foot  being  caught  in  the  turntable  while  playing  around 
same,  after  having  been  warned  to  keep  away. 

Z.  Zdrodiwski,  13  years  old,  injured  at  Layton  Park,  Wis.,  March  5,  1912,  at 
4.25  p.  m.,  while  attempting  to  "  flip  "  on  the  side  of  a  moving  train.  He  fell 
and  was  run  over,  and  his  arm  and  leg  crushed,  resulting  in  his  death. 

Eugene  Pierce,  10  years  old,  injured  at  Wessington,  S.  Dak.,  1.80  p.  m.,  August 
5,  1911.  This  boy,  in  company  with  two  others,  aged  8  and  11  years,  had  been 
at  the  stockyards,  where  the  father  had  been  loading  stock,  and  in  getting  away 
from  the  yards  they  passed  a  well  at  the  water  tank  and  opened  the  trap  door, 
and,  while  climbing  down  the  ladder  into  the  well,  he  slipped  and  fell  to  another 
platform  below,  injuring  himself. 

Lennie  Kilbrldge,  8-year-old  boy,  on  the  way  home  from  school  stopped  to 
play  on  the  turntable  at  Canby,  Minn..  October  17,  1908,  fell,  and  was  caught 
between  the  table  and  the  wall  of  the  pit,  lost  one  leg  at  the  hip  and  other  leg 
broken  in  three  places ;  the  mother  was  killed  by  the  shock ;  the  child  is  a  perma- 
nent cripple. 

Think  how  you  would  feel  if  your  child  or  grandchild  was  injured  In  that 
way,  and  Just  think  how  much  less  time  it  would  take  to  teach  your  child  the 
danger  of  playing  on  turntables,  cars,  and  tracks  than  it  did  to  make  a  report 
of  this  accident. 

Earl  Johnson,  7  years  old,  injured  at  Long  Lake,  Wis.,  September  2,  1911, 
about  5  p.  m.  While  playing  on  the  tracks  this  boy  found  a  torpedo,  and, 
although  cautioned  by  his  companions  not  to  do  so,  he  struck  it  with  a  stone, 
and  it  exploded  and  a  piece  flew  into  his  right  eye,  destroying  the  sight  of  same. 

A  farmer  boy  about  14  years  of  age  riding  freight  train  from  one  station  to 
another  for  the  fun  of  riding,  fell  and  lost  both  legs  and  both  hands. 

A  street  circus  was  showing  in  a  small  country  Missouri  town ;  all  the  children 
and  nearly  all  the  grown-ups  were  watching  the  circus ;  grown  men  and  women 
got  on  flat  cars  located  on  railroad  tracks  near  the  circus  and  the  children 
flocked  there  also.    An  engine  working  some  600  feet  away  started  to  switch 
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^ars.    Three  children  between  the  ages  of  10  and  12  were  knocked  off  the  cars 
and  their  legs  cut  off. 

A  laborer  looking  for  work  in  Kansas  City  crawled  under  freight  house  plat- 
forms in  the  yards  to  sleep  at  night,  legs  extended  over  track.  A  switch  engine 
during  the  night  came  in  on  the  track  to  get  cars  and  cut  both  legs  off. 

Five  laborers,  not  employees  of  the  railroad,  riding  in  car  to  get  to  Chicago, 
which  car  was  loaded  with  lumber,  which  shifted,  and  each  of  them  was  perma- 
nently and  hopelessly  crippled. 

Boys  of  15  and  16  years  of  age  playing  around  empty  oil  tank  cars  in  yards; 
one  of  the  boys  got  inside  tank  and  another  boy  with  a  lighted  cigarette  in  his 
mouth  crawled  inside,  tank  exploded,  and  all  the  boys  killed. 

In  a  small  Illinois  town  a  boy  of  10  years  played  around  a  train  that  was 
switching  in  the  yards ;  in  sight  of  dozens  of  citizens  he  fell  under  the  train  and 
both  legs  cut  off. 

Two  young  men,  aged  16,  farmer  boys,  while  riding  between  vestibule  of  pas- 
senger cars  had  heads  mashed  to  a  Jelly  as  train  went  around  curve. 

A  blacksmith — ^father  of  10  children — was  in  the  habit  of  using  the  tracks  as 
a  pathway  in  going  to  and  from  his  work,  although  there  was  a  convenient 
public  highway.  In  using  this  route  he  had  to  climb  through  a  wire  fence  and 
walk  over  cattle  guards.  While  so  walking  on  the  track  one  night  he  was  killed. 
The  public  had  to  assist  the  widow  and  children. 

A  young  man  about  22  years  of  age,  beating  his  way,  went  to  sleep  in  the  ice 
bunker  of  a  refrigerator  car.  In  due  time  the  car  was  placed  at  the  chutes  to 
be  iced  and  the  trespasser  had  several  100-pound  cakes  of  ice  thrown  on  him. 
He  was  very  badly  injured  and  became  a  charity  patient  at  a  hospital. 

Skeleton  of  Charles  Brauer  found  in  blow-off  box  in  yard  at  Huron,  S.  Dak., 
June  29,  1912.  This  man  had  been  missing  from  his  home  for  several  months. 
Evidently,  while  intoxicated,  during  the  winter  previous,  he  had  crawled  into  this 
blow-off  box  to  get  out  of  the  cold  and  was  killed  by  engines  blowing  off  steam 
into  the  box. 

In  the  capital  city  of  Illinois,  little  girls  from  6  to  10  years  of  age,  were  playing 
upon  private  property  of  railroads  in  the  sight  of  several  women.  Some  were 
striking  at  cars  in  a  freight  train  that  was  passing ;  one  of  them,  6  years  of  age, 
attempted  to  catch  hold  of  stirrup  of  car,  was  Jerked  under  car ;  legs  cut  off. 


EXHIBIT  C. 


Rules  fob  the  Government  of  Employees  Working  in  Shops,  Roundhouses, 

AND  Repair  Yabds.^ 

(Effective  Nov.  1,  1912.) 
general  rules  for  shopmen. 

1.  A  person  entering  and  remaining  In  the  service  of  the  company  will  be  consid- 
ered as  an  assurance  of  his  willingness  to  obey  its  rules  and  familiarize  himself 
with  the  dangers  surrounding  his  work  and  position  and  avoid  them  as  far  as 
possible. 

2.  No  person  who  is  careless  of  others.or  of  himself,  if  it  is  known,  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  service  of  this  company. 

^ These  rales  are  printed  in  11  different  languages,  as  follows:  English,  German, 
Danish,  Swedish,  French,  Italian,  Greek,  Hungarian,  Polish,  Bulgarian,  and  Croatian. 
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3.  The  violation  of  any  of  these  rules  by  any  employee  of  this  company  shall 
not  be  considered  as  an  abandonment  of  such  rule. 

4.  Each  employee  must  see  that  these  rules  are  not  violated  by  others  and 
should  report  any  violations  he  may  see. 

6.  Vigilance  and  watchfulness  insure  safety.  To  avoid  danger  adopt  the  safe 
course.  Employees  must  not  trust  to  the  care  exercised  by  others  when  their  own 
safety  is  Involved. 

6.  Remember  that  while  every  man  is  hired  to  do  some  particular  work  the 
safety  of  himself  and  his  fellow  men  is  more  important  than  that  work. 

7.  E3mployees  of  every  class  shguld  familiarize  themselves  with  the  tools  with 
which  they  have  to  work  and  should  see  for  themselves  that  the  conditions,  tools, 
and  machinery  are  safe  before  starting  to  work.  Sufficient  time  will  be  given 
employees  to  see  that  the  conditions  under  which  they  work  are  sate. 

8.  Keep  off  all  railway  or  car  tracks  except  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties. 
Use  great  care.   Before  crossing  any  track  stop,  look,  and  listen. 

9.  Do  not  turn  on  any  electricity,  gas,  steam,  or  water,  or  set  in  motion  any 
machinery  without  first  knowing  that  no  one  is  in  a  position  to  be  Injured. 

10.  When  any  overhead  work  is  to  be  done  near  electric  wires  the  electrical 
department  should  be  notified  before  beginning  to  do  the  work. 

11.  All  i)ersons  not  authorized  by  the  chief  electrician  are  forbidden  to  work 
upon  any  electrical  apparatus. 

12.  Do  not  ride  on  engines,  cars,  or  other  moving  bodies  except  when  your 
duties  require. 

13.  Foremen  must  not  permit  disregard  of  any  rules. 

14.  Every  employee  should  report  promptly  to  his  foreman  any  defect  affecting 
the  safety  of  any  employee. 

15.  Employees  are  forbidden  to  leave  their  places  of  work  to  go  to  other  parts 
of  the  plant  except  on  business  of  the  company. 

16.  Employees  are  forbidden  to  take  short  cuts  over  dangerous  places  where 
any  other  way  Is  available  which  Is  known  to  be  safe  or  less  dangerous,  even 
though  such  other  way  is  less  direct. 

17.  Wrestling,  throwing  of  material,  or  "fooling"  of  any  kind  Is  positively 
prohibited. 

18.  Great  care  should  be  taken  by  men  working  above  not  to  drop  any  material 
unless  It  Is  necessary,  and  then  not  without  first  giving  due  warning  to  those 
below. 

19.  When  It  Is  necessary  for  men  to  work  beneath  other  men,  those  working 
overhead  must  be  notified. 

20.  If  you  find  anyone  sick  or  Injured  on  the  property  of  the  company,  whether 
employee  or  not,  take  him  or  send  him  to  the  nearest  company  surgeon. 

21.  It  is  Important  not  to  neglect  the  slight  Injuries,  as  such  Injuries  may 
result  seriously. 

22.  Employees  are  warned  to  be  careful  of  loads  being  carried  by  cranes  or 
suspended  In  the  air  and  must  keep  out  from  under  them  to  avoid  being  Injured. 

23.  When  It  Is  necessary  to  use  runways  and  horses,  ladders  and  scaffolds,  em- 
ployees should  see  that  they  are  made  of  sound  lumber  and  are  properly  placed. 

24.  When  Jacks  are  used  they  should  first  be  examined  to  see  that  they  are  in 
order  and  properly  adjusted.  They  should  be  set  carefully  to  avoid  tipping  or 
slipping  out  from  under  the  load. 

25.  No  intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind  will  be  allowed  on  the  premises,  and 
no  one  will  be  allowed  to  work  while  under  Its  Influence.  A  violation  of  this  rule 
Is  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal. 

26.  Care  should  be  taken  In  loading  all  material  on  cars  or  trucks  to  Insure 
that  no  portion  will  fall  off  in  transit 
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27.  It  is  dangerous  to  wear  ragged  or  greasy  overalls  or  Jumpers,  as  same 
may  be  caught  in  moving  machinery  or  catch  fire. 

28.  All  men  should  be  conversant  with  the  rules  applying  to  the  departments 
in  which  they  have  to  work. 

29.  When  repairing  a  crane  or  other  machinery  be  sure  to  first  notify  the 
operator  before  starting  to  work  on  it. 

80.  After  repairing  machinery  always  replace  safeguards  before  leaving  the 

Job. 

31.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  oilers  to  know  that  platforms  and  railings  are  In  a 
safe  condition,  and  if  they  are  not  they  should  be  reported  at  once. 

82.  Do  not  pile  material  so  high  that  it  is  liable  to  fall. 

83.  I>o  not  ride  on  any  burden  being  carried  by  a  crane. 

34.  Orananen  are  forbidden  to  move  a  load  without  a  signal  from  the  proper 
man. 

35.  Never  work  a  crane,  table,  or  other  machinery  until  you  have  notified  the 
operator  at  the  point  where  the  power  la  turned  on. 

36.  When  you  complete  a  Job  never  leave  tools  or  material  overhead.  Tear 
down  all  temporary  scaffolds  as  soon  as  you  are  through  with  them. 

37.  I>o  not  allow  boards  with  nails  in  to  lie  around  anywhere. 

38.  Remember  to  be  careful  under  all  circumstances.  Keep  In  mind  at  all 
times  the  necessity  for  care.  It  is  by  so  doing  one  disciplines  himself.  When 
caution  becomes  a  habit  there  will  be  few  accidents. 

39.  The  prevention  of  accidents  is  one  of  your  most  Important  duties. 

40.  Remember  that  at  all  times  some  of  the  men  in  the  plant  are  Inexperienced 
and  may  not  know  where  danger  exists.  Warn  any  man  when  danger  is  near. 
He  may  know  all  about  it.  If  so,  no  harm  is  done.  If  not,  you  may  save  his 
life. 

41.  Gasoline  is  a  dangerous  liquid.  Should  be  handled  carefully  and  only  in 
daylight  hours  when  no  lights  are  necessary. 

Live  up  to  the  "  safety  rules  "  of  the  company. 
It  may  prevent  an  accident  to  yourself  or  others. 


EXHIBIT  D. 
Rules  fob  the  Qovebnment  of  BiiFLOTSES  Wobking  on  ob  About  the  Tbacks.* 

(Effective  Dec.  1,  1911.) 

1.  Be  careful  to  avoid  injury  to  yourself  and  others. 

2.  Know  that  tools,  material,  etc.,  which  you  use  in  your  work  are  In  proper 
condition;  if  not,  repair  them  or  report  to  the  proper  person  and  have  them 
repaired  before  using. 

8.  Look  out  for  trains.  Do  not  walk  or  stand  on  tracks  except  where  neces- 
sary in  performing  your  work. 

4.  Where  there  are  two  or  more  tracks,  always  travel  when  possible  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  which  the  trains  are  moving,  and  keep  a  sharp  lookout  at 
all  times  in  both  directions. 

5.  Be  alert,  watchful,  and  keep  out  of  danger.  When  the  view  is  not  dear, 
extra  precautions  must  be  taken  to  warn  men  of  approaching  trains.    Foremen 

^  These  rules  are  printed  In  0  different  langnages,  es  follows :  English,  German,  Dan- 
ish, Swedish,  French,  Italian,  Greek,  Hungarian,  and  Polish. 
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will  provide  themselves  with  whistles,  or  other  suitable  alarm,  and  see  that  the 
men  understand  what  the  signal  means. 

6.  When  necessary  to  use  hand,  dump,  velocipede,  or  motor  cars  at  night,  a 
red  lantern  must  be  displayed  at  each  end  of  the  car  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
visible  to  trains  in  either  direction,  and  extra  precautions  in  the  way  of  flagging 
taken  at  obscure  places  and  on  curves. 

7.  When  running  hand  cars,  torpedoes  placed  by  other  employees  are  exploded, 
they  must  be  replaced  by  the  crew  of  the  hand  car  that  explodes  them. 

8.  Hand  cars  must  not  be  attached  to  moving  trains. 

9.  Hand  cars  must  not  be  set  off  at  public  highway  or  at  private  farm 
crossings,  except  in  emergencies. 

10.  When  two  or  more  hand  cars  are  run  in  same  direction,  the  speed  of 
following  cars  must  be  adjusted  so  as  to  insure  a  distance  of  not  less  than  200 
feet  between  preceding  and  following  cars. 

11.  Trains  will  be  run  In  either  direction,  on  any  track,  when  necessary  or 
expedient,  without  special  notice,  and  workmen  will  be  governed  accordingly. 

12.  Any  employee  who  while  on  duty  is  careless  about  the  safety  of  himself 
or  others,  or  who  disregards  warnings,  will  be  subject  to  dismissal. 

13.  In  using  track  jacks  always  set  them  outside  of  rails.  Never  place  them 
inside,  as  failure  to  remove  them  in  time  may  result  in  a  derailment. 

14.  When  required  to  act  as  flagman  in  protection  of  work  being  done  that 
affects  safety  of  track  and  train  movements,  a  flagman  must  be  sent  in  both 
directions  and  each  must  be  furnished  with  a  red  flag  and  torpedoes  by  day  and 
with  red  and  white  lanterns  and  at  least  three  red  fusees  additional  by  night 

Flagmen  must  go  to  a  point  not  less  than  one-half  mile  (88  rail  lengths) 
from  the  point  to  be  protected  and  in  the  direction  of  expected  train,  and  when 
weather  is  obscure,  due  to  fog,  rain,  snow,  or  otherwise,  a  sufficiently  greater 
distance  to  insure  that  any  approaching  train  may  be  stopped.  On  reaching 
the  required  distance,  flagman  will,  in  addition  to  displaying  the  red  flag  by 
day  and  the  red  light  by  night,  place  one  torpedo  on  the  right-hand  rail  as 
viewed  by  an  approaching  train,  and  in  addition  to  this  will,  at  night,  or  when 
view  is  obscure,  due  to  weather  conditions,  place  a  lighted  fusee  between  rails 
of  track  upon  which  expected  train  may  approach  immediately  upon  seeing  or 
hearing  such  train  approaching.  As  soon  as  train  has  been  stopped  in  this 
manner,  flagman  should  inform  engineer  as  to  the  obstruction  or  work  for  which 
the  protection  is  provided. 

Enginemen  are  required  In  all  such  occasions  to  stop  and  ascertain  from 
flagmen  what  they  are  stopped  for  before  proceeding. 

Flagmen  should  report  to  foreman  all  violations  of  this  rule  by  enginemen 
or  trainmen. 

15.  Whenever  employees  see  a  nail  pointing  upward,  they  should  either  turn 
the  board  or  timber  over,  or  bend  the  nail  down  to  avoid  injury  by  stepping 
upon  the  same. 

16.  Do  not  pile  material  closer  to  rail  than  6  feet. 

17.  Do  not  leave  track  tools  between  or  near  rails  when  trains  are  passing. 

18.  Extinguish  all  fires  discovered,  drive  off  all  live  stock  found  on  right  of 
way,  and  close  all  farm  gates  found  open. 

19.  Take  no  chances.  It  is  easier  to  do  a  thing  right  than  to  explain  why 
you  did  it  wrong,  and  by  doing  things  right  accidents  and  injuries  are  avoided. 

20.  Employees  whose  duties  require  them  to  work  on  or  about  the  tracks 
must  supply  themselves  with  a  copy  of  these  rules. 

21.  Do  not  get  on  or  get  off  trains  or  cars  while  moving,  or  go  between  cars 
In  trains.    It  is  dangerous  to  do  those  things. 
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EXHIBIT  E. 

To  THE  New  Man. 
[By  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway  Co.] 

FOREWOBD. 

To  the  New  Man: 

You  are  about  to  enter  upon  a  most  important  service.  If  you  are  the  right 
kind  of  a  man,  you  look  forward  to  advancement  in  the  service.  Your  success 
depends  upon  you.  Don't  forget  that.  Especially  do  we  hope  you  may  be  able 
to  say  at  the  end  of  many  years'  service,  **  I  was  never  injured,  and  no  one  was 
ever  injured  through  my  fault." 

Don't  you  think  you  would  be  proud  of  such  a  record?  To  help  you  make 
It,  we  call  your  attention  to  some  important  safety  precautions  on  the  opposite 
page  of  this  folder.^  Read  them  over  carefully.  Then  read  them  again  and  again 
until  you  get  them  fixed  in  your  mind,  which  experience  has  taught  is  necessary. 

We  hope  you  will  comply  with  them. 

GbNTBAL  SaTETY  Ck)MMITTKE. 
BE  CABEFUL. 

The  safe  course  is  the  best.   Better  cause  a  delay  than  cause  an  accident. 

Don't  take  chances.  When  you  do,  the  lives  and  limbs  of  yourself,  your 
fellow  employees,  and  passengers  are  the  stakes.  Every  man  who  gambles  loses. 
You  can't  afford  to  lose. 

Eixerclse  of  care  to  prevent  accidents  is  a  duty  which  you  owe  to  yourself  and 
your  fellow  employees.  Don't  feel  that  you  are  doing  something  improper  in 
calling  attention  to  defects  in  the  property  or  to  carelessness  of  fellow  employees. 

When  necessary  to  go  back  flagging,  remember  that  the  lives  of  many  persons 
are  dependent  upon  you.  You  are  paid  '*  to  go  back,"  and  there  is  no  excuse 
for  not  going.  Be  sure  you  go  back  far  enough,  and  take  with  you  plenty  of 
torpedoes,  fusees,  a  flag,  and  a  red  and  white  lantern.  Rule  d9  is  the  most 
Important  rule  in  the  Book  of  Rules. 

Don't  stand  between  engine  cab  and  coal  chute  when  taking  coal.  Keep  your 
head  inside  cab  of  engine  when  engine  is  going  In  or  out  of  roundhouse. 

Never  kick  a  drawbar  to  make  a  coupling.    Better  miss  and  try  again. 

Trainmen  and  switchmen  should  never  go  under  train  or  engine  without  being 
sure  that  englneman  knows  where  they  are. 

Other  employees  should  never  go  under  or  between  cars  without  being  sure 
that  engine  is  detached  or  cars  are  not  to  be  moved.  The  surest  way  is  to  go 
around. 

Never  go  between  moving  cars  or  engines  for  any  purpose  whatever.  Stop 
them  if  necessary,  and  wait  until  they  do  stop. 

Never  stand  between  the  rails  and  attempt  to  get  upon  the  footboard  of  an 
engine  as  it  comes  toward  you.  Let  engine  pass  and  get  upon  footboard  at  the 
other  end. 

Never  move  cars  at  stations  or  sidings  or  other  places  where  men  are  likely 
to  be  working  in  or  about  the  cars  without  first  ascertaining  that  no  one  is  in 
a  position  to  be  injured  by  the  movement  and  giving  them  proper  warning. 

Never  get  hands  or  feet  in  any  part  of  apparatus  or  in  the  way  of  materials 
which  may  be  moved  automatically  or  by  some  one  else.    If  necessary  to  do 


1  See  below  "  Be  carefnl." 
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this,  block  them  so  that  you  will  be  protected.  Do  not  rely  on  some  one  else  to 
protect  you. 

Never  leave  hand,  velocipede,  or  motor  cars  on  track  while  doing  work.  Always 
ride  cars  facing  traffic. 

Foremen  should  never  forget  that  they  are  provided  with  whistles  for  warning 
fellow  employees  of  danger  and  should  be  on  the  constant  lookout  for  danger 
to  themselves  and  others. 

Remember  that  It  takes  more  time  to  make  a  report  of  an  accident  than  to 
prevent  one. 

Never  handle  tools,  materials,  or  apparatus  improperly,  or  allow  them  to  get 
in  such  a  condition  as  to  give  a  false  feeling  of  security  to  others.  Remember, 
"safety  first." 

Remember  that  the  rules  of  this  company  were  made  because  experience  has 
shown  every  one  of  them  to  be  necessary,  and  they  were  made  to  be  obeyed. 
You  are  paid  to  comply  with  all  the  rules,  and  not  just  those  you  think  you 
ought  to  comply  with.  It  is  not  for  you  to  decide  whether  the  rules  are  neces- 
sary. That  question  has  already  been  determined  by  men  of  many  years'  expe- 
rience In  the  service.    Think  of  that  when  you  think  of  promotion. 

In  case  of  doubt  adopt  the  safe  course. 


EXHIBIT  F.* 


Chicago  &  Nobth  Westexn  Railway  Co., 

Chicago,  January  10 y  19  H. 

SAFETY   BULLETIN   NO.    4. 

The  attention  of  all  employees  is  called  to  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
following  accidents  in  hopes  that  publicity  of  the  facts  will  prevent  similar 
accidents  occurring  in  the  future : 

A  flagman  on  Chicago  pick-up,  southbound,  which  had  stopped  to  do  switching, 
was  killed.  After  engine  had  .made  several  moves  train  was  backed  about  two 
car  lengths  to  clear  switch,  and  shortly  after  the  flagman  was  found  under  way 
car  with  both  legs  crushed.  Instead  of  going  back  to  flag  it  is  supposed  that  he 
either  leaned  up  against  the  caboose  or  else  sat  down  at  the  rear  of  the  caboose 
and  went  to  sleep,  and  when  train  was  backed  up  he  was  run  over.    (See  fig.  1.) 

Rule  No.  99  says :  "  When  a  train  stops  or  Is  delayed  under  circumstances  in 
which  It  may  be  overtaken  by  another  train  the  flagman  must  go  back  immedi- 
ately with  stop  signals  not  less  than  one-half  mile  (88  rail  lengths)  or  as  much 
farther  as  is  necessary  to  Insure  full  protection,  and  where  he  can  have  an 
unobstructed  view  of  an  approaching  train  at  least  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
farther    *    ♦    *," 

Every  man  who  fails  to  observe  this  rule  Is  a  menace  to  every  passenger  and 
employee.  We  all  know  him  and  should  teach  him  to  flag  right  or  get  out  of  the 
service  before  he  kills  some  one.    It  may  be  you. 

A  laborer  was  assisting  in  sawing  logs  and,  while  taking  out  a  log  from  the 
machine,  his  hand  was  caught  and  crushed  by  the  saw,  which  was  not  guarded. 
The  attention  of  the  foreman  In  charge  of  this  machine  had  been  called  to  the 
necessity  of  putting  on  a  guard,  but  he  neglected  to  do  so.    (See  fig.  2.) 

Every  gearing,  belt,  or  part  of  machine  that  men  are  likely  to  get  caught  in 
should,  when  practicable,  be  guarded;  and  when  not  so  protected  should  be 


^  Sec  lllustratloDB,  opposite  page. 
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reported,  and  every  dangerous  condition,  defective  car,  engine,  machine,  careless 
practice  or  custom  should  be  reported  to  some  member  of  the  safety  committee 
or  other  proper  officer  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  remedied  before,  and  not 
after,  some  one  is  killed  or  injured.  Safety  postal  cards  are  furnished  for  tliat 
purpose. 

A  switchman  had  kicked  car  In  on  track  No.  10  and  afterwards  kicked  some 
cars  in  on  other  tracks.  Then  he  rode  a  car  down  on  the  track  next  to  track 
No.  10.  Another  switchman,  before  he  threw  the  switch  for  the  last  cut,  noticed 
that  the  first  car  was  close,  measured  the  distance  in  the  usual  way,  thought  It 
would  clear,  but  It  was  too  close  to  clear  a  man,  and  the  switchman,  who  waa 
riding  on  the  side  of  car,  was  knocked  off  and  killed.    (See  fig.  3.) 

Rule  No.  963  requires  that  cars  must  be  pushed  in  on  siding  far  enough  to 
clear.  Why  not  do  it?  If  it  had  been  done,  this  man's  life  would  not  have  been 
sacrificed  and  it  would  have  taken  less  time  to  do  it  than  it  did  to  make  a  report 
of  the  accident.  During  the  year  1913  we  have  had  six  other  men  injured  from 
the  same  cause. 

August  13,  1913,  a  machinist,  while  repairing  an  engine,  struck  the  calking 
tool  with  a  hammer,  when  a  piece  of  steel  flew  and  seriously  injured  his  eye. 
(See  ng.  4.)  "" 

The  company  had  furnished  goggles  to  prevent  just  such  injuries,  but  this  man 
failed  to  use  them.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  do  so  when  doing  work  of  this  kind 
than  to  lose  your  vision? 

A  switch  foreman  working  on  track  coupling  up  empty  cars  was  killed ;  as  he 
was  attempting  to  go  between  moving  cars  or  push  over  a  drawbar,  which  was  off 
center,  other  cars  were  backed  up  and  he  was  caught  and  killed.    (See  fig.  5.) 

Between  September  1  and  December  1, 1913,  5  other  men  have  been  killed  and 
35  other  men  injured  in  the  same  way.  Why  not  stop  going  between  moving 
cars  and  prevent  accidents  of  this  kind  in  the  future?  Rule  717  prohibits  such 
practice,  and  the  company  pays  us  for  our  time  to  do  the  work  safely. 

A  car  repairer  was  pulling  sheathing  off  a  car  when  he  stepped  on  a  nail 
protruding  from  a  piece  of  sheathing  he  had  thrown  on  the  ground.    (See  fig.  6.) 

From  January  1  to  November  1,  1913,  we  have  had  118  men  Injured  in  this 
way. 

A  passenger  conductor  injured;  his  train  ran  by  station  platform  and  waa 
backing  up.  The  conductor  was  standing  on  the  steps  of  one  of  the  coaches 
looking  down  to  see  if  anything  was  wrong  with  the  brakes,  when  a  trunk  pro- 
jecting from  a  baggage  truck  standing  on  the  platform  struck  him  on  the 
head  and  knocked  him  off  the  car.    (See  Fig.  7.) 

Rule  No.  861  says :  "  Freight,  baggage,  trucks,  and  other  articles  must  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  on  the  depot  platforms  where  they  may  cause  accidents  or  in- 
convenience to  passengers  or  employees  *  *  ♦  "  Trucks  loaded  with  baggage 
and  freight  should  be  kept  far  enough  away  from  the  edge  of  the  platform  so 
as  to  clear  a  man  on  the  side  of  cars  or  on  the  steps  of  coaches,  until  the  train 
has  come  to  a  stop,  and  should  be  moved  away  before  the  train  starts. 

A  brakeman  injured;  was  head  brakeman  on  way  freight  No.  68.  He  bor- 
rowed a  meal  ticket  from  the  fireman  and  started  for  the  lunch  room  to  get  a 
package  of  tobacco.  Another  train  was  passing  through  the  station,  running, 
the  injured  man  says,  10  or  15  miles  an  hour.  He  climbed  between  the  cam 
and  in  Jumping  off  fell,  waa  run  over,  his  right  leg  waa  amputated  and  a  part  of 
his  left  foot    (See  Fig.  8.) 

Better  be  careful  than  crippled. 

Every  accident  is  a  notice  that  something  may  be  wrong  with  the  man,  plant, 
or  methods,  and  should  be  immediately  Investigated  by  person  in  charge  of  work 
to  ascertain  cause  and  apply  remedy. 
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EXHIBIT  G. 

Ohicago  &  NoBTH  Westebn  Railwat  Co., 

Jarmary  20,  1915. 

SAFETY  BULLETIN  KO.   IS. 

Safety  first  Is  not  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents ;  it  Is  a  question  of  saving 
human  life,  the  most  valuable  thing  in  the  world,  which,  when  once  gone,  can 
never  be  brought  back.  It  is  trying  to  save  men  from  losing  their  legs  and 
their  arms  which  never  can  be  put  back.  It  is  trying  to  save  the  making  of 
widows  and  orphans,  destitution  and  misery.  Neither  the  officers  nor  the  laws 
can  do  it,  but  the  workmen  can  do  it  if  they  try. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  reduction  in  number  of  accidents  on  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway  for  four  and  one-half  years  ending  December 
81,  1914,  as  compared  with  four  and  one-half  years  on  same  basis  as  year 
ending  June  30,  1910,  before  the  safety-first  committees  were  organized: 

Per  cent. 

173  fewer  employees  killed,  a  decrease  of 35. 8 

10,071  fewer  employees  injured,  a  decrease  of 27. 8 

961  fewer  passengers  injured,  a  decrease  of 22. 8 

210  fewer  outsiders  killed,  a  decrease  of 19. 4 

228  fewer  outsiders  injured,  a  decrease  of 8. 2 

Mileage  June  30,  1910 7, 953 

Mileage  Dec.  31,  1914 8, 423 

The  North  Western  Railway  operates  in  nine  States,  with  a  mileage  of  8,428 
miles;  the  safety-first  work  was  commenced  in  May,  1910,  and  there  are  now 
over  900  men  serving  on  the  division,  terminal,  shop,  local,  and  central  safety 
conunittees.  The  best  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  done  by  the 
men  serving  on  these  safety  committees  is  shown  in  the  following  statement  of 
reduction  in  accidents  for  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1914,  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  six  months  in  1909,  before  the  safety-first  organization 
was  put  into  operation. 


1914 

Employees  killed 61  94 

Employees  ii^ured 4,546  3,0at 

In  our  statistics  every  case  is  counted  where  the  injured  person  loses  one 
day's  time  or  more. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  safety-first  organization  to  impress  upon  the  men 
that  it  was  they  and  not  the  stockholders  or  officers  of  the  road  who  were 
being  killed  and  injured;  that  they  are  the  controlling  factor  in  the  work; 
that  every  time  an  employee  is  killed  or  injured  it  not  only  brings  suffering 
and  sorrow  to  himself  and  family,  but  It  necessitates  the  employment  of  an 
inexperienced  man  in  his  place,  thereby  increasing  the  risk  of  injury  to  all 
other  employees  and  at  the  same  time  decreasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
organization. 

The  issuance  of  bulletins  similar  to  the  following  was  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  men  the  importance  of  eliminating 
the  little  accidents  which  can  be  prevented  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  report 
them. 
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DZAGBAMS  SHOWING  EMPLOYEES  KIIXED  AND  INJT7BED  ON  THE  CHICAGO  AND  NOBTfi 
WESTERN  EAILWAT  It>B  TEABS  ENDING  JX7NE  30,  1912,  1918,  AND  1914. 


KILLED. 


INJUBBD. 


Stop  the  little  accidents  and  we  will  wipe  out  the  accident  business. 
In  order  to  show  that  a  large  majority  of  all  accidents  are  preventable  and 
a  large  part  of  them  are  due  to  careless  or  thoughtless  practices  and  not  to 
defective  machines,  structures,  tracks,  engines,  or  cars,  the  following  diagrams 
were  prepared  and  distributed  to  the  men,  posted  on  safety-bulletin  boards 
(which  have  been  placed  at  all  points  on  the  railroad  where  men  congregate), 
and  otherwise  brought  to  their  attention : 


DIAOBAMS  SHOWING  CAUSES  OF  ACCIDENTS  IN  WHICH  EMPLOYEES  WEBE  KILLED  AND 
INJURED  WHILE  ON  DUTY  DUBING  THE  TWO  YeIbS  ENDING  JUNE  30,    1914. 


KILLED. 


INJURED. 


Why  not  stop  the  thoughtless  or  careless  practices  and  so  reduce  deaths  and 
injuries  to  North  Western  men? 

In  the  years  1912,  1913,  and  1914  the  following  recommendations  were  made 
by  the  various  safety  first  committees : 
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Division  committees 

Shop  committees   

Terminal  committees 

Local  committees 

Central  safety  committee 


Adopted. 


9,582 

3,084 

1,456 

414 

257 


Total 14,793 


Rejected. 


480 

HI 

32 

20 

29 


628 


Because  North  Western  men  have  become  impressed  with  the  Importance  of 
-complying  with  the  golden  rule  of  railroading,  "  Better  cause  a  delay  than  cause 
-an  accident";  that  it  is  better  to  be  careful  than  to  be  crippled;  and  that 
safety  first  stands  for: 

CJonservatlon  of  human  life; 

Elimination  of  chance-takers,   who  are  the   makers  of  cripples, 

widows,  and  orphans; 
For  safety  men  as  well  as  things;  \* 

For  greater  safety  and  regularity. 

In  four  and  one-half  years  they  have  accomplished  this  result — 
881  fewer  deaths,  11,860  fewer  injuries. 
Why  not  boost  for  safety  first  and  help  wipe  out  the  accidents  and  make 
railroading  the  safest  occupation  In  the  world? 

The  following  diagram  will  show  how  much  legislation  Is  needed  to  prevent 
people  walking  on  railroad  tracks  and  *'  flipping  "  on  the  cars : 

During  the  Last  Twenty-Four  Years 
108.009  PERSONS  KILLED 
117,257  "  INJURED 

228^66 
Walking  pa  Railroad  Tradta  and  FlwiaA  oa  Cars  ia  Uailed  States 


Why  Bot  make  and  eaforce  Laws  to  prevent  this  Slan^ter? 

Because  the  North  Western  men  have  demonstrated  that  safety  first  stands 


tor — 


The  conservation  of  human  life ; 
Greater  safety  and  regularity; 
Safety  men  as  well  as  things; 
Increased  efficiency;  and 
Greater  harmony  and  cooperation — 
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76  Other  railroads,  with  a  mileage  of  197,503  miles,  have  adopted  the  North 
Western  safety  first  organization,  or  one  practically  similar  to  it 

This  company  will  appreciate,  carefully  consider,  and  adopt,  if  practicable, 
any  suggestion  or  recommendation  from  its  employees,  patrons,  or  neighbors 
which  will  make  its  operation  safer,  more  regular,  and  more  satisfactory  to 
the  public. 

Remember  that  it  takes  less  time  to  prevent  an  accident  than  it  does  to 
report  one. 


EXHIBIT  H. 


Chicago  &  Noeth  Western  Railway  Co., 

July  12,  1915, 

SAFETY  BULLETIN  NO.    16. 

jTo  aU  North  Western  men: 

The  safety-first  movement  is  now  5  years  old,  and  because  through  it  North 
Western  men  have  begun  to  realize  that  their  lives  and  their  limbs  are  their 
most  priceless  possession,  as  well  as  the  greatest  asset  tlie  company  has,  they 
have,  by  their  enthusiastic  cooperation,  with  the  officers  of  the  corporation, 
brought  about  safer  working  conditions  and  have  instilled  in  the  minds  of 
all  employees  the  necessity  of  doing  their  work  in  a  safe  and  careful  way,  so 
that  the  following  reduction  in  deaths  and  injuries  to  the  men  who  do  the  work 
has  been  brought  about: 


July  1, 1909,  to  June  30, 1910  (before  the  safety-first  comznittees  were  organized). 

July  1, 1910,  to  June  30, 1911 

July  1,1911,  to  June  30, 1912 , 

July  1, 1912,  to  June  30, 1913 

July  1, 1913,  to  June  30, 1914 

July  1, 1914,  to  June  30, 1915 


Killed. 

Injured. 

107 

8,629 

90 

7,186 

70 

5,907 

09 

6,412 

63 

5,912 

36 

5,208 

Statement  ahowing  reduction  in  number  of  accidents  for  the  five  years  ending 

June  SOf  1915,  as  compared  toith  five  years  on  same  basis  as  year  ending 

June  SO,  1910,  before  safety-first  committees  were  organized. 

Per  cent. 

80  fewer  trainmen  killed,  a  decrease  of 42. 1 

7,941  fewer  trainmen  Injured,  a  decrease  of 47.9 

48  fewer  switchmen  killed,  a  decrease  of 47. 7 

566  fewer  switchmen  injured,  a  decrease  of 17. 4 

23  fewer  station  men  killed,  a  decrease  of__ 76. 6 

735  fewer  station  men  Injured,  a  decrease  of 20, 1 

55  fewer  trackmen  killed,  a  decrease  of 39.3 

2,499  fewer  trackmen  injured,  a  decrease  of 28. 6 

8  fewer  bridgemen  killed,  a  decrease  of 20.0 

562  fewer  bridgemen  injured,  a  decrease  of 35. 8 

4  fewer  shop  and  roundhouse  men  killed,  a  decrease  of 20. 0 

1,048  fewer  shop  and  roundhouse  men  Injured,  a  decrease  of 16. 3 

4  fewer  unclassified  employees  killed,  a  decrease  of 11.6 

But  an  increase  of — 

5  car  repairers  killed,  769  car  repairers  injured,  6  unclassified  em- 
ployees injured. 
Total  reduction  of — 

207  fewer  employees  killed,  a  decrease  of 38.  7 

12,576  fewer  employees  Injured,  a  decrease  of 29.1 

3  fewer  passengers  killed,  a  decrease  of 5. 4 

1,091  fewer  passengers  injured,  a  decrease  of 23.  5 

216  fewer  outsiders  killed,  a  decrease  of 18.4 

252  fewer  outsiders  injured,  a  decrease  of 8. 8 
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Total :  P«r  cent. 

426  fewer  persons  killed,  a  decrease  of . 24. 1 

13,919  fewer  persons  Injured,  a  decrease  of 27, 4 

In  this  statement  all  injuries  to  employees  are  counted  where  injured  person 
loses  more  than  one  day's  time. 

No  passengers  killed  in  a  train  accident  during  the  last  two  years,  in  which 
time  we  transported  approximately  66,000,000  passengers. 

Mileage,  June  30,  1910,  7,953 ;  June  30,  1915,  8,423. 

We  have  still  much  to  do  to  make  railroading  the  safest  occupation  men  can 
engage  in,  but  if  we  do  as  much  in  the  next  two  years  as  we  have  done  in  the 
last  two  we  will  accomplish  that  result ;  and  I  am  sure  that  if  we  will  all  work 
together  to  attain  that  end,  and  every  man  on  the  North  Western  report  all 
dangerous  conditions  and  practices  before  and  not  after  some  one  is  hurt,  and 
prevent  just  one  accident,  we  will  make  the  fiscal  year  which  commenced  July 
1  a  memorable  one  not  only  in  the  safety-first  movement  and  the  annals  of  Che 
corporation  but  in  the  history  of  railroading.  And  if  we  could  operate  the  rail- 
road for  two  months  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  as  we  did  in  April  and  June,  without 
an  employee  being  killed,  why  can  not  we  do  it  for  six  months  this  fiscal  year? 
Yours  truly, 

R.   C.  RiCHABDS, 

CJiairman  Central  Safety  Committee. 
Remember  that  it  takes  less  time  to  prevent  an  accident  than  it  does  to 
report  one. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  call  upon  Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks, 
who  will  read  a  paper  on  "  The  balance  of  trade  in  the  commerce  be- 
tween South  America  and  the  United  States."  Prof.  Jenks  is  well 
known  in  this  country  and  I  am  sure  needs  no  special  introduction. 

Mr.  Jenks.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  subject  of  this  paper  was 
agreed  upon  between  the  director  of  this  division  and  myself  we 
said  to  each  other  confidentially  that  neither  of  us  knew  anything 
about  it  particularly,  so  far  as  the  facts  were  concerned,  and  we 
hoped  as  the  study  was  made  that  some  facts  might  be  developed 
that  would  be  of  interest,  not  merely  to  the  economists  in  throwing 
perhaps  some  light  on  certain  economic  theories,  but  also  to  the  busi- 
ness men  in  bringing  out  some  facts  that  were  not  very  well  known 
as  regards  the  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  South 
America. 


THE  BALANCE  OF  TRADE  IN  THE  COMMERCE  BETWEEN  SOUTH 

AMERICA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  JEREMIAH  W.  JENKS, 

Professor  of  Oovemment  and  Director  Division  of  Public  Affairs,  School  of 
Commerce^  Accounts,  and  Finance,  New  York  University. 

The  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  trade  has  long  been  a  fighting  ground  between 
the  economists  and  business  men,  the  former  taking  the  position  that,  inas- 
much as  people  would  not  sell  goods  unless  they  got  their  pay,  nor  could  they  buy 
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goods  unless  they  made  proper  arrangements  for  payment,  the  balances  (after 
the  adjustment  of  the  exchanges)  would  lumally  be  arranged  for  normally  In 
the  course  of  business  and  therefore  one  need  not  worry.  They  have  insisted 
that  too  much  attention  is  given  to  the  mere  balance  of  merchandise  exports 
and  imports,  and  that  there  is  no  inducement  either  to  export  or  to  import 
unless  a  proi)er  equivalent  is  given  or  received.  They  have  maintained  that 
the  business  man's  fear  of  a  so-called  adverse  balance  of  trade  was  not  well 
founded  since  an  adverse  balance  did  not  necessarily  imply  gold  exports,  nor 
a  favorable  balance  gold  imports.  A  favorable  balance  may  draw  no  gold  to 
the  country,  for  the  excess  of  merchandise  exports  may  be  needed  for  pay- 
ments abroad  other  than  for  the  purchase  of  goods,  for  tourist  expenditures, 
for  freights,  for  remittances  of  Immigrants,  and  for  payments  on  loans.  They 
have,  moreover,  been  disposed  to  minimize  the  importance  of  gold  movements 
which,  as  they  hold,  respond  to  national  necessities. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  business  men,  realizing  to  the  full,  probably  more 
than  do  the  economists,  the  very  grave  Importance  of  confidence  among  busi- 
ness men  and  the  need  of  a  currency  system  of  which  the  soundness  must  be 
beyond  question,  have  always  kept  In  the  foreground  the  idea  of  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  as  Important.  They  have  held  this  view  because  a  "favorable" 
balance  ordinarily  checks  gold  exports  if  it  does  not  bring  gold  into  the  country. 
They  have  felt  that  a  good  stock  of  gold  is  significant,  and  they  have  generally 
been  prepared  to  urge  that  the  Government  take  some  steps  to  secure  business 
confidence  through  measures  which,  in  their  judgment,  would  protect  the 
country's  gold  supplies. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  that  either  side  is  entirely  right  or  entirely  wTong. 
It  is,  however,  always  a  matter  of  interest,  and  usually  a  valuable  study,  to 
follow  somewhat  carefully  the  course  of  trade  between  different  countries  and 
to  see  in  what  ways  the  balance  of  payments  is  adjusted.  This  generally 
throws  a  valuable  light  on  economic  conditions  and  business  methods  and  even 
Is  suggestive  of  measures  that  might  be  taken  to  improve  both  methods  and  con- 
ditions. 

The  study  of  **The  balance  of  trade  in  the  commerce  between  South  America 
and  the  United  States"  offers  peculiar  difiiculties  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  any  attempt  to  secure  statistical  data  as  regards  the 
exports  and  imports  of  the  various  countries  of  South  America  is  disappointing, 
since  in  any  group  of  countries  such  as  those  of  Euroi)e  or  of  South  America 
divergent  principles  are  found.  Values  of  exports  and  imports  are  determined 
by  different  methods  in  different  countries,  divergent  rules  are  followed  in 
determining  countries  of  origin  and  destination,  and  currencies  are  unfor- 
tunately not  always  stable  in  value.  Data  taken  from  South  American  sources 
are  therefore  not  comparable  and  even  lead  to  conclusions  that  seem  absolutely 
conflicting.  In  consequence,  in  making  this  study,  it  has  seemed  to  me  best 
to  use,  not  South  American  figures,  but  the  figures  of  exports  and  Imports 
collected  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
Germany.  These  figures,  with  reference  to  each  one  of  these  countries,  are 
comparable  in  their  records  of  exports  and  imports  from  each  of  the  separate 
South  American  countries,  and  are  readily  comparable  also  one  with  another. 
While  not  absolutely  accurate  throughout,  they  are  suflEicIently  so  to  give  us 
clear  indication  as  to  business  methods,  and  from  them  we  may  reach  fairly 
clear  conclusions. 

In  speaking  of  South  American  trade  we  are  apt  to  speak  of  South  America 
as  one  market.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  one  but  a  number  of  different 
markets.  In  discussing  the  balance  of  trade  of  the  United  States  with  foreign 
countries,  we  may  properly  think  of  the  United  States  as  one  whole — ^the 
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tariff  laws  are  uniform,  the  methods  of  doing  business  are  substantially  uniform 
throughout  the  country,  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade  is  handled  through  New 
York  and  a  few  other  ports  where  the  conditions  are  not  materially  different — 
so  that  in  its  import  and  export  business  dealings  we  may  consider  it  one 
market  for  purposes  of  discussion.  Nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  done  with  South 
America.  Although  we  may  take  the  trade  of  the  separate  countries  of  South 
America  and  add  them  together  to  get  totals,  we  must  not — ^if  we  wish  to  be 
accurate — ^think  of  South  America  as  a  unit 

With  these  facts  in  mind  let  us  consider  somewhat  carefully  the  trade  with 
the  different  countries  of  South  America;  sometimes  considering,  for  the  sake 
of  the  totals,  the  trade  as  a  whole ;  again  analyzing  this  trade  as  the  products 
of  the  leading  countries  show  how  this  trade  is  carried  on.  The  charts  used 
and  the  data  collected  cover  in  the  main  the  years  1904-1913;  in  one  or  twa 
instances  including  1914. 

Taking  South  America  as  a  whole.  Its  trade  with  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Germany  during  this  entire  period  has  had  ordinarily  a  soKialled 
favorable  balance,  its  exports  exceeding  its  imports  by  $300,000,000  a  year  or 
more.  (See  Table  4.)  This  means,  of  course,  considering  that  the  country  is 
relatively  young  in  manufacturing  industries,  that  it  has  been  sending  out  in 
very  large  quantities  the  raw  products  of  the  farms,  the  forests,  and  the  mines. 
As  is  the  case  with  most  new  countries,  it  has  been  somewhat  rapidly  impover- 
ishing the  soil  and  shipping  out  its  minerals,  to  receive  in  return  manufactured 
goods;  in  part,  those  which  its  population  needed  for  their  own  comforts  of 
living,  but  likewise  in  part,  machinery  and  the  other  means  of  developing  more 
rapidly  its  natural  resources,  and  supplying  the  means  by  which  it  might  more 
easily  still  collect  and  export  its  own  resources.  The  goods  exported  from 
South  America  to  these  countries  serve  to  make  various  kinds  of  payments 
abroad — (1)  for  goods,  (2)  for  such  gold  if  any  as  may  be  imported,  (3)  for 
interest  on  debts  previously  contracted  and  other  payments  on  the  same,  (4)  for 
freights  upon  imports  in  foreign  ships,  (5)  for  expenses  of  tourists  in  Europe, 
and  (6)  for  the  remittances  of  immigrants.  Should  the  goods  exported  not  be 
sufficient  for  all  these  purposes  the  deficit  must  be  supplied  either  with  gold 
or  with  further  evidences  of  indebtedness  (securities). 

The  foreign  national  debts  of  the  Governments  of  South  America  amount  in 
round  figures  to  $1,250,000,000.^  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  far  these  are  in 
the  form  of  really  productive  investments;  how  far  they  represent  economic 
waste.  The  debts  of  the  provinces  and  municipalities  atnount  in  round  numbers 
to  $500,000,000  more.  These  may  fairly  be  considered  in  the  main  as  in  the 
nature  of  investments  and  in  all  probability,  eventually  if  not  now,  they  will  be 
yielding  a  profit 

The  total  foreign  investments  of  South  America  amount  probably  to  some 
$6,000,000,000  to  $7,000,000,000.*  This  sum  is  approximately  divided— 30  per  cent 
Government  debts  (inclusive  of  Government  railroads) ;  35  per  cent  private 
railroad  debts ;  35  per  cent  miscellaneous — ^mining,  shipping,  industrial,  etc. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  say  that  these  interest  obliga- 
tions which  are  met  by  the  shipment  of  goods,  are  in  good  part,  from  the  strictly 
economic  viewpoint,  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  goods  shipped.  The  interest  on 
the  loans  has  been  fully  earned. 

1  Estimated  from  South  American  Handbook  of  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  New 
Tork  City. 

*  Estimated  from  South  American  Yearbook  and  from  statistics  submitted  to  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Congress,  Paris,  1909,  by  Sefior  Alberto  Martinez. 
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The  same  statement  may  properly  be  made  with  reference  to  the  freights 
paid  to  the  owners  of  foreign  ships;  while  it  Is  properly  paid  to  foreigners,  a 
reasonable  equivalent  has  been  received. 

As  has  already  been  Intimated  many  millions  each  year  are  sent  abroad  by 
immigrants  and  millions  more  are  expenses  of  South  American  travelers  In 
Europe.  Remittances  from  immigrants  represent,  of  course,  more  than  an 
equivalent  In  the  value  of  the  labor  expended  In  earning  the  money  sent.  la 
most  cases,  however,  It  would  be  better  for  the  country  If  the  earnings  could 
be  reinvested  In  South  America  Itself.  Expenses  of  travelers  are  sometimes,, 
from  the  business  viewpoint,  excellent  Investments ;  frequently,  while  they  may 
be  good  Investments  from  the  personal  viewpoint  as  they  bring  enjoyment  more 
than  equivalent  to  the  sum  spent,  they  are  often  waste  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  country's  development  Probably  these  Invisible  payments  that  I  have  In- 
dicated make  up  the  total  of  the  commercial  merchandise  balance,  and  the 
larger  part  of  It  may  be  said  to  be  on  the  whole  a  profitable  means  of  payment 
for  the  merchandise  sent 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  new  and  developing  country  naturally  passes  through 
three  stages  of  relative  Imports  and  exports  as  the  country  grows.  At  the 
beginning,  If  the  outlook  is  promising,  there  will  be  a  considerable  excess  of 
Imports,  brought  In  largely  on  credit  as  a  means  of  profitable  development  and 
exploitation  of  the  earliest  available  natural  resources.  In  the  second  stage, 
the  resources  have  already  been  so  far  developed  that  great  exports  of  raw 
materials,  grain,  meats,  the  more  valuable  minerals,  etc.,  are  exported  In  quan« 
titles  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  machinery  and  manufactured  goods  required 
for  the  communities'  use,  and  an  additional  amount  sufficient  to  pay  Interest 
on  the  foreign  obligations  that  have  been  incurred,  freight  charges  due  to  the 
foreign  merchant  marine,  expenses  of  travelers  abroad,  and  other  similar 
charges.  In  many  cases  also  this  surplus  of  exports  pays  for  supplies  of  gold 
brought  In  to  establish  and  maintain  a  sound  currency  system*  The  third 
stage  Is  that  already  reached  by  the  great  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe 
which  have  passed  the  debtor  stage  and  reached  that  of  the  creditor,  where 
they  are  loaning  their  capital  abroad  to  so  great  a  degree  that  they  make 
their  payments  for  the  large  excess  of  imports  by  offsetting  against  their 
purchases  the  Interest  and  profits  due  on  their  foreign  investments. 

The  leading  counti'les  of  South  America,  It  is  important  for  us  to  note,  have 
reached  this  second  stage.  In  which  their  exports  are  exceeding  their  Imports, 
to  a  degree  sufficient  to  pay«all  of  their  nominal  obligations,  and  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  need  arises,  to  supply  themselves  from  abroad  with  gold.  This, 
is  a  condition  that  Is  encouraging  and  one  for  American  bankers  and  capitalists, 
to  keep  well  in  mind.  It  Indicates  that  in  several  of  the  countries  of  South. 
America  the  conditions  are  already  such  as  to  make  Investments  Increasingly 
stable  and  secure. 

These  statements  regarding  the  relations  between  South  America  and  Europe 
have  been  necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  a  somewhat  more  careful  statement 
of  the  relations  between  tlie  United  States  and  South  America,  where  the 
conditions  on  the  whole  are  decidedly  peculiar,  although  It  needs  analysis  of 
the  exports  and  imports  of  the  separate  South  American  countries  in  order  to 
understand  the  conditions.  For  example,  if  we  take  Chart  I  (p.  359)  and  Table 
1,  showing  the  exports  to  and  the  imports  from  South  America  as  a  whole  in  its 
trade  with  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Germany,  we  find 
that  exports  and  imports  in  all  of  these  countries  from  1904-1913,  inclusive, 
have  been  regularly  increasing,  and  that  in  the  case  of  all  of  the  countries  the 
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Imports  Into  these  countries  have  exceeded  their  exports  to  South  America  by 
large  amounts. 

If  we  take  Chart  2  (p.  361)  and  Table  2,  however,  showing  the  merchandise 
balance  In  favor  of  or  against  South  America  as  a  whole,  and  each  one  of  the 
States  of  Brazil,  Argentine,  and  Chile  in  their  trade  with  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  period  from  1904^-1914,  we  find  that  the  line  representing  the  balance  of 
trade  in  favor  of  South  America  as  a  whole  corresponds  very  closely  with  that 
representing  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Brazil,  and  that  the  balance  in 
favor  of  Chile  in  its  United  States  trade  is  only  a  small  amount  of  from 
$5,000,000  to  $10,000,000  a  year,  whereas  the  balance  of  the  trade  with  the 
Argentine  is  against  that  country,  but  by  only  a  small  amount  of  from 
$10,000,000  to  $20,000,000  on  the  average.  It  seems  therefore,  and  a  detailed 
study  of  the  other  countries  will  not  materially  change  the  statement,  that 
the  dominating  country  in  determining  our  adverse  balance  of  trade  with  South 
America  is  Brazil,  and  substantially  Brazil  alone.  It  sells  to  us  on  the  average 
from  $75,000,000  to  $90,000,000  more  a  year  than  it  buys  from  us.  These  chief 
exports  are  coffee  and  rubber,  with,  of  course,  large  numbers  of  minor  exports. 
The  small  balance  in  favor  of  Chile  comes  mainly  from  the  large  quantity 
of  nitrates  that  it  ships  to  us.  On  the  other  hand  the  balance  against  the 
Argentine  in  some  years  is  far  more  than  equaled  by  gold  and  silver  that 
we  have  shipped  them,  although  on  the  average,  in  addition  to  the  gold  and 
silver  shipped,  other  articles  of  merchandise  have  likewise  been  added,  chiefly 
binder  twine,  agricultural  Implements,  Iron  and  steel,  lumber  and  oils. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  the  specific  problem  which  might  interest  our 
shippers  who  may  be  disturbed  over  our  adverse  balance  of  trade  would  be  to 
make  a  very  special  effort  to  develop  our  market  in  Brazil,  where  we  might  pay 
for  our  coffee  and  rubber  by  direct  shipments  of  goods  Instead  of  paying  Indi- 
rectly through  goods  sold  to  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  Under  present  con- 
ditions it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1911-12  Germany  was  supplying  to 
Brazil  some  $2,500,000  worth  of  firearms  and  ammunition,  as  much  more  of 
cement,  over  $4,000,000  worth  of  machinery,  more  than  $1,500,000  of  wire, 
more  than  $1,250,000  in  locomotives,  and  more  than  $3,500,000  In  cotton  goods. 
Along  all  these  lines  and  many  others  there  might  well  now  be  an  opportunity 
for  us  to  secure  this  trade.  Along  some  of  these  lines  the  United  Kingdom 
has  also  been  a  seller  to  even  a  greater  degree  than  Germany,  although  in 
some  lines  she  has  sold  somewhat  less. 

The  time  seems  now  to  be  ripe  for  the  United  St&tes  business  men  to  take 
this  step.  We  likewise  are  In  the  second  stage  of  development  already  Indi- 
cated. Already,  under  present  conditions,  we  are  apparently  on  the  verge  of 
passing  into  the  third  stage  and  becoming  a  creditor  nation.  Up  to  the 
present  our  great  surplus  of  exports  has  come  largely  from  the  exportation  of 
agricultural  products,  although  for  the  last  few  years  the  percentage  of  raw 
materials  as  compared  with  manufactured  products  has  been  steadily  decreas- 
ing. As  the  years  go  by  we  shall  find  our  own  demand  for  food  products 
rapidly  increasing  with  the  supply  tending  at  any  rate  to  decrease.  The  kind 
of  goods,  therefore,  that  Europe  has  been  heretofore  demanding  from  us  we 
shall  probably  not  be  so  ready  to  supply  as  formerly,  whereas  we  are  becoming 
increasingly  ready  and  eager  to  send  abroad  our  manufactured  products.  A 
country  like  Brazil  needs  such  products  apparently  more  than  do  the  further 
developed  countries  of  Europe.  If,  therefore,  our  business  men  now  seize  this 
opportunity  by  providing,  as  they  have  begun  to  do,  banking  facilities;  by 
studying  more  carefully  South  American  customs  so  as  to  lessen  the  friction 
In  trade — as,  for  example,  adopting  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures 
in  that  trade ;  by  sending  salesmen  familiar  with  the  languages  of  the  countries 
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concerned  and  by  sending  sales  literature  in  Portuguese  or  Spanish ;  by  noting 
carefully  their  customs  of  packing,  of  credit,  and  so  forth,  we  shall  readily 
make  this  change,  deal  with  Brazil  direct  as  a  profitable  market,  take  the 
added  profits  that  will  come  from  the  exchange  business  itself,  and,  incidentally^ 
balance  our  trade  directly  instead  of  by  a  roundabout,  three-cornered  route. 

In  the  study  of  the  balance  of  trade  the  question  of  gold  shipments  has 
always  been  of  special  interest.  The  economists  have  stated  generally  that 
gold  would  be  bought  when  it  was  needed  and  that  its  flowing  back  and  forth 
to  settle  balances  happened  only  to  meet  a  demand  for  gold.  The  experience 
with  South  America  seems  to  show  that  this  is  the  case.  The  countries  of 
South  America  are  mostly  not  on  a  gold  basis  in'  quite  the  same  sense  that  the 
leading  countries  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  are  on  the  gold  basis.  In 
most  of  them  the  conditions  are  far  from  satisfactory,  the  money  being  largely 
paper,  usually  fluctuating  as  compared  with  gold.  There  have  been  some  excep- 
tions. Uruguay,  for  example,  has  for  many  years  been  careful  to  maintain 
its  credit  and  keep  its  currency  sound.  There  have  been  only  slight  changes 
In  the  value  of  the  dollar  as  compared  with  gold  since  the  notes  have  been 
backed  by  sufficient  reserve.  Even  under  the  present  war  conditions  the  value 
of  the  currency  has  been  maintained.  In  Chile  the  nominal  value  of  the  peso 
is  about  36}  cents,  but  it  has  been  inconvertible  since  1898  and  its  value  has 
fluctuated  widely,  so  that  it  has  fallen  to  about  20  cents.  Although  there  has 
been  in  existence  for  many  years  a  conversion  fund  accumulated  with  the  idea 
of  resuming  specie  payments,  the  step  has  not  been  taken,  and  the  conversion 
fund  is  held  largely  in  Europe  rather  than  in  Chile  itself.  In  Brazil,  although 
since  1906  there  has  been  an  office  of  conversion  to  receive  gold  and  to  issue 
in  exchange  circulating  notes  with  the  Idea  that  there  should  be  a  parity  of 
exchange  established  and  maintained,  nevertheless  there  has  been  circulating 
side  by  side  with  the  notes  of  the  office  of  conversion  inconvertible  paper  notes 
with  no  definite  provision  made  as  to  their  redemption,  and  during  the  year 
1913  gold  was  exported  in  rather  large  quantities,  ftefore  the  war  broke  out 
arrangements  were  undertaken  to  improve  the  situation,  but  the  effect  of  the 
war  was  to  prevent  their  consummation.  In  the  Argentine  Republic,  although 
it  has  also  had  its  serious  experience  with  paper  currency,  in  1899  an  office 
of  conversion  was  established  to  receive  gold  and  issue  in  exchange  demand 
notes  to  supply  a  circulating  medium.  The  rate  of  conversion  was  fixed  at  44 
per  cent  of  par.  The  Government  has  kept  steadily  in  mind  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  and  maintaining  a  stock  of  gold  to  secure  this  policy,  and  at  present 
the  proportion  of  gold  in  the  office  of  conversion  to  the  gold  value  of  the  out- 
standing paper  is  more  than  70  per  cent — a  supply  ample  to  secure  the  notes. 
Although  the  other  countries  of  South  America  have  had  their  large  surplus 
of  exports,  the  Argentine  Republic  is  the  country  that  has  been  steadily  bring- 
ing in  and  accumulating  gold. 

Chart  3  shows  the  gold  balances  that  have  been  shipped  into  South  America 
during  the  past  10  years  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany. 
Although  there  have  been  shipments  of  gold  into  all  the  countries,  especially 
from  Great  Britain  to  Brazil,  it  Is  primarily  the  Argentine,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  and  Germany  are  concerned,  that  has  imported  and  held  on  to  the  gold 
that  she  has  needed  to  secure  and  maintain  her  currency  system.  Great  Brit- 
ain's experience  also  Is  enlightening.  Although  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  to 
Brazil  and  Chile  from  1904  to  1913  have  slightly  exceeded  her  Imports  from 
those  countries,  while  her  imports  from  the  Argentine  largely  exceed  her  exports 
to  that  country,  the  shipments  of  gold  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Argentine  have 
been  only  6  per  cent  of  exports  to  that  country,  whereas  the  proiwrtion  of  gold 
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sent  to  Brazil  and  Chile  has  been  24  per  cent  to  Brazil  and  3  per  cent  to  Chile. 
The  merchandise  balance  seems  to  have  little  effect. 

Not  merely  are  these  facts  true  as  regards  Great  Britain  but  It  Is  likewise 
true  as  regards  Germany  and  the  United  States.  The  balance  of  trade  against 
Germany  of  all  South  America  has  been  somewhat  larger  than  that  against  the 
United  States,  being  made  up  largely  of  Imports  from  Argentine,  Brazil,  and 
Chile.  Germany  has  been  exporting  considerable  gold,  but  primarily  to  the 
Argentine  from  1908  to  1912.  As  an  indication  of  the  way  In  which  Germany 
and  England  were  Importing  gold  reserves  in  the  year  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  both  the  Argentine  and  Brazil  sent  con- 
siderable gold  (about  $15,000,000)  to  Germany  In  1913,  although  the  balance  of 
trade  in  that  year  was  still  heavily  against  Germany,  while  some  $135,000,000 
went  to  Great  Britain.  Uruguay,  although  the  balance  of  her  trade  with  Great 
Britain  has  been  against  her,  has  been  taking  as  much  If  not  more  gold  from 
Great  Britain  than  either  Argentina  or  Brazil.  Another  strong  Illustration  of 
the  fact  that  special  conditions  rule  and  not  mere  merchandise  balances. 

During  the  years  1904-1914  more  than  $100,000,000  were  sent  from  the  United 
States  direct  to  the  Argentine  In  gold,  even  though  we  have  a  favorable  balance 
of  merchandise  trade  with  the  Argentine  and  have  regularly  held  this  favorable 
balance  thoughout  the  entire  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  there  has  been  a  steady,  large  balance  against 
the  United  States  In  favor  of  Brazil,  we  have  shipped  little  gold  to  the  latter 
country.  All  these  facts  seem  to  support  the  economists  in  their  statement  that 
gold  is  shipped  to  the  country  that  wants  It,  and  is  prepared  to  pay  for  it, 
rather  than  being  merely  shipped,  willy-nilly,  to  offset  an  adverse  balance  of 
trade. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  data  available  in 
New  York  to  enable  us  to  make  the  study  more  complete.  But  the  study  is  still 
worth  while.  The  results  are,  on  the  whole,  rather  surprisingly  favorable  to 
South  America.  The  figures  that  we  have  secured  with  the  charts  indicate,  as 
has  been  intimated,  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  shipments  of 
merchandise  to  Europe  Is  sent  to  pay  Interest  on  debts  held  abroad.  But  the 
debts  have  been  largely  made  for  good  purposes  and  are  paying. 

The  figures  indicate  that  gold  will  go  to  the  country  that  wishes  to  use  it 
and  that  bids  accordingly,  and  that  gold  shipments  are  not  automatically  sent 
merely  to  settle  balances.  South  American  countries  can  get  needed  gold  when 
they  adopt  policies  that  demand  it. 

The  studies  also  indicate  that  in  the  United  States  trade  with  South  America 
the  balances  are  fairly  even  with  each  of  the  important  different  countries 
excepting  with  Brazil,  where  the  balance  is  heavily  against  us.  There  Is  nothing 
in  the  data  to  Indicate  exactly  how  we  settle  our  balance  with  Brazil.  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  ship  her  gold.  The  balance  Is,  of  course,  settled,  as  every  business 
man  knows,  by  our  shipments  to  a  third  country,  chiefly  England,  which,  In  turn, 
makes  its  settlements  with  Brazil.  We  are  thus  paying  for  our  Brazilian  coffee 
and  rubber  with  our  wheat  and  corn  and  other  raw  products.  All  these  indirect 
methods  of  settlement,  of  course,  mean  added  trouble  and  added  expense.  The 
chief  single  method  of  improvement  that  we  could  make,  as  Indicated  by  these 
trade  balances,  would  be  to  stimulate  very  largely  our  exports  direct  to  Brazil, 
and  then  to  make  them  exports  of  manufactured  goods  that  would  help  both 
Brazil  and  the  United  States. 

In  all  the  countries,  however,  we  need  to  provide  exchange  facilities,  so  that 
also  the  profits  from  the  exchange  process  Itself  would  come  to  the  United 
States  rather  than  go  through  European  countries. 
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1.  United  Stat«e: 

(a)  Reports  on  "The  Monthly  Summary  of  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 

United  States,"  1904-1915. 
(6)  Annual  Reports  on  "Foreign  Commen-e  and  Navigation  of  the  United 

States.-'  1904-1915. 
(c)  "  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,"  1904-1814. 

2.  United  Kingdom : 

(a)  "Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  last  15 

years,  1899  to  1913,"     Sixty-first  number, 

(6)  Exports  consist  of  the  produce  and  manufacture  (exclusive  of  bullion 
and  specie)  of  the  United  Kingdom  consigned  to  each  of  the  South 
American  countries.  Export  values  are  "  free  on  board  "  values, 
Including  cost  and  charges  of  delivery  of  goods  on  board  ship. 

(c)  Imports  consist  of  the  total  value  of  the  merchandise  consigned  from 
various  South  American  countries.    The  value  of  the  Imports  r^re- 
sent  cost,  insurance,  and  freight ;  or  when  goods  are  consigned  for 
sale,  the  latest  sale  value  of  such  goods. 
S.  Germany: 

(o)  "StatlsUches  Jahrbuch  ftir  das  Deutsche  Reich,"  1912-1914. 

(b)  "  StatlBtlcbes  Bandbnch  fUr  das  E>eut8che  Reich,"  1907,  vol.  2. 

(c)  All  export  and  Import  figures  are  taken  from  "  Der  Spezlalhandel  nach 

Erdtellen  und  Landern." 
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Merchandise  ewports  and  imports^  and  balance  of  trade,  South  America  with 

United  Kingdom. 

[In  pounds  sterling.] 


Calendar  years. 

Exports  to 
United  King- 
dom. 

Imports  from 
United  King- 
dom. 

Balance. 

1904 

39,634,128 
44,057,429 
42,604,659 
47,333,809 
55,536,849 
56,787,874 
59,789,753 
51,000,551 
64,722,511 
68,146,899 

24,591,530 
28,792,470 
38,770,584 
42,161,320 
34,636,849 
37,479,491 
48,803,615 
44,069,476 
46,991,915 
48,814,064 

15,042,508 

1905 

15,264,950 

1906 

3,824,075 

1907 

5,172,489 

1908 

20,900,000 

1909 

19,306,383 

1910 

10,986,138 

1911 

6,931,076 

1912. 

17,730,596 

1913 

19,342,835 

Total 

529,614,462 

395,111,314 

134,603,148 

Table  2. — Merchandise  exports^  imports,  balance  of  trade,  Argentina,  BrassU, 

Chile,  toith  United  Kingdom. 

[In  pounds  sterling.] 

ARGENTINA. 


Calendar  year. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Balanoe. 

1904 

23,407,176 
25,430,163 
23,921,892 
26,654,986 
35,985,536 
32,717,295 
29.009,738 

10,844,615 
12,997,341 
19,425,772 
17,794,870 
16,404,148 
18,684,134 
19,097,210 
18,602,471 
20,549,853 
22,640.921 

+  12,562,561 

1905 

+  12,432,822 

1906 

+    4,496,120 

1907 

+    8,860,116 

1908 

+  19,581.389 

1909 

+  14,033,161 

1910 

+    9,912,528 

1911 

27,289,480 
40,807,685 
42,485,391 

+    8,687,009 

1912 

+  20,257,832 

1913 

+  19,844,470 

Balance 

+130,668,008 

1 

BRAZIL. 


1904 

6,433,672 

8, 246, 873 

9,188,060 

9,755,967 

6.984.977 

ll,290;r26 

17,496,568 

10,864,006 

9,360,139 

10,008,367 

5,975,084 

6,613,378 

7,626,867 

10,223,561 

8, 115, 197 

8,470,582 

16,426,985 

11,938,455 

12,657,830 

12,465,115 

4-    458,588 

1905 

+1,633,495 

1906 

+1,561,198 

1907 

—    467, 594 

1908 

-1,130,220 

1909 

+2,829,544 

1910 

+1,069,583 

1911 

-1,074,449 

1912 

-3,297,091 

1913 

-2,456,748 

Balance - 

-    874,299 

CHILE. 


1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1013. 


Balance. 


5,127,360 
5,371,216 
5,060,122 
5,168,512 
6,663,489 
5,508,589 
6,181,737 
4,336,878 
4,982,185 
5,359,335 


3,224,569 
4,394,599 
5,961,929 
7.223,578 
3,866,440 
4,632,022 
5, 479,  .556 
6,139,319 
6, 150, 159 
6,010,481 


+1,902,701 
+    076,617 

-  001,807 
-2,065,016 
+2,802,040 
+  876,567 
~  297,810 
-1,802,541 
-1,157,334 

-  651,146 

-  316,630 
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AROENTINA. 


CELlendar  ;«Br. 

Biports. 

Imports. 

Balanoa. 

KM 

13,  lU,  468 
Z7  080Z3I 
32,050,323 

gS;S 

3O,T0S,113 

S:S:S 

as:s 

Sl,l-o;3B7 
37;  12?;  968 

i!i;S 

-  17,  JM 
+  39;i« 

' 

^ 

«73-a8 

in 

IIS 

-t-  04  432  4H 

as 

13: 

8i 

548,008 
476,0311 

Si 

718,131 
464,111 

E;S 

000,822 

li-S-S 

1 

a 

»1,SW 
901,903 
275,864 

+  81,049,532 

::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::;:::;:::;::::;:::::: 

Jiii 
!;a;S 

as:s 

29,653,823 
24,238,713 

III 

as 

.!;S;S 

15,303,  73S 

I8,ai8,9iz 

tJ'S&S 

+10,389.880 

+  12,93e|91l 

+ 10.811,  nes 

' 

ArgontlBii. 

Btuil. 

cmis. 

y«r. 

Eiports. 

Imporu. 

Balance. 

EipocU. 

Imports. 

B-™. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

B.lsr.0.. 

1008 

1900 

ffif::::::: 

ma 

B38.S 
300.2 

ii 

02.7 
31.6 

Is 

li 

339.4 
385.0 

-f    233.8 

+    202:0 
+    263.3 
+■    299.0 

lEl 

ill 

190.0 

27819 
320.0 

347.9 

88.8 
88.' 8 

Ii 

.     199.8 

+  i57;2 

+      K.t 

ii 

isi;8 

309.7 

199.S 

Ii 

63.4 
S7.8 

M.8 
86.4 

»7:e 

li 

til 

+2,183.3 

+  1,142.2 

+844.8 
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Table  3. — Importg  from  and  exportg  to  South  America  by  the  United  Btatet. 

(In  doUiR  of  gold  Hid  dlTar.] 


C»l«Ddar;Mr. 

Import.. 

ExfocU. 

B^ 

3s: 

tfoW. 

1   i 
K    1 

Siloer. 
179,  «6 

ill 

3,JB7,3SS 
1,  KB,  773 
t,4IB,«« 

7  TO.  iss 

!;     S 

1     I 
1;    § 

OtU. 

+  i',m'.9» 

+  S,0M,7SS 
+  1,830,775 

-  3,7M,833 

ooii. 

i8,«a.«io 

gar 

n».«T,MI 

'     ' 

JntlMTta  from  and  export*  of  goli  anJ  «{Jver  to  counlrie*  0/  South  America  by 

Germany. 
[MlBon  nujto.] 


Codntrj. 

ImpoiU. 

Export. 

i9oe 

IMS 

1910 

19U 

ISU 

»13 

IDOS 

itw 

ifiia 

IMl 

1913 

UU 

...:'. 

1.1 

...•• 

,..;;. 

:| 

«.e 

.8 
■1 

1:1 

13.3 

10.7 

3B.7 

BratU 

-s 

1.3 

• 

■■ 

.1 

flO.4 

.7 

38.3 

«.4 

18.8 

38.7 

Balance  againn  Gsnnanr 

Declared  value  of  regintered  exportt  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  specie  f 
United  Kingdom  to  countries  of  South  America. 

[In  poVDdB  sterling.] 

EXPORTS.     ■ 

[StatlstlcBl  abitract  for  Cnltnl  Kingdom,  61-62  vols.,  p.  ZG2.] 


1«M 

1«M 

i«. 

,m 

190B 

'^lumbto 

177, BSO 
13,180 

7W,CC5 
t,0S2,3S0 
1,118,737 

2,001,404 

ass 

^■?it 

lM,!Sa 
2,110,170 

Uruguay 

8,1M,20S 

7,22,078 

7,743,»»4 

7,8»,103 

e,«eo.S4a 



^Tumbla 

Ml!534 
408,  S99 

10S09 
3M)i533 

183,019 
70,818 
398,917 
12S,250 
129,272 

SB, Ml 

98,974 

Uniw«7 

Argentina 

'«so 

1            S.M0 

652,013 

688,200 

1,009.081 

885.074 

8,863,478 

8,848,933 

7,011,119 

BalBDca  Bgafmt  Dnilvd  Kingdom . ., 


.  17,382,871 
.  U,ST0,1M 
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Declared  value  of  registered  exports  of  gold  and  silver  hullion  and  specie  from 
United  Kingdom  to  countries  of  South  America  in  pounds  sterling. 

EXPORTS. 
[Statistieal  abstract  for  United  Kingdom,  61-62  vols.,  p.  262.] 


To— 

Colombia.. 

Peru 

Chfle 

Braxil 

Uruguay.. 
Argentina. 


Total. 


1909 


112,100 

61,300 

3,097,646 

3,880,500 

4,112,604 


11,264,150 


1910 


67,250 

502,500 

275,005 

1,921,000 

1,351,016 

581,559 


4,688,329 


1911 


76,172 
155,600 
500,000 
4,718,590 
620,541 
505,630 


6,575,433 


1012 


03,460 

103,000 

82,500 

4,232,522 

1,294,881 

914,858 


6,812,281 


1913 


106,115 

367,470 

200,000 

1,007,316 

1,920,000 

1,254,823 


4,044,728 


IUP0RT8. 


Ptom— 

Colombia.. 

Chile 

Brasll 

Uruguay.. 
Argentina. 


Total... 
Balance. 


162,542 

61,363 

630,061 


4,025 


758,891 


10,505,259 


228,015 

46,629 

1,247,216 

2,216 

2,627 


1,526,602 


3,162,727 


239,808 

86,565 

1,682,741 

8,030 

4,485 


1,871,514 


4,703,919 


175,138 
38,737 

662,811 
12,020 
27,000 


805,706 


6,007,575 


184,632 

36,158 

4,009,176 

818,386 
3,020,503 


8,068,044 


-3,124,221 


Table  4. — Total  balance  of  trade  (merchandise)  in  favor  of  South  America  ivith 
Germany f  United  States,  and  United  Kingdom,    (See  Chart  HI,  p.  364.) 


Calendar  year. 

United 
States. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Oermany. 

1004 

887,040,008 
78,584,731 
69,119,402 
62,068,535 
55,833,799 

109,692,293 
89,162,812 
65,778,365 
94,786,105 
51,744,370 

138,507,036 

£15,042,598 

15,264,599 

3,824,075 

5,172,489 

20,900,000 

19,308,383 

10,986,138 

6,931,075 

17,730,596 

19,342,835 

MlUion 
marks. 
420.2 

1005 

477.7 

1006 

401.0 

1007 

436.6 

1006 

520.3 

1000 

541.2 

1010 

410.8 

1011 

406.3 

1012 

480.7 

1013 

437.6 

1014...... 

Total 

902,317,466 

134,503,148 

4,632.8 

Total  merchandise,  balance  in  favor  of  South  Amerlca~|2,684,000,000^   1904-1014. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sure  we  have  to  thank  Prof.  Jenks  for  his 
very  able  paper.  He  has  gone  at  great  length  and  with  great  detail 
into  the  balance  of  trade  between  South  American  countries  and  the 
United  States,  and  has  shown  to  us  how  South  America  must  not  be 
regarded  as  a  unit  but  as  individual  countries,  each  of  them  trading 
with  this  country,  and  that  which  applies  to  one  does  not  necessarily 
*PPly  to  another.  His  paper  will  be  read,  I  am  sure,  by  all  people 
interested  in  this  economic  question  with  great  interest  and  pleasure. 

I  now  beg  to  call  upon  Dr.  Antonio  Ramirez  Fontecha,  of  Hon- 
duras, who  will  address  us  on  the  subject  of  taxation.  Dr.  Fontecha 
addressed  the  section  in  Spanish.     (Bemarks  not  reported.) 
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The  Chairman.  We  have  to  thank  Dr.  Fontecha  for  his  remarks. 
He  has  spoken  on  the  question  of  taxation  in  his  country  (Hondu- 
ras) ,  and  laments  that  one  of  the  principal  taxes  is  the  tax  on  alcohol, 
which  brings  a  revenue  of  over  $2,000,000  silver,  which  is  prob- 
ably 40  per  cent  of  the  total  internal  revenues  of  the  country,  and  he 
considers  that  by  having  that  taxation,  which  is  not  heavy  enough  to 
thwart  the  drink  habit,  increased,  it  would  be  better  for  the  State  to 
increase  it  to  such  a  prohibitive  point  that  it  would  do  away  with  the 
intemperance  which  is  so  prevalent  in  so  many  of  the  countries  in 
the  world.  He  states  that  at  the  time  the  resolutions  are  presented 
he  will  present  a  resolution  to  that  effect,  calling  upon  his  Govern- 
ment and  other  Governments  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  pro- 
hibit that  evil  by  increasing  the  tax  on  alcoholic  beverages  so  as  to 
reduce  drimkenness  and  intemperance  throughout  his  country  and 
other  countries. 

I  now  wish  to  call  on  Prof.  Chester  Lloyd  Jones,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison,  who  will  give  us  his  paper  on  the  "  Effects 
of  the  war  on  Latin- American  finance." 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  WAR  ON  LATIN- AMERICAN  FINANCE. 

By  CHESTER  LLOYD  JONES, 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

So  widespread  a  conflict  as  tlie  present  war  in  Europe  was  sure  to  affect 
financial  conditions  in  Latin  America  as  elsewhere.  All  trans-oceanic  trade 
would  suffer  interruption  until  the  control  of  the  seas  was  decided.  Some 
markets  would  be  cut  off;  European  credits — relied  upon  for  the  operation  of 
industries — ^would  be  curtailed.  As  a  result  exports  would  fall.  Imports,  due 
to  the  lessened  buying  capacity  of  the  people,  would  decrease  and  with  them 
the  Government  income  from  customs.  The  difficulties  of  private  finance  would 
thus  be  promptly  reflected  in  the  public  income. 

Looked  at  from  a  broader  point  of  view  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  public 
finance  of  the  American  States  is  not  only  a  matter  of  local  national  concern. 
It  is  a  subject  of  continental  interest  since  it  shows  the  degree  to  which  these 
States  are  dependent  on  European  powers,  not  politically  but  economically. 
There  may  be,  to  quote  a  phrase  familiar  in  the  United  States  because  of  Its 
use  in  Washington's  farewell  address,  "  entangling  alliances "  of  an  economic 
as  well  as  of  a  political  nature. 

Economic  dependence  has  not  Infrequently  been  the  gateway  through  which 
foreign  Influences  have  entered  to  question  the  national  sovereignty.  The 
financial  strength  or  weakness  of  the  various  nations  might  become  an  Important 
factor  in  determining  whether  It  would  be  possible  to  maintain  that  policy  which 
has  been  so  happily  phrased  by  a  Latin-American  writer  as  "America,  the  con- 
tinent for  the  Americans  of  the  continent."  If  in  this  i)eriod  of  financial  strain, 
therefore,  American  States  show  themselves  able  to  stand  alone  or  to  stand 
together  it  will  be  a  matter  for  mutual  congratulations. 

The  response  made  by  the  Latin- American  States  to  the  demands  of  the  situa- 
tion showed  a  general  determination  to  do  all  that  was  possible  to  maintain 
the  national  credit.    The  foreign-debt  service,  especially,  it  was  felt,  must  be 
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provided  for  on  the  usual  basis.  In  Brazil/  even  before  the  war,  conditions 
were  such  that  it  was  considered  "obvious  that  without  financial  relief  the 
Government  would  be  unable  to  meet  its  external  obligations."  *  The  war  only 
accentuated  the  financial  troubles  already  prevalent  because  of  hard  times.* 
The  export  trade  of  1914  was  less  than  two-thirds  that  of  1912.  The  loss  was 
due,  of  course,  primarily  to  the  cutting  off  of  direct  shipments  to  Germany 
and  Austria.^  Public  income  from  import  and  export  duties  suffered  a  sharp 
decline.  The  value  of  the  milreis  declined  from  32  cents  United  States  gold  In 
June,  1914,  to  20  cents  in  October.*  On  March  4,  1915,  to  meet  the  crisis  the 
President  promulgated  a  decree  authorizing  the  minister  of  finance  to  issue 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  50,000,000  milreis  gold  ($27,300,000),  but  the  efforts  did 
not  succeed  in  relieving  the  business  interests  generally  in  the  first  months  of 
1915. 

Gradually  thereafter,  however,  conditions  improved.  In  Bahla  the  cocoa 
crop  and  other  agricultural  exports  had  brought  good  prices.  The  war  stimu- 
lated sugar  prices,  and  the  exports  of  that  product  increased  tenfold  in  value, 
bringing  prosperity  to  the  Pernambuco  region.  The  coffee  trade  also  Improved. 
In  fact,  by  September,  1915,  it  was  reported  that  Brazil's  chief  exports  were  no 
longer  suffering  greatly  from  the  European  conflict  To  be  sure,  no  exports 
were  made  direct  to  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Belgium,  but  shipments 
to  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  rose  489  per  cent,  and  those  to  the  Nether- 
lands were  twice  as  great  Still  financial  conditions  in  Brazil  are  even  now  not 
satisfactory.  Brazil  is  doubtless  the  hardest  hit  of  the  larger  South  American 
States.* 

Lilie  her  neighbors  to  the  north  and  south,  Uruguay  was  already  suffering 
from  the  results  of  a  financial  crisis  in  1914,  and  the  war  Increased  tho  hard- 
ships, though  the  fact  that  banks  and  business  houses  were  already  retrenching 
lessened  the  shock.  Still  money  became  tight  and  unemployment  increased. 
Local  moratorla  were  resorted  to,*  but  no  International  moratorium  was  de- 
clared.* The  Government  was  authorized  to  contract  an  internal  debt  of 
3,500,000  pesos,  later  raised  to  4,000,000  pesos,  at  8  per  cent  interest*  Negotia- 
tions for  a  European  loan  failed.** 

The  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1914-15  showed  customs  receipts  the  lowest  in 
10  years  and  about  two-thirds  as  great  as  the  year  before;"  but  toward  the 
middle  of  1915  conditions  Improved,  and  In  September  the  Government  discon- 
tinued the  negotiations  for  a  United  States  loan  of  $10,000,000. 

Argentina,  the  most  Important  commercially  of  the  South  American  States, 
met  the  crisis  with  commendable  determination.  The  country  had  gone 
through  a  boom  period  which  came  to  a  close  about  two  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.    Had  it  come  while  the  Republic  was  in  the  midst  of  the 

^Further  details  for  Brazil  and  other  South  American  countries  are  found  In  Jones, 
Chester  Lloyd,  War  and  Public  Finance  In  South  America.  Journal  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, Vol.  XXIII,  No.  8,  October,  1915,  pp.  791-806. 

'Forty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholder! 
for  the  year  1914.    London,  1916,  p.  12. 

■Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  Sept.  12,  1914;  Dec.  12,  1914;  Commerce  Be> 
ports.  Supplement,  May  12,  1016  (dated  Apr.  6,  1915). 

*  Commerce  Reports,  Mar.  26,  1915. 

■Commerce  Reports,  supplement,  May  12,  1916  (dated  Apr.  6,  1916). 

•The  Americas,  Vol.  I,  No.  11,  August,  1916,  and  Commerce  Reports,  Aug.  8,  1916. 

'Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  Nov.  19,  1914. 

■Commerce  Reports,  June  11,  1916,  and  Apr.  8,  1916. 

•  Dally  Consular  and  ^rade  Reports,  Nov.  26,  1914. 

"Dally  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  Not.  20,  1914.     See  also  Commerce  Reports, 
Apr.  8,  1916. 
u  Commerce  Reports,  Aug.  80,  1016,  and  Sept  1,  1016. 
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fq;)eculation  period  it  would  have  produced  a  disastrous  crash.  Even  under 
the  existing  conditions  a  moratorium,  later  confined  to  foreign  payments,  was 
at  once  declared.  The  exportation  of  gold  was  forbidden  and  the  Qovernment 
extended  its  aid  to  private  banlcs  to  tide  them  over  the  crisis.  There  was  a 
wide  demand  for  the  issue  of  $10,000,000  in  paper  money  without  a  gold 
guaranty,  but  this  the  Executive  refused  to  support^  Customs  here,  as  else- 
where, fell  off.  Early  in  1915  they  were  reported  as  60  per  cent  below  normaL" 
A  policy  of  ri^id  retrencliinent  was  adopted.*  The  negotiations  for  a  European 
loan  of  $77,000,000  for  public  works  were  dropped*  and  public  improvements 
discontinued.*  Subsequently  salaries  of  Government  employees  were  cut.  The 
budget  for  1915  included  new  taxes  on  such  items  as  alcoholic  liquors  and 
tobacco.*    Later  a  tax  on  sugar  was  added.* 

Aided  by  these  conservative  measures  commerce  gradually  improved.  At  the 
end  of  two  and  a  half  months  of  war  foreign  trade  as  a  whole  was  in  **  fair  " 
condition.*  By  the  end  of  the  year  crop  prospects  had  become  good,  there  was 
plenty  of  work,  and  shipping  was  almost  normal.*  An  issue  of  $15,000,000  in 
Government  notes  was  promptly  disposed  of.**  The  Nation«il  City  Bank  of  New 
York  made  a  loan  to  the  Government  in  December,  1914,  at  6  per  cent  interest, 
the  obligation  being  taken  at  96^.^  lu  May,  1915,  an  exterior  loan  of  $50,000,000 
gold  was  successfully  floated  with  British  and  American  bankers,^  and  an 
Internal  loan  of  $60,000,000  paper  pesos  was  taken  almost  entirely  by  local 
financiers.  In  the  opening  months  of  1915  ample  funds  were  available  for  all 
foreign  trade  purposes.  Local  banks,  both  Argentine  and  European,  were 
making  attractive  rates  for  loans,  the  charge  being  in  some  cases  as  low  as 
^  per  cent.    Commerce  was  decidedly  on  the  upgrade.^ 

Of  peculiar  interest  is  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  financial  affairs  of  Chile. 
Chile  depends  on  the  export  taxes  on  nitrate  and  iodine  for  its  ready  cash.  Of 
customs,  about  58  per  cent  comes  from  these  items.  The  import  and  export 
taxes  from  the  two  nitrate  ports  of  Iquique  and  Antofogasta  constitute  65 
per  cent  of  the  Government's  customs  revenues."  Of  the  nitrate  exports  over 
three-fourths  found  their  market  in  Europe.  As  an  indirect  result  of  the  Balkan 
wars  the  demand  slackened  and  the  price  had  been  steadily  declining  since  the 
beginning  of  1914."  The  war  cut  off  shipments  to  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
and  southeastern  Europe,  and  the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  market.  Operations 
could  no  longer  be  worked  at  a  profit.  There  were  134  establishments  working 
on  July  31,  1914,  but  only  69  on  September  30,  61  on  October  16,  and  46  In  De- 
cember, 40  in  February,  1915,  and  36  in  March.  Government  revenues  re- 
flected the  bad  commercial  conditions  and  there  was  a  serious  deficit  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year." 


•  Commerce  Reports,  Apr.  17,  1915,  and  June  12,  1916. 

■Dally  CoDSuIar  and  Trade  Reports,  Oct,  31,  1914,  and  Commerce  Reports,  Jan.  4, 
1915,  and  Mar.  19,  1915.  Further  detailed  figures  are  found  in  Commerce  Reports 
for  June  12,  1915. 

■Commerce  Reports,  July  12,  1915,  Oct.  6,  1915   (dated  Aug.  13). 

« Ibid.,  Mar.  19,  1915,  and  June  12,  1915. 

•  Ibid..  May  5,  1916. 

•  Ibid.,  July  12,  1915. 

•  Ibid.,  Oct.  6,  1915. 

•Ibid.,  Supplement,  Mar.  19,  1915. 

•  Ibid.,  Jan.  4,  1915. 

^«  Ibid.,  Jan.  7,  1915 ;  see  also  Apr.  6,  1916. 

^  Ibid.,  May  6,  1915,  and  June  12,  1915. 

'■The  Americas,  I,  No.  11,  August,  1915,  p.  18. 

^Commerce  Reports,  June  12,  1916.  and  Sept  23,  1915  (dated  Aug.  13). 

*^  Dally  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  Dec.  9,  1914. 

»Ibld.,  Sept.  26,  1914. 

u  Commerce  Reports,  Supplement,  AugL  19,  1915. 
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Local  industries  other  than  nitrate  production  were  but  little  affected. 
They  did  not  manufacture  for  export  and  produced  local  necessities  only.  In 
mercantile  lines  the  number  of  persons  employed  was  reduced  and  the  employ- 
ment market  generally  was  depressed.* 

As  in  Argentina  prompt  measures  were  taken  to  meet  the  emergency.  A 
moratorium  was  established  without  delay.  United  States  consuls  reported  in 
the  latter  half  of  1915  that  It  was  not  possible  to  estimate  its  continuance. 
Government  salaries  above  $730  per  year  were  cut  at  a  progressive  rate.  The 
banks  were  allowed  to  obtain  treasury  notes  up  to  50  per  cent  of  their  capital 
by  depositing  bonds  as  guaranty.  Paper  money  was  issued  and  increased 
coinage  of  silver  authorized.  New  direct  taxes  were  placed  upon  both  urban 
and  rural  real  estate  and  an  export  tax  of  $2.48  per  metric  ton  was  put  on  boric 
acid  for  two  years,  to  be  raised  to  $3.65  thereafter." 

Meanwhile  the  local  problem  in  the  nitrate  Provinces  demanded  attention. 
Outside  the  towns  the  Provinces  of  Antofagasta  and  Tarapac&  are  a  rainless, 
barren  desert.  There  is  no  vegetation  and  there  are  no  settlements  except  at 
the  nitrate  stations,  20  to  50  miles  apart.  Food  supplies  have  to  be  brought 
from  great  distances ;  cattle  from  the  Argentine ;  sugar  from  Peru ;  grain,  vege- 
tables, and  fruits  from  southern  Chile.  Much  of  the  flour  comes  from  the 
United  States.*  When  the  works  closed  down  the  laborers  had  to  be  supported 
by  public  or  private  charity  or  taken  out  of  the  district.  The  Government 
aided  by  supplying  food  and  transportation.^ 

Under  the  strain  of  unusual  circumstances  the  Chilean  paper  peso,  worth  20 
cents  gold  in  July,  1014,  sank  to  15  cents  in  November.*  The  Government  ad- 
vanced money  to  the  nitrate  plants  which  would  keep  open  and  thus  diminish 
the  number  of  dependents.*  Toward  the  end  of  1914  conditions  began  to  im- 
prove. The  nitrate  market  was  slowly  recovering.  The  plants  were  opened 
again.*  Purchases  of  high-grade  nitrate  for  manufacture  of  explosives,  espe- 
cially by  United  States  buyers,  grew  rapidly.*  The  local  press  reported  that 
the  Dupont  Nitrate  Co.  alone  had  purchased  Taltal  nitrate  to  the  value  of 
$3,250,000  in  United  States  currency.*  Exchange  again  came  to  have  affirm 
basis;  money  which  had  been  hoarded  by  the  banks  began  to  come  out;  and 
import  trade  improved." 

The  other  Republics  of  South  America  are  less  active  commercially,  but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  international  relations  their  experience  is  of  special  in- 
terest because  it  is  in  them  and  the  countries  of  the  Caribbean  region  that  politi- 
cal and  flnancial  affairs  are  likely  to  be  least  stable,  and  on  that  account 
more  likely  to  invite  European  interference. 

Of  the  two  inland  Republics,  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  Bolivia  fared  by  far  the 
better.  The  Government  imports  fell  off  50  per  cent  and  the  annual  budget 
was  cut  30  per  cent  to  meet  the  decrease  in  revenues."    A  moratorium  was 

^Commerce  Reports,  Aug.  19,  1915. 

■Commerce  Reports.  Supplement,  Aug.  19,  1916. 

■Dally  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  Sept.  25,  1914. 

*  Ibid.,  Dec.  9,  1914,  and  Commerce  Reports,  Jan.  14,  1915. 

■Commerce  Report's,  Jan.  14,  1915. 

•Ibid.,  Apr.  14,  1915;  July  8,  1915;  July  29,  1915  (dated  July  1,  1915)  ;  and  Supple- 
ment,  Aug.  19,  1915. 

V  Ibid.,  May  6,  1915. 

•Ibid.,  Sept.  18,  1915  (dated  Aug.  6);  Sept.  21,  1915  (dated  Aug.  19,  1915);  and 
Oct.  7,  1915. 

•Ibid.,  Sept.  21,  1915. 

uibid.,  Sept.  18,  1915  (dated  Aug.  6,  1915). 

M  Ibid.,  Jan.  6,  1915. 
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declared  which  was  later  extended  to  December  31,  1915.*    But  by  the  end 
of  1914  business  was  reported  as  fairly  prosperous.' 

In  Paraguay  It  Is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  was  the  effect  of  the  war  upon 
public  finance,  for  the  Government  Is  In  such  a  weak  financial  position  that  It 
Is  Impossible  to  distinguish  the  crises  which  were  Induced  by  the  war  from 
those  to  which  the  country  would  have  been  subject,  even  had  peace  been 
maintained.  From  a  commercial  point  of  view  Paraguay  Is  a  dependency  of 
Argentina  and  had  been  suffering  the  hard  times  there  prevalent  The  cur- 
rency Is  greatly  depreciated;  In  fact  local  metal  coins  are  unknown  except 
as  curiosities.  Very  little  metal  money  has  ever  been  coined.*  Of  paper 
there  Is  plenty;  how  much  Is  not  definitely  known,  but  there  Is  at  least 
$65,000,000  outstanding.'  The  paper  peso  was  worth  $0.06225  In  1914.  An 
effort  to  stabilize  the  currency  was  made  In  1908,  when  a  private^  bank  was 
chartered  Into  whose  charge  were  to  be  given  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  of  $1  on 
each  hide  exported.  The  Government  was  to  receive  10  per  cent  of  the  profits 
of  the  bank  and  the  hide  tax.  The  proceeds  were  to  be  made  a  fund  for  the 
conversion  of  the  paper  money  at  the  rate  of  10  to  1. 

But  the  war  threw  these  plans  to  the  winds.  On  October  24,  1914,  an 
agreement  was  reported  by  which  the  Government  was  to  take  over  the  ac- 
cumulated conversion  fund  amounting  to  $1,500,000.^  Negotiations  for  a  loan 
which  were  going  on  In  London  were  dropped.*  A  moratorium  was  declared,* 
and  85,000,000  pesos  additional  paper  authorized,  which  could  not  fall  further 
to  embarrass  public  finance.*  The  generally  dark  financial  prospects  of  Para- 
guay have  been  made  still  darker  by  the  war.  In  ftict  the  conflict  has  probably 
only  hastened  the  advance  Into  a  condition  which  was  already  highly  unfor- 
tunate. 

Peru,  Ck>lombla,  and  Venezuela  may  be  grouped  together  as  to  the  effect 
that  the  war  had  upon  them,  because,  though  not  In  positions  of  financial 
strength,  they  stood  the  shock  fairly  well.  To  some  degree  this  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Governments  made  strenuous  efforts  to  maintain  their  credit, 
bat  in  greater  degree  It  was  due  to  the  character  of  their  chief  export  products, 
which,  once  the  first  crisis  was  passed,  put  them  In  a  favored  position.  In 
Peru  at  the  outbreak  of  war  gold  was  almost  driven  out  of  circulation.  Busi- 
neas  fell  off  60  per  cent*  and  public  revenues  as  much.  To  meet  the  situation 
new  export  taxes  were  levied  on  sugar,  wool,  cotton,  and  hides.*  The  export 
trade  In  most  lines  fortunately  did  not  depend  on  the  closed  European  markets, 
and  where  It  was  so  dependent  alternative  markets  offered  themselves.  Of 
the  eight  principal  exports  cotton  alone  suffered  seriously.  Issues  of  paper 
money  were  resorted  to  by  local  banks,  which  caused  the  exchange  rate  to 
rise ;  **  but  for  a  country  In  the  economic  position  of  Peru  the  strain  of  the  war 
was  felt  comparatively  little. 

1  Commerce  Reports,  Jan.  6, 1915 ;  Feb.  12,  1915 ;  May  10,  1915 ;  and  July  7,  1915. 
'  Dally  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  Oct.  12,  1914,  and  Dec.  2,  1914. 
■Commerce  Reports,  Jan.  26,  1915. 
« Ibid.,  Jan.  12,  1915. 
» Ibid.,  Jan.  26,  1915. 

•  Ibid.,  Jan.  28,  1915. 

^Ibld.,  Mar.  19,  1915,  and  Apr.  8,  1915.  The  Government  was  able  to  meet  the 
payment  on  Its  external  debt  due  Jan.  1,  1915.  Forty-first  Annual  Report  of  the 
Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  1915,  p.  22. 

'Ibid.,  Supplement,  July  27,  1915. 

•Ibid.,  Oct  14,  1915  (dated  Oct.  7,  1915). 

*  Ibid.,  Jan.  6,  1915,  and  May  8,  1915.  See  also  on  Peru,  Ibid.,  Supplement,  July  27» 
1916,  and  Aug.  28,  1915. 
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In  Ck)lombia  the  war  at  first  brought  stagnation  of  trade,  but  the  €k>vemment 
made  earnest  efforts  to  maintain  its  credit  and  was  able  to  meet  the  payments 
of  Interest  falling  due  in  the  foreign  debt  service.^  By  June  SO,  1915,  conditions 
were  reported  to  be  " returning  to  normal."* 

Venezuela  made  efforts  to  avoid  even  the  declaration  of  a  moratorium. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  reported  about  to  yield,*  but  the  "foreign 
payments  of  the  Government "  were  met  with  only  slight  delay.*  The  position 
of  Venezuela  in  general  seemed  about  that  of  Colombia.' 

Curiously  the  war  had  less  effect  upon  the  weak  Government  of  E3cuador  than 
upon  any  other  South  American  State.  Torn  by  civil  dissensions  for  almost 
a  year  before  the  beginning  of  the  European  conflict,  and,  dependent  for  practi- 
cally all  of  her  manufactured  products  upon  Europe  and  North  America,  it 
might  be  assumed  that  the  interruption  of  trade  and  disturbance  of  credit 
would  have  prostrated  her  already  hard-beset  Government.  But  no  such 
development  occurred.  There  were  runs  on  banks  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
and  the  Government  declared  a  moratorium,*  but  by  the  end  of  the  year  cocoa 
prices  were  high  and  going  higher.  The  market  for  this,  the  country's  chief 
export,  had  practically  recovered  from  the  war  slump.'  A  report  dispatched 
December  14,  1914,  declared  that  Ecuador's  trade  was  practically  as  good  as 
ever ' — ^a  condition  which  has  continued.* 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  Caribbean  Republics,  Central  America,  and 
Mexico  was  less  serious  than  in  South  America.  Mexico  was  affected  but  little. 
The  revolution  had  already  paralyzed  trade  and  credit.  Throughout  the  country 
paper  money  had  practically  driven  out  metallic  coins.  There  were  reported 
to  be  $800,000,000  worth  in  circulation  of  many  varieties,  of  which  not  a  few 
were  extensively  counterfeited.** 

Haiti  shows  a  similar  picture.  Three  years  of  internal  disturbance  had 
already  sapped  the  country's  strength  when  the  war  in  Europe  broke  out."  The 
greater  portion  of  the  chief  export  crop  (coffee)  could  not  be  harvested,  and 
the  Government  thus  lost  one  of  its  main  sources  of  income — ^the  export  tax  on 
this  ^article. 

The  other  Caribbean  Republics,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Cuba  fared  bet- 
ter.   Communications  between  the  formei  and  the  United  States,  the  island's 


^  Daily  Consular  and  Trade.  Reports,  Nov.  21,  1914,  quoting  the  Financier  and  Bnl- 
lionist  for  Sept  8,  1914.  Bee  also  for  general  discussion  of  Colombian  finances.  Forty- 
first  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  London,  1915, 
p.  10. 

*  Commerce  Reports,  June  80,  1915. 

*  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  Dec  2,  1914. 

*  Commerce  Reports,  Supplement,  July  2,  1915. 

'For  figures  of  trade  for  1913  and  1914,  see  Commerce  Reports,  July  7,  1915.  The 
loss  was  especially  great  in  commerce  with  Germany,  France,  and  Austria.  See  also 
Commerce  Reports,  Jan.  5,  1915;  Oct.  5,  1915  (dated  Sept.  2,  1915),  and  Forty-first 
Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders  for  the  year 
1914.     London,  1915,  p.  18. 

•Dally  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  Oct  81,  1914. 

T  Commerce  Reports,  Jan.  7,  1915.  The  price  for  superior  cacao  in  December  was  |9 
per  quintal.  In  January  it  was  $10,  and  in  February  orders  were  placed  at  |12  (Com- 
merce Reports,  Apr.  20,  1915).  See  also  Commerce  Reports,  Jan.  18,  1915,  and  Oct  12, 
1915. 

•Ibid.,  Jan.  18,  1915. 

*Ibid.,  May  20,  1915.  The  interest  and  sinking-fund  payments  for  the  external  debt 
due  Jan.  1,  1915,  were  not,  however,  paid,  and  the  foreign  bondholders  report  that 
the  Oovemment  should  probably  be  considered  as  "defaulting"  (Forty-first  Annual 
Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders  for  the  year  1914, 
London.  1915,  p.  20fF). 

">Ibid.,  Supplement,  Apr.  80,  1915. 

^Ibid.,  Supplement  July  19,  1915. 
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chief  customer,  were  not  diflturbed.  The  cocoa  crop  held  over  from  a  year  be- 
fore was  sold  in  the  Puerto  Plata  district  at  an  advance  of  from  25  to  50  per 
cent  because  of  the  war.  Sugar  and  coffee  exports  rose  in  value.  Imports  in  the 
country,  as  a  whole,  decreased,  and  the  Government  Income  as  a  consequence 
fell/  but  exports  increased.  In  Cuba  the  war  caused  depression  in  the  tobacco 
industry,  but  brought  a  good  market  for  the  island's  great  staple,  sugar,  which 
constitutes  about  70  per  cent  of  its  export  trade.  In  1915  high  prices  for  sugar 
made  the  general  business  outlook  favorable. 

In  September,  1915,  it  was  asserted  that  the  island  "  should  have  the  greatest 
crop  in  history  if  weather  is  normal.*"  Lands  idle  for  20  years  have  been 
planted.  Thousands  of  acres  usually  devoted  to  other  crops  have  been  shifted 
to  cane,  and  "  Immense  tracts  of  virgin  lands  have  gone  under  the  plow  for 
cane  planting." 

In  Central  America  the  outbreak  of  the  war  hampered  business  for  the  first 
few  months,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  cut  down  public  revenue.  In  Costa 
Rica,  for  example,  imports  and  revenue  declined  60  per  cent,  but  the  Grovern- 
ment  was  able  to  keep  up  its  payments  on  its  foreign  debt,  and  a  domestic  loan 
amounting  to  $500,000  was  subscribed  within  a  week.  By  the  latter  part  of 
1915  trade  had  largely  come  back  to  normal  conditions.' 

Guatemala,  Panama,  and  Salvador*  apparently  had  similar  experiences.  In 
Nicaragua  a  moratorium  was  established  by  a  law  of  Ckrtober  2S,  1914,  and 
certain  features  were  still  in  force  at  the  close  of  1915.  The  east  coast  banana 
districts,  practically  all  of  the  trade  of  which  goes  to  the  United  States,  did 
a  better  business  in  1914  than  the  year  before.  The  west  coast  exchanges 
showed  a  decline  of  only  12.6  per  cent,  due  to  a  short  coffee  crop.  Nicaraguan 
coffee,  in  1914,  had  left  the  country  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  by  the 
time  the  1915  crop  was  ready,  business  conditions  had  become  practically 
normal." 

Honduras,  like  Ecuador,  in  South  America,  Is  not  even  in  ordinary  times  in 
a  happy  financial  situation.  But,  as  in  Ecuador,  the  war  has  had  but  little 
adverse  effect — indeed,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  thus  far  to  be  contemporaneous 
with  a  period  of  prosperity.  "  No  moratorium  was  declared  or  even  considered 
when  the  war  commenced,  and  since  that  time  Government  and  business  obliga- 
tions have  been  discharged  with  even  more  promptness  than  usual.'**  The 
east  coast  hardly  felt  any  bad  effects.  "Not  a  single  ship  was  withdrawn 
on  account  of  the  war."  ^ 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  performance  of  the  Latin-American  States  under  the 
financial  strain  put  upon  them  by  the  war  has  been  reason  for  mutual  con- 
gratulation. The  chief  commercial  group,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and 
Chile,  are  evidently  determined  that  they  will  sustain  their  foreign  credit  even 
at  the  cost  of  curtailment  of  public  Improvements,  and  in  the  case  of  Chile,  of 
heavy  relief  expenses.  The  inland  Republics,  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  are  not 
closely  touched  by  the  consequences  of  the  war.  Of  the  four  remaining  inde- 
pendent States  of  the  southern  continent  none  have  strong  governments,  but 
all  appear  to  be  making  headway,  due  both  to  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  their 

1  Commerce  Beports,  Supplement,  June  20,  1915,  and  July  15,  1916. 
*Ibid.,   Supplement,   May   10,   1016,   and  Commerce  Reports,   Sept.   29,   1916    (dated 
Sept.  10). 

*  Supplement,  June  21,  1916,  and  Commerce  Beports,  Sept  16,  1916. 

*  Ibid.,  Supplement,  Nov.  1,  1916. 

■  Ibid.,  Supplement,  July  22,  1916 ;  Oct.  6,  1916 ;  and  Dec.  1,  1916. 
•Ibid.,  Supplement,  July  7,  1915. 
^Ibid.,  Supplement,  Feb.  23,  1916. 
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Qoyemments  to  meet  the  situation  and  to  the  fortunate  position  which  their 
chief  products  hold  in  the  world's  market  The  sugar  of  Peru  enjoys  an 
unusual  access  to  profitable  outlets,  and  the  cocoa  products  of  Venesuela,  and 
especially  Ecuador,  appear  to  be  enjoying  a  demand  which  at  least  approaches 
that  in  times  of  peace.  The  coffee  market  in  Venezuela  and  Ck)lombia  appears 
to  be  successfully  adjusting  itself  to  new  conditions. 

The  Caribbean  countries,  Mexico  and  Central  America,  except  where  business 
is  interfered  with  by  local  revolutions,  seem  to  be  in  even  better  economic  posi* 
tions,  due  in  large  degree  to  the  fact  that  their  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  with 
American  rather  than  European  nations. 

In  this  time,  when  European  States  are  pouring  out  their  capital  in  the  most 
destructive  war  of  history,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  the  anxiety  and  ability  of  the 
American  States  to  maintain  their  credit  even  at  great  temporary  inconven- 
ience. Had  the  conflict  resulted  in  a  general  de&ulting  on  the  debt  services 
it  would  presage  bad  local  effects.  Capital  would  hereafter  be  more  cautious 
in  making  loans  and  development  of  resources  would  be  checked.  Such  de- 
faulting would  have  in  addition  an  international  effect  peculiarly  unfortunate. 
Creditors  would  urge  their  Governments  to  bring  pressure  to  force  payment,  as 
they  have  done  in  the  not  distant  past.  Questions  of  the  degree  to  which  such 
pressure  could  be  availed  of  before  it  would  offend  the  fundamental  principle 
of  new-world  policy  would  be  brought  before  the  respective  departments  of  for- 
eign affairs.  In  short,  an  inability  or  indisposition  on  the  part  of  certain  debtor 
countries  to  stand  the  flnancial  strain  incident  to  the  war  might  put  the  other 
American  States  into  a  very  unwelcome  diplomatic  position.  Not  only  are  the 
Latin-American  nations  to  be  congratulated,  therefore,  because  the  war  has  not 
affected  them  more  adversely,  but  ail  Am^ican  States  are  to  be  congratulated 
that  the  efforts  being  made  promise  to  be  sufSicient  to  prevent  the  national  d^ts 
from  becoming  the  basis  of  serious  international  disagreements. 


Daily  Consular  and  Trade  HeportM  (United  States,  Washington). 

Commerce  Reports  (United  States,  Washington). 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Council  of  the  Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholdem 

(London.) 
The  Americas  (monthly)  published  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

(New  York.) 
Jones,  Chester  Lloyd,  War  and  Public  Finance  in  South  America,  Journal  of 

PoUtical  Economy,  VoL  XXIII,  Na  8,  Oct,  1915,  pp.  791-^06. 

The  Chairkan.  The  meeting  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  2.80 
p.  m.,  to  meet  in  this  same  hall. 
Thereupon  the  section  adjourned  until  2.80  o'clock  p.  m. 


GENERAL  SESSION  OF  SECTION  IX. 

New  Willard  Hotel, 
Tuesday  afternoon^  January  ^  1916. 

Honorary  Chairman,  Juan  B.  AMBRosEirn. 
Chairman,  Jacob  H.  Hollander. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  o'clock  by  Chairman  Hol- 
lander. 
Papers  presented : 

El  problema  rentfstico  de  Nicaragua,  by  Pedro  J.  Cuadra  Ch. 
Industrial  investments  as  a  basis  of  foreign  trade  expansion,  by 

David  Kinley. 
Why  Latin- American  municipal  and  State  bonds  should  be 
quoted  in  New  York,  by  Roger  W.  Babson. 

EL  PROBLEMA  RENTtSTICO  DE  NICARAGUA. 

Por  PEDRO  J.  OUADRA,  OH., 
Bx-Ditmtado  de  Nioaroffua. 

Escasa  ha  sido  la  experiencia  de  Nicaragoa  en  su  vida  econ6mica  de  nacidn 
independiente ;  pero  no  tan  destitnida  de  ensefianzas  e  inters,  que  no  se  preste 
a  un  breve  comentarlo  para  un  general  esclarecimiento  del  problema  del  im- 
puesto.  Si  la  exlstencia  de  las  grandes  naclones,  como  potenclas  econ<3mlca8 
de  primer  orden,  ocupan  casi  todas  las  pdginas  de  la  historia,  mostradas  como 
ejemplos  Uustratlvos  de  teorias  cientlficas,  alguna  parte  al  menoB  es  Justo  que 
se  les  reserve  de  vez  en  cuando  a  los  pueblos  pequefios,  que  como  entldades 
perfectas,  pueden,  aunque  su  vida  sea  infinitesimal,  derramar  tanta  luz  como 
los  grandes;  porque  no  en  vano  son  eUos  tambi^n  microcosmos  nacionales. 

Esta  circunstancia  linlcamente  le  puede  dar  a  lo  que  pudi^amos  Uamar 
"el  caso  de  Nicaragua",  importancia  cientifica,  de  la  que  careceria  si  no  se  eleva 
de  la  pequefiez  de  lo  particular  a  la  altura  de  una  signiflcacidn  general,  que 
solo  excusa  el  tratarlo  fuera  del  recinto  patrio ;  aunque  con  la  mirada  dlrigida 
a  €i  lo  elegf  como  tema  para  presentarlo  ante  el  Segundo  Oongreso  Cientiflco 
Pan-Americano,  buscando,  si  acaso  provoca  litiles  discuslones,  mayores  luces 
para  atinar  con  la  mejor  Boluci6n  de  este  vital  problema  que  tenemos  pendiente^ 
en  el  empefio  de  sentar  las  bases  de  nuestro  future  bienestar  nacional. 

La  historia  de  las  naciones,  en  todos  los  ramos  de  la  humana  actlvidad, 
es  un  tejido  de  errores  y  aciertos,  que  impidiendo  su  avanoe  hacia  la  clviliza- 
ci6n  o  d&ndole  impulso  adecuado,  ban  contribuido  a  formar  su  presente.  Es 
patriotismo  desear  que  el  ntimero  de  los  errores  dismlnuya  en  cada  pais  y 
aumente  el  de  los  aciertos.  Para  alcanzar  este  ideal,  negocio  peculiar  del 
hombre  de  Estado,  es  indispensable  oir  los  dictados  de  la  ciencia  en  cada  caso ; 
s61o  asi  se  puede  disminuir  el  niimero  de  los  errores,  ya  que  su  desaparlci6n 
completa  es  imposible.  Y  aun  se  impone  m&s  ese  deber  en  los  pafses  pequefios, 
que  en  los  grandes;  porque  es  un  hecho  que  asi  como  una  persona  robusta  y 
fuerte  puede  abusar  de  la  salud  sin  quebrantarla,  mientras  la  d^bil  y  dellcada, 
con  el  menor  descuido,  la  pierde,  de  igual  manera  los  errores  cometidos  por 
im  pueblo  pequefio  tienen  peores  consecuencias  para  su  porvenir,  que  los  de  los 

grandes. 
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Si  Nicaragua,  por  ejemplo,  deseosa  de  progresar,  emprendiese  la  construccl6n 
de  un  Puerto,  acreditando  el  Gongreso  diez  millones  para  la  obra,  como  bus 
recursos  son  limitados,  si  hubo  error  en  los.c&lculos  y  en  la  prdctica  se  ve 
que  se  necesitan  diez  millones  mds,  el  pals  acaba  en  rulna;  pues  el  gobierno 
se  verfa  obligado  a  parar  los  trabajos,  y  as(  el  capital  empleado  se  habr&  gastado 
sin  provecho.  El  observador  superficial  achacar&  ese  fracaso  al  abandono,  al 
cardcter  Indolente  del  pueblo,  cuando  no  ha  sido  m&a  que  el  producto  de  un 
error,  de  que  ninguna  naci6n  se  puede  librar  en  el  mundo. 

Ck)nsideremos  igual  caso  en  una  naci6n  grande,  y  tomemos,  por  ejemplo  cl6sico 
a  los  Estados  Unidos,  este  portento  econ6mico  del  mundo  moderno.  Es  notorio 
que  los  cAlculos  efectuados  para  el  costo  del  Canal  de  Panamd  salieron  en  la 
pr&ctica  equivocados ;  pero  como  sus  recursos  econ6micos  son  inmensos,  el  error 
no  tuvo  mayores  consecuencias  y  los  trabajos  se  stguieron  y  siguen  sin  interrupt 
ddn  hasta  el  fellz  coronamlento  de  la  maravillosa  obra. 

De  los  dlstintos  resultados  obtenidos  por  iguales  errores,  segi&n  la  vitalidad 
econdmica  del  pals  en  que  se  cometleron,  si  se  revela  la  desventajosa  posicidn 
de  los  pueblos  pequeflos  respecto  de  los  grandes,  se  desprende  tambi^n  la  lecci6n 
objetiva  de  prudencla  econdmica,  de  que  la  ciencia  es  muy  necesaria,  necesarl- 
sima,  para  el  hombre  ptiblico  en  nuestras  pequefias  nacionalidades,  mds  acaso 
que  en  las  grandes,  pues  tinicamente  de  sus  aciertos  depende  todo  el  porvenir 
pr<3spero  del  pais;  y  si  en  algdn  punto  es  indispensable  tener  presente  esta 
lecci<3n,  es  cuando  se  viene  a  resolver  la  cuesti6n  vital  del  Impuesto,  que 
constituye,  en  frase  de  un  economista,  "el  punto  central  de  la  hacienda  ptiblica 
mod^na." 

En  la  presentaci6n  de  la  experienda  hablda  en  Nicaragua,  sobre  este  parti- 
cular tan  importante,  tendrd  como  un  postulado,  para  no  entrar  en  disquisi- 
clones  intitiles,  el  derecho  que  le  asiste  al  Estado  de  imponer  contrlbuciones 
sobre  los  st&bditos,  para  que  pueda  cumplir  su  misi<3n  de  diriglr  a  la  sociedad 
hacia  el  fin  para  que  fue  creada:  esto  es,  al  logro  de  la  felicidad  temporal 
en  el  mayor  ntimero  de  indlviduoB  posible.  Admitida  esta  p]M>posici6n,  podemos 
aceptar,  como  una  de  las  mejores,  la  definid6n  de  impuesto  que  trae  el  Pro- 
fesor  Bastable  en  su  obra  Public  Finance:  "A  tax  is  a  compulsory  contribution 
of  the  wealth  of  a  person  or  body  of  persons  for  the  services  of  the  public 
powers,"  esto  es:  Un  impuesto  es  una  contribuci6n  compulsorla  de  la  riqueza 
de  una  persona  o  cuerpo  de  personas  para  los  servldos  de  los  poderes  pdblicos. 

En  esa  definicldn,  en  que  se  usa  la  palabra  conipuUoria,  su  autor  no  se 
olvld<3  de  la  naturaleza  del  hombre,  que  tiende  i)or  natural  propensldn  a 
escatlmarle  al  Estado  su  auxillo  y  por  eso  la  idea  de  compulsion  estd  bien 
Incluida  en  la  del  impuesto,  pues  siempre  va  supuesta  aun  en  el  momento  en 
que  uno  cumple  voluntariamente  con  el  deber  de  satisfacerlo.  El  impuesto 
ademds  es  una  obllgad6n  moral  y  de  aqui  que  sea  siempre  una  persona  la  que 
la  Uena,  aunque  por  la  letra  de  la  ley  se  le  Imponga  sobre  cosas.  El  impuesto 
es  riqueza,  aun  cuando  se  pague  en  forma  de  servldos  personales,  pues  se 
pueden  convertir  en  ella.  El  fin  del  impuesto  tiene  que  ser  *'  el  servido  de  los 
poderes  ptiblicos,"  en  lo  que  hallan  su  justiflcad<3n  moral,  y  desviarlo  de  ese  fin 
lo  colocarfa  en  la  categoria  de  una  depredacidn  pt&blica. 

De  lo  dicho  se  desprende  que  este  asunto  se  puede  conslderar  desde  dos 
puntos  de  vista,  el  del  Estado  y  el  del  individuo.  Como  el  Estado  tiene  deberes 
imprescindibles  que  desempefiar,  necesita  recursos  y  de  allf  su  derecho  de 
exigfrseloB  a  los  dudadanos,  en  cantidad  Justa  equitatlva.  Al  individuo  le 
corresponde  el  deber  de  otorgar  su  contribud<3n  proporcionalmente  a  su  riqueza ; 
pero  tiene  el  derecho  de  exigir  que  los  fondos  ptiblicos  se  empleen  para  el  bien 
de  la  comunidad.  Cada  pais  tiene  su  modo  peculiar  de  trntar  estos  deberes  y 
derechOB  mutuoe  entre  el  Estado  y  sus  stibditos ;  materia  que  se  sale  de  nuestro 
prop<5sito  actual,  con  el  que  lo  liga  tan  solo  su  Influencia  general,  porque  "el 
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impuesto  levanta  una  aerie  de  cnestlones  fundamentales  que  envnelven  com- 
pUcadas  consideraciones  ^ticas  y  econdmicas.  El  objeto  de  cualquier  sistema 
de  ImpuestOB  es  estrictameute  una  cuestidn  econ6mlca,  que  requiere,  para  su 
resolud^n,  recurrir  freccentemente  a  las  condidones  de  la  producci6n  y  la 
distribuci6n.  Cual  debe  ser  el  sistema  adoptado  en  cada  caso  especial,  debe 
deddlrse  en  ylsta  de  las  condidones  morales  y  econdmicas." 

El  Profesor  Bastable,  con  esas  palabras,  nos  pone  en  el  camlno  real  de 
nuestro  caso,  que  examinaremos  desde  el  punto  de  vista  de  la  ciencla. 

lQsa6  sistema  ha  adoptado  Nicaragoa  para  satisfacer  la  imperiosa  necesidad 
de  darle  vida  eflcaz  al  Estado,  sin  cuya  existenda  central  la  sodedad  se 
descalabrarfa?  lOumplen  los  dndadanos  con  el  deber  de  sufragar  los  gastos 
del  Bstado  y  hace  ^ste  lo  posible  por  encaminar  los  fondos  pdblicos  s51o  al  bien 
comdn?  lEziste,  en  una  palabra,  un  sistema  adecuado  de  impuestos?  T  si  no, 
ipor  qn^?  lOu&les  son,  adem&s,  las  condidones  morales  y  econdmicas,  en 
vista  de  las  cnales  se  debe  resolver  este  probiema? 

Aqnf  encnentro  harto  defldente  nuestra  experiencia.  Nuestra  pr&ctica 
rentfstica  no  puede  ensefiar  una  lecddn  positiva ;  pero  esa  f alta  la  recompensa, 
por  lo  valiosa  e  interesante  para  nuestro  porvenlr,  la  de  car&cter  negativo, 
que  de  aquella  se  desprende. 

Carece  Nicaragua  de  un  sistema  adecuado  de  impuestos,  por  la  senoilla  razdn 
de  que  su  sistema  monetario  era  de  papel  moneda  inconvertible. 

El  Bstado  ha  derivado  su  renta  principal  de  los  deredios  de  importad6n, 
que  daban  abasto  para  las  necesldades  de  la  administrad<3n  ptibllca,  cuando 
la  vida  del  pals  era  modesta.  Bajo  esas  condidones,  la  riqueza  nadonal  creda 
y  estimulaba  un  comerdo  priispero.  Con  la  baja  de  la  plata  en  los  mercados 
del  mundo,  sufri^  el  pals  poderoso  qu^ranto,  perturbado  el  valor  real  de  su 
moneda ;  y  la  agricultura  y  el  comercio  padederon  en  consecuenda.  RefleJ6se 
en  el  gobierno,  como  en  un  gran  espejo,  el  malestar  econdmico  del  pals,  con 
la  escasez  del  Erario;  y  en  lugar  de  pon^sele  al  mal  el  remedio  adecuado, 
establed^ndose  el  patr6n  de  oro,  se  cometieron  graves  errores,  que,  agrav&n* 
dolo,  detuvieron  la  marcha  progresiva  de  la  repdblica.  Entramos  de  lleno  en 
las  movedizas  arenas  del  papel  moneda  inconvertible,  cuyo  empleo,  aunque 
recomendado  por  la  dencia  en  grandes  emergencias,  ofrece  pellgros  tales  de 
abuso,  que  muy  pocas  nadones  se  ban  llbrado  de  ^,  como  lo  manifiesta  la  his* 
torla  econ6mica  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  Inglaterra,  Franda,  etc 

El  establecimiento  de  este  barato  sistema  monetario  suele  vendar  los  ojos 
del  gobierno,  para  no  volver  a  ver,  mientras  persiste,  la  situaddn  econ6mica, 
real  efectiva,  del  pals  que  rige.  Si  ^te  prospera  o  decae,  si  el  Estado  gasta 
m&s  de  lo  que  debe,  si  los  ciudadanos  contribuyen  con  impuestos  adecuados  o 
no,  todo  eso,  tan  importante  para  una  sana  poUtica,  se  pierde  de  vista; 
porque  esas  cosas  se  descubren  con  el  deficit  en  el  presupuesto,  que  se  colma 
entonces  f&cilmente  con  emisiones  continuas  de  billetes,  como  si  la  riqueza 
pdblica  la  pudiese  crear  la  ley,  y  no  fuese  el  producto  solo  y  dilatado  del 
trabajo  y  ahorro  individuales.  Engafiado  el  gobierno  con  esa  fadlidad  de 
recursos,  no  para  mientes  en  el  dafto  que  se  le  eatA  infiriendo  al  pals  en  su 
agricultura  y  comerdo,  vuelta  ilusoria  la  ganacia  del  trabajo  y  la  Industria; 
nl  se  detiene  en  los  gastos  y  mucho  menos  se  dedica  a  estudiar  las  condidones 
econ<)micas  del  pals,  que  dan  la  clave  para  una  Justa  resolucidn  del  probiema 
rentlstico,  que  ignora.  Por  esa  triste  experienda  pas6  Nicaragua  en  los  tUti- 
mos  veinte  alios  de  su  vida  polltica. 

El  mal,  por  dicha,  est&  ya  remedlado.  Hace  ya  dos  alios  que  el  gobierno  le 
puso  la  segur  a  su  ralz,  poniendo  el  sistema  monetario  de  la  repdbllca 
sobre  la  base  de  oro.  Incontinente  se  revel6  el  probiema  oculto :  Nicaragua  no 
tenia  un  sistema  adecuado  de  impuestos,  Y  si  por  los  dalios  que  produjeron 
los  errores  pasados  es  propio  coleglr  los  benefldos  que  reservan  las  rectiflcadones 
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presentes,  se  puede  prever  an  futuro  pr^spero  para  el  pafe,  desde  luego  que 
el  trabajo  y  la  industrla  no  estar&n  ya  expuestos  a  las  perjudldales  fiuctoa- 
dones  que,  de  antiguo  con  la  moneda  de  plata,  y  en  lo  recl^  pasado  con  el 
billete,  desconcertaban  la  actividad  naclonal,  qult&ndole  todo  estimulo  de 
esfuerzo  productlvo. 

El  problema  asf  planteado,  o  mejor  dicho,  asi  revelado,  solo  ezige  del  goblemo 
la  resolnci<)n  de  llevar  a  la  pr&ctica  el  mejor  parecer  de  la  clencla ;  y  dlgo  esto, 
porque  el  slstema  de  papel  moneda  Inconvertible  no  s61o  perturba  la  vista  del 
gobierno,  como  hemos  vlsto,  slno  tambl^n  enferma  el  ambiente  ptibllco,  desacos- 
tumbrando  a  los  ciudadanos  a  contribuir  con  parte  de  su  riqueza  para  el  ser- 
vido  de  los  pod^os  ptibllcos.  Puede  sentarse,  como  verdad  manifiesta^  que  en 
todo  pate,  desi^u^s  de  un  regimen  dUaiado  de  fnnpel  moneda,  se  acredefUa  en  loi 
individuos  su  resistenoia  natural  a  pagar  impuestos.  En  Nicaragua  pr&ctica- 
mente  se  ba  vlsto  ^to  y  es  una  de  las  condldones  morales  que  dlflcultan  una 
pronta  resolucidn  de  este  problema. 

Por  lo  cual  es  tLtil  tener  presente  que  se  agrupan  en  dos  categorfas  los  dlfe- 
rentes  slstemas  de  impuestos :  los  slstemas  econ6mlcos  y  te^rlcos,  y  los  empirlcos 
y  fiscales.  Indudablemente  es  f&cil  idear  slstemas  de  impuestos,  perfectos  en 
teorfa,  que  reducidos  a  la  pr&ctica  fallan.  Si  se  pudiera  lograr  que  cada 
ciudadano  contribuyese  proporcionalmente  a  su  capital  para  los  servidos  de 
los  poderes  ptibllcos,  se  habrla  establecido  el  ideal  de  los  slstemas  de  impuestos, 
pues  se  habrfa  implantado  al  mismo  tiempo  la  perfecta  libertad  de  comerdo. 
Pero  eso  no  es  posible,  sobre  todo  en  pafses  pequeftos,  donde  la  tendenda  de 
evadir  el  impuesto  se  acenttia  m&s,  debido,  en  parte,  al  Juego  de  las  influendas 
personales  que  se  imponen  m&s  que  en  los  grandes,  donde  la  1^,  pudiera  dedrse, 
obra  maqulnalmente  sin  mayores  causas  perturbadoras.  Y  si  a  esto  se  agrega 
los  malos  h&bitos  adquiridos  a  influendas  de  una  dilatada  circulad6n  de  papel 
moneda,  la  impracticabilidad  del  sistema  dlrecto  se  aumenta;  pues  el  pueblo, 
con  todo  y  su  sumisi<3n  al  inicuo  tributo  a  que  en  realidad  se  reduce  el  billete, 
desacostumbrado  al  desembolso  personal  de  un  impuesto,  resiente  hasta  el 
m&s  Justo  y  m6dico,  si  se  le  presenta  en  otra  forma. 

De  las  observaciones  anteriores  se  desprende  16gicamente  que,  en  la  pr&ctica, 
el  mejor  impuesto,  por  cuanto  no  hiere  directamente  a  la  imaginaci<3n,  (resorte 
politico  qu^  debe  tomarse  en  cuenta)  es  el  impuesto  indirecto  o  secundario; 
pero  como  constituldo  de  ese  modo  un  sistema  rentistico  no  results  adecuado,  se 
debe  tambi^n  completar  con  los  directos  o  primarios,  para  que  de  la  combina- 
ci6n  de  ambas  clases  se  llegue  a  la  perfecd6n  pr&ctica.  La  guerra  europea  puso 
en  evldencia  lo  precario  que  es  la  vida  de  un  goblerno,  cuando  solo  depende  de 
los  derechos  de  aduana  (derechos  secundarios  o  indirectos  prindpales) ;  pues 
sujetos  al  monto  de  las  Importactones,  al  parallzarse  el  comercio  internacional 
por  causa  extrafia,  disminuyen  tanto  que  obligan  a  recursos  extraordinarios, 
como  impuestos  de  guerra  especiales,  o  emisiones  de  billetes,  o  empr^stitos  in- 
ternos.  Ck)n  la  combinaci6n  preconizada,  cuando  por  alguna  drcunstancia  deja 
de  responder  el  impuesto  Indirecto,  el  goblerno  se  equllibraria  con  solo  subir, 
como  medida  transitoria,  la  rata  del  directo,  para  mientras  vuelve  la  normalidad 
econdmica. 

En  Nicaragua,  donde  por  su  pasado  de  errores  estdbamos  en  esos  momentos 
critlcos  sin  un  sistema  adecuado  de  impuestos,  con  la  agravante  de  un  pre- 
supuesto  de  gastos  mayor  del  natural,  producto  todo  de  la  ocultacidn  del  verda- 
dero  estado  econ<3mico  del  pals,  la  guerra  europea  produjo  indudables  benefldos 
inmediatos.  Naturalmente  los  produjo,  proque  ya  el  goblerno  estaba  sin  venda 
en  los  ojos ;  y  ante  la  disminuci<3n  de  la  renta  aduanera  por  la  guerra,  vi6  con 
darividenda  recomendable  que  no  le  quedaba  otra  sallda  que  la  que,  en  el 
orden  de  la  clencla,  mucho  antes  se  debfa  haber  abierto:  (1)  La  rebaja  del 
presupuesto  de  gastos;  y  (2)  El  establecimiento  del  impuesto  directo  sobre  la 
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propledad.  Asf  se  hizo ;  pero  no  sin  vencerse  antes  grandes  diflcnltades  morales, 
como  lo  manlfest6  el  sefior  Presldente  don  Adolfo  Dfaz  en  su  Mensaje  al  Con- 
greso  el  15  de  didembre  de  1914 : 

El  EJecutlvo  no  ha  dejado  un  momento  de  procurar  cualquler  rebaja  poslble 
del  presupuesto  de  gastos;  pero  el  pals,  debemos  confesarlo,  no  ha  ayudado  en 
ello,  y  una  opo8icl<3n  tenaz,  i)or  el  contrarlo,  encontraba  slempre  la  redaccl6n 
del  presupuesto.  .  .  .  Para  que  su  reduccl<3n  al  grado  mfnlmo  se  verlficara, 
necesltdbamos  de  un  estfmulo  poderoso  y  4ste  se  prosent6  en  la  forma  de  una 
nueva  desgracia. 

Nicaragua  entr<3  con  el  agotamlento  en  sus  fuerzas,  por  pasadas  calamldades, 
a  la  gran  crisis  mundlal  que  ha  producido  la  guerra  europea.  Y  al  reclamo  de 
la  nueva  exhaustez  tuvlmos  de  manera  Impresclndible  que  dar  el  prudente 
paso  de  la  reduccWn  del  presupuesto,  ResolvW  el  Goblerno  no  perder  la 
coyontura  y  con  el  auxlllo  vuestro  logr6  establecer  dos  mejoras,  tan  Impor- 
tantes,  que  las  creo  capaces  de  amortlguar  en  Nicaragua  el  mal  recuerdo  de 
esta  guerra  europea.  .  .  .  Son  estas  mejoras  la  reduccidn  del  presupuesto  y 
el  estableclmlento,  aunque  sea  con  car&cter  transltorlo,  del  Imptiesto  dlrecto 
sobre  el  capital.  .  .  . 

Graves  reflezlones  se  apoderan  de  nuestro  &nlmo,  al  conslderar  lo  Inanes  que 
resultarfan  los  dictados  de  la  cienda,  si  no  los  reclbe  un  corazdn  prudente. 
Parecer&  mentlra,  pero  ello  es  muy  humano,  que  para  que  se  estableciese  en 
Nicaragua  lo  que  la  clencla  preconlzaba  como  un  seguro  especlfico  contra  la 
enfermedad  econ<3mlca,  haya  sldo  necesarlo  nada  menos  que  el  mundo  europeo 
se  desplomase  al  peso  abrumador  de  las  armas.  Pero  aquf  tenemos  palpable 
un  caso  en  que  se  pone  de  manifiesto  que  lo  moral  es  tan  Indispensable  en  el 
aderto  econdmlco,  como  el  mlsmo  conoclmlento  de  la  materia;  para  que  no 
resulte  clerta  alguna  vez  la  profunda  observacl6n  humana  de  Ovldlo:  Video 
meliora,  proboque  deteriora  sequor,  Veo  el  buen  camlno  y  lo  apruebo;  sigo 
empero  el  malo,  tan  frecuente  por  desgracia  en  los  asuntos  de  Estado. 

Pero  si  se  establecl^  la  fecunda  obra  del  impuesto  dlrecto  sobre  el  capital, 
se  cometieron  a  mi  Juicio  en  su  ejecuci6n  dos  errores.  El  primero  fu^  hacer 
transltorlo  lo  que  debe  ser  permanente,  error,  sin  embargo,  inevitable,* por  la 
misma  raz6n  de  que  el  pals,  olvldado  de  sus  deberes  de  contribuyente  por  el 
largo  dominio  del  papel  moneda,  que  suplfa  todas  las  necesidades  del  Estado, 
no  ve  con  buenos  ojos  ningtln  esfuerzo  en  el  sentldo  del  cumpllmiento  efectivo 
de  aquellos  deberes;  harto  se  habla  logrado  con  su  aceptaci6n  transitorla,  paso 
'  previo  para  su  permanente  en  nuevo  esfuerzo  legislativo.  El  segundo  error 
f u4  de  forma  puramente ;  y  consisti<3  en  haber  el  Legislador  hecho  depender  el 
^xito  del  impuesto  de  la  buena  fe  del  individuo  contribuyente,  obligado  por  la 
ley  a  hacer  declaracl6n  de  su  capital.  Indudablemente  todo  buen  Legislador  debe 
slempre  presuponer  la  honradez  y  buena  f e  del  ciudadano ;  dudar  de  ellas  serfa 
contrario  a  una  sana  politica;  pero  de  eso  a  poneria  a  prueba  a  cada  paso 
individualmente  hay  mucho  trecho;  y  lo  tiltimo  es  lo  que  se  debe  evitar,  para 
hacer  efectiva  semejante  legislad6n,  sobre  todo  en  paises  pequefios,  como 
Nicaragua.  Por  eso  soy  de  opini6n  que,  dadaa  nuestra  drcunstancias  moraXeB 
y  econ6micas,  el  impueato  para  que  sea  producHvo,  debe  recaer  enteramente 
sobre  la  propiedad  inmueble,  dejando  a  talvo  la  persona,  Glaro  est&  que  en 
tUtimo  rcsultado  la  persona  slempre  es  la  gravada  por  el  impuesto;  pero  en 
este  caso  no  lo  ser&  sino  de  una  manera  indirecta,  lo  cual  es  sin  disputa  una 
inmensa  ventaja. 

Si  el  Impuesto  en  esa  forma,  en  combinaci6n  con  los  secundarios  de  que 
hablaremos  en  seguida,  no  llena  las  necesidades  todas  del  Estado,  que  en  una 
discu8i6n  como  la  actual  se  suponen  naturales  y  legltlmas,  el  sistema  asf 
establecido  se  podrfa  aun  perfeccionar  con  un  Impuesto  m6dico  sobre  la  renta 
declarada  por  cada  uno.  Serfa  este  Impuesto  supletorio  tLnicamente,  con  la 
ventaja  de  induir  en  el  ntimero  de  los  contribuyentes  a  aquellos  capltalistas  que 
no  poseyendo  inmuebles,  pudieran  conslderarse  privilegiados  sin  este  impuesto. 
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La  obra  para  el  gobierno  es  mucho  m&s  f&cil  en  cnanto  a  los  impaestoR 
secundarios,  sandonados  como  est&n  en  la  pr&ctica  por  dilatado  nso.  La  obra 
es  solo  de  perfecclonamlento,  para  que,  sin  detrimento  de  la  vlda  econ^mlca  del 
pais,  logren  su  objeto  de  bacer  contrlbulr  al  consumldor  oportunamente  para 
los  seryiclos  de  los  poderes  ptibUcos. 

La  renra  principal  de  esta  fuente  indirecta  la  constituye  la  Aduana. 

No  entrar^  aqnf  a  dlscutlr  la  complicada  cnestidn  de  la  tarifa,  ajena  a  mi 
objeto.  Nicaragua  no  es  an  pais  industrial  y  por  consiguiente,  la  candente 
cuestidn  del  protecclonismo  no  es  vital.  La  aduana  para  nosotros  no  es  bar- 
rera  contra  la  Industria  extranjera,  sino  tknicamente  uno  de  tantos  medlos  de 
entradas  para  el  gobierno.  Desde  este  punto  de  vista  el  problema  no  ofrece 
dificultades,  y  cualqulera  puede  convenlr  en  que  los  derecbos  deben  ser  m6dlcos 
en  lo  general,  lo  suflclente  para  que  le  produzcan  una  renta  adecnada  al  Estado. 
Este  espfrltu  es  el  que  siempre  ba  gobemado  en  este  ramo  de  la  admlnlstraci6n 
pdbllca ;  y  isi  86  ha  eatahleoido  que  los  articulos  de  primera  necesidad  y  toda 
close  de  fndQuimas  y  lierramienta%  y  Wtros  de  cualquiera  indole^  no  tengan  dere- 
c?i08  de  importaci6n, 

Los  defectos  de  que  adolece  nuestro  sistema  aduanero  son  de  otra  especle. 
El  Recaudador  General  de  Adtfanas,  persona  muy  entendida  en  la  materia,  dice, 
a  este  respecto,  en  su  inf orme  de  1913,  que : 

La  tarlfa  de  Nicaragua,  basada  totalmente  en  el  peso  bruto  de  las  mer- 
caderfas  y  compuesta  de  clasiflcaclones  hechos  bace  mucbos  afios  cuando  las  con- 
diciones  comerciales  y  econdmlcas  eran  radicalmente  dlstintas,  es  inadecuada 
para  las  necesidades  y  condiciones  comerciales  de  la  RepAblica  en  el  presente. 
El  sistema  de  peso  bruto  es  muy  arcaico  y  falto  de  economfa.  A  veces  los 
importadores  sufren  injusticias  ocaslonadas  por  dicbo  sistema  y  por  malas 
clasiflcaclones ;  y  por  otra  parte  el  (Jobierno  deja  de  perclbir  mayores  derecbos 
sobre  ciertos  articulos  que  bien  pueden  pagarlos  sin  perjuiclo  alguno  para  el 
comercio,  o  pierde  rentas  debido  a  que  ciertos  articulos  est&n  gravados  con 
derecbos  excesivos  que  bacen  Imposible  su  importaci6n.  A  sollcltud  del  Se&or 
Ministro  de  Hacienda  el  Recaudador  Greneral  de  Aduanas  ha  empezado  el  tra- 
bajo  preliminar  para  la  preparaci6n  de  una  tarifa  completamente  nueva.  Es  el 
prop6sito  formular  una  tarifa  con  clasiflcaclones  modernas  y  los  aforos  m&s 
apropiados  a  las  condiciones  de  la  Repl&blica,  los  cuales,  al  mismo  tiempo  que 
produzcan  a  la  naci6n  tanta  renta  como  sea  posible,  sean  sentldos  lo  menos 
posible  por  el  comercio  de  Nicaragua.  Las  leyes  de  Aduanas  son  en  su  mayor 
parte  muy  buenas. 

Ck>mo  se  ve,  la  situaci6n  aduanera  no  puede  estar  mejor ;  porque  si  es  verdad 
que  existen  defectos,  el  conocerlos  y  estudiar  por  medio  de  peritos  el  modo  de 
remediarlos,  les  quita  el  carActer  de  gravedad  que  pudieran  tener.  Las  nadones 
no  se  pierden  tanto  por  sus  errores,  cuanto  por  ignorar  que  los  cometen  o  por 
su  resistencla  a  reconocerlos.  De  aquf  que  cuando  un  mal  es  patente  y  el 
gobierno  bien  intencionado  y  dispuesto  a  corregirlo,  su  cura,  por  dificultosa 
que  sea  siempre  se  logra ;  porque  se  ponen  los  medlos  para  alcanzarla. 

Otro  gran  defecto  de  que  adolece  en  la  actualidad  nuestro  sistema  aduanero, 
consiste  en  que  algunos  artfculos  de  exxK>rtaci6n  pagan  derecbos.  Es  trivial 
la  doctrina  de  que  en  este  caso  el  productor  del  artfculo  exportado,  cuyo  preclo 
depende  de  la  oferta  y  la  demanda  que  haya  en  los  mercados  extranjeros, 
es  el  castigado  con  semejantes  impuestos;  pues  no  estd  en  su  mano  subir  en 
un  tanto  igual  el  precio  de  su  producto,  como  sucede  en  los  importados,  cuyos 
derecbos  el  comerciante  adelanta  tan  solo  y  los  paga  el  consumldor.  Ya  en 
Nicaragua,  sin  embargo,  el  gobierno  se  ha  percatado  de  esta  injustlcia ;  y  pronto 
tomard  los  pasos  necesarios  para  librar  al  cafetalero  de  esa  contribucldn 
particular  que  lo  perjudlca ;  y  es  tanto  mds  prudente  esta  medlda,  cuanto  que 
el  caf6  constituye  nuestro  principal  producto  de  exportacl6n,  y  necesita  m4a 
bien  alientos  como  parte  de  nuestra  agricultura,  sobre  todo  si  tenemos  presente 
lo  que  dice  Bastable,  que  "la  economfa  ptiblica  depende  en  tiltimo  resultado 
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de  la  economfa  nacional;  todo  lo  que  reduce  el  poder  de  los  indivlduos  (y  on 
impuesto  injusto  lo  merma  sin  duda)  dafia  al  Estado." 

Poco  hay  que  hablar  sobre  los  otros  impuestos  secundarios,  tales  eomo  el  de 
aguardiente  y  de  tabaco,  el  de  papel  sellado  y  timbres,  y  otros,  que  dependen  en 
BUS  fluctuaciones  de  la  sltuacl<3n  general  y  denuls  accldentes.  Unas  poeas  pala- 
bras,  sin  embargo,  son  oportunas  respecto  a  la  primera  de  las  rentas  mentadas. 
Ligada  al  viclo  por  su  procedencia,  el  aumento  desproporcional  de  esa  renta 
podria  con  raz6n  tomarse  como  indicio  de  decadenda  nacional,  si  el  aumento 
de  poblacidn  no  lo  explicase.  Por  eso  un  gobierno  prudente  m^  bien  debe 
tender  a  la  disminuci<3n  de  la  causa  de  la  renta  que  a  su  ensanche.  Oomo  no 
es  posible  la  prohibici6n  general,  siendo  la  tendenda  mius  pr&ctica  la  pro- 
hibicidn  personal,  se  impone  la  necesidad  de  creddos  impuestos  sobre  los  licores. 
Bste  espiritu  ha  dominado  en  la  legislaci6n  hecha  bajo  el  gobierno  actual, 
como  lo  observa  el  Ministro  de  Hacienda  en  la  Memoria  del  Ramo  que  presents 
al  Gongreso  en  diciembre  de  1914: 

Gabe  hacer  notar  aqul,  Soberano  Gongreso,  que  el  Gobierno,  sin  dejar  de 
mirar  por  el  incremento  de  las  rentas  nacionales,  tiene  tambi^n  la  alta  funcidn 
de  velar  por  la  moralidad  pdblica  y  por  el  desarrollo  del  vigor  de  los  nicara- 
gtlenses  que  sumado  forma  tambi^n  vigor  nacional.  Penetrado  el  Gobierno 
de  su  doble  misi6n,  y  por  razones  econ6micas,  ha  desofdo  las  inslnuaciones  o 
propuestas  para  el  arriendo  de  esta  renta;  pues  no  qulere  exdusivamente  su 
aumento,  ra^^n  por  la  cual  dict6  la  moralizadora  ley  que  ordena  el  derre  de  los 
estancos  los  domingos.    .  .  . 

Eete  es  el  linico  espiritu  en  que  un  gobierno  de  principios  sanos,  asi  econ6- 
micos  como  morales,  puede  tratar  con  aderto  esta  renta. 

Tiene  importantes  conexiones  con  el  estudio  del  impuesto,  por  muchas  causas, 
la  posicidn  que  el  Estado  debe  mantener  con  respecto  a  ciertas  empresas 
piiblicas,  como  ferrocarriles,  tel^afos  y  tel^fonos.  Largo  ha  sido  el  debate 
sobre  este  asunto,  y  aun  hoy  los  campos  slguen  divididos.  La  opinidn  m&s 
sensata,  sin  embargo,  parece  estar  en  favor  de  los  que  se  oponen  al  manejo 
del  Estado.  No  entrar^  yo  aqui  a  discutir  sus  razones ;  y  si  la  traigo  a  colad6n 
es  solo  para  manifestar  la  polftica  seguida  por  el  gobierno  de  Nicaragua  en 
este  particular.  Hasta  hace  poco  los  ferrocarriles  de  la  reptibllca  pertenecian  al 
Estado,  en  cuyas  manos  estaba  su  manejo.  Gomprendi<3  el  Gobierno  que  la 
mejor  polltica  era  no  meterse  a  empresario,  cuyos  deberes  se  complican  en 
un  pals  i)eque£&o,  y  formd  una  compafiia  an^nima,  de  cuyas  acciones  es 
duefio  en  un  49%,  habiendo  vendido  el  resto  a  capitalistas  extranjeros.  Ahora, 
por  consiguiente,  el  ferrocarril  no  se  roza  con  nuestro  sistema  de  impuestos, 
como  empresa  independiente  y  aut6noma  que  es ;  pues  el  contribuyente,  pagando 
8U  Impuesto,  no  facilita  ya,  de  manera  indirecta  como  antes,  pasajes  y  fletes 
baratos,  permitidos  por  el  presupuesto  de  gastos  generales,  que  llenaba  los 
deficits  de  la  Empresa. 

Hoy  pasa  eso  en  el  ramo  de  tel^grafos  y  tel^fonos,  cuyo  manejo  tiene  bajo  su 
direccidn  el  propio  gobierno.  Alegar  en  favor  de  esa  sltuacidn  la  baratura  del 
servido,  es  engafiarse  lastimosamente ;  porque  generalmente  el  gobierno  plerde 
en  esos  negocios,  y  las  p^rdidas  sufridas  gravitnn  siempre  sobre  el  ptiblico  con- 
tribuyente, en  forma  de  impuestos.  Por  donde  se  saca  en  claro  que  serfa  un 
paso  muy  prudente,  lleno  de  verdaderos  beneficlos  para  el  pais,  segulr  en  el 
ramo  de  tel^fonos  y  tel^grafos,  la  sana  poHtlca  seguida  con  los  ferrocarriles,  por 
medio  de  la  organizacl6n  de  una  compafifa  de  la  que  fuese  socio,  sin  ingerencia 
en  su  manejo,  en  determinada  cantidad  de  acciones. 

El  pais  lograria  asi  contar  con  empresas  Independientes  que  contribuirfan  a 
acreditar  su  buen  nombre  de  nacidn.  Tal  como  est&n  en  la  actualidad,  inte- 
gradas  al  Estado,  ni  pueden  prosperar  como  debieran,  ni  representan  ningdn 
slgno  de  nuestra  prosperidad.  Estas  son  mis  opiniones  personales,  y  me  parece 
que  esta  es  la  primera  palabra  ptlblica  que  va  a  sonar  en  Nicaragua  en  favor 
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de  la  organizaci6n  privada  de  este  ramo  de  serviclos  pUblicos.  A  esta  considera- 
cidn  me  trajo  solamente  el  hllo  del  discurso. 

Venimos  ya  al  punto  mds  deUcado  de  estas  cuestiones:  el  monto  de  los  Im- 
puestos.  I  Hasta  qu4  extremo  puede  un  goblerno  prudente  recargar  la  mano  sobre 
el  pals,  sin  dafiar  su  prosperidad?  Lo  pr&ctlco  de  este  problema  hace  dlffdl 
su  satlsfactorla  solucldn.  Generalmente  por  los  frutos  se  conooe  el  Arbol,  y 
as!  se  podria  por  lo  menos  declr,  apllcAndolo  a  este  caso,  que  si  un  pais  eon 
impuestos  notoriamente  elevados  empieza  a  decaer,  hay  la  fuerte  presunci6n  de 
que  estA  la  mano  recargada.  Pero  puede  suceder  tambi^n  que  no  haya  progreao 
por  la  causa  opuesta,  es  decir  por  la  falta  de  impuestos  sufldentes;  porque 
*'e8  en  verdad  un  error,  dice  Devas,  pensar  que  cuanto  menos  gastos  haya,  tanto 
mejor ;  y  hablar  con  Ricardo  de  *la  m^lma  de  oro  de  M.  Say  de  que  el  mejor 
de  todos  los  planes  de  hacienda  pUblica  es  gastar  poco,  y  el  mejor  de  los  im- 
puestos, el  menor  en  cantidad' ;  pero  el  p6ndulo  de  la  opinion  pUbllca  se  ha  ido  al 
otro  extreme;  y  debemos  tener  siempre  presente  las  prudentes  imlabras  del 
Profesor  Bastable:  'La  importancia  mayor  y  creciente  del  gasto  oficial  no  nos 
hace,  sin  embargo,  presumlr  que  el  movlmiento  es  ventajoso.  El  sentir  corriente 
en  lo  moderno  est&  en  favor  de  la  accidn  del  EiStado,  tanto  como  hace  50  alios 
estaba  en  contra  de  ella ;  pero  ninguna  de  esas  tendencias  puede  ser  su  propia 
justlficacidn :  ambas  tienen  que  ser  Juzgadas  en  el  terrene  de  la  raz6n  y  la  ex- 
periencia.' " 

Bxaminada  con  ese  criterio  la  experiencia  de  Nicaragua,  hallamos  que  el  pals 
ha  progresado  muy  poco  en  todo  el  perfodo  de  su  vida  de  nacidn  independiente, 
y  en  ninguno  ha  tenido  un  sistema  adecuado  de  impuestos ;  porque  cuando  nues- 
tros  gobiernos  eran  patriarcales,  la  tendencia  general  era  disminuir  mfis  bien 
los  impuestos,  conforme  a  la  m&xima  de  M.  Say;  y  cuando  dejaron  de  serlo, 
siguiendo  la  corriente  de  las  nuevas  ideas,  el  abuse  del  papel  moneda  impidi6  el 
establecimiento  de  un  sistema  rentfstico  proplo.  Puede  decirse,  por  consiguiente, 
que  Nicaragua  tiene  planteado  por  vez  primera,  bajo  todos  sus  aspectos,  este 
deficil  problema;  y  si,  como  es  de  presumirse,  su  desconocimiento  perturb^  su 
progreso,  cuando  se  le  d^  acertada-  soluci6n,  se  puede  asegurar  que  el  pais 
entrard.  en  las  vfas  de  su  prosperidad;  pues  un  regimen  monetario  s61ido  y 
estable  y  un  sistema  adecuado  de  impuestos  constituyen  los  rieles  que  llevan  a 
la  estaci6n  del  bienestar  econ6mico  al  carro  de  una  nacidn,  cuando  le  sirren  de 
motores  el  trabajo  y  el  ahorro  individual  y  colectivo. 

Num^ricamente  es  dificll  o  casi  Imposible  calcular  lo  que  un  pais  puede 
pagar  para  los  servidos  de  los  poderes  pUblicos,  sin  detrimento  de  su  prosperi- 
dad. Debe  existir  un  Ifmite  pasado  el  cual  el  impuesto  se  vuelve  excesivo. 
Seria  conocimlento  de  inestimable  valor  para  un  estadista  poder  leer  la  seflal  de 
un  "de  aqui  no  debes  pasar,"  para  no  causarle  irreparable  dafio  a  su  pals. 
Gada  pais  tiene  su  particular  capacidad  imponible,  como  llaman  algunos  econo- 
mistas  a  ese  limite,  de  cardcter  el&stico.  Por  eso  no  se  pueden  dar  reglas  fijas 
ni  para  un  solo  pals ;  y  asi,  por  ejemplo,  en  un  pais  poco  populoso,  como  Nica- 
ragua, pero  de  vastas  riquezas  sin  explotar,  el  problema  del  Impuesto  presenta 
un  nuevo  aspecto,  si  al  mlsmo  tiempo  que  el  gobierno  le  recarga  la  mano  al 
pais,  con  aparentes  excesivos  impuestos  (over-taxation)  se  ensanchan  en  mayor 
tanto  las  oportunldades  de  trabajo,  abriendo,  por  ejemplo,  nuevas  comunica- 
clones  que  faciliten  la  salida  de  los  productos;  porque  entonces  propiamente 
no  se  habrd  traspasado  el  Ifmite,  sine  solo  retirado  m&s  all&.  Lo  que  no  hay 
que  perder  nunca  de  vista  es  que  un  sistema  de  impuesto  que  disminuya  la 
renta  de  los  stibditos  sin  su  correspondiente  recompensa  en  mejora  nacional, 
se  dafia  a  sf  mismo,  segando  la  fuente  de  su  procedencia. 

Tampoco  nos  descubrird  nada  un  c6mputo  por  cabeza.  Devas  observa  que 
"  contar  el  impuesto  per  capita  no  nos  dird  si  un  pais  estd  recargado,  nl  nos 
posibllita  pesar  el  monto  de  la  carga.    As!  en  1890,  el  promedio  del  impuesto 
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para  Rusla,  Prnsia,  Italia,  Inglaterra  y  Francia  se  compute  en  chelines  res- 
pectivamente  en  14,  26,  31,  42  y  51.  Pero  si  la  capacidad  imponlble  (taxable) 
se  hublera  considerado,  el  orden  para  esos  cinco  paises,  contando  del  impuesto 
m&a  suave  al  m&s  pesado,  hubiera  sldo  probablemente  Inglaterra,  Prusia, 
Francia,  Rusla,  Italia.  Ademds,  considerando  el  impuesto  per  capita,  Uegarfa- 
mos  a  la  conclusidn  rldfcula  de  que  por  el  afio  de  1886  la  carga  del  impuesto 
era  19  veces  m&a  pesada  en  las  colonias  australianas  que  en  la  India."  Y  es 
natural,  porque  al  lado  de  lo  que  cada  uno  contribuye  para  el  Bstado  est&  lo 
m&s  importante  que  se  calla,  9U  capacidad  productora,  Es  obvio  que  si  el 
promedio  de  los  ciudadanos  produce  en  un  pals  cien  ddlares,  y  en  otro  solo 
velnte,  si  ambos  pagasen  igual  impuesto,  semejante  igualdad  abrumarfa  al 
segundo  bajo  el  peso  de  su  exceso.  El  interns  de  un  gobierno,  mayormente  en 
paises  poco  populosos  como  el  nuestro,  est&  en  aumentar  la  productibilidad  indi- 
vidual, problema  que  se  roza  intimamente  con  el  del  establecimiento  de  un 
impuesto  adecuado. 

Para  Uegar  entonces  a  determinar  si  Nicaragua  estd  o  no  sufldentemente 
gravada  por  el  impuesto,  tenemos  que  tomar,  como  si  dij^ramos,  un  camino 
indirecto»  entrando  a  examinar  la  situacl6n  rentfstica  del  gobierno.  iTiene 
^8te  lo  sufloiente  para  cumplir  eflcazmente  su  misi6n  social  de  garantizar  la 
paz  pUblica  mantener  el  cr^ito  nacional  y  empujar  al  pais  en  los  vias  del 
progresot  No  hay  que  perder  de  vista,  al  contestar  esa  reveladora  pregunta, 
que  si  es  verdad  que  las  naciones  en  sus  gobiemos  deben  seguir  por  lo  general 
la  norma  prudente  del  individuo,  de  no  gastar  mfis  de  lo  que  permiten  las 
entradas,  tambi^n  lo  es  que  la  semejanza  no  puede  estirarse  demasiado  hasta 
que  desaparezca  la  caracterfstica  del  Estado ;  porque  este  no  puede,  ni  es  Justo 
que  muera  de  liambre,  por  decirlo  asl,  extreme  lastimoso  a  que  puede  llegar  y 
ha  Uegado  m^  de  una  vez  el  individuo.  Lo  tinico  que  se  le  puede  pedir  al 
E3stado  es  que  en  los  gastos  pUblicos  no  haya  derroches  tii  desperdidos,  y 
asegurada  esa  base  de  operaclones,  el  Estado  puede  pedir^  y  el  pais  estd  en  el 
deber  de  otorgar  lo  que  en  realidad  necesite  para  no  perecer. 

Ck)ncretdndonos  al  caso  de  Nicaragua,  que  tenemos  en  estudlo,  como  un 
reflejo  de  teorfas  generates  aplicadas  en  un  pais  pequeflo,  registraremos  breve- 
mente  los  datos  que  nos  revela  la  Ultima  Memoria  de  Hacienda  de  1914,  que 
tengo  a  la  mano : 

En  1913  el  presupuesto  de  gastos  era  de  $3,826,376.87,  presupuesto  a  todas 
luces  excesivo  y  perjudlcial.  En  1914  se  le  baJ6  algo,  y  fue  en  sus  comienzos 
de  $3,500,402.55.  En  agosto  de  ese  afio  estalld  la  guerra  europea,  y  entonces 
fxi6  que  el  gobierno  dl6  el  gran  paso  de  su  reducci6n.  Qued6  reducido  a 
$1,980,728.20.  En  este  presupuesto  solo  se  incluye  el  servicio  de  la  deuda  ptibllca 
a  un  sindicato  ingles,  por  la  suma  de  $5,500,000,  al  5%  de  interna  anual  y  1% 
de  amortizacidn ;  y  el  de  los  Bonos  de  Rentas  Interiores  por  la  cantidad  de 
$499,740.  No  abraza  el  de  otras  deudas,  porque  no  est&n  aun  al  corriente,  y  es 
uno  de  los  problemas  econdmicos  de  la  repUblica.  Falta,  pues,  que  arreglar  el 
modo  del  pago  de  $1,120,000,  que  se  deben  en  New  York,  y  a  otros  varies  la 
soma  de  $6,676,662.79. 

La  renta  total  de  la  repUblica  es  como  sigue : 

Entradas  aduaneras  en  1914  (6  meses  bajo  la  guerra  europea,)—  $1, 225, 998. 78 

Renta  de  licores . 745, 170. 68 

Tabaco 818. 516. 73 

Papel  sellado  y  timbres 36,522.67 

Otras,  aproximadamente 50,000. 00 

Sumo  o  total  S.  B  u  O 2, 376, 208. 66 

Si  deducimoB  el  monto  del  Presupuesto  por 1, 980, 728. 20 

Queda  un  sobrante  por  la  cantidad  de 395, 480. 46 
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Como  se  ve,  oon  ese  sobrante  no  hay  i>ara  d  pago  de  los  intereses  y  la 
amortizaci6n  paulatina  de  la  denda  p^lica  que  aun  no  estk  servida,  pnea, 
calcul&ndolo  al  6%  todo,  se  necesitan  al  menos  $600,000,  i>ara  ponerla  al  oo- 
rriente,  soma  superior  al  sobrante  descabierto  arriba. 

De  esta  ezposlddn  de  hechos  se  deduoe  matem&ticamente  que  el  Estado 
necesita,  para  sn  adecoada  snbsistencia,  mayores  impuestos;  y  por  eso,  el 
gobierno  tendrd  que  dejar  estableddo  para  siempre  el  dlrecto  sobre  la  pro- 
pledad,  tal  como  lo  dejamos  defendido  arriba  para  que  sea  de  veras  productlTa 

Manteniendo  ese  impuesto  no  se  dafia  la  prosperidad  de  Nicaragua,  antes  ae 
la  beneficia.  En  estos  tkltimos  afios,  a  pesar  de  la  crisis  producida  por  la  guerra 
europea,  el  pals  manifiestamente  ha  prosperado;  y  acaba  de  dar  una  muestra 
de  su  vitalidad  en  el  hecho  de  que  el  camblo  monetario,  que  11^6  al  120  %  a 
rafK  de  la  paralizaci6n  de  los  negodos  por  la  guerra,  ha  vuelto  de  nuevo  a  la 
normalidad,  y  el  c6rdoba,  nuestra  unldad  monetaria,  se  cotiza  hoy  a  la  par  del 
d61ar  americano.  Armado  con  estas  observadones  podrfa  afirmar,  si  no  basado 
en  verdad  manifesta,  al  menos  en  las  mayores  probabUidades  posiblea,  que  si  d 
Estado  saca  esa  suma  o  algo  m&s  del  pais,  no  traspasa  el  limite  de  su  capacidad 
imponible;  pues  no  disminuirfa  las  oportunidadea  comerciales,  ni  se  bajarfa  el 
nivd  de  la  vida  popular,  sacando  el  impuesto  de  lo  necesario  absoluto  o  oon- 
▼endonal,  slno  de  lo  superfluo,  que  en  la  mente  de  Devas,  constituye  la  sanidad 
econdmica  de  un  impuesto. 

Dije  que  eso  ben^darla  m&s  bien  al  pais,  y  no  lo  dije  sin  razdn.  Un  pueblo 
sin  impuestos  adecuados  es  como  un  caballo  sin  freno:  nada  menos  que  ingo- 
bernable.  En  mucha  parte  nuestros  hdbitos  revoltosos,  que  se  han  vuelto  pro- 
verbiales,  han  dQ)endido  de  la  falta  de  necesidades  que  domen  nuestro  car&cter. 
La  ventajosa  po6id6n  econ6mica  que  los  pafses  del  Norte  tienen  generalmente 
respecto  de  los  que  habitan  en  los  tr6picos,  es  debido  a  que  estos  pueden  yivir 
sabrosamente,  sin  grandes  costos,  bajo  la  intemperie  sin  molestias,  regaladoe 
por  la  pr6diga  naturaleza  en  todas  las  estadones,  sin  estimulo,  i)or  consiguiente, 
para  un  trabajo  improbo ;  mientras  que  los  habitantes  del  norte,  si  no  se  f  atigan 
para  ganar  el  pan  de  cada  dfa,  perecen  sin  remedio,  de  hambre  o  frfo;  y  de 
aqui  que  en  alas  del  prindpio  de  conservaddn,  hayan  sido  elevados  a  la  altura 
de  su  actual  proq[)eridad,  despu^  de  haber  recorrido  los  &ridos  campos  del 
trabajo  y  del  ahorro.  Golocada  Nicaragua  en  la  privilegiada  zona  del  trdpico, 
la  indolencia  y  la  molide,  naturales  def ectos  de  su  pud>lo,  pudi^ra  contarse  entre 
las  barreras  que  han  detenido  su  progreso;  pero  a  esa  causa  no  se  le  debe 
atrlbulr  d  carftcter  de  ineludible  que  no  tiene.  Un  gobierno  prudente  y  sabio 
pudiera  hacer  mucho  para  burlar  esos  ffttales  efectos;  y  si  est&  animado  de 
sanoa  pr<^>teito6,  como  debe  estarlo  para  cumplir  bien  su  misi6n  de  director 
supremo  de  la  sodedad,  encontrar&  en  el  impuesto,  adecuadamente  instituido. 
el  adcate  despertador  de  las  dormidas  energias  del  pueblo  para  que  se  levante 
de  su  po6trad6n  al  cumplimiento  consdente  de  los  deberes  que  impone  la  cMUr 
aaddn,  ya  que  la  naturaleza  lo  indta  al  snefio. 

No  es,  puea,  cue8ti6n  de  raza,  como  prc^K>nen  algunos,  ni  siqulera  cuestito  de 
dima,  como  se  imaginan  otros,  el  problema  de  nuestro  progreso.  El  hombre 
es  cosmopolita,  y  la  misma  naturaleza  humana  agita  el  coraz6n  nicaragiiense  y  ei 
del  europeo  m&s  culto.  De  antiguo  los  pueblos  m^  dvilizados  fueron  azotados 
por  auras  calurosas.  Si  logramos  ponernos  en  el  camino  recto,  no  faltando, 
como  pueblo,  a  las  leyes  que  la  Providencia  prescribe  como  condid6n  de  pros- 
peridad y  bienestar,  (entre  las  que  est&n  la  acertada  soluci6n  del  problema  del 
impuesto),  habremos  salido  de  nuestro  letargo  para  conquistar  aunque  sea 
un  modesto  puesto  bajo  el  Sol  de  la  Civilizacldn,  que  dd>e  alumbrar  a  todos,  por 
diferentes  que  sean  sus  condiciones  habitables.  "Es  muy  diffdl,  observa 
Devas,  balancear  las  ventajas  eatre  palses  diferentes.    Pero  eso  no  Importa, 
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porque  el  punto  de  iDter^  para  la  ciencia  econ6mica  no  es  tanto  lo  que  fonnan 
las  caracterfsticas  ffsicas  de  cada  pals,  si  do  saber  si  la  yida  del  pueblo,  dadas 
esas  caracterlstlcas,  gnarda  con  ellas  armonfa ;  si  por  ejemplo,  en  el  clima  hti- 
medo  y  frfo  de  las  Islas  BiitAnicas  las  casas  son  callentes  y  secas ;  si  en  la  India 
la  sal,  que  es  allf  tan  necesarla  para  el  bombre  y  la  bestia,  es  barata  y  abun- 
dante ;  si  las  Institnclones  sociales  de  Palestina  f avorecen  la  abnndanda  de  pozos 
y  a^a ;  si  en  Siberia,  donde  apenas  se  puede  practicar  la  agrlcultura  cuatro 
meses,  bay  provisidn  de  empleos  lucratlyos  durante  los  ocbo  meses  restantes. 
T  po<lemos  concluir  que  casl  toda  regl6n  puede  ser  aslento  de  una  naci6n  feliz  y 
pr^spera  y  estA  llamada  a  serlo:  Uamada  a  ser  amada  patrla  que  debemos 
adomar  y  ennoblecer,  encaminando  a  su  bien,  cualesqulera  que  sean,  las  carac- 
terfsticas de  la  tierra,  adapt&ndoles,  en  cuanto  sea  necesario,  nuestra  vida  e 
instituciones  y  haci^ndolas  fuente  de  insplracldn  para  la  literatura  y  el  arte.** 
Y  es  tanto  m^  verdad  esto,  cuanto  que  ya  se  ba  demostrado  que  el  mlsmo 
europeo  puede  vivir  en  los  tr6pico8,  como  en  cualquler  otra  parte  del  mundo, 
si  se  obsenran  las  r^las  de  la  bigiene.  El  saneamlento  efectuado  por  la  mano 
en^rgica  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  en  la  zona  del  Canal  de  Panamil,  sepultura 
en  otro  tiempo  de  millares  de  europeos  y  abora  yivienda  sana  y  agradable, 
prueba  que  los  principios  optlmistas  del  autor  dtado  son  tan  verdaderoe  como 
alentadores  para  los  que  tienen  su  "  amada  patria,*'  en  regionescastlgadasporlos 
ardores  de  un  sol  abrasador,  vistas  aun  con  borror  por  el  extranjero,  por  las 
enfermedades  inberentes  a  su  ell  ma,  males  que  se  deben  evitar,  y  el  gobierno 
puede  evitar,  si  apoyAndose  sobre  la  base  de  un  sistema  adecuado  de  impuestos, 
duefio  de  ese  motor  de  eficiencia,  emprende  las  obras  que  el  caso  pide  y  la 
ciencia  aconseja,  para  que  de  veras  se  abran  de  par  en  par  sus  puertas  al 
extranjero,  y  se  llene  la  repdblica  de  babitantes  que,  enriqueci^ndola,  con- 
trlbuyan  a  su  prosperldad  y  bienestar. 

INVESTMENTS  AS  A  BASIS  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE  EXPANSION. 

By  DAVID  KINLEY, 
Dean  of  the  Qraduate  School,  UniverHty  of  IlUnoU. 

During  the  past  30  years  there  have  been  occasional  discussions  of  the  expan- 
sion of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  with  the  countries  of 
South  and  Central  America.  These  discussions,  however,  have  been  in  the  main 
academic  or  sentimentaL  University  men  have  pointed  out  the  possible  gain 
to  Ixith  parties,  political  sentimentalists  have  tried  to  develop  our  international 
solidarity  around  the  mere  name  Pan  Americanism,  while  the  hardheaded 
business  men  of  both  countries,  after  listening  quietly  to  both  parties,  have 
gone  about  their  business  well  assured  that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  any 
such  development  in  a  large  way  that  would  be  of  interest  to  both  sides.  Our 
economic  conditions  hitherto  have  been  so  much  like  those  of  the  greater 
South  American  countries  that  we  as  well  as  they  have  found  It  to  our  advan- 
tage to  have  our  business  connections  In  the  main  directly  with  the  countries 
of  the  Old  World.  We  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  be  of  great  use  to 
one  another. 

Conditions  have  changed  somewhat  within  the  past  decade,  and  the  demand 
for  larger  trade  Intercourse  has  been  put  on  a  somewhat  sounder  basis.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  present  European  war  the  call  for  closer  business  relations, 
both  In  the  south  and  north,  became  louder.  It  appeared  that  the  great 
markets  of  Europe  might  be  closed  to  all  of  us,  and  some  of  them  are  so. 
The  ships  on  which  they  and  we  depended  to  carry  our  goods  were  largely 
turned  aside  for  the  purposes  of  the  war.    The  financial  relations,  banking 
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and  credit,  existing  between  our  South  American  neighbors  and  the  peoples 
of  the  countries  which  broke  into  war  were  largely  interrupted,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  broken  off  for  a  time  altogether.  There  resulted  a  great 
derangement  of  business  in  all  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Imports  of  goods  already  produced  could  not  be  shipped;  exports  could  not 
be  received.  Immediately  there  sprang  up  in  both  the  northern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  hemisphere  the  call  for  a  transfer  of  the  former  trade  of  both 
with  Europe  to  each  other.  In  this  country  most  of  the  writers  and  speakers 
on  the  subject  seemed  to  think  that  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  **go  in  and 
get  the  trade"  which  Europe  was  foregoing.  They  seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion 
tliat  if  there  had  been  $100,000,000  worth  of  trade  in  the  form  of  goods  exported 
and  imported  between  the  countries  of  South  America  and  Europe,  all  that 
was  necessary  was  for  us  to  offer  South  American  business  men  goods  similar 
to  those  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  buy  from  Europe. 

Little  thought  was  given  to  the  fact  that  we  did  not  have,  and  could  not 
suddenly  produce,  the  goods  which  were  wanted  in  South  America;  that  we 
could  not  overnight  increase  our  manufactories  to  turn  out  these  goods;  that 
even  if  we  could  have  done  so,  the  means  of  transporting  them  in  sulficient 
quantity  were  not  at  hand;  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  take  in 
return  the  goods  of  our  South  American  purchasers,  for  sale  in  our  market 
Many  of  the  agitators  failed  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  to  sell  we  must  buy ; 
that  to  export  we  must  import  They  forgot  that  no  adequate  credit  machinery 
existed  for  the  sudden  expansion  of  business  on  the  large  scale  necessary. 
They  forgot  that  we  had  no  established  business  connections  adequate  to  handle 
the  proposed  increased  bulk  of  trade.  Finally,  most  of  them  had  no  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  produce  of  South  America  already  belonged 
to  European  investors  as  profit  and  interest,  and  that  that  part  of  the  trade 
we  could  not  get,  even  if  we  had  been  ready  to  export  all  the  goods  called  for 
in  the  South  American  markets. 

In  order  that  trade  may  exist  in  considerable  bulk  between  countries,  it  is 
not  enough  that  each  of  them  possess  natural  resources.  Those  natural 
resources  must  be  developed,  and  this  development  requires  capitaL  Capital 
is  not  on  hand  in  an  undeveloped  country,  and  therefore  must  be  obtained 
abroad.  From  the  beginning  of  our  history  as  a  nation  we  ourselves  have 
needed  foreign  capital  for  our  development  In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic 
Alexander  Hamilton,  writing  of  the  aid  of  foreign  capital,  remarked:  "Its 
instrumentality  has  been  long  experienced  in  our  external  commerce;  and  it 
has  begun  to  be  felt  in  various  other  modes.  Not  only  our  funds,  but  our 
agriculture,  and  other  internal  improvements,  have  been  animated  by  it  It 
has  already,  in  a  few  instances,  extended  even  to  our  manufactures." 

Notwithstanding  the  tremendous  increase  of  our  exports  within  the  past 
18  months,  it  is  too  optimistic  to  suppose  that  we  have  suddenly  been  trans- 
formed from  the  condition  of  a  debtor  to  that  of  a  creditor  country.  We 
stiU  need  capital,  and  without  doubt  foreign  capital  will  continue  to  flow  to 
this  country  even  though  at  the  same  time  we  export  some  of  our  own.  Under 
our  circumstances  the  returns  to  our  home  investments  have  been  too  great  to 
Justify  us  hitherto  in  making  foreign  investments.  Even  in  cases  where  the 
return  might  have  been  greater  than  that  obtained  at  home,  ignorance  of  for- 
eign conditions,  the  greater  risk,  real  or  supposed,  and  the  general  timidity 
of  capital,  have  interfered.  There  have  been  some  notable  exceptions  of  firms, 
like  Grace  &  Co.,  which  for  many  years  have  been  engaged  In  South  American 

trade. 

Our  neighbors  in  the  countries  of  South  and  Central  America  have  been 
going  through  a  similar  experience,  although  somewhat  more  slowly.    No  one 
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can  study  the  economic  geography  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
Venezuela,  and  the  other  Republics  to  the  south  of  us  without  realizing  that 
great  as  is  the  economic  progress  that  they  have  made,  vast  as  is  the  Industry 
and  trade  which  In  the  aggregate  th^  have  built  up  In  the  past  50  years,  their 
resources  are,  even  in  a  greater  proportion  than  our  own,  still  untouched. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  the  known  probable  economic  resources 
of  the  South  American  Continent  are  greater  than  the  undiscovered  and  un- 
known. There  .is  unexplored  territory;  there  are  unexplored  resources  on 
known  territory;  there  are  unexplored  and  undeveloped  resources  with  possi- 
bilities of  wealth  far  beyond  anything  that  has  yet  been  produced. 

Now  European  peoples  saw  these  conditions  early  as  they  existed,  both  In 
the  northern  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  English  business  men  were  the 
first  who  had  capital  to  spare  from  home  use,  or  at  any  rate  who  were  of  the 
opinion  that  they  could  get  a  larger  return  by  Investing  their  capital  In  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  and  elsewhere  than  at  home.  Therefore,  surplus  English 
capital  was  the  first  to  turn  in  this  direction.  By  surplus  capital  I  mean, 
of  course,  capital  over  and  above  that  which  if  Invested  at  home  can  earn  the 
usual  profit  there. 

A  country  whose  resources  are  not  developed  certainly  can  not  have  goods 
to  export.  No  matter  how  great  its  resources,  how  rich  Its  economic  possi- 
bilities, unless  things  are  produced  they  can  not  be  sold.  Even  If  its  economic 
activities  are  confined  to  agriculture,  the  agriculture  must  be  on  a  great  scale 
in  order  to  have  a  surplus  of  Importance  for  export  But  agriculture  In  an  unde- 
veloped country  can  not  be  conducted  on  a  large  scale  without  machinery; 
without  some  adequate  means  of  transportation  to  the  seashore;  without  har- 
bors; without  ships  to  transport  the  grain  abroad;  and  without  banking  and 
credit  resources  wherewith  to  pay  for  labor  and  supplies.  Capital  for  all 
these  purposes  must  come  from  abroad,  since  it  does  not  exist  at  home. 

When  capital  is  borrowed  abroad  the  Inmiedlate  result  Is  likely  to  be  the 
direct  exportation  of  the  goods  needed  to  establish  and  operate  the  business 
for  which  the  capital  is  borrowed.  For  example,  when  an  English  company 
built  a  railway  in  Argentina,  even  though  the  company  were  Incorporated  In 
Argentina  rather  than  in  London,  the  mode  of  operation  was  this :  The  capital 
being  subscribed  by  English  capitalists  was  put  to  the  credit  of  the  company  in 
Ix>ndon.  On  beginning  construction,  the  railroad  company  found  it  needed 
locomotives,  cars,  rails,  spikes,  tools,  and  all  the  things  necessary  to  build  a 
railroad.  Orders  were  placed  for  these  with  English  firms,  and  payment  made 
by  drafts  on  the  credit  in  London.  This  process  created  a  direct  demand  for 
English  goods,  and  therefore  increased  exports  of  manufactured  goods  from 
England  to  Argentina.  It  Is  conceivable  that  these  materials  for  building  the 
raihroad  might  have  been  bought  from  some  other  than  English  business  firms, 
and  paid  for  with  drafts  on  the  London  loan.  If,  for  example,  Belgian,  French, 
and  German  producers  of  these  materials  could  have  supplied  them  more 
cheaply  the  new  railroad  comimny  might  have  bought  them  there.  Even  then 
the  result  would  have  been  an  increase  of  exports  from  England,  or  the  lending 
country,  because  the  London  credit  thus  obtained  by  the  third  country  would 
be  met  in  whole  or  part  by  English  exports.  In  either  case,  therefore,  the  ex- 
ports of  the  people  who  lend  are  increased. 

In  due  time  our  new  railroad  will  be  in  operation.  It  will  need  repairs  and 
call  for  extensions.  What  more  natural  than  that  the  materials  for  those 
repairs  and  extensions  will  be  bought  from  the  people  who  manufactured  the 
original  equipment?  The  railroad  must  be  manned.  What  more  natural  than 
that  it  be  manned  in  part  by  people  from  the  country  from  which  the  capital 
has  come?    Therefore,  a  considerable  part  of  the  wages  and  salaries  will  go  to 
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the  people  of  that  country.  In  due  time,  moreover,  our  railroad  earns  diyldends. 
These  dividends  are  payable  to  the  people  who  advanced  the  capital.  They  go 
to  them  in  the  form  of  exports  of  the  country  in  which  the  railroad  has  been 
built.  Tlierefore  the  Investment  of  this  foreign  capital  in  due  time  stimulates 
Argentina's  exports  as  well  as  her  imports.  If  the  foreign  loan  is  made  to  de- 
velop agriculture  tlie  effect  on  trade  is  more  immediate  because  a  product 
capable  of  exportation  comes  Immediately  from  the  investment  and  operation 
of  tlie  capital.  Naturally  the  form  which  the  investment  takes,  the  industries 
which  It  promotes,  are  those  which  the  economic  resources  of  the  country  re- 
quire, and  in  the  order  in  which  returns  are  likely  to  be  most  rapid.  In  short, 
when  capital  is  loaned  abroad  it  causes  an  export  of  goods  of  the  kind  needed 
for  the  enterprises  contemplated,  especially  If  managed  by  representatives  of  the 
foreigners  who  lend  the  money.  This  has  been  the  usual  case  in  South  America. 
The  capital  borrowed  has  been  spent  ns  a  rule  by  foreign  companies  organized 
for  the  purpose  and  they,  of  course,  have  gotten  their  goods  at  home. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  that  part  of  the  exports  of  a  borrowing  country 
which  goes  to  pay  interest  and  profits  on  investments  made  in  it  by  people  of 
other  countries  constitute  a  part  of  its  trade  which  other  people  can  not  secure 
unless  they  are  ready  to  take  over  the  investments  by  advancing  capital  of  their 
own.  Equally  obvious  is  it  that  some  part  of  the  imports  of  the  borrowing 
country  consists  of  goods  which  represent  capital  in  the  process  of  investment 
loaned  by  the  people  of  other  countries.  This  part  of  the  export  trade  to  the 
borrowing  country  no  third  party  can  secure  unless  it  is  itself  ready  to  ad- 
vance the  capital  for  tlie  operations  contemplated. 

But  in  course  of  time  the  people  of  a  borrowing  country  find  that  two  other 
things  happen.  In  time  the  borrowed  capital  produces  more  goods  than  are 
necessary  to  meet  operating  expenses  and  pay  Interest  and  profits  on  the  invest- 
ment Therefore  they  have  a  surplus  for  export  This  net  surplus,  if  I  may 
call  it  so,  may  go  anywhere  in  the  world.  This  part  of  the  export  trade  may  be 
"captuml,"  as  the  saying  is,  by  any  third  country,  If  it  and  the  borrowing 
country  find  it  advantageous.  It  Is  to  this  part  of  the  growing  trade  of  our 
South  American  friends  that  we  must  attribute  largely  the  expansion  of  our 
own  trade  with  them  in  the  past  decade  or  so.  To  be  sure  we  have  made  some 
investments  there,  and  part  of  the  goods  we  receive  represent  profits  and  in- 
terest, but  in  the  main  our  trade  has  been  export  of  our  goods  for  goods  pro- 
duced by  them,  with  borrowed  capital,  over  and  above  what  was  necessary  for 
their  own  consumption  and  the  return  of  dividends  on  their  loans. 

A  second  thing  that  will  happen  in  time  Is  that  out  of  the  savings  of  theU* 
part  of  the  product  of  the  borrowed  capital  the  people  of  the  borrowing  country 
will  accumulate  sufficient  to  repay  the  loan  and  furnish  their  own  capital. 
Their  exports  to  meet  payments  of  dividends  and  interest  will  then  cease. 

To  sum  the  matter  up  briefly,  the  Investment  of  capital  In  a  foreign  country 
brings  gain,  first,  to  the  lenders  by  stimulating  tlie  exports  necessary  for  the 
projert,  its  future  extension,  and  its  upkeep,  and  by  building  up  among  the 
people  of  the  borrowing  country  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  purchasing  other  goods 
from  the  same  source.  Such  investment  benefits,  second,  the  borrowing  country 
by  developing  its  resources,  giving  employment  to  labor,  stimulating  production, 
and  giving  it  in  time  surplus  wealth  out  of  which  to  repay  the  capital,  and  so 
ultimately  to  increase  its  foreign  trade  without  respect  to  payment  of  loans. 
Finally,  the  process  Indirectly  benefits  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  these  conclusions  by  the  study  of  English  and  French 
and  German  investments  in  South  America. 

If  we  had  accurate  figures  of  the  foreign  investments  made  from  year  to  year 
analysis  would  enable  us  to  trace  a  relation  between  these  Investments  and  the 
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exports  and  imports  of  the  lending  and  borrowing  countries.  Such  an  analysis 
Is  Impossible  in  a  short  paper  like  the  present.  Moreover,  complete  statistics 
are  quite  Impossible  to  get.  Nevertheless,  we  can  show  a  variation  of  the  kind 
mentioned,  which,  although  not  dose,  yet  goes  to  support  the  thesis  laid  down 
that  a  foreign  loan  means  Increased  exports  from  the  creditor  country  to  the 
debtor  country ;  and  later  Increased  exports  from  the  latter  to  the  former. 

Various  estimates  of  English  foreign  investments  have  been  made.  For  our 
present  purpose  it  does  not  make  much  difference  which  figures  we  take.  Those 
of  Mr.  George  Palsh  will  serve.  They  are  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society  for  1011  and  the  Statist  of  January  2,  1915.  After  making 
allowance  for  repayments,  duplication,  and  other  possible  causes  of  error,  he 
gives  the  aggregate  of  British  Investments  In  foreign  countries  at  the  end  of 
1910  as  about  £1,688,000,000,  of  which  approximately  42  per  cent  was  In  the 
United  States.  In  addition  he  estimates  that,  at  that  time,  £1,554,000,000  of 
British  capital  were  Invested  in  India  and  the  British  colonies,  and  thinks  that 
the  grand  total  of  British  foreign  Investments  was  then  approximately 
£8,200,000,000.  In  the  four  years  succeeding  £83,000,000  more  of  foreign  In- 
vestments were  added,  giving  a  total  of  £1,721,000,000  at  the  end  of  1914;  and 
£96,000,000  were  loaned  to  British  dependencies,  making  the  total  for  that  pur- 
pose £1,650,000,000,  and  a  grand  total  of  £8,870,000,000  at  the  end  of  1914.  In 
addition  to  this  there  is  undoubtedly  a  considerable  amount  of  Investment  made 
privately,  of  which  there  Is  no  record.  Making  allowance  for  returns  to  British 
services  and  for  all  other  Items,  Mr.  Palsh  came  to  the  conclusion  that  of  the 
total  trade  balance  of  Great  Britain,  in  1910,  approximately  £160,000,000  repre- 
sented goods  received  in  return  for  Investments  of  capital  abroad.  By  the  end 
of  1914  this  sum  was  probably  about  £168,000,000.  In  other  words,  the  Imports 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  Included,  In  1914,  a  large  part  of  this  Income  of 
£168,000,000.  Their  exports  had  been  swollen  during  the  years  of  Investment 
by  the  outflow  of  capital  goods. 

The  Increase  of  foreign  Investment  and  the  Increase  of  trade  can  be  traced 
in  a  general  way.  In  1890  the  British  people  made  heavy  foreign  investments 
and  their  export  trade  Immediately  Increased.  During  the  next  three  years 
they  invested  comparatively  little  abroad  and  exports  declined.  In  1904  lending 
was  again  resumed,  and  export  trade  again  expanded  from  about  £290,000,000 
In  that  year  to  approximately  £426,000,000  in  1907.  The  British  people  were 
selling  their  products  "  and  taking  payment  In  securities."  In  other  words,  the 
export  of  British  capital  Increased  the  demand  for  British  goods. 

If  we  consider  the  case  of  British  loans  to  certain  South  American  countries 
we  find  that  In  the  years  1908  to  1914  the  Issues  of  capital  in  London  were — 
to  Argentina,  In  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  15.9,  24,  16.6,  15.5,  15.6,  18.6,  15.8; 
to  Brazil,  in  the  same  years,  10.9,  7.5,  11,  19.8,  18.8,  20.8,  7.2 ;  to  Ohile,  1.4,  4.2, 
4.7,  8.8,  8.9,  2.6,  2.5. 

If  now  we  examine  the  figures '  of  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  these  coun- 
tries in  these  years,  we  find  that  they  were  as  follows.  In  millions  of  pounds 
sterling,  reckoning  the  pound  roughly  at  $5: 
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18.0 
8.1 
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19.1 
8.6 
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21.1 

16.4 

6l6 

2a8 

14.9 
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22.9 

16.6 
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26.2 
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^Flgnres  are  partly  from  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  (1911)  and  partly  from  the 
BoQth  American  Handbook  published  by  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Conndl,  New  York, 
1910.  where  flgnres  from  former  were  not  available. 
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There  is  apparent  a  variation  in  the  amount  of  exports  in  the  same  general 
direction  as  the  changes  in  the  amount  of  investments,  although  the  movements 
do  not  occur  simultaneously.  British  imports  from  these  countries  show  an 
increase  as  the  investments  become  productive.  Some  of  them,  of  course,  be- 
come so  more  slowly  than  others,  and  it  is  impossible  to  trace  more  than  a 
very  general  relationship  between  these  Imports  and  Investment  returns. 

In  1918  the  amount  of  British  investments  in  South  and  Central  American 
countries  was  approximately  £750,000,000.  Others  give  somewhat  larger 
figures,  but  these  are  probably  accurate  enough. 

The  total  volume  of  exports  of  Great  Britain  from  the  countries  in  question 
in  1918  was  approximately  £04,000,000.  If  we  reckon  the  return  on  the  total 
investment  at  only  5  per  cent,  something  more  than  £86,000,000  of  the  products 
of  South  and  Central  American  countries  in  that  year  represented  dividends 
and  interest  on  the  investments  of  British  people  in  those  countries.  Not  all 
of  this  necessarily  went  direct  to  England,  but  in  some  way  it  reached  the 
creditors.  The  important  lesson  of  these  figures  is  that  this  is  a  part  of  the 
trade  of  those  countries  that  is  impossible  for  us  to  get  unless  we  can  replace 
British  capital  with  our  own. 

The  same  general  relationship  exists  between  the  trade  of  Ctermany  and 
France  with  the  Ajnerican  countries  and  the  exports  of  capital  from  Germany 
and  France  to  those  countries.  The  German  statistics,  like  the  English,  vary 
according  to  the  authority  used,  and  there  are  considerable  differences  in  the 
estimates;  but  it  Is  not  necessary,  for  my  present  purpose,  to  take  them  up 
even  in  as  slight  detail  as  I  have  presented  the  British  figures. 

As  long  ago  as  1904  the  amount  of  German  foreign  investments  was  estimated 
at  about  16,000,000,000  marks,  or  approximately  £800,000,000.  The  proportion 
of  foreign  German  investments  to  total  German  investments  of  capital,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  was  large  between  1901  and  1907,  varying  in  the  period 
from  13  to  81  per  cent  The  following  three  years  showed  a  considerable  de- 
crease, followed  hi  1909  and  1910  by  an  increase  to  about  15  per  cent  of  the 
whole.  There  seems  to  be  another  falling  off  in  the  two  years  succeeding  1910. 
According  to  one  recent  estimate,  the  investments  of  Germans  in  th&  Americas, 
outside  of  the  United  States,  amounts  to  something  over  £40,000,000,  of  which 
approximately  two-thirds  is  in  Brazil  alone,  in  the  southern  Province  of  which 
several  great  German  colonization  societies  exist.  As  German  investments  in 
the  Americas  have  grown,  her  commerce  with  the  countries  to  which  she  has 
loaned  has  grown,  and  there  is  the  same  rough  correspondence  between  invest- 
ments and  trade  balances. 

A  similar  story  is  told  by  the  foreign  investments  of  the  French.  Here  we 
have  the  same  difllculty  in  getting  statements  that  agree,  and  here  also  it  is 
obvious  that  there  are  omissions  and  possibly  some  duplications.  Mr.  Hirst 
gives  the  total  investment  of  French  capital  in  Argentina  up  to  May  81,  1908, 
as  £21,621,000;  German,  £12,000,000;  and  little  Belgium,  £4,000,000.  An  esti- 
mate based  on  the  official  quotations  of  the  Paris  Bourse  gives  a  total  volume 
of  French  holdings  of  foreign  securities  In  1908  of  1,550,897,800  francs;  in 
1909,  2,394,428,700  francs;  in  1910,  4,163,877,000  francs.  Thlery  gives  the 
French  Investments  in  Argentina  and  Brazil  in  1908  as  1,100,000,000  and 
1,200,000,000  francs,  respectively. 

If,  now,  we  turn  to  the  exports  from  France  to  these  various  countries,  we 
find  that  for  1908,  1909,  and  1910  they  were— to  Argentina,  111,600,000  francs, 
128,800,000, 162,800,000,  or  a  total  for  the  three  years  of  402,700,00a  To  Brazil 
the  exports  from  France  for  the  same  years,  respectively,  in  francs,  was 
48,100,000,  55,700,000,  68,800,000,  or  a  total  for  the  three  years  of  172,600,000. 
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The  exports  from  France  to  Chile  In  1908,  1909,  and  1910  were,  respectively.  In 
francs,  20.400,000,  22,800,000,  86,400,000,  or  a  total  of  79,000,000. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  Is  a  necessary  correlation  between  foreign 
Investments  of  capital  and  Increase  of  trade.  The  Inference  Is  obvious  that  if 
the  business  men  of  the  United  States  expect  within  a  few  years  to  expand  their 
trade  with  the  coimtries  of  South  and  Central  America  In  any  such  way  as 
popular  opinion  seems  to  expect — ^that  Is,  to  secure  a  preponderating  share  of 
that  trade — ^the  first  necessary  step  Is  the  Investment  of  North  American  capital 
In  these  countries  In  very  large  amounts.  I  have  pointed  out  already  that  our 
trade  has  been  Increasing  with  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us,  for  the  reason 
that  their  Industries  of  all  kinds,  built  up  as  they  are  largely  on  foreign  capital, 
have  already,  without  doubt,  reached  the  state  of  development  where  the  people 
of  these  countries  have  a  surplus  over  what  Is  necessary  to  pay  the  Interest  and 
dividends  on  what  they  have  borrowed  abroad.  Moreover,  there  Is  some  reason 
to  think  that  recent  developments  In  American  manufactures  have  diverted  to 
us  some  of  that  part  of  the  goods  exported  to  i>ay  dividends  due  to  foreigners, 
from  the  countries  to  whose  people  these  dividends  are  due,  by  means  of  a 
triangular  trade  whereby  we  are  supplying  certain  goods  more  largely  to  these 
debtor  countries  and  enabling  them  to  pay  their  dividends  with  our  Increased 
exports  to  the  creditor  countries. 

Aside  from  the  Investment  of  capital  for  Industrial  purposes,  the  expansion 
of  our  trade  southward  requires  Investments  for  the  creation  of  financial 
machinery.  By  this  I  mean  the  establishment  of  banking  houses  and  similar 
establishments  for  the  purpose  of  making  credit  easy  to  our  South  and  Central 
American  neighbors,  and  for  facilitating  payment  of  our  mutual  obligations. 
Indeed,  the  establishment  of  such  business  connections  and  credit  machinery  on 
a  large  scale  Is  the  first  thing  that  we  must  do,  because  It  will  enable  us  to 
share  more  largely  in  the  trade  not  already  earmarked  as  payment  for  foreign 
Indebtedness.  The  establishment  of  banking  institutions,  moreover,  will  make 
our  future  industrial  Investments  easier.  We  are  already  moving  actively  In 
this  direction  and  It  Is  not  necessary  to  go  further  Into  the  matter  here. 

After  ample  credit  organisation  and  business  connections  are  established, 
however,  great  results  will  not  be  achieved  without  an  expansion  of  Industrial 
investments.  Present  popular  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  doing  this  largely 
ts,  I  think,  too  optimistic.  We  are  by  no  means  yet  a  creditor  country  in  the 
sense  that  we  have  much  capital  to  spare  for  such  a  purpose.  I  am  aware  that 
North  American  capital  has  found  its  way  in  considerable  amount  into  certain 
parts  of  South  and  Central  America,  and  Mexico,  and  that  the  amount  is  bound 
to  Increase.  But  we  shall  find  it  difllcult  to  supply  capital  in  sufficiently  large 
amounts  either  to  replace  existing  English,  French,  and  German  investments, 
or  to  compete  with  them  in  making  future  addltlonji. 

This  subject  should  not  be  left  without  some  consideration  of  other  than 
economic  influences  that  may  be  connected  with  investments  of  capital  in  any 
other  country. 

Investments  of  foreign  capital  in  South  American  countries  have  been  made 
hitherto  either  as  loans  to  governments,  as  private  Investments  by  foreign  com- 
panies or  citizens,  or  as  a  result  of  "concessions"  by  Governments  to  com- 
panies. Sometimes  these  "concessions"  have  not  been  managed  in  the  long 
run  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  borrowing  countries.  At  times  they  have 
been  made  a  basis  for  political  intervention  by  tiie  governments  of  the  creditors. 
Moreover,  force  has  been  used  to  compel  observance  of  contract  by  the  bor- 
rower. Civilized  countries  should  abandon  debt  collection  by  armed  interven- 
tion.   When  citizens  of  one  country  invest  money  in  another  they  do  it  sup- 
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posedly  with  their  eyes  open,  and  with  the  prospect  of  a  profit  that  will  insure 
them  against  obvious  risks.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  make  such  investmentB 
on  contracts  with  foreign  goyemments  themselves,  or  on  contracts  approved  or 
guaranteed  by  these  governments,  such  investors  may  properly  have  the  sup- 
port of  their  own  governments  by  diplomatic  intervention  to  protect  their 
rights,  if  the  borrowers  fail  to  observe  the  ordinary  morality  of  business  pro- 
cedure. But  armed  intervention  is,  in  my  opinion,  at  best  a  dubious  policy, 
when  the  debts  have  arisen  from  investments  made  in  prospect  of  profit  under 
the  laws  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  made. 

The  representatives  of  foreign  investors  naturally  exert  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  countries  where  they  reside.  It  is  proper  and  legitimate  for 
them  to  do  what  they  can  in  proper  ways  to  increase  good  will  toward  their 
principals  and  enlarge  their  opportunities  for  investment  But  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  country  have  the  first  claim  to  consideration  in  both 
public  and  private  morals.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  their  best 
interests  require  that  in  time  this  foreign  capital  should  be  repaid  or  absorbed 
among  themselves,  and  the  businesses  of  their  country  become  their  own.  In 
international  economic  relations  as  in  domestic  economic  relations  the  doctrine 
of  mutual  service  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  only  one  which  can  justify  the 
acceptance  of  foreign  capital  for  the  ptirpose  of  building  up  the  industries  and 
developing  the  resources  of  one's  native  land. 

It  is  more  than  an  open  secret  that  some  of  our  sister  Republics  to  the  south 
have  feared  the  economic  advance  of  the  Colossus  of  the  North,  for  the  reason 
that  our  economic  advance  would  be  only  an  antecedent  of  efforts  at  political 
control  or  domination.  So  long  as  they  think  this,  or  so  long  as  we  commit 
any  act  which  gives  rise  to  this  suspicion^  so  long  will  our  efforts  to  get  into 
closer  business  relations  with  them  be  retarded.  We,  of  course,  know  that  the 
feeling  is  ungrounded,  but  it  is  quite  another  matter  to  convince  our  friends  of 
that  fact 

Moreover,  the  extension  of  our  trade  is  not  the  only  thing  necessary  to  the 
promotion  of  Pan  Americanism  in  the  best  sense. 
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WHY  LATIN-AMERICAN  MUNICIPAL  AND  STATE  BONDS  SHOULD 

BE  QUOTED  IN  NEW  YORK* 

By  ROGER  W.  BABSON, 
President  Babson'9  Statistical  Organization,  WeUesley  HiUs,  Mass, 

When  in  a  New  England  bank  I  remember  of  a  bond  salesman  endeavoring 
to  sell  the  treasurer  some  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Go.  bonds,  but  the  old  man 
replied:  "No;  I  guess  I  will  not  buy  any.  They  are  not  quoted  In  Boston, 
you  know.  Not  being  quoted  In  Boston,  how  do  I  know  that  any  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  really  exists?  I  prefer  to  buy  Boston  &  Maine  bonds.  Not  only  are 
these  quoted  in  Boston,  but  a  market  for  them  exists  here  in  New  England. 
Why,  young  man,  to  see  a  bond  quoted  is  almost  as  good  as  seeing  the  trains 
go  by.** 

So  my  old  Gape  Ann  friend  paid  109  for  a  Boston  &  Maine  4  per  cent  bond, 
when  he  could  have  got  the  Pennsylvania  4  per  cent  bond  at  106,  although 
since  the  Boston  &  Maine  bond  has  declined  to  70,  while  the  Pennsylvania  bond 
is  still  selling  at  about  par. 

The  ways  of  investors  are  peculiar  and  often  hard  to  understand,  but  one 
thing  is  certain — ^namely,  that  they  do  like  to  see  bonds  quoted.  It  is  very 
much  easier  to  interest  investors  in  a  railroad,  a  city,  or  a  country  whose  bonds 
they  are  accustomed  to  see  quoted  than  to  interest  them  in  any  others.  There 
is  nothing  which  adds  so  much  to  the  salabllity  of  a  bond  issue  as  to  have  the 
issue  regularly  quoted.  It  is  not  that  investors  want  to  sell,  but  simply  that  they 
want  to  be  noticed  and  to  hold  only  such  bonds  as  others  notice. 

It  is  on  the  same  principle  as  people  like  to  drive  a  well-advertised  auto- 
mobile rather  than  some  unknowp  make,  however  good  it  may  be. 

Latin  America  wants  to  sell  securities  in  the  United  States;  but  finds  it 
hard  to  do  so.  Is  it  because  the  bonds  of  South  American  cities  are  not  good? 
No.  Is  it  because  they  do  not  yield  enough  in  Income?  No.  It  is  true  that  they 
may  not  be  absolutely  safe  or  yield  the  highest  rate,  but,  considering  the  com- 
binations of  security  and  yield,  they  have  few  equals.  In  fact,  these  bonds 
would  be  in  great  demand  by  a  large  class  of  North  American  business  men 
who  like  to  buy  speculative  issues,  if  they  only  knew  about  them. 

The  reason  that  it  is  difficult  to  interest  our  investors  now  in  Latin-American 
bonds  is  because  our  investors  do  not  know  about  them.  The  reason  our  inves- 
tors do  not  know  about  the  Latin-American  bonds  is  because  they  are  not 
regularly  quoted  in  New  York.  The  finance  department  of  each  of  the  Latin- 
American  countries  should  furnish  the  Pan  American  Union  by  cable  each  week 
the  bid  and  asked  prices  (even  if  London  quotations),  for  their  leading  Gov- 
ernment, State,  and  municipal  issues.  These  would  eagerly  be  copied  by  the 
leading  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  and  then  North  American  investors 
would  become  familiar  therewith.  This  would  add  to  the  value  of  the  securities 
already  issued  and  also  provide  a  market  for  the  issuance  of  further  securities 
from  time  to  time. 

I  go  further  and  say  that  if  these  prices  were  regularly  quoted  in  our  daily 
press  it  would  be  only  a  short  time  before  our  iieople  would  become  familiar 
with  them  and  begin  to  buy  them.  With  Ifttle  expense  and  effort  these  Latin- 
American  countries  would  be  creating  a  market  for  themselves  here  in  the 
United  States  which  would  be  worth  millions  to  them  in  years  to  come.  Of 
course  most  of  our  financiers  will  say  this  is  not  feasible.  All  kinds  of  excuses 
will  be  offered  by  our  bankers  who  have  securities  of  their  own  to  market  and 
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who  do  not  want  the  Investors  of  this  country  to  know  that  good  South  Am^i- 
can  6  per  cent  municipal  bonds  can  be  bought  In  London  at  less  than  par,  and 
that  good  6  per  cent  South  American  mortgage  bank  bonds  can  be  purchased  to 
yield  7  to  8  per  cent. 

As  a  concrete  suggestion  in  closing,  I  urge  that  the  Pan  American  Bulletin 
give  one  page  each  month  to  quoting  the  bid  and  asked  prices  of  the  leading 
Latin-American  bonds.  I  Imow  it  would  Increase  interest  among  our  Investors 
in  Latin-American  affairs,  and  I  believe  it  would  increase  the  circulation  of 
the  Bulletin.  It  should  help  everyone  and  hurt  no  one,  while  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  a  great  exodus  of  money  to  the  land  of  the  future — ^Latln  America. 

While  travelling  through  South  America  this  year  I  was  astounded  at  the 
opportunities  there  for  the  purchase  of  Government,  State,  municipal,  and  mort- 
gage bank  bonds  at  what  I  considered  bargain  prices.  Moreover,  when  I  left 
this  country  securities  were  cheap  here  and  I  assumed  that  they  were  cheap 
all  over  the  world.  Therefore  the  impression,  of  course,  was  not  then  as  keen 
as  it  would  have  been  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Securities  in  this  coun- 
try are  now  high,  but  the  securities  of  these  South  American  countries  are  not 
much  higher,  and  in  some  cases  lower  than  they  were  six  months  or  a  year 
ago.    These  conflicting  conditions  are  not  Justified. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  South  American  countries  would  make  some 
organized  effort  to  quote  their  Government,  State,  municipal,  and  corporation 
bonds  In  our  market  it  would  result  in  a  healthy  speculation  in  these  securities. 
Such  speculation  would  be  very  beneficial  to  Latin-America. 

I  have  personally  taken  this  up  with  a  number  of  banking  houses  and  each 
banking  house  has  given  me  this  answer.  It  has  said :  "Those  bonds  are  already 
out;  somebody  has  those  bonds.  It  Is  of  no  object  to  us  to  place  those  bonds 
or  to  help  North  Americans  buy  those  bonds.  Sometime  there  will  be  oppor- 
tunities for  us  to  buy  new  Issues  in  South  America,  and  then  we  will  Introduce 
them  into  this  country." 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  way  to  interest  our  Investors  in  South  America. 
I  do  not  believe  the  way  to  interest  our  Investors  in  South  American  securities 
is  to  bring  out  a  fairly  high-priced  issue  from  which  the  bankers*  profit  has 
already  been  provided  for,  and  then  give  what  is  left  to  our  people.  The  way 
to  Interest  North  American  business  men  in  South  American  securities  is 
to  let  them  get  in  now,  when  prices  are  low.  Then,  after  they  have  made  a 
profit  themselves,  they  will  soon  be  hungry  for  something  more.  The  reason 
why  the  attempts  of  our  bankers  to  Interest  our  investors  in  foreign  securities 
are  not  successful  is  because  we  have  simply  introduced  foreign  securities 
into  this  market  at  a  high  price  on  a  retaller*s  basis,  and  the  next  market 
movement  has  been  downward  instead  of  upward.  The  bankers  have  sold 
them  at  a  time  when  the  market  was  about  to  decline,  instead  of  when  they 
felt  it  was  about  to  advance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  great  opportunity  of  our  bankers  is  to  provide  a 
way  by  which  our  people  can  buy  now  from  tired  English,  French,  and  German 
Investors  these  South  American  Gk)vernment,  municipal,  and  mortgage  bank 
bonds,  which  are  selling  at  such  bargain  prices  at  the  present  time.  Take, 
as  an  Illustration,  those  cedulas  in  Argentina  that  are  selling  around  86  (abso- 
lutely good),  or  the  municipal  bonds  of  cities  like  Lima,  Santiago,  or  Val- 
paraisa  Why,  I  Just  know  that  if  North  American  Investors,  or  speculators, 
if  you  wish,  were  simply  told  about  these  things,  and  some  method  were 
provided  whereby  they  could  conveniently  trade  in  them,  they  would  buy 
them.  Then  they  would  make  a  profit  in  them,  after  which  they  would  have 
a  *'taste  of  blood"  and  would  henceforth  be  interested    in    South  America. 
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Believe  me,  the  only  way  to  interest  the  individual  in  any  place  is  for  him 
to  have  some  money  invested  there. 

Some  one  asked  me  this  morning  how  it  should  be  done.  Of  course,  the 
splendid  way  to  have  it  done  would  be  this:  To  have  the  financial  or  com- 
mercial department  of  each  of  the  South  American  countries  cable  once  a 
week  a  quotation  to  the  Pan  American  Union  or  to  one  of  the  other  Pan 
American  organizations  and  simply  permit  them  to  give  it  to  the  press.  If 
these  quotations  were  regularly  cabled  here  to  some  central  office  I  promise 
they  would  be  published  every  week  In  the  leading  financial  and  commercial 
papers  of  this  country.  If  that  is  not  feasible,  my  second  suggestion  Is  that 
the  Pan  American  Bulletin  have  a  financial  section,  so  to  speak,  that  it  have 
one  or  two  pages  each  month  giving  the  quotations  of  a  half  dozen  of  the 
leading  bonds  of  each  country. 

In  the  case  of  Argentina,  the  Argentine  bonds  and  the  cedulas  should  be 
quoted.  In  the  case  of  GhUe,  I  would  quote  the  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  munici- 
pal  bonds,  the  €k)vernment  bonds,  and  the  cedulas.  A  half  dozen  bonds  of  each 
country  could  all  be  put  on  a  page  in  the  Pan  American  Bulletin.  I  believe 
that  such  a  page  would  be  copied,  if  properly  released  in  a  businesslike  way,  by 
all  the  financial  and  conunercial  papers  In  this  country.  Of  course,,  in  many 
cases  the  London  quotation  would  need  be  used,  but  not  in  all  cases. 

Securities  in  the  country  are  now  high.  Money  is  very  plentifuL  People  are 
looking  for  chances  to  invest  and  speculate.  It  would  be  only  a  short  time 
before  John  Jones,  in  Ohlcago,  or  John  Smith,  in  New  York,  would  be  seeing  a 
quotation,  "  Oity  of  Lima  sizes,  88;  city  of  Santiago,  Ohile,  fives,  72,"  and  th^ 
would  begin  to  prick  up  their  ears  and  would  get  in  touch  with  their  brokers 
and  would  say,  **  Here,  I  want  to  take  a  chance  on  this  thing."  The  first  thing 
you  know  they  would  be  buying  them.  Then  we  would  have  a  real  interest  in 
this  country  in  South  America,  a  real  interest  of  moneyed  investors.  The  foun- 
dation would  then  be  laid  for  the  transmission  of  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  South  America  through  the  new  issues,  which  might  easily  follow  if  the 
investors  had  made  money  on  something  already. 

A  Voice.  May  I  ask  how  you  account  for  the  low  price  of  these 
bonds  you  are  quoting? 

Mr.  Babson.  I  account  for  it  largely  because  the  market  for  them 
has  been  in  England  and  Germany  and  France.  Take  the  Argentine 
rails  which  have  been  almost  wholly  owned  in  England.  While  our 
rails  have  been  going  up  in  price,  the  Argentine  rails  have  been 
going  down  in  price  just  as  the  English  rails  have  been  going  down 
in  price.  There  has  been  a  distinct  decline  in  all  securities,  the  market 
for  which  is  limited  to  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  buying  a  bond  of  the  city  of  Santiago  we  not  only  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  low  price,  owing  to  the  foreign  selling,  but  we  also  have 
the  advantage  of  profit  through  exchange,  as  our  dollars  are  worth  so 
much  more  than  are  the  Chilean  dollars  at  the  present  time.  More- 
over, a  South  American  bond  would  sell  to  yield  7  per  cent,  whereas 
a  similar  bond  on  a  United  States  city  would  sell  here  to  yield  5  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Hollander.  I  should  like  to  express  my  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Babson's  very  valuable  suggestion,  and  observe  in  connection  there- 
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with  that  there  are  two  additional  possibilities  that  the  members  of 
the  section  might  properly  consider.  The  first  is  the  feasibility  of 
those  Pan  American  countries,  whose  securities  are  the  objecte  of 
international  investment,  securing  not  only  for  new  issues  but  for 
the  outstanding  issues  a  formal  listing  on  the  New  York  exchange. 

Mr.  Babson.  That  is  the  point — the  outstanding  issues. 

Mr.  Hollander.  That  would  be  an  entirely  practicable  thing,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  any  new  issues — first,  in  the  matter  of  the  new 
Argentina  loan,  and  also  in  the  matter  of  the  outstanding  issues. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  South  American  country  of  the  first 
magnitude  might  consider  such  a  step  somewhat  beneath  its  dignity, 
but  in  view  of  existing  conditions,  where  we  find  the  traditional 
financial  world  of  America  so  gravely  disturbed,  it  would  be  entirely 
a  practicable  thing.  These  countries,  by  conforming  to  purely  rou- 
tine requirements,  could  secure  a  listing  for  at  least  their  prime 
securities.  The  inmiediate  consequence  of  that  would  be  that  the 
formal  financial  publications  would  give  a  weekly  or  more  frequent 
quotation  to  it. 

The  other  consideration  which,  it  seems  to  me,  might  be  entertained 
with  a  view  to  accomplishing  the  results  that  Mr.  Babson  has  indi- 
cated must  necessarily  relate  only  to  future  issues,  because  the  exist- 
ing issues  have  definitely  established  their  adaptability.  I  mean  that 
whatever  became  the  definite  policy  of  South  American  countries  in 
issuing  future  obligations  they  should  provide  for  the  payment  of 
interest  and  principle  in  not  only  London  and  Berlin  but  in  New 
York,  and  should  provide  for  payment  at  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange^  I 
believe  the  American  investor,  until  his  international  appetite  has 
been  very  materially  whetted,  will  feel  some  reluctance  in  making 
investments  in  securities  as  to  which  he  can  not  be  absolutely  certain 
of  the  net  interest  return,  owing  to  variations  in  exchange.  If  he 
knows  what  a  security  will  yield  him  in  consequence  of  the  fixed 
rate  established,  if  he  knows  that  his  coupon  can  be  cashed  without 
delay  and  without  loss  in  New  York,  if  he  knows  that  when  the 
security  matures  he  will  be  in  possession  of  a  stipulated  amount  in 
his  own  standard  coin,  his  interest  therein,  his  readiness  to  invest 
therein,  I  think,  will  be  materially  more.  Later,  of  course,  he  will 
become  sufficiently  confident  to  take  that  chance  with  the  variation  in 
exchange,  but  always  heretofore,  and  now  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
turbances in  international  exchanges,  I  think  the  existence  of  this 
variation  is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  investments  on  the  part 
of  institutions  and  individuals  in  the  United  States. 

Those  countries  that  have  adopted  this  advice — Japan,  at  times, 
and  Argentina — have,  I  am  sure,  f  oimd  that  the  larger  market  created 
compensated  for  the  loss  incident  to  changeable  exchange.  We  must 
realize  the  fact,  to  which  Mr.  Babson  has  referred,  that  the  American 
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investor  is  not  accustomed  to  securities  of  this  kind,  and  in  order  to 
talk  to  him  everything,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  done  not  only  to  meet 
his  requirements  but  even  to  dispel  his  prejudice. 

A  Deleoatb.  Before  speaking  on  the  subject  I  have  in  mind,  I 
wish  to  take  up  another  question  with  Mr.  Babson  and  Prof.  Hol- 
lander with  reference  to  South  American  securities  in  the  United 
States.  You  know  that  in  Europe  they  would  not  buy  railroad  se- 
curities issued  in  South  America  but  sold  in  London.  The  Argentina 
railroad  stocks  that  were  sold  in  London  were  issued  in  London 
according  to  the  English  law&  The  Argentine  bonds  that  you  buy 
in  the  banks  were  sold  in  Europe,  but  of  late  I  have  seen  that  the 
banks  in  Argentina  have  issued  their  bonds  in  Paris  or  in  London, 
according  to  the  English  or  French  law&  Which  could  you  more 
easily  sell  to  American  investors — bonds  issued  by  the  Government 
or  by  the  cities,  or  by  mortgage  banks,  or  stocks  of  corporations  which 
the  people  in  this  countiy  know  nothing  about  ? 

Mr.  Babson.  You  should  not  sell  things  you  know  nothing  about 

The  Dbusgatb.  Yes ;  that  is  true.  But  this  is  what  makes  the  South 
American  people  afraid.  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  how  the 
American  supposed  capitalists  have  swindled  the  South  American 
Bepublics.  I  know  for  sure  that  the  Secretary  of  State  did  not  know 
the  real  truth  when  they  have  swindled  the  South  American  coimtries. 
Perhaps  he  knew  what  he  was  told,  but  he  was  not  told  the  truth. 
Of  the  several  cases  that  have  happened  in  that  regard  with  the 
South  and  Central  American  countries  I  could  tell  you  a  good  many. 

Speaking  about  the  subject  of  science,  I  have  not  opened  a  book  of 
science  since  I  left  school,  and  that  is  a  great  deal  more  than  six 
months  ago,  but  I  have  studied  science  in  business  life.  I  was  27 
years  old  when  I  sold  South  American  Bailway  bonds  in  Paris.  They 
were  issued  by  a  South  American  company  according  to  the  French 
laws.  The  bonds  were  all  sold  in  Paris  and  the  money  paid  for 
American  rail&  We  sold  French  bonds,  issued  according  to  the 
English  laws  in  London,  and  with  that  money  we  bought  American 
rails,  because  the  people  who  managed  the  company  were  Americans. 
My  contention  is  this :  What  we  require  is  an  investment  of  men ;  not 
so  much  an  investment  of  money.  I  have  seen  men  working  on  a 
South  American  country  railroad  built  by  an  American  corporation. 
Without  a  single  dollar  they  sold  the  bonds  in  London  and  with  that 
money  from  the  sale  of  the  bonds,  raised  in  London,  they  bought 
American  cars  and  American  equipment  Why  ?  Because  the  man- 
ager of  the  road  was  an  American,  and  he,  of  course,  was  interested 
in  this  country.  Price  for  price,  if  the  performance  of  their  duty 
required  them  to  buy  the  American  rails  they  were  justified,  but  if 
they  bought  American  rails  at  a  higher  price  they  were  not  perform- 
ing their  duty. 
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I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  make  North  Americans  believe  that  if 
they  invest  money  in  Latin  America,  that  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  going  to  buy  a  dollar's  worth  more  of  American  goods.  The 
people  buy  where  they  see  fit  to  buy,  and  where  they  can  get  better 
prices  and  better  terms  of  payment.  I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is 
any  person  in  this  room,  or  anyone  out  side  of  this  room,  with  $10,000 
to  invest  in  shoes,  whether  he  cares  if  his  neighbor  sells  him  the 
shoes.  He  will  want  to  have  a  good  return  for  his  money  and  se- 
curity, and  speaking  of  anything  else  is  simply  losing  time.  What 
can  he  care  if  another  man  is  going  to  sell  more  shoes?  The  case  of 
the  man  selling  $10,000  worth  of  South  American  bonds  is  absolutely 
the  same.  The  man  who  bought  the  shoes  and  the  man  who  profited 
by  the  bonds  are  both  human. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  were  a  lot  of  Japanese  bonds 
sold  in  New  York.  In  buying  from  Japan,  who  issued  the  bonds, 
where  was  American  trade  to  be  increased?  In  Germany,  or  in 
Japan?  Nowhere.  We  may  have  increased  our  trade  with  Japan; 
but  absolutely  for  other  reasons  than  by  buying  their  bonds.  If 
you  people  are  acquainted  with  other  countries  of  the  world  where 
Americans  have  been  investing  money,  you  can  tell  me  what  the 
people  think  of  the  foreign  investor  who  goes  there.  They  do  not 
love  him  especially.  They  know  he  goes  there  for  nothing  but  his 
own  good.  He  does  not  go  there  for  the  public  good.  He  goes  to 
make  money  for  himself,  not  the  people.  The  people  don't  like  the 
men  who  make  money  for  themselves  alone ;  at  least  I  do  not.  I  dont 
say  we  hate  them,  but  we  certainly  have  no  particular  love  for  them. 
You  offer  French  and  English  goods  at  a  cheaper  price  and  we  will 
buy  them.  I  see  absolutely  no  connection  between  the  investment  of 
money  and  the  increase  of  trade.  What  investment  brokers  want  is 
to  get  rid  of  the  bonds.  What  they  want  is  to  sell,  because  they  are 
just  like  the  man  who  is  selling  shoes.  The  last  thing  he  wants  is 
shoes.  He  wants  other  people  to  have  shoes  and  to  buy  shoes  from 
him. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  investment  of  money  in  any  country  pro- 
duces the  goods.  If  that  were  the  case,  please  tell  me  where  the 
United  States  before  the  war  invested  a  dollar.  But  it  increased  its 
exports  over  two  million  and  a  half.  England  invested  three  or  four 
billion  dollars  in  this  country.  Did  we  buy  more  goods  from  Eng- 
land ?  Or  did  we  use  that  money  to  improve  our  interests  and  then 
buy  German  goods?  What  did  the  English  investors  care  about 
that  ?  They  were  satisfied  in  getting  the  return.  Instead  of  buying 
more  goods  from  England  we  sold  more  goods  to  England.  As  I 
say,  the  investment  of  money  in  a  foreign  country  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  investor  if  he  gets  a  good  return  and  his  money  is  safe,  and  for 
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the  country  in  which  it  is  invested  because  with  that  money  it  can 
develop  itself ;  it  can  produce  more  and  buy  more.  But  the  proceeds 
of  that  development  are  not  indebted  to  the  country  from  which  it 
came.  The  country  is  perfectly  free  to  do  with  it  what  it  pleases. 
I  think  where  this  country  has  such  a  tremendous  amount  of  money 
that  it  can  invest,  it  is  of  great  interest  to  see  it  invested  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  whole  world's  trade;  but  to  make  the  people  believe 
that  with  the  proceeds  of  that  money  they  are  going  to  buy  American 
goods  is  absolutely  telling  something  that  is  not  commercially  true — 
it  may  be  scientifically  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  is  not  commercially 
true. 

Mr.  Babson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
of  Prof.  Hollander.  It  is  in  view  of  what  several  people  have  said 
regarding  the  listing  of  securities  of  South  American  countries  in 
the  United  States.  I  want  to  ask  Prof.  Hollander  if  he  thinks  this 
short  resolve  would  be  out  of  place : 

Resolved,  That  it  would  be  mutuaUy  beneficial  if  the  Latin-American  conn- 
tries  have  one  or  more  of  their  prime  securities  listed  in  New  York,  and  until 
this  is  done  that  they  furnish  weekly  or  monthly  quotations  to  the.  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  for  release  to  our  press.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolve  be  sent  by  the 
secretary  of  this  meeting  to  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  the  Latin- 
American  countries  for  transmitting  to  their  respective  Governments. 

Mr.  HoixANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  suggest  that  the  same 
procedure  be  adopted  with  this  resolution  which  was  adopted  in 
the  case  of  another  resolution  of  considerable  importance — ^namely, 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  committee  to  consider  and  to  shape  in  a 
form  acceptable  to  the  section;  and  if  agreeable  to  the  chairman  I 
should  suggest  that  the  same  distinguished  committee  serve  as  mem-^ 
bers  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  Babson.  I  gladly  accept  that  suggestion.  How  will  the  move 
be  made? 

Mr.  Hollander.  I  think  it  need  simply  be  handed  in  to  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee. 

Papers  read  by  title  before  adjournment  of  this  session: 
Memoria  sobre  finanzas  e  impuestos,  by  Pedro  G41vez  Porto- 

carrero. 
Brazil:  Contribution  to  her  economic  and  financial  study  from 

1888  to  1915,  by  JLlvaro  de  Menezes. 
La  hacienda  ptiblica  y  el  crfidito  del  Perti,  by  Enrique  Ramirez 

6ast6n. 
Organizaci6n  del  comercio  exterior  en  Europa  con  destino  al 
Uruguay,  especialmente  de  artlculos  manufacturados,  by  Oc- 
tavio  Morat6  y  J.  West. 
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MEMORIA  SOBRE  COMERCIO,  FINANZAS  E  IMPUESTOS. 

Por  PEDRO  OALVBZ  PORTOOARRBRO, 
Ex-MifUatro  de  Eacimda  y  OrMito  PMUoo  de  Quatemala. 

(a)  I.  Comercio. — Reoursos  y  otraa  oandManea  locales. 

La  Repiiblica  de  Guatemala  tlene  dos  millones  de  habltantes;  de  los  cuales, 
im  mill6n  cnatrocientos  mil,  son  de  raza  aborigen,  quince  mil  negros  de  raza 
para;  y  el  resto  es  de  raza  blanca,  pura  y  mezdada.  Esta  pobladdn  habita  en 
echo  ciudades,  491  pueblos  y  aldeas  y  en  m&s  de  dos  mil  flncas  rtLsticaa 

Los  hijos  de  los  habltantes  de  raza  aborlgen,  merced  a  los  patri6ticos  esfuerzos 
del  Presidente  de  la  Repiiblica  Sefior  Licenciado  Don  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera, 
en  los  tlltlmos  diez  y  siete  afios,  ya  concurren  a  las  escuelas  piiblicas,  en  donde 
se  les  ensefia  a  leer,  escribir,  contar,  moral  y  urbanidad,  geograf fa  e  historia  de 
Oentro-Am^ica ;  instruccl<)n  que  promete,  en  breve  plazo,  la  regeneraci6n  y 
cultura  de  esta  raza  desvallda,  tan  descuidada  en  ^pocas  anteriores.  Estos 
aborfgenes,  o  indios  como  impropiamente  se  les  llama,  son  de  cardcter  dulce  y 
pacffico  de  costumbres  sencillas  y  sobriedad  exagerada;  muy  respetuosos  a  las 
autoridades  constltuidas  y  a  sus  patrones;  y  los  servicios  que  prestan  a  la 
agrlcultura  son  inapreciables. 

Los  habltantes  de  raza  blanca  pura  6  mezclada,  son,  en  lo  general,  amantes 
del  trabajo ;  de  costumbres  morlgeradas ;  en  su  mayorfa,  saben  leer  y  escriblr ; 
su  cultura  es  proverbial,  lo  mismo  que  su  cardcter  bondadoso  y  hospitalario ; 
se  distinguen  por  su  hdbil  disposici6n  para  las  bellas  artes ;  de  ellos  se  f orman 
las  clases  dlrigentes  del  pais,  tanto  en  la  politica,  como  en  el  comercio,  agrl- 
cultura e  Industrias ;  y  su  respeto  a  la  ley,  lo  demuestra  el  orden  en  el  Interior, 
que,  hace  mds  de  quince  afios,  se  halla  Inalterable  y  s611damente  establecido  en 
esta  Repdblica. 

El  slstema  de  Gobierno  en  Guatemala  es  republicano  democrdtlco;  por  la 
Oonstitud^n,  los  habltantes,  naclonales  y  extranjeros,  gozan  de  todas  las  liberta- 
des  y  garantfas  que  disfrutan  las  naclones  mds  clvillzadas.  La  esclavitud  fu4 
abolida  en  1824.  En  America,  Guatemala  fu^  la  primera  que  di<5  este  bello 
ejemplo. 

En  este  pais  no  ezlsten  monoplios  de  clase  alguna ;  el  comercio  y  las  industrias 
de  cualquier  g^nero  pueden  ejercitarse,  sin  distinci<)n,  por  naclonales  y  ex- 
tranjeros; no  se  necesita  llcencia  de  las  autoridades  para  establecer  empresas 
de  comercio  o  industriales ;  salvo  la  fdbricaci6n  y  venta  de  llcores,  p61vora, 
salitre,  municiones  y  tabaco,  que  son  ramos  estancados. 

Una  familia  decente,  compuesta  de  cuatro  o  cinco  personas,  puede  vivir  en 
este  pais,  con  todas  las  comodidades  indispensables,  gastando  ciento  cincuenta 
pesos,  oro,  al  mes. 

Los  salarios  de  los  peones  que  se  ocupan  en  las  labores  agrlcolas,  son,  de 
doce  a  veinte  centavos  oro  por  dia,  segdn  la  tarea  que  desempefian. 

Los  artesanos  que  trabajan  en  los  talleres  de  carpinterfa,  herrerfa,  sastrerfa, 
zapateria,  y  los  albafilles  y  slrvientes  dom^stlcos,  ganan  al  dla,  de  quince  4 
cuarenta  centavos  oro,  segdn  su  habilidad. 

Los  dependlentes  de  las  empresas  el^ctrlcas  y  ferrocarrlles,  de  establecl- 
mientos  de  comercio  y  cr^dito,  gozan  mejores  dotaclones,  que  las  anotadas  en 
los  dos  pdrrafos  precedentee,  aunque  moderadas. 

(6)  Deaarrollo  de  las  industrias  dom^sticas, — Las  leyes  vigentes  en  Guate- 
mala, para  alentar  la  introduccWn  de  nuevas  industrias  en  el  pais,  son  muy 
llberales;  conceden  privlleglo  hasta  por  diez  afios,  para  su  excluslva  explo- 
tacWn;  franqulcia  de  derechos  de  iraportacl6n  de  mdqulnas,  materlas  primas 
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e  instnunentos  litiles ;  y  exencl6n  del  servido  militar  y  cargos  concejiles,  a  los 
operarios. 

Guatemala  of rece  yasto  y  rlc6  campo  a  los  capltalistaa  extranJeroB  que  quieran 
venlr  a  establecer  nuevas  industrias,  las  que  mfts  se  necesltan,  que  son :  f&bricas 
de  papel  de  todas  clases,  de  loza,  cristalerfa  y  yldrlos  pianos,  f6sforos,  sacoa 
de  yute,  materia  prima  que  pueda  ser  cultiyada  en  este  pais  y  laboratorlos  de 
productos  qufmicos. 

Los  indlos  de  los  departamentos  occldentales  de  esta  Reptibllca,  fabrican, 
en  gran  escala,  tejidos  de  lana  y  de  algod6n,  para  su  uso  y  para  la  ezporta- 
ci6n ;  y  los  de  oriente  f abrican  cordelerfa  y  toda  class  de  Jarcia  de  maguey  y 
sombreros  de  palma,  en  cantldades  considerables,  para  consumo  del  pais  y  para 
el  exterior. 

(c)  Comercio  intemacUmal  entre  paises  atnerioanos, — Guatemala  envla  A 
Mexico  y  a  los  otros  Bstados  de  Gentro-Am^rlca,  sombreros,  Jarcia,  pieles  cor- 
tidas,  tejidos  de  lana  y  algod6n,  calzado,  mafz,  frijol,  aztkcar,  obras  de  escultura 
y  de  pintura,  llbros  impresos;  de  los  mlsmos  paises  importa:  afiil,  b&lsamo, 
aguardiente,  tabaco,  esteras,  artlculos  de  talabarterfa  y  ferreterfa,  ganado 
vacuno,  caballar  y  mular.  Este  comercio  de  exportaci6n  y  de  importaddn,  por 
la  yla  terrestre,  asclende,  por  alio,  a  tres  miUones  de  pesos  oro,  poco  miUi  o 
menos. 

Bl  comercio  de  Guatemala  con  los  pafises  de  la  America  del  Sur  es  de  poca 
importancia  por  la  carencia  de  medios  de  comunlcaddn  directa  con  las  Re- 
ptiblicas  situadas  al  Bste  y  al  Norte  de  la  America  del  Sur ;  pero  se  abrlga  la 
esperansa  que  dentro  de  pooo  tiempo,  por  el  canal  de  PanamA,  nos  pondremos 
en  contacto  directo  con  los  puertos  de  las  mendonadas  Reptiblicas;  y  que, 
entonces,  nuestro  comercio  con  aquellos  paises  se  desarrollarA  r&pidamente. 

Los  Estados  Unidos  del  Norte  de  America,  ocupan  el  primer  lugar  en  la  escala 
de  las  naciones  del  antiguo  y  nuevo  mundo,  con  quienes  Guatenuda  mantiene 
reladones  comerciales. 

Los  principales  establedmientos  de  comercio  en  este  pais,  pertenecen  a  ale- 
manes,  belgas,  chinos,  franceses,  ingleses  y  suizos,  que  importan  mercaderfas 
de  sus  respectivos  paises,  a  cr^dito,  con  largo  plazo  e  inters  moderado. 

Si  comerciantes  norteamericanos,  quisieran  venlr  a  establecer  tiendas  de  com- 
ercio con  efectos  manufacturados  en  su  pals,  a  cr^dito,  con  plazo  de  seis  meses, 
lo  menos,  y  con  inters  no  mayor  de  6%  anual,  aumentarla  la  importanda  del 
comercio  de  Guatemala  con  la  Gran  Reptl^blica  del  Norte  de  Am^ica« 

id)  La  medida  del  oomeroio  emterior, — ^Los  dos  cuadros  siguientes,  formados 
con  datos  oflciales,  manifiestan  el  valor  en  oro,  de  las  mercaderfas  importadas 
y  exportadas,  m  el  tkltimo  quinquenio,  por  los  puertos  de  mar  de  esta  Re- 
plkbllca : 

Tmportacidn  de  mercaderfas  extranjeras  en  la  RepUhlica  de  ChiatemaZa,  par 
Id  via  marititna,  en  el  Ultimo  quinquenio;  con  expreH&n  de  9U  procedenoia  y 
valor  en  oro. 
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41,650.19 

6,27&46 


6,468,819.00 


1911 


$2,686,164.07 

1,502,667.29 

1,825,209.58 

286,049.68 

187,748.80 

186,018.09 

95,883.56 

184,797.27 

18,271.28 

48, 82a  81 

9,862.50 


6,614,421.08 


1912 


$4, 582,  sea  16 

2,260,861.88 

1,789,697.76 

486,881.56 

807,987.48 

146,431.46 

116,934.68 

96,496.n 

44,074.74 

136,971.05 

16,916.98 


9,822,482.88 


1918 


86,068,0Ba78 

2, 048, 83a  29 

1,650,887.44 

402. 08a  46 

806,161.12 

121, 64a  09 

111,474.86 

126,8ia21 

29,7b7.66 

118,677.98 

106,67a  08 


10,062,887.68 


1914 


84,879,20a04 
^,841,788.16 
1,889,64a  00 
817,681.00 
281,468.66 
171,607.80 
181,284.18 
128,004.71 
86, 17a  61 
104,207.00 
116,80a90 


9,881,114.87 
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Exportaci&n  de'  efectos  manufacturados  y  frutoa  del  pais,  por  los  puertos  de 
mar,  de  la  RepHblica  de  Ottatemala,  en  el  quinquenio  prdximo  anterior. 


Azdcar  y  panda.  Ubras. . 

Bananos laclmoa. . 

Cafd Ubras.. 

Chicle do 

Caeros  de  res pieKas. . 

Efectoe  manufacnirados 

en  el  pals Ubras.. 

Hule do 

Madera  caoba  y  oedro, 

pies  coadrados 

PJeles  de  y«nado.lilHiu. . 


Soina.. 


1010 


Unidades. 


0,812,743 

1,226,884 

66,456,018 

310,040 

81,662 

658,246 
350,610 

4,600,741 
01,632 


Valor  en  oro. 


$208,335.60 

367,706.20 

7,340,306.46 

102,006.68 

802,075.20 

65,637.60 
176,300.50 

234,087.06 
27,465.60 


8,013,006.00 


1011 


Unidades. 


11,467,180 

1,725,884 

77,457,241 

471,507 

00,351 

412,010 
310,242 

3,163,668 
67,160 


Valor  en  oro. 


$344,015.40 

526,711.20 

0,273,000.31 

150,002.40 

325,260.80 

47,043.31 
150,621.00 

158,178.15 
20,153.70 


11,006,705.27 


1012 


Unidades. 


12,017,743 

2,222,304 

72,301,485 

858,013 

62,860 

155,747 
200,381 

4,820,447 
57,333 


Valor  en  Qfo. 


$664,532.20 

666,001.20 

10,068,521.22 

274,858.16 

100,320.80 

72.170.74 
140,708.00 

241,472.35 
17,260.00 


13,156,637.66 


1013 


Unidades. 


Asdoar  y  panela Ubras. 

Bananos. raclmos. 

Catt Ubras. 

Chide do... 

Coerosderes piesas. 

Etectoe  mangfactarados  en  el  pals .libras. 

Hule 


Madera  de  caoba  y  de  oedro pies  ouadrados. 

Pieles  de  venado libras . 


11,635,072 

2,752,283 

87,633,740 

387,837 

106,621 

582,870 

260,646 

4,065,170 

82,253 


Buma. 


Valor  en  oro. 


$340,052.16 

825,600.00 

12,254,723.64 

142,107.84 

456,475.60 

50,130.60 

1,100,323.00 

247,768.50 

24,675.00 


14,440,026.14 


1014 


Unidades. 


11,812,743 

3,300,470 

83,134,123 

711,002 

01,083 

036,438 

20,534 

6,031,424 

06,156 


Valor  en  oro. 


$354,382.30 

1,017,141.00 

10,301,765.41 

227,741.44 

341,101.20 

77,016.24 

14,767.00 

301,571.22 

28,640.80 


12,754,026.61 


Estos  doB  cuadros  demuestran  claramente  que  la  balanza  del  comercio  exte- 
rior, en  los  liltimos  cinco  afios,  ha  sido  en  favor  de  Guatemala. 

Se  desea  la  uniformldad  de  m^todo,  en  el  registro  y  clasificaci<)n  de  las  merca- 
derfas  y  en  los  requlsltos  respecto  a  facturas  consulares,  manlflestos  y  descarga 
de  buques  mercantes. 

Para  llevar  a  la  pr&ctica  este  laudable  deseo,  se  necesita  nombrar  una  comi- 
8l6n  tunica  para  que,  estudiando  las  leyes  y  reglamentos  de  todas  las  Re- 
pdbllcas  amerlcanas,  relatlvos  al  comercio  de  imx>ortaci6n  y  exportacl6n  de 
mercaderfas,  forme  un  proyecto  de  ley,  que  contenga  las  disposlciones  Indispen- 
Bables  para  lograr  tal  uniformldad. 

Esta  comlsi6n  deber&  presentar  el  proyecto  de  referenda,  dentro  del  t^mlno 
de  un  afio,  contado  desde  la  fecha  de  su  instalaci6n,  A  la  Secretarfa  de  Rela- 
clones  Extariores  del  Gobierno  de  los  E.  E.  U.  U.  de  America,  para  que  ^te  lo 
comunique  A  todos  los  Gobiernos  de  las  otras  Rept&blicas  amerlcanas,  sollcltando 
su  aprobaci6n,  para  que  tenga  fuerza  de  ley  en  todos  los  pafses  de  la  Unl6n 
Pan-Americana. 

Tambi^n  se  desea  uniformar  las  tarifas  para  el  cobro  de  los  derechos  de 
importaci6n  de  frutos  y  efectos  manufacturados,  de  las  Reptiblicas  amerlcanas. 

Este  deseo  no  es  tan  senciUo  como  el  mencionado  anteriormente ;  los  pafses  de 
este  vasto  continente,  est&n  entre  sf,  en  muy  distlntas  condiclones  econ6mica8, 
dim&tericas  y  sodales;  los  Estados  Unidos  de  la  Am^ica  del  Norte  y  M&dco 
todavia  necesitan  de  tarifas  protectoras  para  sus  innumerables  f&bricas  de  toda 
dase  de  efectos ;  mientras  que  las  otras  Rept&bllcas  amerlcanas,  no  necesitan  de 
tal  proteccl6n ;  cualqulera  reforma  inconsiderada,  en  la  nueva  tarlf a  general,  o 
unlforme,  para  toda  la  America,  podria  causar  la  ruina  de  muchas  empresas  in- 
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dustriales,  que  hoy  se  halian  bien  establecidas  y  en  plena  prosperidad.     Me 
parece  que,  por  ahora,  lo  m&s  prudente  es  no  tocar  esta  materia. 

Pero  no  habr&  Inconvenlente  alguno,  para  Impulsar  el  comercio  internaclonal 
entre  los  pafses  americanos,  en  declarar,  desde  luego,  libre  de  derechos  la 
importaci6n  de  los  f rutos  y  artefactos  sigulentes : 

1.  Abonos  animales,  vegetales  o  mlnerales. 

2.  Alambre  esplgado  para  cercas  y  sns  grampas. 

3.  Arroz. 

4.  Azticar,  panela  y  mieles  de  cafia  de  azt&car. 

5.  Caf^  en  pergamlno  o  en  oro. 

6.  Cueros  de  res,  secos  o  salados. 

7.  Frljol. 
7.  Mafz. 

9.  Maqulnaria  para  la  agricultnra. 

10.  Papas. 

11.  Trlgo. 

Esta  franqnicia  ser&  obllgatoria  en  todas  las  Reptkblicas  de  America,  previa 
la  aprobaci<5n  de  los  gobiernos  respectivos. 

U.   FINAI9ZAS  E  IMPUEST08. 

(a)  Impueatoa, — ^Para  dar  conoclmiento  aproxlmado,  del  sistema  de  Impuestos 
fiscales  y  de  su  rendimlento  anual,  en  Guatemala,  anoto  a  continuaci<5n,  fundado 
en  datos  oficiales,  el  prodncto  obtenido  en  el  afio  de  mil  novecientos  catorce,  de 
cada  una  de  las  rentas  fiscales,  que  forman  el  Erario  pt&bllco  de  este  pais. 

Producto9  en  oro  de  las  rentas  fiscales  de  la  RepHbHca  de  Quatemdla,  et  afio 

de  mil  novecientos  catorce, 

Aduanas : 

Derechos  de  importaci6n  de  mercaderfas  extranjeras $1, 630, 640. 64 

Derechos  de  exportaci6n  de  frutos  del  pals 1, 282, 397. 87 

Renta  de  licores  y  ramos  estancados : 

Impuestos  sobre  elaboraci6n  y  venta  de  licores 345, 469. 51 

Venta  de  tabaco,  p61vora,  salitre  y  cartuchos 10,401.25 

Contribuciones  directas  e  indlrectas : 

Ck)ntribucl6n  de  caminos 14,517.28 

Exenci6n  de  servlcios  obligatorios 37,005.00 

Oontribuci6n  sobre  bienes  rafces 22, 261. 47 

Papel  sellado,  timbres  y  hablUtaci6n  de  libros  y  documentos.  29, 113. 34 

Impuesto  sobre  herencias  y  donaciones 15,445.32 

Impuesto  sobre  venta  y  permuta  de  inmuebles 19, 846. 53 

Impuesto  sobre  destace  de  ganado 73, 594. 65 

Impuesto  sobre  elaboraci6n  de  sal 228.78 

Venta  de  terrenos  baldfos . 694.20 

Total 3, 481, 615. 84 

Total :  Tres  miUones  cuatroclentos  ochenta  y  un  mil,  seisclentos  quince  pesos, 
ochenta  y  cuatro  centavos  oro. 

Estos  datos  demuestran  que  el  sistema  fiscal  de  Guatemala  es  senclUo, 
moderado  y  no  grava  industria  nacional  alguna,  excepto  las  de  licores  y  ramos 
estancados. 

El  producto  anual  de  las  mencionadas  rentas  fiscales  es  en  la  actualldad, 
suficiente  para  cubrir  "  con  puntualidad  "  el  valor  del  presupuesto  de  gastos  del 
servlcio  ptiblico  y  los  cupones  de  la  deuda  externa. 
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En  esta  Repiiblica,  no  hay  derechos  diferenciales  en  la  importaci<5Q  de  mer- 
caderfas  extranjeras  &  favor  de  Naci6n  alguna ;  naclonales  y  extranjeros  estUn 
BTiJetos  al  pago  de  los  mismos  derechos,  de  conformidad  con  las  tarifas  de 
lmportaci6n  de  frntos  y  de  efectos  manufacturados. 

(&)  Invernidn  de  capital  extranjero. — ^Bxisten  en  este  pafs,  fuertes  capltales 
perteneclentes  a  alemanes,  ingleses  y  norteamericanos,  invertldos  en  el 
comerclo,  agricultnra  y  empresas  el^ctricas  y  de  f errocarrUes ;  prodnciendo 
pingUes  utllidades.  Todavfa  queda  extenso  campo  para  emplear  con  provecho 
nuevos  capltales  extranjeros. 

(c)  Cr6dit08  y  hancos, — ^Los  bancos  establecldos  en  esta  Reptibllca  han  pres- 
tado  siempre  poderoso  y  oportuno  auxlUo  al  comerclo  y  a  la  agrlcultura,  pro- 
porclon&ndoles  los  fondos  necesarlos  para  la  explotaci6n  y  ensanche  de  siis 
empresas ;  siendo  de  notarse  que  en  Guatemala  nunca  ha  quebrado  banco  alguno, 
ni  suspendldo  sus  pagos. 

La  Unl6n  Bancaria  Panamerlcana,  constltulda  sobre  bases  s611das,  promoveria 
el  desaroUo  del  comerclo  Internaclonal  amerlcano,  medlante  la  Intervend^n 
de  los  bancos  para  garantlzar  los  cr^dltos  concedidos  &  los  comerciantes  de  sus 
respectlvos  pafses. 

Para  alcanzar  tan  benefice  resultado,  serfa  convenlente  nombrar  una  comlsldn 
compuesta  de  un  delegado  t^cnlco  para  cada  repdblica  americana.  Los  dele- 
gados  deberfan  ser  nombrados  por  los  gobiemos  respectlvos. 

Esta  comlsi6n  tendrfa  el  encargo  de  formar  el  estatuto,  o  constltucl6n  de  la 
Unidn  Bancaria  Panamerlcana,  dentro  del  tannine  de  un  afio;  y  presentarlo 
al  Secretarlo  de  Hacienda  de  los  E.  E.  U.  U.  de  America,  para  que  ^te,  por 
medio  del  Secretarlo  de  Reladones  Exteriores,  recabe  la  aprobacidn  de  los 
gobiernos  de  las  repUblicas  americanas;  en  el  case  de  enmiendas  propuestas 
por  los  mencionados  gobiernos,  la  coml8l6n  deberfa  tener  la  facultad  de  ad- 
mitlrlas  o  desecharlas. 

La  admisidn  del  Estatuto,  o  constitucl6n  de  referenda,  por  la  mayorfa  de 
los  gobiernos  americanos,  serfa  suficiente  para  darle  fuerza  de  ley  en  las 
reptiblicas  que  le  hubieran  concedido  su  aprobaci6n;  pudlendo  agregarse  &  la 
Unidn  Bancaria  Panamerlcana,  las  otras  reptkblicas  americanas,  disidentes, 
que  lo  solidten  m^  tarde. 

(d)  Un  tipo  conv&n  de  moneda, — ^La  moneda  de  los  Estados  Unldos  del  Norte 
de  America  es  la  mejor  del  mundo;  las  otras  repiibllcas  americanas  deberfan 
adoptar  la  ley  monetaria  de  la  gran  reptibllca  del  Norte;  pero  no  es  ^e  el 
momento  oportuno  para  cambio  tan  radical  en  la  moneda  drculante  en  estos 
pafses;  porque  aumentarfa  las  diflcultades  que  estdn  sufriendo  todos  los  mer- 
cados  de  Am^lca,  a  consecuencia  de  la  perturbaci6n  del  comerdo,  motivada 
por  la  presente  guerra  mundial. 

Ouando  se  restablezca  la  paz  en  Europa,  podr&  llevarse  a  buen  fln,  la  adop- 
d6n  de  la  dtada  ley  monetaria,  por  las  repdbllcas  latinoamerlcanas. 

BRAZIL:  CONTRIBUTION  TO  HER  ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL 

STUDY  FROM  1888  TO  1915. 

By  ALVARO  de  MENEZES, 
Sometime  Professor,  Polytechnic  School  of  Sdo  Paulo, 

In  these  sad  hours  of  the  European  war  we  of  the  Americas,  moved  by  the 
same  instinct,  are  meeting  in  a  sol^nn  assembly  of  i>eace  and  of  work. 

The  social  conception  which  by  common  agreement  is  named  "  Pan  American,** 
and  which  in  time  of  peace  seemed  to  lead  only  to  Imaginary  solutions,  is  per- 
haps destined  to  become  in  the  future  the  supreme  formula  capable  of  solving 
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the  problem  of  the  reasonable  and  definite  approximation  of  all  the  people  of 
our  Continent. 

When  at  last  the  great  American  questions  of  material,  moral,  and  social 
reciprocity  can  be  debated  and  solved  in  a  solemn  congress  of  the  nations; 
when  a  higher  conception  of  fatherland  no  longer  restrains  the  Immense  con- 
quests of  the  human  mind  within  the  narrow  geographical  boundaries  which 
are  placed  arbitrarily  around  each  State;  when  even  the  internal  dissentions 
consequent  upon  human  contingencies  can  be  solved  by  a  great  and  austere  tri- 
bunal of  the  nations,  impartial  and  Just,  of  lofty  and  serene  Judgment,  and 
inaccessible  to  passion ;  in  such  glorious  era  Pan  Americanism  will  have  attained 
the  highest  objective  at  which  It  could  aim,  and  in  the  history  of  humanity  will 
be  written  the  most  brilliant  page  relative  to  the  betterment  of  our  species. 

But  such  a  vast  program  could  never  be  the  work  of  a  single  generation ;  not 
one  conquest  has  humanity  made  to  the  present  day  which  has  required  less 
than  a  century  for  its  accomplishment  A  generation  constructs,  a  second  one 
perfects,  and  the  third  finally  realizes  and  inaugurates;  and  that  only  when 
human  passions  give  a  truce  to  the  social  struggles  and  permit  an  harmonious 
evolution  of  the  three  t^rms  (Hi  this  magnificent  series. 

The  generation  to  which  we  belong  is  in  this  grave  historical  moment  con- 
structing the  first  term  for  the  beginning  of  the  progression  of  American  com- 
munity. For  the  present  the  material  expression  of  this  conception  is  only 
formed  by  these  solenm  assemblies  where  are  gathered  together  represoitatives 
of  the  mind  of  the  three  Americas  united  in  a  fraternal  reunion  of  ideas  in  the 
ardent  aim  of  building  indestructibly. 

May  the  American  Continent  obtain  from  this  gathering  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  its  political  unities  in  order  that  the  resultant  of  their  respective 
efficiencies  can  attain  a  higher  degree  of  betterment  for  the  great  human 
communion. 

It  Is  not  enough,  however,  that  we  know  one  another  only  in  the  present ;  it 
becomes  indispensable  that  we  show  to  one  another  the  services  already  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  of  progress  in  the  short  history  of  each  one  of  us.  The  effi- 
ciency of  a  race  is  only  obtained  through  the  three  terms  of  a  syllogism: 
One  of  the  premises  lies  in  the  past,  the  second  is  in  the  present,  and  from  then 
flows  in  logical  sequence — the  future. 

In  a  gathering  such  as  this  the  anxiety  to  become  at  once  useful  to  one  an- 
other by  a  mutual  study  of  present  conditions  in  each  of  our  countries  tends 
greatly  to  a  neglect  of  that  calm  and  reasonable  comparative  study  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  our  nationalities  In  the  past,  which  likewise  is  neces- 
sary to  a  dear  forecast  of  the  future. 

One  has  the  clear  idea  that  the  nations  of  the  three  Americas  are  trying 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  one  another,  anxious  for  new  and  useful 
relations,  since  the  bonds  that  for  four  centuries  of  traditions  linked  them  with 
the  ancient  world  were  suddenly  broken  by  unfortunate  events.  Lack  of  time 
does  not  permit  delay  for  a  more  intimate  acquaintance;  the  intimacy  will 
come  later.  Now,  what  is  needed  is  the  substitution  of  the  interchange  of 
ideas  for  that  of  merchandise,  and  the  formula  which  dominates  the  present  is 
to  expand. 

To  try  to  resist  this  impetuous  current  would  be  to  attempt  the  imposslbla 
There  is  only  one  way  of  making  its  effects  beneficial — ^to  direct  it  through 
rational  channels,  illuminating  its  path  by  the  concentrated  study  of  the  near 
past  of  the  young  American  organization. 

This  was  the  aim  that  animated  the  compilation  of  the  present  unpretentious 
work  on  the  economic  and  financial  conditions  of  Brazil  during  the  last  28 
years,  taking  as  the  beginning  of  this  economic  cycle  the  period  in  which  the 
greatest  social  reform  happened  in  that  country.    In  this—ihe  result  of  a 
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detailed  analysis  whose  only  valne  lies  perhaps  tn  numerical  statistics  which 
almost  entirely  form  It — the  author  pretended  In  presenting  It  merely  to  em- 
phaslze  the  formidable  qnalltles  of  that  Immense  political  organism  In  resist- 
ing the  blows  which  were  logically  brought  about  by  the  radical  changes 
realized  In  that  country  In  a  little  over  a  qaarter  of  a  century. 

Two  great  reforms  have  been  made  In  Bra^l  la  the  last  28  years — one  a 
social  one,  the  transformation  of  the  labor  system,  bron^t  about  peacefully, 
the  national  conscience  In  harmonious  accord ;  the  other  a  political  one,  Install- 
ing the  republican  Idea  In  the  free  land  of  this  continent  by  ridding  America  of 
Its  last  throne. 

If  we  consider  for  a  time  the  couditious,  sotnetimea  tragic,  under  which 
these  notable  conquests  have  been  realized  In  so  many  other  countries,  as 
well  as  the  long  Influence  that  the  same  had  on  their  respective  economic  altna- 
tloDS,  the  result  on  the  mind  of  every  impartial  obsarer  will  surely  greatly 
decrease  the  Importance  of  the  transitory  crisis  sufFered  by  the  immense  Be- 
public  of  the  South,  which,  due  to  the  efncleu<7  of  her  inexhaustible  resources, 
wilt,  in  the  near  future,  be  the  provider  of  a  great  part  of  humanity,  revlv* 
lug  In  modem  times  the  biblical  story  of  the  land  of  promise. 

The  free  expression  of  all  opinions  on  universal  thanes  on  the  betterment  of 
American  peoples  is  the  essaitial  reason  for  this  congress.  Such  Is  the  start- 
ing point  from  which  Pan  Americanism  will  build  with  the  accumulated  tenacity 
end  effort  of  several  graieratlODs  a  formidable  and  permanent  structure;  and 
when,  In  the  days  of  a  remote  future,  the  historians  of  the  generatlans  that 
will  follow  onrs  will  study  from  a  distance  the  austere  historical  profile  which 
Pan  Americanism  will  then  probably  present,  they  wlU  aay  that  such  work  was 
Indeed  great  and  worthy  of  the  successors  of  Colnmbus,  of  Washington,  of 
Bolivar. 
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All  who  bave  followed  the  economic  evolutica  of  Brazil,  at  least  daring  tbe 
last  quarter  of  a  centory,  will  certainly  BtlU  remember  the  grave  depression 
wblcb  her  monetary  system  suffered,  la  relation  to  gold,  between  tbe  years 
18S9  and  1898,  durlag  which  period  tbe  average  rate  of  exchange  dropped  from 
20i  to  TA  peace,  the  average  valtie  of  the  pound  eterllag  riaing  from  d$186 
rels  to  S3$388  r^ ;  that  la,  the  gold  premium  risiag  in  eight  years  275  per  cent 
(average  exchange  in  Brazil  In  1888). 

Aod  whoever  investigated  the  economic  factors  character Iziag  the  situation 
la  that  period  would  find: 

(a)  That  the  balance  of  Brazil's  laternatlonal  trade  In  the  years  18S9  and 
1890  was  negative,  and  therefore  unfavorable  to  the  country.  In  these  years 
the  imports  exceeded  the  exports  by  99,616  and  53,102  contos,  or  £10,844,000  and 
£4,784,000,  at  the  average  exchange  rates  for  those  years. 

(b)  That  in  1880  the  balance  of  Brazil's  International  trade  belag  still  nega- 
tive and  In  spite  of  the  small  Increase  tn  the  amount  of  exports,  which  only 
varied  from  216,641  contos  In  1889  to  272,144  contos  in  1890,  the  monetary  cir- 
culation rose,  nevertheless,  abruptly  from  171,000  contos  to  299,000  contos  be- 
cause of  the  lajectloa  of  128,000  contos  of  paper  money  which  the  issuing  banks 
distributed  broadcast 

(o)  That  in  1891  the  fiduciary  circulation  was  overloaded  by  216,000  contos 
more,  again  Injected  by  the  banks,  raising  to  514,000  contos  tbe  mass  of  paper 
money,  which  thus  exceeded  the  amount  reached  by  the  total  exports  of  the 
country  in  that  year  (417,753  contos). 
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((2)  That  from  1883  on  to  1898  the  annual  balance  of  exports  over  imports 
diminished  continuously,  reaching  in  the  last  of  these  years  the  minimum 
of  £2,193,000;  that  in  this  period  the  value  in  gold  of  the  exports  of  the  country 
also  decreased  from  £29,275,000  in  1898  to  £19,057,000  in  1898 ;  and  that,  to  ag- 
gravate these  violent  symptoms  of  economic  crisis,  up  to  1898,  274,000  contos 
more  were  being  injected  into  the  fiduciary  circulation,  which,  in  pathological 
plethora,  was  inflated  to  788,864  contos,  in  contrast  with  the  profound  depres- 
sion of  the  value  in  gold  suffered  by  the  national  production  during  these  few 
years. 

Plainly  dominating  the  situation,  therefore,  were  the  two  grave  economic 
phenomena :  Continual  decrease  in  the  amount  of  gold  entering  the  country — a 
natural  result  of  Brazil's  unfavorable  position  with  regards  to  the  balance  of 
International  trade;  and  disorderly,  excessive,  and  therefore  hurtful  Increases 
of  the  fiduciary  circulation,  each  time  in  greater  disaccord  with  the  necessities 
of  national  production. 

The  consequence,  fatal  and  inevitable,  of  such  premises  was  not  long  in 
coming. 

The  buying  power  of  the  fiduciary  money  diminished  speedily  by  440  per 
cent,  while  the  respective  issues  were  being  increased  (the  paper  money  losing 
In  value  what  it  was  gaining  in  volume),  and  the  exchange  dropping  suddenly 
from  the  maximum  rate  of  27  pence  per  1,000  r^  to  the  minimum  of  5  pence, 
the  pound  sterling  attaining,  therefore,  the  value  of  48$000  reis  instead  of  8$900 
rels,  for  which  value  it  could  be  exchanged  in  1899. 

Many  were  the  suggestions  that  were  made  during  the  most  acute  period  of 
that  grave  economic  crisis  through  the  congress,  through  the  press,  through 
pamphlets,  and.  In  short  through  every  medium  of  expressing  ideas.  To  put  in 
practice  all  measures  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  their  authors,  could  avert  a 
catastrophe,  was  being  urged  upon  the  administrators  of  the  country,  from  the 
common  and  infallible  ones  such  as  reduction  of  public  expenditures,  reduction 
of  the  railway  tariffs,  immediate  suppression  of  almost  all  taxes,  which,  under 
guise  of  "home  remedies,*'  are  generally  prescribed  whenever  a  country  trav- 
erses abnormal  economic  situations,  to  more  complex  propositions,  such  as 
creation  of  new  taxes,  to  face  the  deficits  which  were  accumulating  In  the 
budgets  of  the  union  since  1894;  removal  of  part  of  the  pai>er  money  from 
circulation  in  the  country;  suppression  of  the  issuing  power  of  the  regional 
banks ;  agreement  with  foreign  creditors  for  the  temporary  interruption  of  the 
running  expenses  of  the  gold  debt ;  and  many  other  suggestions  of  more  or  less 
value,  which  the  dominating  empiricism  did  not  hesitate  to  prescribe,  no  matter 
how  incoherent  would  be  the  simultaneous  application  of  all  the  suggested 
and  in  many  instances  contradictory  measures. 

It  was  under  such  auspices  that,  on  the  15th  of  November  of  1898,  a  new 
administration  of  the  country  was  installed.  Its  officials  put  into  effect  a  series 
of  measures,  characteristic  of  that  administration  which,  by  their  rigor  and 
speedy  application,  caused  an  energetic  reaction  on  the  credit  of  the  Nation. 
The  first  symptom  was  a  drop  in  the  gold  premium  to  184  per  cent  within  two 
years,  although  at  the  height  of  the  crisis  the  premium  had  reached  440  per 
cent,  its  average  during  the  whole  crisis  being  275  i>er  cent. 

The  characteristics  of  the  situation  encountered  by  the  Government  which 
came  to  power  in  1898  were  accordingly  the  following : 

Successive  and  uninterrupted  deficits  in  the  budgets  since  1894,  which 
reached  the  amounts  of  102,409,  18,901,  40,393,  and  78,139  contos  in  the  years 
of  1894, 1895, 1896,  and  1897,  respectively. 
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The  balance  of  international  trade  in  continuous  decrease  since  1884,  showing 
the  following  values  for  the  above  years:  £10,918,000,  £9,861,000,  £5,291,000, 
and  £3,611,000. 

Annual  decrease  in  exports  since  1895,  the  values  being  696,860,  693,057,  and 
669,774  contos  for  the  years  of  1895,  1896,  and  1897,  respectiv^y,  or,  at  the 
average  rate  of  exchange  for  those  years,  £28,834,000,  £26,178,000,  and 
£21,588,000. 

Imports,  on  the  other  hand.  Increasing  In  paper  value,  from  1898  to  1897,  and 
amounting  to  £828,590,  £841,539,  £470,088,  £552,947,  and  £557,468,  respectively. 

The  foreign  debt  of  the  country  having  reached  a  total  of  £48,000,000,  or,  at 
the  average  rate  of  exchange  for  1898  (7A),  1,600,000  contos,  which  called  for 
yearly  interest  payments  of  £2,860,000,  nearly  80,000  contos  (paper)  at  the 
exchange  rate  of  the  year. 

And,  finally,  the  paper  money  circulating  in  superabundant  amounts,  having 
quadrupled  in  volume  in  the  short  interval  of  nine  years,  from  1889  to  1898,  and 
having  reached  the  maximum  of  depreciation  since  the  existence  of  Brazil  as  a 
nation. 

A  series  of  measures  was  then  put  into  practice,  some  direct,  others  indirect, 
but  all  aimed  at  the  desired  end,  namely,  valorization  of  the  monetary  system, 
reorganization  of  the  country's  production,  reduction  of  excessive  public  ex- 
penditures, and  postponement  of  everything  that  was  not  indispensable  to  the 
administrative  machinery. 

Dealing  with  the  general  revenues  of  the  nation,  a  measure  was  Introduced 
in  1900  for  the  collection  in  gold  of  a  part  of  the  custom  duties  with  the  aim, 
not  only  of  restraining  as  much  as  possible  the  excessive  shipment  of  gold,  a 
result  of  the  exaggerated  Imports  in  the  years  preceding  1898,  but  also  of 
making  compulsory  the  entrance  of  metallic  coin  into  the  country;  part  of 
the  gold  collected  for  custom  duties  being  specially  applied  to  provide  funds 
for  the  carrying  expenses  of  the  foreign  debt.  The  budget  of  the  union  showed 
great,  reductions  In  the  annual  expenditures,  some  of  the  public  departments 
realizing  economies  of  more  than  50  per  cent.  With  the  foreign  creditors  of 
the  country  an  agreement  was  made  having  as  its  basis  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  Installments  due  on  the  loaas,  the  posti>oned  installments  being 
consolidated  into  a  new  funding  loan  amounting  to  £8,613,717,  at  par,  and 
bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent.  To  assist  commerce,  the  Government,  in  1900, 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Banco  da  Republlca  the  amount  of  £1,000,000,  about 
25,000  contos  at  the  average  exchange  for  that  year  (91  pence) ;  this  being  In 
addition  to  the  assistance  rendered  to  this  bank  by  the  treasury,  which  opened 
a  credit  of  25,000  contos  In  paper  and  issued  114,000  contos  more  in  bonds  to 
secure  the  liabilities  of  the  bank. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  neutralize  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  super- 
inflation  of  paper  money  in  circulation,  the  resolution  was  made  and  put  Into 
practice  to  cremate  a  part  of  it,  resulting  in  the  elimination  up  to  1905  of 
119,000  contos,  or  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  total  muss  which  was  in  circu- 
lation in  1898. 

These  measures,  even  though  resented  by  the  public  at  large,  when  put  Into 
practice,  because  of  some  of  their  effects,  had  healthful  consequences,  which 
were  reflected —  - 

(1)  In  the  rate  of  exchange,  which  rose  gradually  from  1900  on,  having 
already  reached  16  pence  in  the  latter  part  of  1905. 

(2)  In  the  value  of  exported  product,  which  Increased  year  by  year,  almost 
without  interruption,  amounting  In  1905  to  £45,000,000  instead  of  the  £18,000,000 
in  which  it  was  ciphered  in  the  year  1899. 

(3)  In  the  balance  of  international  trade,  which  rose  from  the  £2,000,000 
shown  in  1898  to  more  than  £15,000,000  in  1905. 
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(4)  In  the  normalization  of  the  monetary  system  in  circulation,  which,  re- 
duced to  669,492  contos  in  1903,  corresponded  almost  exactly  to  the  total  value 
of  exports  in  that  period,  about  120,000  contos  having  been  removed  from  cir- 
culation since  1898. 

The  designs  of  the  public  administration  seemed  accomplished  by  the  en^- 
getlc  application  of  the  above-mentioned  measures  when,  in  1905,  there  came 
up  for  debate  under  the  appearance  of  a  complete  paradox  the  following 
proposition,  presented  by  those  States  called  "cafeelros"  (coffee  growers),  In 
which  public  and  private  wealth  Is  directly  or  Indirectly  maintained  through 
the  profits  arising  from  the  cultivation  of  coffee : 

The  rapid  valorization  experienced  by  our  circulating  medium  in  six  years. 
In  spite  of  more  than  doubling  Its  relative  buying  power,  due  to  the  equivalent 
rise  In  the  rate  of  exchange,  has,  however,  greatly  disturbed  our  economic  con> 
ditlons,  because  It  Is  Impossible  to  modify  with  equal  speed  the  scale  of  salaries, 
the  price  of  the  staple  products  of  national  production,  or  even  the  railway 
tariffs  In  force,  these  modifications  being  possible  only  gradually  and  never  In 
the  hasty  progression  which  the  rate  of  exchange  is  bound  to  follow.  The  result 
Is  that  what  we  receive  In  paper  money  In  payment  for  the  coffee  that  we  ex- 
port decreases  every  year  In  volume,  even  If  Its  value  increases,  and  Is  being 
absorbed  by  the  cost  of  production,  which  continues  to  be  paid  In  paper  and  not 
In  gold  and  to  be  figured  on  rates  of  exchange  anterior  to  those  of  the  present 
day. 

The  thesis  was  true,  even  though  the  phenomenon  was  not  due  to  the  offered 
reason  alone  and  was  rather  the  result  of  complex  causes,  the  above  being  by 
no  means  the  principal  one.  The  foremost  reason  for  the  noticeable  anomaly 
was  the  rapid  Increase  In  the  production  of  coffee,  which  far  exceeded  the 
requirements  for  consumption.  Although  this  article  of  diet  Is  classed  among 
those  of  secondary  elementary  Importance  and  suffered,  besides,  heavy  compe- 
tition from  other  products,  mainly  from  tea,  an  enormous  expansion  In  the 
production  of  which  was  going  on  In  the  British  colonies  of  Asia,  nevertheless 
the  cultivation  of  coffee  In  Brazil  was  Increasing  out  of  measure,  the  planta- 
tions covering  a  vast  area  of  the  national  territory,  aggregating  nearly  half  a 
million  square  kilometers,  Increasing  altogether  out  of  proportion  with  the 
natural  and  limited  Increase  In  Its  consumption  In  those  countries  to  which  it 
was  exported. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  faint  Idea  of  this  expansion  It  Is  enough  to  recall  that 
the  coffee  exported  through  the  port  of  Santos,  which  represents  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  production  of  Brazil,  beginning  with  the  crop  of  1893-94 
up  to  that  of  1906-7,  followed  this  course : 

Coffee  exported  through  Santos, 


Crops. 


1893-94 

1894-95 

189S-96 

1896-97 

1897-98 

189f^99 J 

1899-1900 

1900-1901 

1901-2 

1902-3 

190a-4 

1904-6 

190S-6 

1906-7 


Bogs  of  60 
kilos. 


1,686,389 
4,007,380 
8,093,528 
5,104,486 
6,152,694 
5,569,650 
5,711,732 
7,973,148 

10,165,044 
8,349,783 
6,397,441 
7,422,758 
6,982,886 

16,392,170 


Tons  of 
1,000 
kUoB. 


101,183 
240,443 
185,612 
306,269 
369,156 
334,179 
342,704 
478,389 
609,903 
500,987 
383,846 
446,366 
418,973 
923,530 


Average  price  per  kilo. 


In 
Santos. 


Rd*. 

1.477 

1.389 

1.426 

1.008 

.911 

.788 

.760 

.616 

.524 

.462 

.620 

.681 

.449 

.421 


In 
Havre. 


Eqolv- 
aient 
to— 


FrancB. 

2.00 

1.86 

1.66 

1.12 

.80 

.72 

.80 

.90 

.82 

.68 

.78 

.90 

.92 

.82 


Beit. 

1.760 

1.785 

1. 

1. 

1.082 
.946 
.920 
.830 
.670 
.544 
.624 
.630 
.562 
.603 


World  stock  dJs- 
poeable. 


Bags  of  60 
kilos. 


Tons. 


2,146,160 

3,049,860 

2,505,330 

2,962,500 

5,412,000 

6,147,830 

5,726,830 

6,781,160 

11,219,160 

11,795,000 

12,241,660 

11,153,830 

9,626,000 

16,399,964 


128,770 
182,980 
150,320 
237,750 
324,720 
368,870 
84S,5SC 
406,870 
673,160 
707,700 
734,600 
600,200 
677,500 
983,907 
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Total  average  increase  in  production,  603,424  tons,  or  10,057,000  bags ;  annual 
average  increase,  46,417  tons,  or  778,610  bags. 

Total  average  increase  in  stock,  603,584  tons,  or  11,158,000  bags;  annual 
increase  (average),  51,506  tons,  or  858,433  bags. 

Total  average  increase  in  price  (gold),  1  franc;  annual  average  increase, 
0.146,  or  7.3  per  cent 

Tbls  table  gives  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  economic  problem  which  presented 
itself: 

(1)  The  production  rising  from  103,000  to  923,000  tons,  with  an  average  in- 
crease of  774,000  bags  per  year. 

(2)  The  stock  of  coffee  in  the  whole  world  identically  increasing  in  volume 
from  130,000  to  980,000  tons,  and  this  in  the  period  of  14  years. 

The  result  was  the  drop  in  the  price  of  the  coffee,  according  to  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  The  price  of  an  article,  being  the  arithmetical  quotient 
of  the  relation  between  supply  and  demand  of  the  article,  will  evidently  drop 
either  from  an  increase  In  the  supply  or  a  decrease  in  the  demand. 

The  situation  was  not,  therefore,  due  to  the  rate  of  exchange,  which  had 
no  influence  whatsoever  upon  the  factors  which  produced  it  On  the  contrary, 
precisely  when  the  rate  of  exchange  dropped  to  the  minimum  of  5  pence  per 
1,000  reis,  in  1898,  and  in  the  three  years  which  followed,  also  years  of  bad 
rates,  the  production  was  increasing  immeasurably,  passing  from  5,569,000 
bags,  or  334,000  tons,  in  1898-99  to  10,165,000  bags,  or  610,000  tons,  in  1901-2 ; 
and  as  a  result  the  world's  stock  rose  to  734,500  tons,  or  12,242,000  bags,  in 
1903-4,  and  the  price  of  the  article  fell  in  this  period  to  the  minimum  of  29 
francs  per  bag  of  50  kilos — that  is,  0.58  francs  per  kilo — a  limit  to  which  the 
price  of  coffee  had  never  before  dropped. 

A  measure  regulating  the  Brazilian  monetary  market  had  been  urged  for 
some  time.  Reasons  put  forth  in  a  convention  which  became  famous  on  ac- 
count of  the  economic  and  financial  measures  which  originated  from  it  har- 
monizing with  the  views  of  the  high  administrations  of  the  States  of  Sfto 
Paulo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Minas  Creraes,  caused  the  Federal  Congress  to 
legislate  on  the  creation  of  a  "Gaixa  de  CJonversSo"  (converting  house),  in- 
tended to  bring  about  a  gradual  substitution  of  the  paper  money  in  circulation 
in  the  country  for  bills  convertible  into  gold  through  this  house  at  the  fixed 
rate  of  15  pence  per  1,000  reis.  This  creation,  important  even  though  im- 
perfect in  its  conception,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  present  it  is  used  only 
to  keep  the  deposits  of  gold  which  either  the  Government  or  individuals  may 
make,  was  instituted  on  December  6,  1906  (Law  No.  1,575  of  said  date),  and 
began  operations  on  the  22d  of  that  month.  Not  possessing  any  sinldng  fund 
to  organize  a  reserve  for  the  gradual  redemption  of  the  existing  paper  money, 
and  Its  function  being  restricted  to  keeping  gold  at  the  order  of  the  depositors 
and  to  pay  at  sight  and  Integrally  the  value  of  the  deposits,  such  an  Institu- 
tion does  not  yet  possess  the  means  for  a  true  financial  defense  of  the  country's 
credit,  and  therefore  has  not  the  power  of  preventing  the  fluctuations  experi- 
enced by  the  Brazilian  monetary  standard. 

Nevertheless  this  Institution  has  already  rendered  the  country  useful  services, 
the  chief  one  being  the  assistance,  to  a  certain  degree,  In  normalizing  the  ex- 
change, beginning  with  1906,  up  to  the  time  when  the  absorbing  drainage  of 
gold  to  supply  the  treasuries  for  the  present  European  conflagration  deviated  to 
them  a  great  part  (almost  60  per  cent)  of  the  deposits  which  had  been  accumu- 
lating for  the  last  seven  years— from  1906  to  1913 — ^the  operations  of  the 
**Galxa  de  Ck>nvers&o"  having  been  closed  by  decree  of  the  (Government  of 
Brazil  on  the  15th  of  August,  1914. 

Having  recalled  these  preliminaries  of  the  Brazilian  finances  through  the 
occurrences  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  it  is  now  an  opportune  time  to 
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begin  the  study  of  the  present  financial  condition,  trying  to  emphasize  aU  Its 
characteristics,  In  consideration  of  the  grave  economic  crisis  of  1892  to  1901, 
with  the  object  of  deducing  from  such  consideration  conclusions  which  will 
authorize  a  well  founded  and  firm  prognosis  for  the  years  to  come. 
At  the  end  of  the  economic  year  of  1918  this  was  the  condition  of  the  country : 

(1)  Bxports  to  the  value  of  972,780  centos,  or  £65,648,000,  against  the  amounts 
of  £70,465,000  for  1912,  £67,518,000  for  1911,  and  £69,826,000  for  1910,  and  there- 
fore almost  maintaining  the  average  for  the  last  three  years. 

(2)  Imports  rising  to  £69,152,000,  and  therefore  exceeding  by  far  those  of 
1912  and  1911,  which  were  valued  at  £64,110,000  and  £68,881,000. 

(8)  Balance  of  International  trade,  unfavorable  to  the  country,  and  having 
a  negative  result  of  £2^42,000,  against  the  positive  balances  of  £11,846,000  and 
£14,187,000  shown  In  the  two  preceding  years,  but  which,  however,  had  been  de- 
creasing since  1909. 

(4)  However,  the  paper  money  in  circulation  gradually  diminishing  since 
1910,  and  not  exceeding  601,000  centos  by  the  81st  of  December,  1918 ;  that  is, 
amounting  to  a  little  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  exports. 

(5)  But  the  gold  on  deposit  in  the  '*  Caixa  de  Conversfto  **  noticeably  diminish- 
ing during  the  year  1918,  which  ended  with  the  stock  of  296,000  centos  only, 
instead  of  the  406,000  in  existence  one  year  before. 

In  spite  of  the  bad  consequences,  this  last  phenomenon  was,  however,  logical : 
The  balance  of  international  trade  having  experienced  a  drop  of  208,000  centos, 
or  £18,000,000,  from  1912  to  1918,  there  was  a  corresponding  withdrawal  of 
gold  from  the  '*  Oaixa  de  Oonversfto  **  (where  its  efPect  could  not  but  be  felt),  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  payment  to  foreign  countries,  in  gold,  of  the  equivalent 
amount  due  to  the  excessive  imports  for  the  year  of  1918.  And  that  the  with- 
drawal from  the  balance  in  existence  in  said  '*  Caixa  de  Conversfto  "  was  not 
greater,  was  due  to  the  credit  operations  arranged  in  the  year  of  1918,  by  the 
Federal  Qovemment  and  the  States  of  Sfio  Paulo,  Parana,  and  Bahia,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  £20,000,000,  which,  having  for  their  principal  object  the  liqui- 
dation of  foreign  liabilities,  prevented  greater  shipments  of  gold  from  the 
country,  where  the  metallic  reserves  were  not  enough  to  meet  the  amount  of 
the  liabilities  of  1918.  Add  to  this  the  deficit  which  was  resulting  from  con- 
tinued disproportion  between  the  general  returns  of  the  nation  and  its  exi)endi- 
tures,  and  It  will  be  seen  that  the  financial  situation  of  Brazil  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1914,  needed  immediate  and  energetic  measures  in  order  to  return 
to  normal. 

What  has  been  stated  makes  it  evident  that  the  abnormal  financial  situation 
at  the  end  of  1918  was  due  essentially  to  two  causes : 

(1)  Excessive  imports  to  such  a  degree  that  the  balance  of  International 
trade  became  negative,  causing  great  shipments  of  gold  at  the  expense  of  the 
deposits  in  the  "  Caixa  de  Conversfto.*' 

(2)  Repeated  deficits  in  the  budget,  amounting  to  182,000,  149,000,  and  more 
than  200,000  contos  in  the  years  of  1911,  1912,  and  1918,  respectively,  and 
making  it  impossible  for  the  Government  of  the  country  to  meet  the  debt  which 
It  had  contracted  with  domestic  and  foreign  creditors. 

However,  the  remaining  economic  factors  did  not  bear  the  somber  colors 
which  characterized  the  crisis  of  1898-1901.  Far  from  it  Exports  were  main- 
tained at  a  little  below  the  average  for  the  three  years.  The  amount  of  paper 
money  watf  much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  exports,  being  only  601,000  contos 
at  the  end  of  the  year ;  and  the  rate  of  exchange  scarcely  fluctuated  between 
the  extremes  of  15|  and  16|  pence  per  1,000  reis. 

The  course  to  follow  was,  therefore,  marked  out:  The  producing  classes 
should  restrict  their  imports  to  the  minimum,  at  the  same  time  promoting, 
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by  every  means,  the  Bhipments  of  the  total  of  their  production ;  and  the  public 
administration  should  limit  to  the  minimum  its  expenditures,  ridding  the  gov- 
ernmental machinery  of  every  dispensable,  dedicating  itself  in  earnest  to 
meet  the  debts  of  the  treasury. 

The  first  of  the  measures  mentioned  was  put  into  effect  by  the  producing 
classes  of  the  country,  impelled  to  do  this  by  the  most  elementary  intuition, 
and  its  effective  results  may  be  noticed  by  a  survey  of  the  following  table, 
which  presents  the  imports  of  Brazil  in  1914  in  contrast  with  those  for  1912 
And   1913: 

ImporU  0/  foreign  merchandise  into  Brazil  for  the  yean  1912,  191S,  and  19H, 

[At  average  rates  of  exchange  for  those  years.] 

1912,  £64, 110, 000,  or 951, 309  contos. 

1918,  £76, 890, 000,  or 1, 007, 495  contos. 

1914,  £35, 181, 000,  or 561, 893  contos. 

The  year  of  1914  showed,  therefore,  a  reduction  of  44  per  cent  in  imports 
in  contrast  with  1913.  And  it  must  be  considered  that  this  fact  was  not  due 
only  to  the  impossibility  of  importing  on  account  of  the  European  war,  but 
was  due,  rather,  to  the  result  of  the  foresight  of  the  importing  mechants  of 
Brazil,  because,  even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  great  conflagration  in  Europe, 
on  August  1,  1914,  imports  showed  a  reduction  of  34  per  cent,  in  comparison 
with  those  for  the  same  period  of  1913,  as  shown  In  the  following  data : 

Values  of  imports  into  Brazil  from  Jan.  1,  to  July  31, 1914 £26, 837, 017 

Values  of  Imports  into  Brazil  from  Jan.  1,  to  July  31, 1913 41, 083, 992 


Amount  of  difference,  1914 14, 246, 975 

Or  about  34  per  cent  less  than  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1913. 

On  August  3,  when  the  exporting  of  the  coffee  crop  was  only  in  its  beginning, 
the  European  conflagration  broke  out,  with  all  the  signs  of  a  great  world 
catastrophe,  its  first  effect  being  the  immediate  suspension  of  almost  all  rela- 
tions of  international  commerce.  This  helped  also  in  restricting  to  a  greater 
extent  the  imports  into  Brazil,  principally  from  some  of  the  nations  at  war, 
such  as  Germany,  France,  and  Austria,  whose  products  imported  into  Brazil  In 
August  and  September  of  1914  suffered  reductions  of  75,  70,  and  76  per  cent, 
respectively,  as  compared  with  the  same  months  of  1913. 

But  in  spite  of  the  first  abrupt  interruption  in  the  fiow  of  imports  which  fol- 
lowed the  declaration  of  war,  business  soon  afterwards  took  up  its  normal  course, 
and  the  country,  which  had  up  to  August  imported  merchandise  valued  at  only 
£26,837,017,  or  402,000  contos,  imported  from  then  up  to  December  31,  1914, 
£8,844,000,  or  152,000  contos  more,  or  about  30  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total 
imports  for  the  year. 

Let  us  now  analyze  the  exports  from  Brazil  in  1914.  In  the  first  seven  months 
of  the  year,  from  January  1  to  July  31,  exports  from  Brazil  amounted  to 
£80,774,688,  almost  equal,  therefore,  to  the  amount  exported  in  the  same  period 
of  1918  (£31,067,614).  During  the  month  of  August,  as  a  natural  result  of  the 
war,  and  before  transoceanic  navigation  was  again  normal,  there  was  a  tem- 
porary depression  in  the  exports  of  Brazil,  which  experienced  a  drop  of  about 
50  per  cent,  as  compared  with  those  for  the  same  month  of  1913 ;  but,  beginning 
with  the  month  of  September,  the  fiow  of  exports  became  again  normal,  and 
Bhipments  of  the  country's  products  were  being  made  almost  as  usual,  without 
the  disturbances  which  could  logically  be  expected  from  a  state  of  war. 

While,  in  1913,  Brazil  exported  795,000  tons  of  coffee,  she  managed  to  export 
during  1914,  676,000  tons,  the  reduction  being,  therefore,  only  12  per  cent,  which 
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was  partly  due  to  the  tact  that  the  crop  ol  1914  was  much  smaller  thaa  that 
of  1913. 

In  the  exports  of  rubber,  the  second  of  the  great  products  exported  bjr  BraeU, 
the  same  continuity  was  obserred,  total  exports  tor  1914  being  83,531  tons 
against  36,231  tons  for  181B — a  reduction  of  only  8  per  cent. 

But,  tn  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  export  of  the  two  principal  Brazilian  prod- 
ucts was  In  wel^t  almost  normal,  there  was  In  contrast  a  noticeable  reduction 
In  their  quotations,  11  we  compare  the  average  prices  of  1914  with  those  of  1913. 
The  decline  In  the  price  of  coffee  was  about  28  per  cent  and  In  rubber  nearly 
17  per  cent,  on  the  average,  resulting  In  a  reduction  of  about  £13,000,000 
tn  the  value  of  Brazilian  exports;  coffee  and  rubber  forming  75  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports  from  Brazil. 

There  was,  however,  a  favorable  reaction  In  some  other  products,  but  not  to 
the  extent  of  ofTaettlng  the  drop  experienced  by  the  two  great  supports  of 
Brazilian  wealth.  Sugar  exports  In  1914,  for  Instance,  exceeded  those  of  IBIS 
by  26,000  tons,  or  5,800  contos  (£360,000).  Brazilian  fruits  exported  showed  also 
an  increase  of  £346,000;  exports  of  manganese  gained  £126,000  (61,000  tons). 
All  these  small  Increases  added  together,  however,  could  not  neutralize  the  de- 
crease of  £13,000,000  due  to  the  above-mentioned  causes. 

The  arithmetical  difference  between  the  exports,  acounting  to  £47,024,000  and 
imports  valued  at  £36,181.000,  leaves,  however,  a  positive  trade  balance  of 
$11,843,000.  It  Is  easy  to  prove  that  such  a  balance  is  sufficient  to  meet  the 
necessities  arising  from  Brazilian  liabilities  in  gold  to  foreign  countries.  The 
requirements  for  such  payments  In  gold  are  the  following : 

1.  Carrying  expenses  for  the  external  debts  of  the  federal  QovernmenL 

2.  Carrying  expenses  for  the  external  debts  of  States  and  municipalities. 

3.  Interest  on  foreign  capital  Invested  In  Brazil. 

4.  Shipments  abroad  for  the  accounts  of  foreigners  residing  in  the  country  or 
of  Brazilians  abroad. 

The  external  debt  of  the  union  Is  formed  by  all  loans  obtained  and  not  yet 
wholly  paid  for.  Their  original  amounts,  amounts  still  due,  dates  when  trans- 
acted, and  rates  of  Interest  are  shown  In  the  following  table,  which  has  been 
made  from  official  data  front  the  department  of  finances. 


Extemta  debts  of  the  BraMian  Union  on  Dec.  SI. 
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From  the  above  table  It  can  be  seen  that  £5,502,360  is  the  yearly  amount 
required  for  the  carrying  ezpooses  of  the  external  debts  of  Brazil ;  but  shortly 
after  the  declaration  of  the  great  European  war  the  Brazilian  Government 
obtained  from  its  bankers  in  London  the  suspension  of  a  part  of  the  carrying 
expenaeB  for  the  period  of  three  years,  the  accumulated  amount  being  trans- 
formed into  a  new  funding  loan.  This  was  done  following  the  example  of 
other  nations  and  was  due  to  the  swift  and  violent  blow  caused  by  the  interrup- 
tion of  a  great  part  of  the  world's  commerce. 

The  following  were  the  loans  which  entered  the  moratorium  of  1014 : 

1883 — 4i  per  cent,  yearly  carrying  expenses £171, 533 

1888 — 4}  per  cent,  yearly  carrying  expenses 254, 583 

1880—4  per  cent,  yearly  carrying  expenses 803, 177 

1805 — 5  per  cent,  yearly  carrying  expenses 423, 360 

1008 — 5  per  cent,  yearly  carrying  expenses 142, 240 

1013 — 5  per  cent,  yearly  carrying  expenses 660, 000 

The  yearly  carrying  expense  being 2, 454, 803 

And  the  annual  expenses  for  carrying  the  federal  debts  being,  therefore, 

reduced  to  those  loans  of — 

Yearly 
Per  cent       expense. 

1808,  funding  loan 5  £468,002 

1001.  rescission 4  608, 800 

1003,  port  of  Rio 5  516, 655 

1006,  Lloyd  Brazileiro 5  168, 815 

1008,  Port  Pernambuco 5  88, 000 

1000,  E.  F.  Goyaz 4  178, 153 

1000,  E.  F.  Noroeste 5  218, 100 

1010,  conversion 4  442, 312 

1011,  port  of  Rio 4  238, 540 

1011,  Ceara  Railway 4  102,000 

1011,  Bahia  Railway 4  108,000 

Total  yearly  carrying  expense 3, 137, 467 

As  to  the  external  debts  of  Brazilian  States,  they  at  present  amount  to 
£40,453,040  at  the  average  rate  of  Interest  of  5  per  cent  Adding  to  this  Interest 
1  per  cent  more  for  the  redemption  of  the  principal,  it  will  call  for  a  yearly 
carrying  expense  of  £2,607,000.  The  external  debts  of  Brazilian  municipalities 
amount  to  £12,683,650,  these  debts  calling  for  a  yearly  carrying  expense  of 
about  £800,000.  The  yearly  amount  due  as  dividends.  Interest,  etc.,  on  foreign 
capital  invested  In  Brazil  Is  estimated  at  £3,000,000.  The  shipments  on  account 
of  foreigners  residing  In  Brazil  and  of  Brazilians  traveling  abroad  (of  the 
latter  there  are  very  few),  amounted  to  about  £500,000  a  year. 

The  total  of  these  Items  does  not  exceed  £10,500,000,  and  therefore  the  bal- 
ance of  Brazil's  International  trade  for  1014  (£11,843,000)  was  high  enough  to 
satisfy  the  necessities  of  the  country  as  regards  the  amount  of  metallic  money. 
This  applies  to  the  external  liabilities  of  the  country,  because  the  Internal  neces- 
sities are  being  paid  by  nonconvertible  paper  money  (forced  course),  which  we 
will  briefly  analyze  a  little  later. 

The  preceding  study  of  the  transitory  financial  instability  at  present  felt  In 
Brazil  is  another  confirmation  of  the  enormous  infiuence  exercised  In  the 
finances  of  a  nation  by  the  balance  of  her  International  trade. 

The  last  25  years,  from  1800  to  to-day,  ofller  a  brilliant  Illustration  of  such  an 
Influence.     If  we  examine  in  the  annexed  chart  the  curve  representing  the 
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oscillations  in  the  rate  of  exchange  during  this  period  and  find  the  ava-age  (the 

exchange  dropped  from  the  high  rate  shown  In  1800  to  the  minimum  of  7A 

during  the  whole  year  of  1888  and  then  rising  gradually  ftom  1899  on  until 

it  reaches  the  values  of  15  and  16  pence  in  1906  and  1910),  such  an  average  will 

be  the  rate  of  12.5  pence  per  1,000  reia.    By  marking  in  different  colors  the 

periods  in  which  the  exchange  rate  was  about  and  below  the  average  of  12.5,  the 

figure  will  clearly  show  the  phases  of  good  and  bad  rates  of  exchange.     (See 

p.  415.) 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  chart  another  diagram  is  shown,  which  was  obtained 

by  marking,  in  an  analogous  manner,  the  yearly  balances  of  exports  over  Im- 
ports, in  million  pounds  sterling,  and  by  connecting  by  a  continuous  curve  the 
variants  obtained  by  these  yearly  balances,  the  resulting  curve  showing,  there- 
fore, the  oscillations  which  the  balance  of  international  trade  experienced  in 
this  period  of  25  years. 

Computing  the  average  of  such  balances  we  find  it  to  be  £9,400,000;  repre- 
senting this  average  line  in  the  diagram  and  marking  with  different  colors  the 
periods  in  which  the  balances  of  international  trade  were  below  or  above 
such  an  average,  we  will  analogously  determine  the  phases  of  small  or  large 
international  trade  balances. 

Finally  comparing  the  two  diagrams  obtained  as  above  described,  we  wHl  be 
convinced  that  small  balances  of  international  trade  are  followed  by  low  ex- 
changes, or,  inversely,  high  balances  of  international  trade  are  determined  by 
favorable  exchanges,  which  in  Brazil  as  well  as  anywhere  else  are  bound  to- 
gether in  an  insoluble  manner  by  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 

Lastly,  we  will  study  the  internal  financial  situation  of  Brazil,  where  un- 
happily the  symptoms  indicate  a  state  of  grave  instability,  which  has  already 
b^n  felt  for  about  a  year  even  in  the  rate  of  exchange. 

The  most  striking  phenomenon  to  one  starting  the  study  of  this  situation  is 
the  successive  yearly  deficits  in  the  budget,  which  have  been  growing  in  huge 
proportion  since  1908 ;  and  the  scale  of  this  unsteadiness  of  the  expenditures  of 
the  country  over  its  Income  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 

Deficit. 

1908 £4, 822, 000 

1909 4, 142. 000 

1910 6, 801, 000 

1911 8. 909, 000 

1912 10, 018, 000 

1918 9, 300, 000 

1914 18, 940, 000 

One  of  the  determining  causes  of  the  present  depressed  state  of  the  finances 
of  Brazil  lies  in  the  ascending  scale  of  deficits  in  the  budget,  forming  an  in- 
creasing arithmetical  progression,  the  ratio  of  which — that  is,  the  increase  of 
the  deficit  of  each  year  over  that  of  the  year  before — is,  on  the  average, 
£1,128,000.  This  ascending  scale  of  deficits  is  due  to  two  economic  conditions : 
First,  we  have  the  feverish  activity  with  which  were  realized  several  great 
accomplishments,  none  of  them,  however,  of  great  value  for  the  material  de- 
velopment of  the  country ;  extensive  railways  for  penetration,  notable  construc- 
tions at  several  maritime  ports,  etc.,  but  whose  postponement,  at  least  of 
some  of  them,  would  have  been  of  Judicious  prudence  if,  year  by  year,  the  re- 
sults presented  by  the  balance  of  international  trade  (the  exclusive  gauge  of 
the  amount  of  gold  entering  the  country)  had  been  consulted  to  better  advan- 
tage. Second,  we  have  the  successive  Increase  of  the  last  eight  years  of  the 
external  Brazilian  liabilities. 
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To  obtain  a  clear  impression  of  the  above  it  suffices  to  analyze  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  the  decreasing  steps  in  the  balance  of  international  trade,  com- 
pared With  the  increasing  progression  of  the  external  debts  and  with  the 
ascending  scale  of  the  deficits  between  the  income  and  the  expenditures  of  the 
country : 

Commercial  interchange  and  finances  of  tJie  union  in  the  last  three  four-year 

terms  of  government. 


Ymr. 


1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 


4  708X8. 


Ayerage 

value  of 

pound 

sterling. 


Reit. 

90,000 

30,000 

15,060 

15,000 


Exports. 


£37,131,000 
38,818,000 
45,515,000 
63,311,000 


174,775,000 


Imports. 


£34,334,000 
35,639,000 
30,313,000 
33,386,000 


118,451,000 


Balance  or 
deficit. 


+£13,807,000 
+  13,189,000 
+  15,303,000 
+    30,035,000 


61,334,000 


Budget  of  Brasfl. 


Balance. 


£5,141,000 
3,566,000 


906,000 


6,735,000 


Deficit. 


£1,880,000 


Ayerace  yearly  balance  of  intematiooal  trade  (4  yean,  £61,334,000),  £15,331,000. 
Eztemai  debt: 

In  1903 £63,408,937 

In  1906 74,006,937 

Increase  In  4  yean 10,600,000 


Yean. 


1907. 
1906. 
1900. 
1910. 


4yean, 


Average 
value  of 


pount 
sterliD 


ling. 


BeU. 

15,737 

15,835 

15,835 

15,835 


Exports. 


£56,850,000 
44,571,000 
64,300,000 
50,335,000 


334,946,000 


Imports. 


£38,836,000 
35,834,000 
37,443,000 
45,063,000 


157,185,000 


Balance  or 
deficit. 


+£18,014,000 
+  8,747,000 
+  36,757,000 
+    14,343,000 


67,761,000 


Budget  of  Braxil. 


Balance. 


£1,837,000 


Deficit. 


£4,833,000 
4,143,000 
6.301,000 


13,438,000 


Average  yearly  balance  of  international  trade,  £16,940,000. 
External  debt: 

In  1906 £74,008,937 

In  1910 97,608,987 

Increase  in  4  yean 33,600,000 


Yean. 


1911. 
1913. 
1918. 
1914. 


4  yean. 


Average 

value  of 

pound 

sterling. 


Rei9. 

14,860 

14,840 

14,840 

15,960 


Exports. 


£67,518,000 
76,456,000 
65,548,000 
47,024,000 


365,545,000 


Imports. 


£53,381,000 
64,110,000 
67,800,000 
35,181,000 


320,662,000 


Balance  or 
deficit. 


+£14,137,000 
+  11,345,000 
-  2,342,000 
+    11,843,000 


84,963,000 


Budget  of  Brasfl. 


Balance. 


Deficit. 


£8,909,000 

10,013,000 

0,300,000 

13,940,000 


43,163,000 


Average  yearly  balance  of  international  trade,  £8,745,000. 
External  debt: 

In  1910 £97,608,937 

In  1914 108,773,180 


Increase  In  4  yean , 


6,164,343 


The  survey  of  the  preceding  table  confirms  what  we  have  said  heretofore. 
One  may  see  from  it  that  the  balance  of  international  trade  (whose  fluctuations 
are  independent  of  the  Government  because  the  commercial  interchanges  are 
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controlled  by  the  producing  classes),  having  Increased  by  £6,437,000  from  the 
first  to  the  second  four-year  term  studied  (an  increase  of  10  per  cent)  then  de- 
creases suddenly  from  the  second  to  the  third  four-year  terms,  dropping  vio* 
lentiy  from  £67,761,000  to  £34,986,000;  that  is,  £32,778,000,  or  48  per  cent,  in 
only  four  years.  This  determined  that  instead  of  an  annual  entrance  Into  the 
country  of  gold  amounting  to  an  average  of  £16,940,000  there  entered  only 
£8,745,000  annually.  Such  an  amount  is  evidently  insufficient  to  provide  for 
the  present  gold  necessity  of  the  country,  which,  as  shown  in  a  previous  para- 
graph, ranges  from  £10,000,000  to  £11,000,000,  and  this  only  during  the  existence 
of  the  present  moratorium. 

The  conclusion  that  we  have  just  drawn  explains  the  insistent  sequence  of 
the  deficits  in  the  budgets  of  Brazil  during  the  last  years.  In  fact,  if  the 
amount  of  metallic  coin  that  the  country  imports  annually  is  smaller  than  that 
which  it  exports,  the  natural  solution  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  internal 
credit  while  its  elasticity  permits  by  introducing  successive  issues  of  bonds  into 
the  national  market  until  such  internal  issues  are  paid  by  means  oj  a  new  ex- 
ternal loan,  thus  securing  a  temporary  relief  for  the  national  economy.  Indeed, 
such  has  been  the  regime  followed,  the  deficit  in  the  budget  for  each  preceding 
year  has  been  consolidated  with  resources  from  the  private  capital  in  existence 
in  the  country. 

But  side  by  side  with  the  cause  that  we  are  now  analyzing — ^the  depression 
of  entrances  of  gold  into  the  country — there  is  another  still  more  alarming — 
the  gradual  increase  during  the  last  four-year  governmental  periods  in  the 
external  liabilities  of  the  country. 

At  the  end  of  1906  Brazil  expended  yearly  £3,600,000  in  order  to  carry  its 
external  debts.  At  the  end  of  1914,  £5,500,000  were  expended  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. This  increase  of  £2,000,000,  antagonistic  to  the  retraction  of  the  entrance 
of  gold  into  the  country,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  reasons  for  the  present 
collapse  in  the  exchange,  which  dropped  from  the  normal  rate  of  16  to  12.25 
pence  per  1,000  rels  gold,  rising  about  30  per  cent  by  the  resulting  devaloriza- 
tion  of  the  paper  money  in  circulation  in  the  country. 

Let  us  emphasize  at  this  point  one  of  the  most  characteristic  facts  of  the 
present  financial  condition  of  Brazil — a  fact  which  has  been  repeated  many 
times  in  the  financial  history  of  other  countries : 

Upon  the  declaration  of  the  war  in  Europe  the  exchange  dropped  from  the 
rate  of  16  pence  per  1,000  rels  to  that  of  14 — a  violent  effect  of  the  immediate 
suspension  in  offers  of  gold  drafts  in  payment  for  coffee,  which  crop  was  then 
in  full  phase  of  exportation.  The  Federal  Congress  of  Brazil,  then  in  session, 
voted,  on  August  15  of  last  year,  law  No.  2862,  sus];)ending  the  conversion  of 
bills  into  gold  by  the  *'  Gaixa  de  Gonveri&o,*'  and  shortly  afterwards  law  No. 
2863,  of  August  24,  authorizing  fiduciary  issue  of  250,000  contos.  As  a  result 
of  these  measures,  contrary  to  the  prophecy  of  the  obstinate  adepts  of  the  obso- 
lete quantitative  theory  (currency  principle),  the  rate  of  exchange  rose  in 
Brazil  from  10  pence  per  1,000  rels  (minimum  reached  in  that  exchange  collapse 
at  the  beginning  of  October)  to  14|  at  the  end  of  October;  that  is,  t^e  paper 
money,  in  spite  of  experiencing  an  increase  in  Its  volume  of  more  than  40  per 
cent  (250,000  contos  over  6(X),000  then  in  existence),  increased  about  50  per 
cent  in  its  value  by  the  corresponding  devalorization  of  gold,  since  the  pound 
sterling  from  the  value  of  24,000  rels  passed  to  be  worth  only  16,300  rels. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  more  concise  evidence  than  that  with 
which  this  financial  phenomenon  came,  adding  one  more  proof  to  the  absolute 
disconnection  of  the  action  of  the  two  factors,  "exchange"  and  "fiduciary 
money,"  in  the  finances  of  any  country. 
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A  deeper  analysis  of  the  situation  reveals  the  logical  reason  for  the  transitory 
Interruption  of  the  gold  market  at  that  period:  The  offers  of  gold  drafts  for 
the  purchase  of  coffee,  the  principal  exportable  product  of  the  country,  were 
suddenly  discontinued,  resulting  in  a  susp^ision  for  a  few  days  of  shipments 
of  the  product  already  sold  and  ready  for  export.  This  cause,  having  been  re- 
moved shortly  afterwards,  the  economic  situation  became  normal,  and  the  rate 
of  exchange  rose  in  a  few  days.  If,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  exchange  has  not 
reached  the  standard  rate  of  16  pence  per  1,000  reis  (fixed  by  the  *'  Gaixa  de 
Conversfio  "),  the  reason  is  the  suspension  of  operation  of  said  "  Oaixa  de  Gon- 
versfto  "  by  the  Government  on  account  of  the  lack  of  gold  for  the  exchange  of 
the  convertible  bills.  The  lack  of  gold  is  due  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  en- 
trances of  the  metal  into  the  country,  which  was  caused  by  the  violent  reduc- 
tion of  28  per  cent  on  the  price  of  coffee,  the  decisive  supporter  of  Brazilian 
economy. 

This  will  be  a  good  opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of  those  interested  in 
these  questions  to  the  lack  of  proportion  existing  at  the  end  of  1914  between 
Brazilian  commercial  interchange  and  the  circulating  medium,  which  is,  evi- 
dently, the  instrument  for  the  interchange. 

In  1912  the  monetary  circulation  in  the  country  was  more  than  1,000,000 
contos,  of  which  610,000  was  in  paper  money  and  403,000  in  money  paper  con- 
vertible into  gold,  and  the  exports  of  the  country  amounted  to  1,120,000  contos. 
In  1914,  in  spite  of  the  noticeable  but  transitory  decline  in  price  of  exports,  the 
total  mass  was  only  a  little  below  the  average  of  the  preceding  years,  as  pre- 
viously shown.  Interstate  commerce  was  greatly  increased  as  a  result  of  the 
reduction  of  the  international  relations.  In  contrast  with  the  above  economic 
fact,  there  was  a  sudden  removal  from  the  monetary  circulation  of  more  than 
400,000  contos,  caused  by  the  enormous  withdrawals  of  gold  from  the  "  Gaixa 
de  Ck>nver8&o,"  followed  by  the  suspension  of  operation  of  said  '*  Gaixa  de  Gon- 
versfto,**  reducing  the  circulating  medium  to  the  600,000  of  paper  money.  The 
lack  of  proportion  was  evident 

The  convertible  circulation,  which  was  drained  from  the  country,  had  to  be 
replaced  by  some  means.  Otherwise  the  producing  organism  of  the  country 
would  be  derived  of  one  of  its  essential  functions — ^the  exchange  of  its  prod- 
ucts— due  to  the  absence  of  the  respective  organ,  the  coin. 

Lacking  the  good  money,  the  metallic  money  of  real  value,  which  the  fatality 
of  the  present  occurrence  on  the  planet  will  extrude  from  commerce,  while  it  will 
be  used  in  service  of  the  war,  only  one  thing  could  be  done— to  replace  the 
circulatory  function  of  the  Brazilian  production  with  a  nonconvertible  money. 

Lively  discussions  in  Gongress,  in  several  commercial  assemblies  throughout 
the  country,  and  in  the  press,  took  place  relative  to  a  first  fiduciary  issue  of 
250,000  contos.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  most  Judicious  opinions  favored 
the  idea  of  raising  the  amount  of  the  Issue  to  the  requirements  of  the  circula- 
tion, the  National  Gongress,  however,  authorized,  in  August,  an  Issue  of  250,000 
in  paper  money.  Very  soon,  however,  those  that  believed  this  amount  to  be  the 
quantum^that  the  country  needed  were  disillusioned  and  the  law  of  the  budget 
of  the  nation  (law  No.  2919  of  Dec.  31, 1914)  authorized  the  Government  to  issue 
paper  notes,  drawing  interest  payable  by  the  national  treasury.  Finally,  in 
August,  1915,  by  law  No.  2986,  the  executive  was  authorized  to  issue  bonds  to  re- 
place the  above  referred  paper  notes  and  350,000  contos  more  in  bills  of  the 
treasury  with  forced  course.  The  nonconvertible  circulation  authorized  in  the 
country  rose  thus,  to  1^200,000  contos  ($279,000,000  at  present  rate  of  exchange), 
small  part  of  which  relative  to  the  Issue  of  1914  having  already  been  cremated. 

Finally,  we  will  emphasize  this  point,  that,  in  spite  of  the  fiduciary  circula- 
tion having  been  doubled,  the  rate  of  exchange  shows  strong  tendencies  to  rise, 
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Stimulated  by  the  balance  of  international  trade,  which,  in  the  nine  first  months 
of  1915  was  greatly  favorable  to  Brazil,  rising  to  £18,719,000,  while  the  balances 
of  the  same  periods  in  1911,  1912,  1918,  and  1914  were,  respectively,  £4,807,000, 
£2,851,000,  £9,270,000  (deficit),  and  £8,942,000. 

Fweiffn  commerce  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  years  1911,  191S,  191Sf 

19U,  and  1915  in  £1,000  sterlinff. 


January..., 
Febnuuy.. 
Mareh....; 
April 

June 

July 

August. . . . 
September. 

Total 


Iflll 

[Balanoe, 
£14,807,000.] 


Ex- 
ports. 


4,140 
4,1M 
4,480 
4.180 
4,610 
3,735 
4,610 
6,088 
7,740 


48,681 


Im- 
ports. 


4,673 
4,336 
4,603 
4,067 
4,711 
8,916 
3,077 
4,387 
4,166 


38,734 


1912 

TBalanoe, 
£3,861,000.) 


Ex- 
ports. 


5,798 
5,630 
5,766 
4,403 
4,103 
4,914 
6,663 
4,970 
7,434 


48,460 


Im- 
ports. 


5,304 
4,404 
6,334 
4,701 
6,073 
4,831 
5,600 
5,286 
5,197 


46,600 


1913 

Deficit, 
£0^70,000.) 


Ex- 
ports. 


7,830 
5,661 
4,403 
3,615 
3,376 
3,003 
3,482 
5,288 
6,180 


42,487 


Im- 
ports. 


6,236 
6,854 
6,187 
6,860 
6,640 
6,806 
6,113 
6,300 
6,864 


61,767 


1914 

[Balance, 
£3,943,000.] 


Ex- 
ports. 


6,114 
6,166 
4,607 
4,136 
3,776 

3,749 
3,266 
1,380 
2,409 


84,671 


im- 
ports. 


4,781 
3,844 
3,783 
8,937 
3,887 
3,406 
3,220 
2,308 
1,624 


30,730 


1015 

[Balance, 
£13,719,000.] 


Ex- 
ports. 


4,803 
4,041 
6,880 
4,894 
8,063 
3,488 
3,188 
4,129 
4,221 


36,641 


Im- 
ports. 


1,685 
1,812 
2,408 
2,616 
2,761 
2,665 
2,718 
2,610 
2,673 


21,933 


The  preceding  table  is  a  convincing  argument  that  the  resources  of  the 
country,  in  the  near  future,  will  overcome  the  transitory  depression  now  being 
suffered. 

The  present  work  could  be  brought  to  an  ending  at  this  point  if  not  for  the 
necessity  of  adding  a  few  remarks  regarding  the  natural  and  repeated  confusion 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  effects  manifested  in  almost  every  country  when- 
ever, in  her  monetary  circulation,  fiduciary  money  is  injected.  The  recent 
shocks  suffered  by  the  finances  of  nearly  all  Latin  American  Republics,  follow- 
ing the  European  conflagration,  will  greatly  assist  the  study  of  this  subject 

During  the  first  days  that  followed  that  catastrophe  a  rapid  rise  in  the 
premium  of  gold  was  noticed,  such  rise  having,  however,  no  relation  to  the 
fiduciary  money  in  circulation  in  those  Bepublica  In  Brazil  the  premium  rose 
to  14  per  cent ;  in  Chile,  to  25  per  cent ;  in  Colombia,  to  11  per  cent ;  in  Peru, 
Equador,  and  Venezuela,  to  11  per  cent ;  in  Guatemala  it  attained  67  per  cent ; 
in  Costa  Rica,  56  per  cent ;  in  Salvador,  43  per  cent ;  in  Honduras,  S2  per  cent ; 
in  Nicaragua,  23  per  cent ;  and  in  Mexico,  81  per  cent ;  while  in  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  the  premium  of  gold  was  maintained  almost  stable.  The  abeve 
statistical  data  are  a  clear  proof  that  it  was  not  the  countries  of  fiduciary 
money  which  suffered  the  most  from  the  first  effects  of  the  retraction  of  the 
metal. 

The  reason  for  the  above-mentioned  effects  is  well  known:  Europe,  with  a 
third  of  the  area  and  three  times  the  population  of  the  American  Republics, 
buys  annually  from  them  more  than  12,000,000,000,  or  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  American  production.  Thirty  per  cent  of  European  merchant  ships  were 
suddenly  removed  from  commerce;  nearly  one-third  of  the  credits  arranged  in 
several  American  markets  for  the  purchase  of  their  products  were  canceled; 
gold  was  also  suddenly  deviated  from  the  normal  current  of  commerce,  and 
many  of  the  American  Republics  were  forced  to  use  as  a  temporary  relief  a 
moratorium. 

Only  few  countries,  those  in  which  food  products  form  the  bulk  of  their  ex- 
ports, such  as  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  were  free  from  these  depressive  causes. 
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Such  countries  maintained  their  finances  firm  and  did  not  need  to  use  their 
credit  with  new  issues  of  paper  mon^. 

Before  closing  we  will  call  the  attention  of  those  interested  to  the  results  of 
fiduciary  circulation  in  several  countries  which  in  abnormal  situations  had  to 
take  advantage  of  their  credits,  emphasizing  at  the  same  time  the  t&ct  that 
no  relation  as  yet  may  be  found  between  fiduciary  money  in  circulation  and  the 
fluctuations  of  value  of  the  metallic  money.  Such  a  study  should  be  of  value 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  rational  conclusions  from  occurrences  in  the  past 
and  will  assist  to  rebuke  the  inconsistent  and  tiresome  arguments  of  old 
theories. 

The  following  diagrams  clearly  show  the  absolute  lack  of  relation  between  the 
phenomena — ^''Premium  of  gold"  and  ''Fiduciary  circulation."  This  lack  of 
relation  is  noticed,  not  only  in  the  history  of  paper  money  In  Brazil,  but  also 
in  Russia,  England,  Italy,  United  States,  Austria,  Spain,  Greece,  and  Chile 
during  periods  aggregating  more  than  240  years. 

8I7FPLEMENT. 

Study  of  the  fiduciary  circulation  in  comparison  with  the  fiuctuations  in  the 
value  of  gold  in  sev^al  countries: 

1.  BrazU  from  1865  to  1914. 

2.  Russia  from  1800  to  1897. 
&  England  from  1800  to  1821. 
4.  Italy  from  1866  to  1883. 

6.  United  States  from  1862  to  1879. 

6.  Austria  from  1850  to  1876. 

7.  Chile  from  1898  to  1914. 

8.  Spain  from  1891  to  1910. 

9.  Greece  fi^m  1886  to  190a 

The  first  curve  (chart  No.  1)  shows  the  oscillation  of  the  exchange  in  Brazil 
during  50  years.  For  that  period  the  average  rate  was  18  pence  per  1,000  reis. 
The  diagram  shows  that  in  1889  and  before  the  advent  of  the  Republic  (Nov.  15, 
1889)  the  exchange  attained  the  maximum  rate  of  27|  pence  (paper  money  hav- 
ing a  premium  over  gold  of  2.2  per  cent).  The  minimum  exchange  rate  previous 
to  1889  is  shown  in  1868  (war  with  Paraguay),  the  rate  being  17  pence  per 
1,000  reis,  and  gold  having  therefore  a  premium  of  58  per  cent  over  par. 

During  the  20-year  period,  from  1869  to  1889,  the  curve  is  very  irregular, 
touching  widely  separated  maximums  and  minimums  and  crossing  the  hori- 
zontal line  in  various  steep  slopes.  Such  a  horizontal  line  would  represent  In  a 
plot  of  this  nature  a  line  of  financial  stability. 

If  we  compare  this  curve  of  exchange  with  that  of  fiduciary  circulation,  we 
will  see  that  during  the  period  1869  to  1889  the  curve  of  the  fiduciary  cir- 
culation is  nearly  uniformly  horizontal  in  contrast  with  the  marked  irregu- 
larity of  the  other.  The  nmTitw^m  amount  of  paper  in  circulation  in  that 
period,  which  occurred  in  1880^  was  216,677  contos,  and  the  minimum,  in  1874, 
was  188,094  contos,  the  total  variation  in  the  mass  of  paper  between  these 
extreme  limits  being  17  per  cent 

The  above  comparison  indicates  that  the  two  analyzed  phenomena  had  no 
connection  whatsoever. 
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«  From  1800  to  1914  (period  of  the  Republic)  there  seems  to  be  a  coincidence 

^  in  the  two  phenomena,  the  fiduciary  circulation  having  risen  in  nine  years 
(18^  to  1898)  from  183,117  contos  to  788,364  contos,  an  increase  of  605,187 
contos,  or  330  per  cent,  while  the  exchange  dropped  from  27  pence  to  6  pence ; 
the  premium  of  gold  rising  therefore  from  0  to  440  per  cent.  If,  however,  we 
do  not  limit  ourselves  to  a  simple  comparison  of  the  two  phenomena,  rate  of 
exchange  and  paper  money,  but  investigate  the  causes,  we  will  see  the  following : 

1.  In  1888  the  abolition  of  slavery  necessitated  a  reorganization  of  the  labor 
system,  causing  a  transitory  decrease  in  the  national  production,  which  re- 

':■        suited  in  a  decrease  of  the  amount  of  gold  entering  the  country. 

2.  A  profound  and  radical  political  reform  (proclamation  of  the  Republic) 
caused  a  restraint  in  the  shipment  of  gold  from  foreign  countries  until  a  reestab- 
lishment  of  credit  occurred. 

3.  Public  and  private  credit  was  greatly  expanded,  the  public  credit  being 
due  to  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  expenditures  and  the  private  credit 
due  to  the  organizations  of  numerous  new  enterprises,  which  resulted  in  the 
financial  crisis  of  1893  to  1898.  This  state  of  affairs  was  aggravated  by  suc- 
cessive issues  of  paper  money  by  the  Government  and  by  the  banks  to  replace 
the  gold  which  was  leaving  the  country. 

We  will  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  superabundance  of  paper  money  was  not 
the  only  factor  in  producing  the  phenomenon;  but  the  economic  and  political 
factors  above  mentioned  also  assisted. 

The  four  diagrams  of  chart  No.  2  represent  the  fluctuation  of  metallic  money 
in  comparison  with  the  circulation  of  paper  money  in  the  following  countries: 

(1)  Russia  from  1800  to  1897  (98  years) ;  (2)  England  from  1800  to  1821  (22 
years)  ;  (3)  Italy  from  1866  to  1883  (18  years) ;  (4)  United  States  from  1862  to 
1879  (18  years). 

1.  In  Russia  the  phenomenon  had  two  entirely  different  aspects.  From  1800  to 
1843  the  curves  representing  the  fluctuation  of  the  exchange  and  of  fiduciary 
circulation  look  somewhat  alike  at  first  sight  From  1853  to  1897  they  are  en- 
tirely contradictory,  showing  that  no  relation  existed  between  the  two  studied 
phenomena.  Even  in  the  first  43  years  in  spite  of  the  apparent  synthetic  analogy 
of  the  two  curves,  it  can  be  seen,  that  from  1817  to  1821,  the  amount  of  paper 
money  being  reduced  from  836  to  595,000,000  rubles  (26  per  cent),  the  premium 
of  silver  remained  stationary  (741  per  cent) ;  the  exchange  being  uninfluenced  by 
the  withdrawal  of  241,0(X),(X)0  rubles  from  the  fiduciary  circulation  in  the  short 
period  of  four  years;  and,  still  more,  at  the  end  of  this  first  cycle  (1843),  the 
fiduciary  circulation  was  raised  to  595,776,300  rubles  and  the  premium  of 
metallic  money  dropped  to  711  per  cent. 

In  the  second  studies  period  (1853  to  1897)  the  diagram  shows : 

(1)  Up  to  1857  the  fiduciary  circulation  having  been  raised  from  356,000,000 
to  735,(X)0,(X)0  rubles  (more  than  106  per  cent),  the  premium  of  gold  was  main- 
tained at  low  rates  (average  of  41  per  cent). 

(2)  From  1857  to  1864  the  fiduciary  circulation  was  reduced  from  735,000,000 
to  639,000,000  (a  reduction  of  96,000,000,  or  13  per  cent),  and  the  premium  of 
gold,  on  the  contrary,  rose  14  per  cent 

(3)  From  1866  to  1870  the  circulation  was  raised  from  631,000,000  to 
731,0(X),(XX)  rubles  (an  increase  of  90,000,(X)0,  or  14  per  cent),  the  exchange  being 
kept  almost  stationary,  nevertheless. 
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(4)  From  1807  to  1875,  in  spite  of  an  increase  of  76,000,000,  or  10  per  cent, 
In  paper  money,  the  premium  of  gold  dropped  more  than  75  per  cent. 

(5)  From  1875  to  1877  the  fiduciary  circulation  was  reduced  9,000,000;  the 
premium  of  gold  rose  116  per  cent — ^from  18  to  89  per  cent 

(6)  From  1877  to  1881  the  circulation  rose  from  788,000,000  to  1,181,000,000 
rubles — ^an  increase  of  843,000,000,  or  48  per  cent,  and  yet  the  premium  of  gold 
dropped  from  39  to  87  per  cent. 

(7)  Finally,  from  1881  to  1897,  the  diagram  shows  that  the  premium  of  gold 
dropped  from  87  per  cent  nearly  to  par,  the  mass  of  paper  in  circulation  being  the 
greatest  ever  in  existence,  rising  from  1,131,000,000  in  1881  to  1,133,000,000  in 
1886  and  to  1,146,000,000  in  1896. 

The  financial  history  of  Russia  in  almost  a  century  shows,  therefore,  an  en- 
tire independence,  and  sometimes  an  almost  complete  antithesis  of  the  two 
phenomena — the  circulation  of  fiduciary  money  and  the  premium  of  metallic 
money. 

2.  In  England  an  observation  of  the  occurrence  of  1800  to  1821  (22  years  of 
forced  course)  points  to  an  identical  conclusion.  The  premium  of  gold  was 
14  per  cent  in  1801  against  a  circulation  of  £14,566,000,000  and  dropped  to  7.6 
per  cent  in  1808,  when  the  circulation  rose  to  £15,988,000,000  (10  per  cent  more), 
after  having  passed  the  maximum  of  £17,097,000,000  in  1802.  From  1803  to 
1806  the  paper  money  in  circulation  was  increased  from  £15,983,000,000  to 
£21,027,000,000  (31  per  cent  more),  and  the  exchange  maintained  stationary. 
From  1806  to  1808  £8,916,000,000,  or  18  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  paper 
in  existence,  were  taken  out  of  circulation  and  the  exchange  continued  sta- 
tionary, the  premium  being  7.6  per  cent  From  1809  to  1810  an  exceptional  case 
occurred ;  the  pai>er  in  circulation  was  increased  from  £19,574,000,000  to  £24,- 
793,000,0(X)  (26  per  cent  more)  and  the  premium  of  gold  also  rose  21  per  cent 
But  in  the  following  period  (1811  to  1814),  in  spite  of  the  circulation  being 
maintained  almost  uniform  (between  £28,286,000,000  in  1811  and  £23,368,000,000 
in  1814),  the  rate  of  gold  rose  from  18  per  cent  to  the  maximum  of  40  per  cent, 
probably  due  to  the  grave  economic  perturbation  which  England  suffered  In 
consequence  of  the  continental  blockade  in  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

EiQually  impressive  is  the  analysis  of  the  two  phenomena  in  the  period,  1814 
to  1817,  in  which  paper  money  was  increased  from  £23,868,000,000  to  £29,- 
543,(XX),(XX)  (26  per  cent  more),  and  the  premium  of  gold  on  the  contrary 
decreased  from  40  per  cent  to  7.6  per  cent,  a  decrease  of  more  than  80  per  cent 

Therefore,  the  financial  history  of  England  also  confirms  that  the  two  func- 
tions now  being  studied  were  altogether  independent,  passing  in  many  cases 
through  entirely  diverging  values. 

3.  In  Italy,  also,  as  shown  in  diagram  No.  3,  exchange  and  paper  money  were 
almost  never  In  accordance.  The  fiduciary  circulation  was  raised  from  496,- 
000,000  of  lire  in  1866  to  841,000,000  In  1868— an  increase  of  70  per  c^t— and 
the  premium  of  metallic  money  only  varied  10  per  cent  From  1868  to  1869 
the  fiduciary  circulation  rose  again  to  849,000,000  lire,  and  gold  on  the  contrary 
'experienced  a  depreciation  of  almost  6  per  cent    Only  in  the  period  of  1871  to 

1873,  following  the  civil  war  from  which  the  new  Italy  sprung  up  united,  a 
transitory  coincidence  of  the  two  phenomena  may  be  seen:  The  drculatioo 
was  increased  to  1,454,000,000  lire,  and  the  premium  of  gold  rose  255  per  cent 
Soon  afterwards,  however,  the  two  functions  again  diverged,  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  from  1873  to  1881  the  amount  of  paper  money  was  increased  to 
1,660,000,000  (a  15  per  cent  Increase)  and  the  premium  of  gold  dropped  from 
14^  per  cent  nearly  to  par,  at  which  point  it  continued  until  the  law  of  April  7, 
1881,  abolished  the  forced  course,  and  the  country  returned  to  the  use  of 
metallic  money. 
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The  conclusion  obtained  from  the  study  of  the  phenomena  in  Italy  is  that 
the  currency  principle,  which  establishes  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between 
forced  course  and  exchange,  did  not  have  the  confirmation  of  the  facts. 

4.  Finally,  we  come  to  the  last  diagram  of  this  chart,  relative  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  1866,  at  the  end  of  the  War  of  Secession,  the  premium 
of  gold  had  attained  the  maximum  of  441  per  cent,  and  from  there  on  until 
the  resumption  act  of  January,  1875,  gold  dropped  considerably  in  value  in  a 
constant  march,  while  nonconvertible  money  was  maintained  between  the 
limits  of  $687,500,000  (minimum,  in  1868)  and  $787,590,000  (maximum,  in 
1875). 

To  recapitulate,  a  history  of  the  paper  money  studied  with  reference  to  these 
four  countries  and  embracing  periods  that  aggregate  a  period  of  156  years  of 
fiduciary  circulation  demonstrates  irrefutably .  the  entire  independence  of  the 
two  phenomena  represented  in  chart  No.  2. 

A  study  of  this  chart  shows  the  comparison  between  paper  money  and  ex- 
change in  the  following  countries:  (5)  Austria,  from  1850  to  1876  (27  years) ; 
(6)  Chile,  from  1898  to  1914  (16  years) ;  (7)  Spain,  from  1891  to  1910  (20 
years) ;  (8)  Greece,  from  1886  to  1908  (23  years).     (See  p.  424.) 

5.  A  comparison  of  the  paper  money  in  circulation  with  the  metallic  money 
in  Austria  during  27  years  of  fiduciary  circulation  does  not  lead  to  convictions 
contrary  to  those  that  were  deduced  from  the  study  of  other  countries.  The  pre- 
mium of  gold  began  to  rise  in  1850  from  19.87  per  cent  to  26  per  cent,  while  the 
circulation  was  being  reduced  18,000,000  krone.  From  1851  to  1853  gold  depre- 
ciated abruptly  from  26  to  10.62  per  cent,  while  the  circulation  was  only  reduced 
12  per  cent.  From  1853  to  1854  the  circulation  was  raised  to  767,000,000,  and  in 
that  year  the  premium  of  gold  rose  also  to  27f  per  cent,  the  war  of  1854  being 
one  of  the  causes  of  that  rise.  From  1854  to  1858  the  circulation  was  slightly 
altered— from  766,980,000  krone  to  740,090,000  krone— and,  nevertheless,  gold 
dropped  from  27f  per  cent  to  4.12  per  cent  In  the  three  following  years  up  to 
1861  the  premium  of  gold  rose  violently  through  the  values  4.12  per  cent,  20.62 
per  cent,  32.25  per  cent,  until  the  maximum  of  41i  per  cent,  and  while  the  in- 
crease in  circulation  did  not  exceed  28  per  cent.  In  the  periods  of  1861  to  1865 
and  1865  to  1867  there  was  a  similarity  in  the  action  of  the  two  phenomena : 
Paper  money  decreased  25  per  cent  and  the  premium  of  gold  almost  80  per  cent ; 
paper  money  decreased  25  per  cent  and  the  premium  rose  from  8.32  per  cent  to 
24.31  per  cent  during  the  war  between  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Italy.  Up  to  1873 
the  v^change  dropped  from  24.31  per  cent  to  8.14  per  cent — a  decrease  of  more  than 
16  per  cent— while  the  fiduciary  circulation  was  rising  to  the  maximum  of 
1,405,740,000  krone — a  rise  of  18  per  cent  in  flagrant  contrast  to  the  depreciation 
of  gold. 

In  Austria,  therefore,  only  by  exception  was  there  accordance  between  the 
two  phenomena,  and  then  only  in  abnormal  periods. 

6.  In  Chile  a  study  of  the  two  curves  is  still  more  impressive.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  fiduciary  circulation  was  being  maintained  at  a  constant  level  of 
50,000,000  pesos  from  1899  to  the  end  of  1904,  showing  a  noticeable  financial 
stability  during  that  seven-year  period,  gold  oscillated  most  extravagantly,  the 
diagram  attaining  violently  a  maximum  of  46  per  cent,  dropping  tlie  following; 
month  to  25  per  cent,  rising  again  to  49  per  cent  in  three  months,  and  falling  at 
last  to  2i  per  cent— minimum  rate  reached  in  December,  1900.  Up  to  1904,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  not  one  peso  was  added  to  the  circulation,  the  premium 
rose  from  2^  per  cent  in  January,  1901,  to  26  per  cent  in  1902,  dropping  after- 
wards to  71  per  cent  and  10  per  cent  in  1903,  then  rising  to  14  per  cent,  and 
finally  drqpping  to  13f  per  cent  in  January,  1905. 
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The  circulation  was  tlien  Increased  to  80.000,000  pesos  In  the  latter  part  of 
1004,  and  this  Increase  of  30.000,000.  or  60  per  cent,  waa  made  while  the  gold 
dropped  from  131  to  9  per  cent  at  the  beginning  of  190C,  and  this  year  cloeed 
with  the  premium  of  gold  of  22  per  cent. 


Camhio    e  circufacao    ^id7itriaj2a_ffn_v^^j^M^ 


nxes 
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Chart  No  3. — Erchavge  and  fiduciar]/  circulation  in  teveral  counlriet. 

A  few  Issues  of  paper  were  authorized  in  1906  to  the  value  of  40,000.000  pesos, 
BDd  the  premium  of  gold,  Instead  of  rising,  fell  slowly  to  17  per  cent  tn  August 
of  the  same  year.  As  a  result  of  the  destruction  of  nearly  all  of  the  cltj  and 
port  of  Valparaiso  by  the  earthquake,  the  rate  rose  violently  to  the  exceptional 
maximums  of  104  per  cent  In  the  latter  part  of  1907  and  108i  per  cent  In  April, 
1008.  dropping  In  the  following  years  to  an  average  of  38  per  cent 

The  results  In  Chile  offer  another  proof  of  the  Independence  of  the  two 
functions. 
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7.  The  diagrams  relative  to  Spain  for  the  years  1891  to  1910  show  that : 
(a)  From  1891  to  1894,  the  drculation  being  increased  from  747,000,000  to 

928,000,000  pesetas  (24  per  cent),  the  premium  of  gold  increased  about  170  per 
cent;  but — 

(5)  1884  to  1895,  while  the  circulation  was  increased  from  928,000,000  to 
949,000,000,  the  premium  of  gold  suffered  a  drop  of  25  per  cent 

(c)  From  1895  to  1897  the  paper  money  rose  to  1,034,000,000  pesetas  and  the 
premium  of  gold  passed  from  14.7  per  cent  to  29.5  per  cent. 

(d)  In  1898,  in  consequence  of  the  war  with  the  United  States,  gold  attained 
a  maximum  of  53.6  per  cent,  dropping  immediately  to  24.6  per  cent,  while  the 
circulation  was  increased  to  1,444,000,000  of  pesetas,  exceeding  by  410,000,000,  or 
40  per  cent,  the  amount  in  existence  in  1897. 

(e)  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  circulation  remained  stationary  from  1908 
on,  the  exchange  fell  to  7  per  cent  once  more,  showing  the  disaccordance  between 
the  two  phenomena. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  during  the  20  years  studied  relative  to  Spain,  the 
few  analogies  between  the  two  phenomena  are  greatly  outnumbered  by  the 
divergencies. 

8.  Finally,  the  study  relative  to  Greece  from  1886  to  1908  reveals  that  in  the 
first  period,  1886  to  1906,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  circulation  was  being 
maintained  at  an  average  of  128,000,000  drachmas,  from  a  maximum  of 
138,708,988  in  1892  and  a  minimum  of  108,761,500  in  1888,  the  premium  of  gold 
rose  in  profound  divergence  from  the  minimum  in  1886  to  the  maximum  of 
78  per  cent  in  1896  (an  increase  of  217  per  cent) ;  and  that  from  there  on,  even 
if  the  circulation  was  increased  from  122,000,000  to  145,000,000  drachtnas  (19 
per  cent),  the  premium  of  gold,  divergingly,  dropped  in  a  noticeable  way;  and 
even  in  the  years  1908,  1909,  and  1913,  the  circulation  being  still  more  than 
100,000,000,  the  premium  of  gold  took  on  successive  values  of  i  per  cent,  5  per 
cent,  and  15  per  cent. 

The  analysis  of  charts  2  and  3  clearly  demonstrates  the  complete  lack  of 
analogy  between  the  two  phenomena,  exchange  and  forced  course,  proving 
their  independence  of  action. 


LA  HACIENDA  PtBLICA  Y  EL  CR^DITO  DEL  PERt. 

For  ENRIQUB  RAMlREZ  QASTON, 
Miemhro  de  la  Sodedad  Oeogrdflca  de  Lima,  PerA, 

1. 

Para  Juzgar  con  criterio  econ5mico  el  actual  estado  de  la  hacienda  pttbllca 
peruana,  en  relaci6n  con  el  cr^dito,  menester  es  declarar  que  no  se  halla 
doctrinariamente  establecida  la  primera,  ni  el  segundo  cuenta  con  factores 
de  seguridad  viables  para  operaciones  de  gran  monto.  Ddbese  en  parte  a  su 
accidentada  polftica,  asi  como  a  sus  condiciones  sociales  y  econ6micas,  an- 
teriores  y  presentes. 

A  prop6sito  hay  que  recordar  que,  despu^  de  la  guerra  con  Chile,  el  Perd 
perdi6,  con  la  usurpaci5n  de  su  provincia  salitrera  primero,  y  la  oesi6n  del 
guano  y  los  ferrocarriles  a  sus  acreedores  despute,  lo  principal  de  sus  recursos. 

Por  haber  sido  ^etOB  suficientes  para  atender  estrechamente  al  presupuesto, 
descuid6  en  ese  tiempo  legislar  sobre  s61idos  y  duraderos  principles  y  pr&cticas 
de  creaci6n  de  riqueza,  esto  es,  sobre  la  participaci6n  de  los  asodados. 

Verdad,  que,  ensayos  hechos  en  este  orden,  tocaron  siempre  con  diflcultades 
provenientes  de  la  extensi6n  del  territorio,  como  por  la  escaaez  de  poblaci^n,  sa 
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dlversidad  de  condlciones  y  de  razas ;  y  la  f  alta  de  elementos  en  la  admlnistracidn 
para  dominar  proYechosamente  el  estableclmiento  de  medidas  conexas  con 
tales  serviclos;  pero  tampoco  debemos  desconocer  que  aquellas  InidatiYas  y 
ensayos  fracasados,  m&s  ban  contribuldo  a  desprestiglar  ^  deber  trlbutario, 
rest&ndole  importancia  y  derecho,  que  a  conceptuarlas  por  sus  aplicaciones  y 
BUS  reglas. 

Felizmente  el  Perd  cuenta  con  variadas  riquezas  naturales  explotables  y 
aprovecha  boy  la  amarga  experiencia  del  pasado  para  entrar  de  lleno  y  de 
acuerdo  con  industrlales,  en  el  aflanzamlento  de  su  bacienda,  mediante  la 
creacl6n  de  impuestoe,  con  los  que,  al  par  que  la  atenci6n  de  seryidos  pUbllcos, 
ba  de  consegulr  desarroUar  bleneetar  y  riqueza  pUblica  y  prlvada. 

Bs  permitido  suponerlo  asl,  ya  por  la  preparaci6n  de  algunas  de  sus  Indus- 
trias  como  por  las  conslderaclones  y  hecbos  que  en  seguida  se  exponen. 

El  vasto  territorio  de  que  dispone  el  Perd,  estA.  bafiado  por  el  Paclfico  en 
una  extension  de  2,000  mlllas ;  tiene  al  centro  el  m&s  seguro  y  bermoso  puerto 
del  Occldente  de  la  America  del  Sur,  el  Oallao,  a  1,800  de  la  boca  del  istmo  y 
765  del  de  su  extremo  norte. 

Dividen  el  territorio  tres  zonas  geogrdficas  bien  distintas;  la  Marftima  o  de 
Ck)sta,  la  Central  o  de  Sierra,  y  la  oriental,  de  bosques  y  rios  navegables* 
llamada  Montafia.  Estas  tres  regiones  tlenen  una  superficie  de  1,338,000  Km', 
despu^  de  la  dltima  delimitaci6n  con  el  Brasil  y  3,500,000  habitantes,  pobla- 
cidn  estimativamente  calculada,  distribuida  en  este  orden : 

Costa,  180,000  Km',  900,000  habitante»— blancos  y  mezclados. 

Sierra,  470,000  Km',  2,100,000  babitante»— Indios. 

Montafia,  688,000  Km',  500,000  babitantes— indios  y  mezclados. 

Predominafi  en  la  primera  la  agricultura,  lab  industrias,  las  sales,  el  carbdn 
el  petr61eo,  el  guano  (disponible  solo  para  la  agricultura  nacional  mientras  la 
Peruvian  Corporation  termina  pr6ximamente  la  extracci6n  de  un  saldo  de 
800,000  tons). 

La  segunda  regidn  del  llama  y  la  alpaca,  es  por  excelencla  minera  e  igual- 
mente  agrfcola;  y  la  dltima  por  sus  gomas,  maderas,  plantas  medidnales, 
tabaco,  marfll,  cacao,  etc 

La  exportaci6n  de  productos  en  el  pendltimo  afio,  segdn  la  Estadlstica,  da 
un  valor  de  Lp.  9,000,000  del  cual  corresponden  m&s  6  menos : 

A  la  Costa Lp—  4, 000, 000 

A  la  Sierra  (sdlo  minerales) "—  8,800,000 

A  la  Montafia "—1,200,000 

Diez    o    doce    afios    atr&s,    nuestros    ingresos 

eran Lp«-  1, 400, 000  hoy  Lp_-    2, 800, 000 

despu^  de  baber  llegado  en  1914  a  Lp.  8,500,000. 

El   monto   del    comercio   intemaclonal    ascen- 

dfa   a Lp_-  7, 000, 000  boy  Lp«-  15, 000, 000 

Bl  capital  de  los  Bancos  era  de "  .-      900,000   "     "  1,800,000 

Su  caja "  .-      573, 000   "     "  2, 304, 000 

Nuestros  ferrocarriles  tenfan  un  recorrido-Km_-         1, 590   "  Km_  3, 455 
Nuestras  principales  exportaciones : 

En  minerales Lp.      871, 000  hoy  Lp.  8, 838, 000 

En  algodones "       304,000,      "  1,565.000 

En  azdcares "    1,008,000,      "  1,413,000 

En  lanas  y  cueros "       488, 000,      "  1, 718, 000 

En  gomas "        670,000,      "  1,308,000 

En  petrdleo "         17, 000,      "  910, 000 

El  pequefio  comercio  maritime  de  cabotaje "    3, 042, 000,      "  4, 587, 000 
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Ck)ino  Indices  de  moyimiento  y  progreso  estas  cifras  lo  rerelan.  La  evolucidn 
ascendente  podr&  ser  diez  veoes  mayor,  gin  exagerar,  cuando  sea  un  hecho  la 
Inigaclto  de  la  Ckista,  se  hayan  conectado  unas  con  otras  vfas  f ^rreas  y  se 
lleve  adelante  la  de  Payta  al  Marafidn.  A  prop6slto  de  Irrlgacldn  puede  cltarse 
la  estadlstica  azncarera  de  1914  en  la  que  se  lee  que  los  fundos  azucareros 
tlenen  una  extension  de  204,515  hectAreas  pero  que  s61o  siembran  80,000  por 
carecer  de  agua  para  las  dem&s. 

IL 

La  hacienda  pdblica  del  Perd,  establedda  bajo  ^  regimen  de  la  descentrallza- 
cl6n  fiscal,  se  comparte,  segdn  ley  del  alio  1886,  entre  el  Gtoblemo,  las  Juntas  De- 
partamentales  y  las  Munlcipalldades,  subsldlariamente  las  Beneflcendas,  por 
correr  a  cargo  de  ellas  la  aslstenda  hospltalarla. 

SH  Poder  Legislative  vota  anualmente  el  Presupuesto  general,  esto  es,  ^ 
fiscal  y  el  de  las  Juntas  Departamentales ;  y  en  la  misma  forma  las  Juntas 
aprueban  los  presupuestos  municipales,  como  los  Prefectos  (1*  autoridad  polltica 
departmental)  los  de  las  Beneficencias,  exceptu&ndose  los  de*la  Munidpalidad 
y  Beneficencia  de  Lima  cuya  autorizaci6n  da  y  corresponde  por  ley  al  Qobierno. 

Las  Juntas  Departamentales  y  las  Munidpalidades  dlsponen  de  dertas  con- 
tribudones  directas,  aparte  algo  en  rentas  especiales ;  y  atienden  con  ellas  a  la 
higiene,  la  sanidad,  la  construcd6n  y  conseryad6n  de  ylas  terrestres,  de  sus 
respectivas  Jurisdicciones ;  quedando  a  cargo  del  Qobierno  los  servidos  corres- 
pondlentes  a  las  necesidades  del  Estado;  y  a  las  Beneflcendas  la  aslstenda 
iMwpitalarla. 

Segdn  ley  de  Presupuesto,  la  liquidaddn  definitiva  del  afio  flnanciero  de  cada 
instituci6n  se  derra  el  80  de  septlembre  sigulente  al  afio  fenecido.  Por  esta 
raz6n  y  por  haber  descenso  anormal  en  las  rentas,  e  Imprevisto  aumento  de  la 
deuda  fiotante  a  consecuencia  de  la  guerra  europea,  el  movimiento  financiero 
del  afio  1914,  no  revela  la  actual  8ituad6i)  econ6mica,  siendo  mAs  dtil,  como 
informad6n,  referirse  d  las  previsiones  del  legislador  para  1915. 

Va  pues  a  ser  revelada  la  hadenda  pfiblica,  en  cuanto  a  su  renta  y  su  gasto, 
con  areeglo  a  los  Presupuestos  del  presente  afio ;  y  respecto  de  su  cr^dito,  con 
8ujed6n  al  Mensaje  del  Presidente  de  la  Repdblica  a  las  GAmaras  en  Julio 
prdzimo  pasado. 

El  monto  de  la  renta  presupuesta  para  1915  ascendi6  a  la  suma  *.  Lp.  8, 024, 415 
Siendo: 

Fiscal Lp.  2, 847, 275 

Departamental 224, 976 

Municipal 820, 000 

De  beneficencias 282, 164 

Bl  gasto  se  eleva  a 8, 761, 209 

Correspondiendo  al  fiscal 2,984,069 

T  gasto  igual  a  la  renta  en  las  otras  institudones..  777, 140 
Besultando  un  d^cit  en  el  Presupuesto  fiscal, 

igual  a 186, 794 

Los  cr^ditos  representan I 7,568,956 

Lp.  6,611,869  del  T^oro  pdblico. 

De  las  Juntas  Departamentales 75, 668 

De  las  Munidpalidades  (Lima  y  Callao) 885,919 

De  Beneficendas   (Lima) 45, 500 

>  Lp.  6  £e  igual  10  toles  de  plata,  cada  quo  de  24  peniqnes. 
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Los  montos  ezpresados  los  constltnyen  en  el  primer  orden  las  slgolentes 
rentas: 


Ck)ntribuciones  indirectas 

Aduanas  

Alcoholes 

Mojonazgo 

Correos  y  Tel^grafos . 

Timbres  y  papel  timbrado . - 

AzUcar  ( consumo ) 

F<)sforos 

Derechos  consulares 

Varies 

Ck)ntrlbuclones  directas 

Predios 

Industrial 

Peruvian  corporation 

Alcabala 

Registro  de  Ik  propiedad  Inmueble 

PoUcla,  alumbrado 

Liquidacidn  de  ejerdcio  anterior 

Varies 

Monopolios  y  ezplotaciones 

Estancos — 

Sal - 

Tabaco 1 

Opio 

Alcohol  desnaturalizado 

Establecimlentos 

Loteria  de  la  Beneflcencia 

Dominios  del  Estado ^ 

Guano  (venta  para  la  agricultura  naclonal) 

Gontribucion  de  mlnas 

Inmuebles 

Intereses  de  la  Gaja  de  Dep6sitos 

Gomales  y  terrenes  de  Montaiia 

Muelles 

Varios 

Becursos  especiales 


Lp.  1, 683, 577 


Lp.  757, 880 

453,200 

00,000 

124,628 

75.000 

71,283 

22,686 

30,000 

8,850 

139,652 

93,568 

12,000 

30,000 

7,500 

307,011 

34,841 

8,679 


Total  de  rentas 

Lo8  gasios  se  dividen  <iH: 

Poder  Legislative 

Presidente  de  la  Repdblica  y  su  casa  militar 

Personal  administrative 

Justicia  y  Pelicfa 

Instruccidn 

Gulto 

Aslstencia  e  higlene 


262,242 
523,976 
14, 316 
19,500 
47,180 
84,250 


63,386 
41,348 
187,0^ 
6,000 
2,000 
3,200 
4,730 


Correos  y  Tel^grafos 

Obras  ptiblicas 

Defensa 

Pensienes 

Intereses  y  amortizaciones 


683,251 


901,464 


307,710 


148,413 


3, 624, 415 

97,9^ 

9,216 

474, 810 

404,793 

371,520 

17,366 
364,058 
105,855 
138,104 
674,191 
221,609 
420,902 
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Lo8  ffasto8  se  dividen  a«i— Ck>ntlnt&a. 

Monopolios  y  explotaciones Lp.  268, 886 

Otros  gastos 192, 457 


Total  de  gastos 3, 761, 209 


Asclende  la  deuda  del  Estado  a 7, 668, 956 

Por  estos  conceptos — EmprMitos  colocados  en  Europa  y  en  el  pais  a  saber, 

Deada   pdbllca Lp.  2, 153, 096 

Saldo  del  dhipr^tito  al  Estado  de  Lp.  1,200,000 

al  5  y  i% Lp.  1,110, 160 

Saldo  de  Lp.  200,000  empr^tito  de  1913  al 

Estado 85, 820 

Saldo  del  2*  empr^tlto  de  1914 196, 666 

Empr^tito  a  la  Municipalidad  de  Lima  5% 600, 000 

Saldo  del  empr^tito  de  Lp.  80,000  a  la  Janta 

Departamental  de  Lima  al  8% 60, 950 

Empr^tito  a  la  Municipalidad  del  Gallao 100, 000 

Deuda  flotante 4, 880, 886 

Liquidaci6n  de  ejercicioe  de  presupuesto— 

El  Estado 1, 178, 424 

Las  Juntas  departamentales 67,505 

La  Beneflcenda  de  Lima 626 


1,246,555 

Vales  del  Tesoro 139, 456 

a  los  Bancos — 

El  Tesoro  pr^tamo  autori- 

zado  por  ley Lp.  1, 117, 319 

La  Municipalidad  de  Lima..  16, 066 


1,133,405 


A  la  Ck)mpafiia  Recaudadora  de 
Impuestos — 

Bmpr&tito  al  7% 1,245,000 

Qiros  sobre  productos 245, 788 

Por   transferendas    de   ta- 

bacos 113,346 

Municipalidad  de  Lima 40,214 

1,644,348 

El  Estado  a  dlversos  acreedores 672, 250 

La  Beneilcencia  de  Lima 44, 872 


Deuda  consolidada 534, 974 

Vales  de  consolidad6n  de  responsabilidad  del 
Tesoro  de  1%  de  inters  Lp.  2,660,645  nomi- 
nales  cotizados  a  141% 885. 793 

Tftulos  amortizables  sin  interns  Lp.  711,715 
nomlnales  cotizados  a  10% 71,171 

Censos,  capellanias,  sus  intereses  y  cr^dltos 
dlversos  reconocldos  Lp  511,757  nomlnales 

cotizados  a  10% 51,176 

De  la  Municipalidad  de  Lima: 

CrMitos  del  ramo  de  proplos 17, 224 

CrMitos  de  la  InstltucWn  CJoncha 9, 610 
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El  Gongreso  aatoriz6  a  loe  Bancos  en  septiembre  de  1914  para  emitlr  en 
cheques  circulares  Lp.  2,500,000,  creando  al  mismo  tlempo  una  Junta  de 
Vigilancia  de  la  emisi6n. 

Los  Bancos  garantizan  la  parte  que  cada  uno  tome  de  la  emisl^n  entregando 
a  la  Junta: 

(a)  20%  en  oro  amonedado. 

(h)  30%  en  c^ulas  hipotecarias  por  su  Talor  nominal;  bonos  hipotecarios  en 
el  75%  de  su  valor ;  inmuebles  de  los  Bancos  situados  en  la  Reptlblica  por  el  75% 
de  su  valor;  crMitos  hipotecarioe  a  favor  de  los  Bancos  que  no  ezcedan  del 
50%  del  bien  hipotecado ;  los  Warrants  ezpedidos  por  los  almacenes  flscales ;  y 
el  resto  en  valores  comerdales  cotizables  y  documentos  de  cartera  aceptados 
por  la  Junta  de  Vigilancia  con  un  margen  de  80%  de  su  valor. 

Entre  los  valores  comerdales  y  documentos  de  cartera  no  se  incluyen  las 
obligaciones  flscales,  solamente,  si  el  pr^stamo  que  de  la  emlsi6n  hacen  al 
Gobierno  los  Bancos  (Lp.  500,000)  con  ca&tigo  de  30%  de  su  valor. 

La  situacl6n  de  los  cinco  bancos  establecidos  en  la  Reptlblica,  la  Oaja  de 
Ahorros  y  la  Caja  de  Dep6sitos  y  Ck)nsignadones  que  tomaron  parte  en  la  emi- 
si6n  era,  en  80  de  Junlo  de  1915  la  siguieifte: 

Acnvo. 

CaJa  y  oro  depositados Lp.  2, 304, 068 

Cartera  y  cuentas  corrlentes  deudoras 7,986,001 

Muebles  e  inmuebles 233, 891 

Varies  incluso  cobranzas 1,711,012 

12,234,970 

PASIVO. 

Capital  y  reservas Lp.  1, 838, 546 

Cheques  circulares  emltldos 2,322,335 

Cuentas  acreedoras,  dep6sitos  y  aceptadones 5, 226, 880 

Varies  incluso  cobranzas 2,852,209 

Lp.  12, 234. 970 

HL 

No  hay  inventarlos  de  bienes,  ni  dates  o  registros  que  consultar  para  conocer 
lo  que  la  naci6n  pos^. 

Exceptuando  los  ferrocarriles,  el  muelle  ddrsena  y  las  compafiias  nadonales 
de  recaudaci6n  de  impuestos,  la  salinera  y  la  peruana  de  vapores,  lo  demils  no 
se  conoce,  o  se  conoce  vagamente,  por  lo  que  se  limita  la  presente  exposici6n  a 
un  simple  enunciado  de  estos  y  a  detallar  solamente  lo  pertinente  de  los  pri- 
meros. 

Ferrocarriles, — ^El  trazo  general  segt&n  el  Ministerio  de  Fomento  es  de  7,369 
kil6metro8  de  los  que  3,023  kilometres  estAn  en  explotad6n ;  232  klK^metros  en 
construcci6n ;  3,384  kil6metros  estudiados ;  740  kil6metros  en  proyecto. 

Una  compaflla  inglesa  denominada  "The  Peruvian  Corporation,"  usufructtUi 
1,710  ki]6metros.  Esta  sociedad  adquiri<3  el  derecho  de  explotar  los  ferrocarriles 
del  Estado  por  contratos  cuyo  origen  es  el  siguiente: 

A11&  por  los  afios  de  1869,  1870  y  1872  el  Perti  contrat6,  respectivamente,  un 
empr^tito  en  esos  afios  para  construir  ferrocarriles  entre  Pisco  e  lea,  Lima  y 
Oroya,  MoUendo  y  Arequipa  dando  como  garantfa  los  guanos  del  Pacffico  y  los 
nitratos  de  TarapacA.,  por  el  monto  de  aquellos  emprdstitos  ascendentes  & 
Lp.  33,000,000  nominales. 
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Sobrevlene  en  1879  la  guerra,  provocada  por  Chile  a  Bolivia  en  la  que  el 
Peril  toma  parte  como  aliada  de  ^ta,  y,  victorioso  Chile,  adu^fiase  de  TarapacA, 
centro  de  los  nitratos,  neg&ndose  a  reconocer  a  los  acreedores  del  Perti  el  per- 
fecto  derecho  de  dejar  afectas  a  la  Fesponsabilidad  las  salitreras.  Como  los 
tenedores  de  bonos  se  negaron,  a  su  vez,  a  gestionar  la  garantia  debida,  el  Perd, 
desangrado,  desposefdo,  arruinado,  hubo  de  resignarse  a  nn  mayor  sacrifldo 
y  tratar  con  sus  acreedores  la  cancelacidn  de  su  deuda  externa. 

Fn^  en  11  de  enero  de  1890,  cuando  los  arreglos  quedaron  termlnados  por 
escritura  pdblica  y  el  Perd  libre  de  su  deuda  externa  ba}»  estas  principales 
condiciones:  (memoria  del  Ministerio  de  Hacienda  1890). 

Cancelaci6n  por  la  Peruvian  (entonces  tenedores  de  bonos)  de  las  deudas 
de  1869, 1870  y  1872  a  cambio  de  entrega  de  los  ferrocarrlles  por  66  afios  (1,254 
Km. — ^10  Ifneas). 

Cesidn  gratufta  de  todas  las  obras  construfdas  y  los  terrenos  flscales  dis- 
ponibles  y  necesarios  para  el  uso  de  las  Ifneas,  con  eviccidn  y  saneamiento  de 
parte  del  Gobierno. 

Uso  gratufto  de  los  muelles  y  llberacldn  de  derechos  aduaneros  para  su 
material  importado  y  su  carbiSn. 

Explotaci^n  por  su  propia  cuenta  de  las  Hneas  telegr&ficas  que  existan  y 
deban  existir  en  las  vias  entregadas,  lo  mismo  que  por  el  tel^fono. 

Cesidn  de  los  derechos  del  Gobierno,  bajo  responsabllidad  de  los  Tenedores, 
contra  constructores  y  poseedores  presentes  y  pasados  de  los  ferrocarrlles. 

Propiedad  de  las  naves  del  Gobierno  que  navegan  en  el  Lago  Titicaca ;  derecho 
de  tr&fico  libre  y  concesidn  del  agua  de  Arequipa  a  MoUendo  para  las  necesi- 
dades  de  la  Ifnea. 

Cesidn  gratufta  de  3,000,000  de  toneladas  inglesas  del  guano  existente  en  el 
territorio,  rebajadas  d  2,000,000  si  no  se  concluye  la  Ifnea  de  Sicuanf  al 
Cuzco. 

Mientras  los  Tenedores  no  hayan  extrafdo  la  cantidad  estipulada,  el  Gobierno, 
no  podr&  vender,  exi)ortar  ni  permitir  esto  &  nadie,  solo  tomar  el  necesario 
para  la  agricultura  nacional. 

Cesi6n  del  guano  a  que  el  €k>bierno  del  Perd  tenga  derecho  sobre  lo  negociado 
por  Chile  durante  la  explotacidn  por  este. 

Pago  del  Perd  a  los  Tenedores  de  83  anualidades  de  Lp.  80,000  cada  una. 

Autorizaddn  para  que  los  Tenedores  levanten  uno  o  m&B  emprtetitos  hasta 
Lp.  6,000,000  con  garantfa  del  guano  y  los  ferrocarrlles,  para  prolongar  los 
ferrocarrlles,  construfr  nuevas  Ifneas,  etc 

Exenci6n  del  pago  de  timbres. 

Por  consecuencia  del  traspaso  de  los  derechos  del  Perd  al  guano  vendido  por 
Chile,  los  Tenedores  percibieron  de  esta  Repdblica  en  total  Lp.  1,047,709.818 
(Memoria  dtada). 

Irregularidades  de  una  y  otra  parte  en  el  curso  de  dicho  contrato,  dieron 
lugar  a  otro  de  transacci6n,  modificatorio,  en  parte,  del  anterior.  En  este, 
celebrado  el  20  de  Junio  de  1907  se  establece : 

Dejar  sin  lugar  todas  y  cualquiera  falta,  reclamacldn,  etc.  por  una  y  otra 
parte. 

Prorrogar  por  17  afios,  despu^  de  los  66  pactados,  la  duracidn  del  contrato 
que  terminar&  en  1973. 

La  Peruvian  (organizada  por  los  Tenedores  en  Mayo  de  1890)  se  compromete 
a  construfr  800  kildmetros  de  ferrocarril  en  lugar  de  los  160  que  debid  con- 
strufr y  no  construyd. 

La  Peruvian  pagarA  al  ESstado  los  gastos  bechos  en  las  construcciones  de 
Oroya  a  Huari,  Sicuanf  a  (I!hecacupe,  Huarl  a  Huancayo,  Chegacupi  al  Cuzco. 
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EH  Estado  pagarft  a  la  PeruTian  durante  90  afios  a  partir  de  1907  una  annali- 
dad  de  Lp.  80,000  en  mensoalidades  de  Lp.  6,006  del  impoesto  al  azdcar. 

La  PeruTian  pagarft  en  caotas  trimestrales  por  omtribodones :  12,000  Lp.  de 
1907  a  1917;  15,000  de  1917  a  1927;  20,000  de  1927  a  1937. 

Durante  la  prdiroga  de  17  alioa,  el  Per6  percibirA  50%  de  los  productos  netos 
de  los  ferrocanUes  y  yapores  dd  Lago  Titicaca  y  de  las  prolongaciones  que 
constmyese. 

Uuette  y  ddrten^ — Propledad  boy  de  una  Sociedad  francesa ;  se  inyiiti6  segAn 
informes  60,000,000  de  francos.  La  doraddn  de  este  contrato  fn4  por  60  afios, 
de  los  cuales  25  de  derecho  coa  exdnsiva  Tenddos  en  1912  y  el  resto  de  simple 
explotaci^n  que  vencerAn  en  1937  pasando  entonces  a  ser  propiedad  del  Estado. 

Explotadonet  y  monopolio9. — ^El  capital  en  tabacos  r^resenta,  Lp.  70,766; 
el  de  compra  en  opio,  2,067;  las  inTersiones  en  el  estanco  del  alcobol  desna- 
toralizado,  54264;  las  mismas  esi  la  sal,  52,000. 

CompatUa  peruana  de  vapore$. — Posee  el  Gobi^mo  en  esta  compafUa  en 
acciones,  Lp.  96,000;  pero  la  sabvenci<Mia  por  ley  con  una  anualidad  de  L^ 
52,000. 

Irrigad&n  del  Voile  de  Chira  (Piura). — Garantisa  el  Estado  a  esta  Ck>nipalila 
el  5%  de  inters  anual  y  amortizaci6n  proporcional  del  capital  en  90  alios  no 
pasando  de  Lp.  11,000  al  afio. 

La  compafila  al  liquidar  sus  utilidades  reembolsarA  al  Estado  las  sumas  que 
baya  pagado  el  afio  anterior  por  intereses  y  amortlzaciones. 

Lineas  telegrd/lca*  y  telef<Mcas, — ^La  red  teiegr&fica  alcanza  una  extensi6n*de 
12,635  kil6metros,  perteneciendo  a  la  Peruvian  2,219  kil6metros. 

Las  Ifneas  telef6nicas  de  particulares  miden  13,684  klldnietros,  las  del  Gobi- 
emo  296  kil6metros. 

MuellcM  fUcales. — Con  excepci^n  de  los  de  Eteu  y  Tambo  de  Mora,  los  ex- 
istentes  de  propiedad  del  Estado  estAn  en  arrendamiento  simple  y  produces 
Lp.  3,200,  se  ignora  su  costo. 

Posee  el  Estado  entre  otros  mucbos  inmuebles  los  dos  locales  de  las 
C&maras,  el  Palacio  de  Gobierno,  el  de  Justicia,  el  de  la  Exposici6n,  el  local 
de  los  Ministerios  de  Fomento  y  de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  la  Penitenciaria  y 
Gdrceles  de  hombres  y  mujeres,  varios  cuarteles,  los  locales  universitarios,  la 
Casa  de  Gorreos  y  Tel^rafos,  los  locales  donde  fundonan  las  Escuelas  de  In- 
genleros,  de  Agricultura,  de  Artes  y  Oficios,  la  Aduana,  los  almacenes  flscales 
y  dep6sitos  del  trigo  y  de  explosivos,  el  de  la  Biblioteca  y  la  Sociedad  Geogr&fica, 
la  bacienda  de  Santa  Beatriz,  la  Casa  de  Moneda,  el  Instituto  Nadonal  de 
Vacuna,  el  laboratorio,  la  Escuda  Correccional  y  el  de  Medidna. 

IV. 

Tbibx7taci6n  t  Monsda. 

ICONEDA. 

La  de  cnrso  legal  y  valor  cancelatorio  es  la  (l4>.)  libra  peruana  oro  igual  &i 
peso  y  ley  a  la  £e.  y  representa  el  valor  de  dies  soles  de  plata,  cada  uno  de  24 
penlques. 

La  moneda  de  plata  es  el  sol  de  100  centavos,  el  1/2  y  el  1/5  de  sol,  d  lAO 
dinero  y  1/2  dinero,  todas  las  piezas  de  9/10  fino  con  toleranda  de  8  mil^simos 
en  la  ley. 

La  moneda  de  cobre  es  de  2  y  1  centavos  correspondiendo  d  valor  al  de  la 
materia  y  predo  de  fabricaddn. 
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IMFUESTOS  FISCALES. 

De  Aduanas, — El  gravamen  segdn  la  tarlfa  de  importaci^n  y  exportaddn  es 
por  derechos  especfflcos. 

El  tlix)  gravado  es  la  unidad  decimal.  Aproximadamente  se  puede  tener  idea 
del  gravamen  especlfico  por  las  tasas  de  la  tarlfa  anterior  que  han  servldo  de 
base  a  la  actual  para  fijar  sobre  la  nueva  el  derecho  especlfico  a  cada  mercaderfa. 

Las  tasas  impuestas  i)or  la  anterior  tabla  eran : 

Vinos  y  licores,  65%  del  valor  de  factnra  en  Aduana. 

Muebles  y  artfculos  eosturados,  45%  del  valor  de  factnra  en  Aduana. 

Telas  de  toda  clase,  40%  del  valor  de  factura  en  Aduana. 

Artfculos  no  conclufdos,  20%  del  valor  de  factura  en  Aduana. 

Herramientas,  10%  del  valor  de  factura  en  Aduana. 

Joyeria  y  piedras  flnas,  3%  del  valor  de  factura  en  Aduana. 

Los  dem&s  y  no  mencionados,  40%  del  valor  de  factura  en  Aduana. 

Sobretasa,  10%  en  el  Callao,  2%  en  Payta,  Salaverry,  Pisco  y  Eten. 

En  ezportaci6n : 

Toda  goma  por  Iquitos  8%. 

Madre  de  Dlos  y  afluentes,  2%  vallendo  de  25  a  36  peniques,  4%  de  87  a  48, 
6%  de  49  adelante. 

Oro  en  pasta  y  en  polvo  3%  sobre  el  valor. 

Por  ley  reciente  a  consecuencia  de  la  guerra  y  mientras  dure  los  productos  de 
la  agricultura  a  saber  :^ 

AzUcar  y  demds  productos  de  la  cafia  6  peniques  por  qq  de  100  lb"  espafiolas 
cuando  el  precio  del  azdcar  de  96%  de  polarizaci6n  se  cotice  desde  11/6  chelines 
en  el  puerto  de  embarque. 

Algoddn  por  qq  espafiol  peso  bruto  a  bordo  en  el  puerto  de  embarque : 

Bl  dspero  de  Piura, — ^A  partir  de  7 1/2  peniques  por  libra,  7 1/2  peniques  por 
qq  de  100  lb'  espafiolas.  Por  cada  medio  penique  de  mayor  precio,  en  libra,  se 
aumentarft  el  impuesto  en  2 1/2  peniques  por  qq. 

El  9emM9pero  y  tnetafl/L — Valiendo  7  peniques  por  libra,  se  cobrar&  5  peniques 
por  qq,  elev&ndose  21/2  peniques  por  qq  por  cada  1/2  penique  de  aumento  en 
la  cotizaci6n. 

El  algoddn  suave, — ^A  partir  de  5 1/2  d  6/8  peniques  por  libra,  6  peniques  por 
qq  de  100  lb"  espafiolas.  Subiendo  el  precio  desde  7  3/4  peniques  por  libra,  dos 
cbelines. 

Para  los  algodones  pardo  y  amarillo,  manchados,  se  adoptarA  el  tipo  de  coti- 
zaci6n  en  Liverpool.  » 

LofkM.— 4javada  de  1a.  de  Arequipa,  2  chelines  por  qq  espafiol  de  100  libras 
peso  bruto  a  partir  de  la  cotizaci6n  en  Liverpool  de  11  peniques. 

Cuerot, — ^De  res,  fresco  8/4  penique  el  kilo. 

Son  libres  de  derechos  los  productos  del  Brasil  por  el  Amazonas  ezceptuado 
el  Yavarf;  los  que  importen  el  Cuerpo  Diplom&tico,  institudones  ptlblicas  de 
culto  y  beneficencla,  bomberos,  sociedades  de  tiro  y  mdquinas  para  industrias, 
titiles,  etc 

Se  prohibe  importar  conservas  allmenticias  con  Acido  b6rico ;  p61vora,  armas, 
municiones  sin  licencia  del  Gobierno,  opio,  sal  y  tabacos  estancados. 

Para  el  desembarque,  almacenaje  en  Aduanas  de  dep6sito,  (Callao,  Payta, 
Mollendo  e  Iquitos)  y  despacho  de  la  mercaderfa  en  aduana,  se  paga  el  servicio 
cansado  segtin  tarlfas  en  cada  uno.  El  papel  para  aduanas  es  de  20  y  40  ct*  la 
foja  y  los  timbres  conforme  a  la  escala  indicada  en  el  aparte — timbres—. 

>  BzccptoadM  de  impiiestOB  lot  que  so  ezporten  por  IqixltM  y  Madre  de  Dloe. 
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En  los  apartes  NaTes,  Derechos  Gonsulares,  Faros  y  Capitanfas  se  trata  de 
lo  coDcerniente  a  los  grav&nieiies  respectlTos  reladonados  con  el  oomerdo  y  el 
tr&fico  maritlmo ;  y  en  el  denominado  Marina  Mercante  las  firanqiiicias  que  se 
coDceden  a  la  Marina  NadonaL 

Naves, — Vedse  adem&s  Derechos  Ck)nsulare8,  Faro,  Capitanfas,  Registro  Mer- 
cantil  y  franqoicias  a  la  Marina  Nadonal  Mercante. 

Maniflestos  por  mayor  no  siendo  de  itinerarlo  S/.  5  c/.  ejemplar. 

Maniflestos  de  itinerarlo  S/.  2, 

Maniflestos  de  buques  de  lastre  de  mAs  de  10  T.  S/.  1. 

40  Ot'.  por  tonelada  de  r^;istro  semestralmente  a  los  buqnes  que  ^itran  al 
Oallao  como  derechos  de  hospital  para  la  Beneflcencia  del  lugar. 

Derechos  Consnlares  (en  soles  de  48  peniques). — Gertificaci6n  de  factnrti 
consulares  1  %  sobre  el  monto  declarado/ 

Despachos  de  naves,  2  ct'.  el  1*'.  puerto  de  un  pais,  los  dem&s  del  mismo  u 
otra  naci6n  1  ct*.  por  tonelada  de  registro. 

Intervend6n  en  pr^tamos  o  venta  de  mercaderfas,  1/2  %  hasta  S/.  4,000, 
pasando  de  esta  suma  1/4  %. 

Certiflcaci6n  de  sobordos,  despachos  2  y  1  centavos. 

Patente  de  sanidad  2  centavos  por  tonelada  de  registro. 

Por  otros  actos,  derechos  varios,  desde  50  ct'.  hasta  S/.5  s^^n  elloa. 

Faro, — Vapores  de  itinerarlo  1/2  centavo  por  tonelada  de  registro. 

Buqnes  y  vapores  a  su  arribo  2  ct'.  por  tonelada  de  registro.  En  uno  y  otro 
caso,  donde  hay  faro. 

CapitanioM.— For  lioenda  de  iolida  de  naves  se  paga  segtin  tonelaje  y  puertos, 
S/.  4-2  y  1 ;  por  derechos  de  rol— por  el  roL  S/.  1-0.75  y  0.50 ;  derechos  de  venta 
de  embarcaciones,  S/.  5 ;  depositee  de  pat&nte,"S/.  4 ;  derechos  de  matrfcala,  S/. 
6-3  y  1 ;  derechos  por  certiflcados  del  Gapit&n  del  puerto,  S/.  4 ;  derechos  por 
matrfcula  personal  cada  seis  meses,  S/.  0.50 ;  el  dlque  fiotante  paga  al  aemestre, 
Lp.  4 ;  por  las  embarcaciones  que  reciba  de  hasta  850  toneladas. 

De  timbres. — Son  fijos  y  volantes  de  uno  y  cinco  soles  y  de  dos,  dies  j  velnti- 
cinco  centavos. 

Se  pone  timbre  en  maniflestos  de  buques  y  p61izas  de  Aduana,  (V — ^Impuestos 
&  las  naves)  y  en  todo  documento  privado  en  este  orden: 

En  los  cheques  bancarios — 2  centavos. — ^En  cada  hoja  de  los  libros  a  que  se 
reflere  el  articulo  33  del  C6digo  de  Gomercio  2  centavos. 

C^dulas  hipotecarias — ^20  centavos  cada  10  Lp. 

En  los  documentos  privados  papel  de  timbre  fljo  hasta  de  2  Lp.  el  de  2  c^k- 
tavos ;  de  m&s  de  2  &  50  Lp.  el  de  10  centavos ;  de  pi^  de  50  &  100  Lp.  el  de  25 
centavos.  • 

Excediendo  de  100  Lp.,  timbre  volante  de  10  ct'.  por  fracci6n  que  no  exoeda 
de  Lp.  50  y  de  25  ct'.  por  cada  100  Lp.  o  fracci6n  mayor  de  50  Jjp, 

En  p6lizas  de  seguro  contra  incendio. — ^10  ct'.  de  2  a  10  Lp. ;  25  ct'.  de  mas  de 
10  Lp.  hasta  50  Lp. ;  50  ct'.  de  mAs  de  50  Lp.  hasta  100  Lp. ;  S/.  1.00  ct*.  por 
mayores  de  100  y  proporcionalmente  a  la  escala  anterior  las  fracdones. 

En  pdlizas  de  Aduana, — ^De  trasbordo  y  reembarque  25  d'. ;  de  despacho  y 
de  ezplotaci6n  10  ct*. 

Papel  seUado, — ^Para  los  uses  que  determina  la  ley  se  emplean  los  signlentes 
sellos :  1'  de  S/.  0.05  foja ;  2^*  de  S/.  0.10  foja ;  3*  de  S/.  0.20  foja ;  4*  de  S/. 
0.50  foja ;  5'  de  S/.  1.00  foja ;  6'  de  S/.  3.00  foja ;  7*  de  oflcio  gratis. 

Papel  de  multas, — ^Para  i)enar  las  infracciones  reglamentarias  de  los  servicios 
institucionales,  se  expiden  las  multas  en  papel  especial  de  los  siguientes  sellos, 

^Lo«  derechon  coniuUtres  en  el  Bcnador,  Chile  y  Colombia  ee  pagan  en  aolei  de  24 
penlqnee. 
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pagando  al  fisco  la  Institucidn  que  lo  usa  en  esta  forma :  Sello  1**  de  0.10  foja — 
coBto  0.01 ;  sello  2"  de  0.20  foJa— costo  0.02 ;  sello  3*  de  0.50  f oja— costo  0.03 ; 
sello  4*  de  1.00  foJa — costo  0.04 ;  sello  &"  de  5.00  foja — costo  0.05 ;  sello  O""  de 
10.00  foJa— costo  0.10. 

Registro  mercantU, — Se  grava  la  inscripci6n  de  ua  comerdante  por  una  sola 
Tez  con  la  i  parte  de  lo  que  semestralmente  abona  por  contribuci6n  Industrial 
o  de  patente. 

Las  inscripciones  de  tftulos,  capitulaciones  matrimonales  y  patentes  de 
invento  S/.  5  y  1  o  2  soles  segtin  por  sooiedades,  naves,  constanda  de  dep6sitos, 
dotes,  poderes  y  toda  otra  inscripcldn.  Si  la  inscripci6n  se  registra  adem&s  en 
el  Registro  de  propiedad  se  cobra  la  mitad  de  estos  derechos. 

Registro  de  la  propiedad  inmueble, — 2%  de  la  renta  vitalicia,  dote  sobre 
inmueble  procedente  de  extra  fio  a  la  dotada ;  1%  la  dote  sobre  bienes  muebles, 
ventas,  donad^n  o  traspaso  de  capitales  y  el  capital  para  constituir  sodedades ; 
i%  de  dote  en  dinero,  mutuo,  deuda,  sodedades  an6nimas,  adelantos,  censos, 
capellanfas,  transferendas  de  dominio. 

Marcos  de  fdbrica  y  privilegios. — Marca  nadonal,  S/.  12.60;  marca  ex- 
tranjera,  S/.  50.00 ;  privilegios,  S/.  50.00 ;  si  el  descubrimiento  es  nadonal  paga 
'  ademAs  a  cada  perito  nombrado,  S/.  25.00 ;  y  si  es  extranjero,  S/.  50.00. 

Chiano  para  la  agrioultura  nadonal. — ^Tres  soles  por  unidad  de  nitr6geno. 

Contribuci&n  sobre  la  renta, — Se  cobra  el  5%*  sobre  el  80%  de  la  renta= 
sea  el  4%  sobre  el  total  que  producen  capitales  a  mutuo,  valores  en  obligadones 
de  instituciones  y  empresas,  letras  hipotecarias  y  documentos  semejantes. 

Oonirihuoidn  de  minas. — Se  cobra  S/.  15  al  sennestre  por  cada  pertenenda  de 
exten8i6n  mAxlma  de  snperflde  de  40,000  metros  cuadradoe.  Bn  el  presente 
afio  vence  la  exoneraci^n  de  impuestos  por  25  afios  de  que  gosaba  la  mineria 
Actualmente  se  discute  establecer  un  m6dico  impuesto. 

Loe  yadmientos  de  nitrates  y  sales  son  propiedad  del  Estado  segdn  ley  del  8 
de  enero  de  1904 ;  queda  con  esta  ley  modificada  la  de  22  de  didembre  de  1888. 

Contribuoi&n  industrial  y  de  patentes. — Es  el  5%*  sobre  la  utilldad  de  una 
profesl^n  o  industria  que  exceda  de  S/.  200  al  afio,  se  paga  por  semestres. 

El  producto  de  esta  contribud6n  por  Lima  y  Gallao  es  de  rentas  generates,  lo 
demAs  pertenece  a  las  Juntas  Departamentales. 

Correos. — Cartas  pasando  el  istmo  c/.  15  gramos,  12  ct' ;  no  pasAndolo  10  ct' ; 
periMicos  pasando  el  istmo  c/.  50  gramos,  4  ct' ;  no  pasAndolo  8  ct' ;  muestras 
peso  mAzimo  8G0  gnunoSt  por  c/.  50  gramos  6  ct'. 

Oertiflcad6n  y  ayiso  recepd6n  10  ct'  la  piesa. 

Peri^^dioos  para  Boliyia,  via  Moliendo,  gratis. 

Oartas  inra  los  paises  sudamericanos,  los  primeros  20  gramos,  6  ct',  los  demAs 
4ct'. 

IMarios  y  pubUcadones  c/.  100  gramos  1  centavo. 

Bncomiendas,  B.  E.  U.  U.,  los  460  gramos  50  ct';  Bolivia  por  500  gramos 
40  c/. ;  500  excedentes  20  ct* — Otroe  pafses  hasta  5  kilos  mfnimo  S/.  1.10  mftximo 
S/.  5.00. 

TMgrafos. — ^Hasta  10  pelabras  40  cf ,  cada  palabra  mAs  4  ct* 

A  la  Montafia  hasta  10  palabras  80  cf,  cada  palabra  mAs  6  ct* 

Servieio  radiogrd/U}0. — ^De  loe  buques  a  Lima  y  Gallao  1  a  10  palabras  50  ct*, 
cada  una  mAs  5  ct'  mAs  la  tarifa  telegrAfica.  En  otro  idioma  que  el  espafiol  el 
doble. 

>  Durante  el  alio  1915  ee  aameiittt  el  tipo  a  6%. 

"Dwaiite  al  alio  1916  lae  patentee  de  Lima  y  el  Callao  se  gravan  con  el  7%  en  Ingar 
de  6%. 
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De  los  mismos  a  las  estaciones  inaldmbricas :  En  eepafiol  a  la  Montafla  1  a 
10  palabras  S/.  2.40,  cada  palabra  excedeiite  24  centavos.  En  otro  idioma  el 
doble,  m&s  la  tarifa  telegrdflca  en  ambos  casos. 

Sistefiia  Telefunken. — 1  a  10  palabras  S/.  1.75,  cada  una  mis  18  centavoa. 

SUtema  Marconi. — Cada  palabra  17  centavos. 

IMPXJE8T08  AL  CON  SUMO. 

Alcoholes. — Producci6n  nacional.  Alcohol  de  uva  litro  100**  Gay  Lnasac 
S/.  0.27  costa ;  alcohol  absolute  Utro  100**  Gay  Lussac  costa  S/.  0.50,  SA  0.40 
sierra.    Proporclonalmente  los  de  menor  graduaci6n. 

Vino  natural  1  ct*  Utro ;  vineta  5  ct*  Utro ;  cerveza  2  ct*  litro. 

Produccidn  extranjera, — Cerveza,  litro,  8  ct* ;  bebldas  alcoh6Ucas  de  cualquier 
graduaci6n  litro,  86  ct*;  vinos  tintos  y  blancos  superlores,  litro,  50  ct*;  vinos 

tintos  y  blancos  Inferiores,  litro,  40  ct* ;  astl  y  espumosos,  litro,  80  ct*. 

^    .  Sierra  o 

Azucar:  Costa.   Montafla. 

Aziicar  blanca  de  primer  caldo K 0. 04       0. 08 

Aztlcar  moscabada,  concreto K—    0.02        O.Oli 

Chancaca K—    0. 01       0. 00} 

F68foro9, — 60  t6»tOToa  de  palo  en  caja  1  centavo;  60  fdsforos  de  cera  2 
centavos;  20  f6sforos  de  papel  o  cart6n  1  centavo;  pagable  en  timbres. 

ESTANCOS. 

AlcoJiol  desnaturalizado, — ^El  precio  de  este  articulo  es  variable. 

Tabaoo, — Son  Igualmente  variados  los  precios  de  la  materia  prima  y  manu- 
facturada;  habi^dose  recargado  en  el  presente  afio  con  20%  sobre  l08  precios 
anteriores  a  febrero  de  1915. 

Sal, — Se  grava  con  5  centavos  el  kilo  m&s  el  flete;  y  3  ct*  kllo*sal  para  in- 
dustrias. 

Opio. — ^Precio  variable. 

BBNTAS  DEPABTAMENTAI£S. 

Alcahala  de  sucesionet. — 2%  sobre  traslaci6n  de  dominlo,  compra  venta,  ena- 
Jenaclones,  permuta,  donaci6n  y  4%  segtin  grado  de  parentesco  por  herencias. 

CONTBIBUCIONES. 

Industrial  y  de  patentee. — (V^se  este  impuesto  entre  los  fiscales.) 
Edlesidstica. — 3*  parte  de  la  renta  de  un  aQo  y  a  los  p&rrocos  propietarlos 
la  12'. 
RUstica  y  urbana, — Igual  a  la  de  patentes. 

RENTAS  MXTNICIPALES. 

El  producto  del  mojonazgo  o  sea  la  internaci6n  del  de  alcoholes,  bebldas 
alcoh61icas,  minerales,  gaseosas,  nacionales  o  extranjeras,  tabaco,  cafd,  ooca 
aziicar,  naipes  en  un  mdximun  de  la  mltad  del  impuesto  fiscal. 

Disfrutan  tambi^n  de  impuestos  especiales  por  concesiones  del  Congreso, 
cuando  ^tos  se  han  de  apUcar  a  una  obra  pt&bUca ;  igualmente,  de  rentas  por 
servlcios  locales,  segiin  tarifas  o  padroncillos. 

Con  excepci6n  de  la  sobretasa  en  Aduanas,  no  hay  otra  en  ninguna  institucidn 
del  pais. 

Leyea  de  proteccidn  especial  sobre  Marina  Mercante, — Las  naves  nacionales 
que  trafican  en  el  Utoral  estdn  exoneradas  de  toda  gabela  6  derecho,'  ezcepto 
el  de  hospital. 

Las  patentes  y  su  arqueo  se  expiden  gratuftamente. 

^Ley  aclaratoria  de  21  de  noTlembre  de  1905,  no  ezlme  el  pago  de  derechos  de 
matrfcnla. 
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Los  pasavnntes  de  las  de  menus  de  50  toneladas  gratis. 

Est&n  obllgados  si,  a  tener  un  qulnto  de  trlpulantes  oacidoB  en  el  Pertl,  com- 
putdndose  para  este  efecto  el  caplt&n  Igaal  a  dnco  hombres,  el  pUoto  o  maqui- 
nlflta  por  dos  y  el  grumete  por  un  marlnero ;  llevando  ademto  nn  aprendlz  en  su 
c&mara  para  practlcar  el  pilotaje.  Estas  obUgaciones  se  imponen  para  gozar 
de  las  franquicias. 

Las  naves  a  vapor  con  bandera  nacional  (exclulda  la  Compafifa  Nacional 
.  por  la  subvenci6n  de  que  goza)  recibirdn  un  centavo  por  tonelada  de  registro  y 
cada  100  millas  recorridas  en  viaje  redoudo,  siempre  que  el  andar  mlnimo  sea 
de  10  mlUas  por  hora. 

Sobre  terrenos  de  montafUi, — ^Ley  31  de  didembre  de  1800. 

La  ley  respeta  las  legftlmas  posesiones  en  poder  de  particulares.  Las  demAa 
se  declaran  de  dominio  del  Bstado  y  pueden  ser  adqulrldas  por  particulares  en 
esta  forma:  por  venta,  por  dominio  por  adjudicacidn  gratuita  y  por  concesi6n. 
La  adquisici6n  comprende  los  vegetales  que  contengan. 

En  venta  se  cobra  S  1  por  hect&rea,  no  m&s  de  1,000  de  terrene  de  coltlvo, 
ni  de  80,000  de  gomales,  salvo  autorizaci6n  legislativa. 

Por  denuncio  se  pueden  adjudicar  hasta  50,000  hect&reas,  pagando  el  con- 
cesionarlo  una  contribuci6n  semestral  de  5  centavos  por  hect&rea. 

Por  adjudlcaci6n  gratuita  se  dan  6  hectdreas  por  persona  con  la  obligaci6n  de 
que  cultive  en  el  plazo  de  tres  alios. 

Por  conce8i6n  para  obras  ptiblicas  o  colonizaci6n  S  1  por  hectdrea. 

Hay  cesi6n  de  compensaci6n  de  vias  f^reas,  o  caminos  carreteros  o  de 
herradura. 

Se  permlte  reconocer  y  explorar  por  un  alio  mediante  el  page  de  un  derecho 
de  10  centavos  por  hectdrea. 

Las  adqulslciones  sea  cualquiera  su  forma  no  comprenden  las  vlas  y  caldas 
de  aguas,  las  minas  y  pajonales,  ni  50  metros  a  la  margen  de  los  rfos,  nl  las 
servidumbres  de  uso  ptlblico. 

Sobre  aguas. — ^La  ley  establece  que  son  del  Estado  las  que  se  hallan  fuera 
del  dominio  de  tierras  de  particulares.  La  ad]udicaci6n  de  las  del  Estado, 
para  fuerza,  para  irrigaciones  y  otras  empresas.  El  Estado  intervlene  en  la 
tarlfa  de  los  servicios  de  las  empresas,  prestando  segiin  ellas  proteccidn  con 
garantias  o  prestaciones  de  otro  g^nero. 

La  irrigaci6n  de  Chira  (Piura)  por  ejemplo  tiene  6%  de  inters  anual  y 
amortlzacl6n  proporclonal  en  90  afios  del  capital  que  se  invierte,  no  pasando  en 
ningtin  cai^o  de  £p.  11,000  al  afio. 

Esta  empresa  proporciona  el  agua  a  los  hacendados  mediante  el  pago  de 
S  15  por  Utro  de  agua  permanente  por  segundo  y  por  hect&rea  de  terrene. 

Los  principles  que  rigen  la  tributaci6n  en  el  Perd  son  liberales  y  solamente 
proteccionistas  en  Aduanas. 

Toda  industria  nacional  es  asl  proteglda  y  ejercida  sin  restriccMn  ni  vigi- 
lancia  sobre  la  garantfa  debida  al  consumidor. 

La  tasa  mayor  del  impuesto  es  6%  sobre  la  utilidad  y  sobre  la  renta,  ex- 
cepcionalmente  por  consecuencia  de  la  guerra  se  ha  elevado  en  1915  al  7%, 

8UJET08  EC0N6iCIC0S  NO  GSAVADOS. 

Bxplotadones  mineras,  fabricaci6n  industrial,  el  trabajo  y  la  renta  del 
trabajo,  las  importaciones  para  uses  industriales,  el  trdfico  (excepcidn  de  un 
derecho  recientemente  establecido  para  los  pasajes  por  mar  al  exterior),  la 
propledad  prlvada  no  explotada  o  fabricada,  el  uso  de  las  aguas,  la  pesca,  los 
montes,  los  espectdculos  pdblicos,  la  foteria. 

Y  con  excepci6n  de  una  sobretasa  de  8%  a  la  importaci6n,  ninguna  contrl* 
bucidn  o  impuesto  sufre  tampoco  recargos. 
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OR6ANIZACI6N  DEL  COMERCIO  EXTERIOR  EN  EUROPA,  CON 
DESTINO  AL  URUGUAY  ESPECIALMENTE  DE  ARTfCULOS  MA- 
NUFACTURADOS. 

Por  OOTAVIO  MORAT6  J.  WEST. 

C01CI8I0NI8TAS   BN    EUBOPA. 

Con  cosa  abierta  en  los  principales  centros  comerclales :  Londres,  Paris,  Ber- 
lin, Gtoova,  etc.  Poseen  relacfones  con  las  f  Abricas  de  su  pals  y  con  las  de  los 
otros.  Se  encargan  de  llenar  los  pedidos  que  les  hacen  las  casas  de  comerdo 
de  Montevideo  con  quienes  mantlenen  relaclones  y  de  enviar  las  mercaderfas 
hasta  el  puerto  de  Montevideo,  corriendo  con  todos  los  trAmites  y  gastos  del 
envfo. 

COMISIONISTAS  EN   MONTEVIDEO. 

CSon  relaciones  en  Buropa :  con  f&brlcas  0  con  comisionistas  de  Europa  a  los 
cuales  representan  en  Montevideo.  Toman  los  pedidos  por  cuenta  de  ellos  y 
los  envfan  para  su  cumplimiento  a  la  fdbrica  o  al  comislonista  respectivo.  Los 
envfos  de  mercaderfa  se  hacen  por  la  f  Abrica  0  por  el  comislonista  de  Europa : 
(a)  Directs mente  a  la  casa  compradora;  (b)  Indirectamente,  por  medio  del 
comislonista,  quien  despacha  la  mercaderfa  y  la  entrega  a  su  destinatario. 

FiBBICAS  KN   EUBOPA. 

Haoen  dlrectamente  los  envfos  de  mercaderia  pedida  a  las  casas  compradonis, 
con  las  coales  ya  han  establecldo  sus  relaciones. 

OOMPRADOBBS  EN  EUBOPA. 

Las  casas  Importadoras  envfan  dlrectamente  sus  compradores  a  Europa  para 
hacer  allf  sus  compras  casi  todos  los  afios  o  todos  los  afios.  Las  compras  se 
efectdan : 

a)  Por  medio  de  comisionistas  establecidos  en  Europa,  que  les  exhlben 
muestras  o  a  quienes  el  comprador  refiere  sus  pedidos  en  las  fAbricas  que  re- 
corre. — ^Bl  comislonista  se  encarga  de  la  remisi6n  y  pago  de  la  mercaderfa. — ^Bl 
comprador  conviene  con  el  comislonista  independientemente  las  condlclones  de 
pago  de  las  mercaderfas  que  ha  comprado. 

(b)  dUreotamefUe  a  las  fdbric<u  0  oamMofUitoi  vendedores,  segttn  la  fndole 
de  los  artfculos  quienes  se  encargan  de  ezpedir  dlrectamente  las  mercaderfas 
en  las  condiciones  pactadas. 

SISTEMA  DE  VENTAS. 

m  comisl<Miista  o  la  ttbrlca  de  Eoropa,  establece  dlrectamente  sus  reladones 
con  el  comerdo  de  Montevideo : 

(a)  por  agente9  viajeroi  que  visitan  la  plaza  de  Montevideo,  con  sus  mues- 
trarios  y  cat&logos;  se  informan  de  la  req;K>n8abilidad  del  diente  y  le  y«iden 
sobre  mnestrario  o  catAlogo  o  sobre  modelos  que  le  sominlstra  el  comprador ; 

(&)  a  solidtud  de  la  oatfl  compradora  por  correspondenda  o  por  agente  de 
la  casa  compradora ;  el  vendedor  se  inf orma  por  medio  de  los  Banoos  de  Monte- 
video o  sacorsal  de  los  Bancos  de  su  nadonalidad  en  Buropa :  Ingl^  franco 
alemAOf  Itallano,  etc. 

PLAEOS  DE  LAS  VENTAS  T  VOBICAS  DE  PAQO. 

La  mercaderfa  es  enviada  al  comerdante  de  Montevideo,  por  lo  regular, 
puesta  en  el  puerto  de  desembarco.  La  factura  induye  el  pedido,  predo  con- 
venldo  por  la  mercaderfa,  gastos  de  embalaje,  si  corresponde,  ilete  y  segura 

OOICBBCIANTBS  DE  PEQUEftA  BBSPONSABUJOAD. 

Se  lee  entrega  el  conocimiento  de  la.  mercaderfa  contra  pago  al  contado.  Es 
qperaddn  que  se  reallza  por  lo  general  por  intermedio  de  un  Banco  o  del 
comislonista  representante  del  vendedor  en  Montevideo. 
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COMEBCIANTEB  DE  CIEBTA  BESPONSABIUDAD. 

Se  le  enYla  directamente  la  mercaderfa ; 

(a)  contra  aceptaci6n  de  una  letra  desde  30  hasta  180  dfas  de  vlata,  enviada 
a  un  banco  o  comisioniata  representante  en  Montevideo  y  la  cnal  acompafia  el 
conocimiento  respectlvo  que  se  entrega  al  destlnatario  al  ser  aceptada  la  letra — 
o  bien  se  envia  independientemente. 

COICEBCIANTES  DB  BKOONOCIDA  KE8PON8ABILIDAD. 

Las  mercaderfas  se  envfan  directamente  a  la  casa  compradora  con  las 
facturaF  y  conocimientos  correspondientes : 

(a)  Con  la  condicidn  de  glrar  su  importe  dentro  de  un  plazo  determinado  de 
30  a  180  dfas  de  la  recepdto  de  la  factura  o  se  su  fecha  segAn  se  convenga. 

(6)  El  importe  de  las  facturas  se  carga  en  una  cuenta  corriente  dentro  de 
Hmites  establecidoB  o  no,  que  devenga  inters  y  cuyos  saldos  ser&n  cublertos 
cada  seis  meses  o  en  la  forma  que  se  establezca  o  bfen  cubierta  a  comodldad 
del  comprador,  ya  sea  o  no  sujeta  a  llmltes  de  descubierto,  segdn  la  llberalidad 
del  vendedor  la  importanda  del  comprador  y  la  actividad  de  loe  negoclos. 

NoTA. — ^La  generalidad  de  las  casas  importadoras  de  Montevideo  operan  en 
la  dltima  forma,  de  cuenta  corriente  y  directamente  con  las  f&bricas  o  con  los 
comisionistas  establecidos  en  Europa.  Muchas  casas  importadwas  de  Monte- 
video tienen  establecidas,  prlnclpalmente  en  Paris  sus  casas  de  compras 
partlculares,  que  operan  en  la  misma  forma  que  los  comisionistas  all!  estable- 
cidos. 

CBftDFTOS    QXJE    DTILIZAN    LOS    COMISIONISTAS    O    LAS    fAbBICAS    EN    EUBOPA    PABA 

ATBNDEB  NBCE8IDADE8  DE  SU  KXPOBTACldN. 

(a)  Gr^ditos  en  los  bancoe  emop&OB  en  la  forma  corriente  en  que  ellos 
acostumbran  concederlos. 

(&)  Cr^itos  sobre  letras  giradas  por  la  f&brica  o  el  comisionista  europeo 
contra  los  compradores  de  Montevideo. 

Bl  vendedor  entrega  a  un  banco  de  Paris,  por  ejemplo,  o  el  comisionista, 
letras  para  ser  cobradas  en  Montevideo  por  ezpediddn  de  mercaderfas.  Sobre 
el  valor  de  estas  letras  el  banco  hace  adelantos  de  dinero  en  determinada  pro- 
porci6n,  envfa  las  letras  y  los  documentos  respectivos  a  su  destine,  por 
intermedio  de  su  corresponsal,  y  acredita  el  Importe  en  cuenta  a  medida  que 
las  oobranzas  se  veriflcan. 

DISPONIBILIDADBS  DE  LOS  BANCOS  DB  MONTEVIDEO  EN  EUBOPA. 

(a)  Agendas  o  sucursales  de  hancos  europeos  en  Montevideo. — Operan  libre- 
miente  sobre  fondos  depositados  allf  o  sobre  descubiertos,  pues  se  trata  de 
operaciones  reallzadas  sobre  la  misma  instltuci6n. 

{b)  BancoM  locales  de  Montevideo. — Sobre  fondos  depositados  previamente  en 
poder  del  corresponsal  en  Europa ;  sobre  cr^itos  abiertos. 

1.  Cr^dito  de  caja. — Por  el  cual  disponen  de  verdaderos  descubiertos;  sin 
garautfa;  con  garantfa  de  valores  mobillarios. 

EiSte  cr^ito  es  cubierto  por  primer  correo  a  salir ;  o  a  un  mes  de  plazo,  o  a 
otros  plazos  convenidos. 

2.  CrMito  de  aceptaoUin  de  letras  a  90  dias  vista. — ^Los  bancos  en  Europa 
aceptan  letras  giradas  por  los  bancos  de  Montevideo  a  90  dlas  vista  hasta  un 
Ifmite  determinado.  Este  cr^lito  es  sin  garantfa  o  con  garantfa,  segdn  los  casos 
y  se  cubren: 

(a)  Antes  ilel  vencimiento  de  las  letras  aceptadas; 

(5)  Utilizando  del  crMito  de  caJa  que  le  hubiera  sido  concedido. 


GENERAL  SESSION  OF  SECTION  IX. 

New  WnJiAKD  Hotel, 
Wednesday  morning,  January  5, 1916. 

Chairman,  John  Bates  Clark. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9.80  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  We  shall  listen  first  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Wheless,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  the  subject  of  "  Motor-driven  vehicles 
and  motor  railroad  cars  as  a  factor  in  transportation.'' 


MOTOR-DRIVEN  VEHICLES  AND  MOTOR  RAILROAD  CARS  AS  A 

FACTOR  IN  TRANSPORTATION. 

By  THOMAS  H.  "WHELESS, 
PreMent  of  the  American  International  Railway  Corporation, 

Man,  in  the  effort  to  extend  his  radius  of  travel  and  promote  commerce,  has 
experimented  through  the  entire  gamut  of  animal  force,  and  the  progress  of 
tribes  and  nations  has  borne  a  direct  relation  to  the  improvement  in  means  of 
transportation.  The  substitution  of  mechanical  for  animal  force  as  the  means 
of  transportation  retains  this  principle  of  change,  notwithstanding  the  wonders 
it  has  wrought  in  nationalizing  the  cooperative  instinct  and  broadening  men's 
ideals;  and  radical  improvements  in  type  of  mechanical  power  and  in  service 
methods  are  being  instituted  to  supply  conveniences  undreamed  of  heretofore. 
It  was  only  in  1814  that  George  Stephenson's  locomotive,  "Blucher,"  demon- 
strated its  practicability,  and  in  1829  that  the  first  passenger  railway  In  the 
United  States  was  built  between  Camden  and  Amboy  in  New  Jersey,  with  its 
then  most  "  up-to-date  "  locomotive  weighing  but  11  tons. 

Between  that  time  and  the  present  great  advancement  has  been  made  in  rail- 
way building  and  equipment.  There  are  now  387,208  miles  of  operated  railroad 
(all)  tracks  in  the  United  States,  254,555  miles  of  which  represent  a  total 
length  of  roadway  owned  or  operated  by  2,105  roads,  with  a  combined  capital 
of  $20,247,801,257,  or  some  $64,000  per  mile  of  operated  lines ;  and  locomotives 
are  being  built  that  weigh  426  tons,  capable  of  hauling  a  train  1.6  miles  in 
length,  composed  of  250  loaded  cars  weighing  over  17,900  tons,  up  a  grade  of 
0.1  per  cent,  combined  with  5**  curve.  Cars  of  100  tons  capacity  are  in  gen- 
eral use,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  have  yet  attained  the  load  capacity  that 
will  adequately  meet  the  requirements  of  through  freight  traffic. 

The  present  operated  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States  represents  an 
average  of  8.48  miles  per  100  square  miles  of  territory,  but  this  ratio  varies 
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very  widely,  being,  for  instance,  80.78  miles  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  but 
1.S7  mileB  in  Wyoming.  It  is  well  known  that  New  Jersey  still  needs  additional 
railways,  even  equal  to  its  present  mileage,  and  the  marked  disparity  in  the 
ratio  of  mileage  to  territory  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country  is  evidence 
of  the  need  of  more  railways  in  sparse  territory.  While  railway  mileage  has 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  population,  railway  service  has  not  kept  pace  with 
traffic  needs.  Through  traffic  facilities  for  dense  territory  are  efficiently  pro* 
Tided  for,  but  railroads  of  the  future  in  new  territory  must  be  built  with  the 
special  view  of  handling  local  traffic  and  producing  business  for  existing  lines. 

The  need  of  transportation  in  the  vast  open  areas  of  South  America  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  United  States,  because  that  continent  has  but  49,038 
miles  of  railroad  to  serve  its  7,640,228  square  miles  of  territory,  or  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  proportionate  mileage  of  the  United  States.  If  the  combined 
countries  of  South  America  possessed  only  2.22  miles  of  railway  per  100  square 
miles  of  territory,  a  ratio  equaling  the  average  combined  igileage  ratio  of  Arizona, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming — States  having  the  least  railway 
facilities — it  would  represent  167,555  miles,  less  than  half  the  railway  mileage 
of  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  the  outlook  is  hopeless  unless  a  low  cost 
type  of  railway  is  found  that  can  be  operated  at  a  profit  upon  the  limited  traffic 
that  is  charact^istic  of  all  new  territory.  Building  the  mileage  indicated  with 
the  average  capital  employed  for  steam  railroads  would  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  nearly  $11,000,000,000,  and  the  burden  of  interest  would  soon  bankrupt 
all  lines  so  built,  and  they  would  be  lost  to  the  original  owners  through  fore- 
closure. 

As  the  weight  of  locomotives  is  being  enormously  increased  to  haul  a  greater 
number  of  cars  of  increased  load  capacity,  the  possibility  of  obtaining  transpor- 
tation to  meet  the  limited  traffic  needs  of  new  territory  is  becoming  more  re- 
mote, because  heavy  equipment  can  not  handle  light  traffic  economically  or  at 
the  frequent  service  intervals  that  the  public  convenience  demands.  It  more- 
over necessitates  an  expenditure  that  is  disproportionate  to  the  revenue  from 
traffic  in  average  territory.  The  prevailing  types  of  steam  railroad  equipment 
necessitates  a  yard  and  siding  mileage  that  equals  31  per  cent  of  the  total  rail- 
way main-line  mileage  in  the  United  States,  including  single,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  tracks,  and  which  requires  an  upkeep  expenditure  of  about  $200,000,- 
000  annually. 

The  steam  railroads  are  laboring  under  the  impediment  of  inflexible  mechani- 
cal and  operating  methods  and  of  more  cars  than  should  be  used  for  the  tonnage 
hauled,  and  their  great  problem  is  to  correct  the  waste  that  is  occasioned  by 
maintaining  the  surplus.  There  are  2,354,796  freight  cars  in  service  of  39.12 
tons  average  load  capacity,  equal  to  9.4  cars  per  mile  of  operated  lines,  and 
costing  $237,741,385  annually  to  maintain.  The  average  annual  mileage  per  car 
is  8,789  miles,  or  24  miles  per  day,  hauled  both  loaded  and  empty.  This  analy- 
sis shows  that  standard  freight  cars  are  unsuited  for  the  service  of  feeder  lines 
or  to  handle  local  traffic  in  new  territory.  Their  mobility  and  quality  of  serv- 
ice is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  scientific  types  of  sturdy,  handsome  motor 
cars  that  can  sustain  an  average  speed  of  70  miles  an  hour  for  1,000  miles. 
Even  the  average  mileage  of  motor  trucks  operating  upon  public  highways 
exceeds  by  a  third  that  of  standard  freight  cars.  The  total  freight  locomotive 
mileage,  apportioned  to  those  operating  only  on  the  main  line,  indicates  an 
average  daily  mileage  for  each  locomotive  of  only  49.1  miles,  which  is  about 
double  the  daily  average  freight-car  movement.  When  these  facts  are  consid- 
ered In  oonjimctlon  with  the  large  investment  represented  the  operating  waste 
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is  shown  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  matter  of  dividend  and  also 
of  solvency. 

The  problem  of  the  steam  railroads  is  to  keep  tlieir  cars  moving  with  full 
loads,  because  the  principal  waste  in  car  (iteration  results  from  hauling  eq[U^ 
ment  weight  which  is  in  excess  of  that  required  for  actual  loads.  Notwith- 
standing this,  over  28  per  cent  of  the  freight  cars  of  several  leading  roads  In 
the  southern  and  western  districts  are  employed  In  hauling  average  loads  of 
but  4^  tons.  This  situation  is  not  new.  A  record  of  20  years  shows  that  there 
has  been  no  progress  in  freight-car  (operating  economy,  for  at  present  only  4.6 
of  their  capacity  is  utilized  with  a  resulting  waste  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 
This  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  attributable  to  mismanag^nent,  but  Is  due 
solely  to  mechanical  causes  that  are  inherent  in  a  type  of  equipment  that  re- 
quires radical  modification  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  changed  social  and  traffic 
necessities.  If  standard  freight  cars  could  be  released  from  package  frei^t 
and  general  local  servi^  their  availability  for  through  traffic  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  every  section  of  the  country,  facilitate  redistribution,  and  effect 
a  sulMtantial  operating  economy. 

The  railroads  must  either  find  traffic  to  employ  their  present  cars  with  ap- 
propriate loads,  or  have  two  types  of  equipment  to  accommodate  the  two  Idnds 
of  traffic  in  both  freight  and  passenger  business.  The  importance  of  ccnrecting 
this  condition  will  be  better  understood  when  it  is  realized  that  c^;)arating  ex- 
pense is  72.30  per  cent  of  the  operating  revenue,  and  that  the  maintenance  of 
equipment  absorbs  24.126  per  cent,  and  interest  on  debt  14.5  per  cent,  or  38.628 
per  cent  of  their  total  revenues ;  and  that  tliese  items  do  not  include  4  per  cent 
that  should  be  charged  ofl!  for  annual  depreciation,  or  the  fact  that  d5  per  cent 
of  15,800  miles  of  railroads  in  western  territory  are  staggering  under  operating 
expenses  that  equal  79.6  per  cent  of  operating  revenue.  The  above  facts  clearly 
indicate  the  inadaptation  of  steam  railroad  equipment  for  light  loads  and  serv- 
ice on  feeder  lines,  and  partly  accounts  for  the  insolvency  of  41,000  miles  of 
steam  railroads  which  are  being  operated  under  receivership  in  this  country; 
and  likewise  for  the  practical  suspension  of  railway  building,  the  new  mileage 
for  1915  being  less  than  half  of  that  of  any  year  during  half  a  century.  If  the 
railroads  had  a  way  to  increase  their  merchandise  traffic,  full  carloads  would 
result  and  operating  waste  would  be  transformed  into  a  sul>stantial  profit  It 
is  therefore  evident  that  the  matter  of  increased  traffic  is  of  greater  importance 
to  them  than  change  of  equipment 

The  belief  of  certain  students  of  transportation  that  a  remedy  will  be  found 
in  increased  traffic  accruing  from  an  extension  of  the  system  of  improved  public 
roads  is  illusory.  Public  highways  will  continue  to  be  laid  out  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  and  not  to  benefit  the  traffic  of  railroads  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payer ;  and  will  also  Inevitably  parallel  their  lines  in  order  to  connect  the  busi- 
ness centers  already  established  by  the  railroads,  and  these  routes  will  be  over- 
run by  road  pirates  who  will  harass  the  railroads*  local  traffic,  unless  the  latter 
provide  transit  and  delivery  facilities  equal  to  those  offered  on  the  public  roads. 
Standard  equipment  can  not  be  used  for  the  frequent  service  trips  that  will 
be  required  to  meet  this  competition. 

With  the  average  apportionment  of  railway  mileage  to  territory  and  the 
natural  resources  of  given  territory  as  guides,  it  is  evident  that  the  only  solu- 
tion of  the  traffic  problem  in  new  territory  is  the  building  of  low  cost  feeder 
lines  that  can  operate  more  frequent  service  trips  with  reduced  loads  than  are 
practicable  for  steam  railroad  equipment  These  will  increase  traffic  and  stimu- 
late industry  tliat  will  produce  more  traffic.     Feeder  lines  should  be  extended 
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from  both  sides  of  tbe  main  line  to  a  distance,  say,  of  10  miles,  or  less,  into  out- 
lying districts;  and  it  woald  be  fortunate  for  tbe  public  and  the  railroads  alike 
if  they  could  be  built  at  every  10  or  15  miles. 

There  also  exists  a  serious  waste  in  passenger  car  operation.  The  average 
passenger  train  comprises  5.6  cars  and  the  average  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried per  train  is  56,  or  10  passengers  per  car.  Assuming  40  tons  as  the  average 
weight  of  a  passenger  car,  the  weight  of  a  train  would  be  224  tons,  to  which 
should  be  added  80  tons,  height  of  locomotive — a  total  of  904  tons  operated  to 
carry  passengers  weighing  approximately  4  tons.  The  operating  of  this  un- 
needed  weight  of  equipment  for  the  service  indicated  constitutes  a  charge  of 
over  20  per  cent  against  passenger  revenue,  besides  involving  waste  of  invested 
capital  and  producing  unjustifiable  depreciation  of  track. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  satisfactory  earn- 
ings from  freight  and  passenger  traffic  as  well  as  to  a  service  that  is  acceptable 
to  the  public  is  an  unelastic  type  of  equipment  that  is  unsuited  for  carrying  the 
light  loads  that  constitute  so  large  a  percentage  of  total  car  movement.  The 
time  of  the  car  is  the  railroads'  most  important  asset  and  if  unutilized  becomes 
a  source  of  waste  mounting  up  into  millions  of  dollars  annually.  It  may  be 
truly  said  that  to  idle  cars  is  attributable  the  affliction  of  short  term  notes  and 
cumulative  refunding  indebtedness  which  sap  the  income  of  all  steam  railroads. 

The  above  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  the  unsultability  of  steam  railroad 
equipment  to  the  light  traffic  of  ordinary  feeder  lines  and  indicate  the  need  of* 
lighter  and  less  expensive  types  of  tracks  and  motor  cars  which  will  meet 
modern  service  requirements,  and  the  operating  expense  of  which  will  be  well 
within  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  traffic  in  undeveloped  territory. 

It  is  not  reconmiended  that  the  steam  railroads  should  abandon  any  part  of 
their  present  equipment  on  their  main  lines,  even  to  effect  a  saving  in  handling 
less-than-carload  merchandise,  because  the  loss  of  investment  would  be  too 
great  and  also  because  a  change  in  policy  with  respect  to  building  numerous  low 
price  feeder  lines  for  developing  territory  might  result  in  its  profitable  opera- 
tion and  require  Its  retention.  In  some  cases  it  is  probable  that  ah  amount 
equal  to  the  cost  and  maintenance  of  standard  equipment  could  be  profitably 
used  to  build  new  types  to  gradually  replace  the  old,  and  thus  provide  equip- 
ment interchangeable  with  that  of  motor-car  railways,  so  as  to  use  the  latter's 
facilities  upon  certain  parts  of  their  own  lines,  and  reserve  the  replaced  cars 
for  interline  traffic  A  type  of  equipment  that  would  tend  to  separate  busi- 
ness into  logical  classes,  enabling  each  to  be  enlarged  independently  of  the 
other,  would  be  beneficial  to  both  the  roads  and  the  public. 

It  is  possible  that  the  operating  or  motor-car  units  on  steam-road  main  line 
might  cause  schedule  complications  without  otherwise  Justifying  their  substi- 
tution for  existing  equipment  But  their  economic  value,  hs  well  as  the  great 
coDTenience  of  motor  cars  of  moderate  capacity  for  service  on  feeder  lines  and 
for  railway  extensions  In  new  territory,  can  not  be  doubted.  Feeder  lines 
should  be  predicated  upon  the  same  economic  principle  as  the  Installation  of 
irrigating  systems ;  their  construction  should  anticipate  agricultural  and  other 
industrial  development.  But  they  should  be  operated  with  motor  cars  of 
appropriate  weight  and  design  for  transporting  loads  not  exceeding  the  average 
less-than-carload  merchandise  loads  of  the  steam  railroads.  Such  units  oper- 
ated at  short  Intervals  could  without  difficulty  handle  the  average  traffic  of 
steam  branch  railroads  and  of  their  average  territory  at  a  construction 
and  operating  cost  that  would  be  proportionate  to  the  traffic.  And  by 
bringing  a  Bucoesslon  of  loads  to  standard  freight  cars  at  junction  or  other 
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transfer  points,  full  carloads  would  be  quickly  obtained  without  any  greater 
delay  or  risk  of  deterioration  of  i^erishable  merchandise  or  other  exigent 
matt^  than  if  carried  by  express  or  by  the  mails.  The  result  would  be 
the  stimulating  of  business  throughout  the  territory  served  and  the  build- 
ing up  of  local  traffic  in  which  the  railroads  experience  their  principal  oper- 
ating waste.  The  above  solution  would  benefit  the  public  as  much  as  the 
railroads  and  would  tend  to  a  settlement  of  the  acrimonious  contentions  over 
rates  and  service,  because  the  railroads  could  with  reason  demand  a  satis- 
factory rate  for  Improved  service. 

Cost  is  the  chief  factor  in  obtaining  capital,  and  the  above  plan  contem- 
plates the  transfer  of  loads  at  Junction  points  in  territory  where  the  building 
of  feeder  lines  only  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  is  justified  and  where  such  lines 
would  be  efildent  substitutes  for  public  roads  over  which  the  railroads  could 
not  exercise  control.  With  increased  traffic,  however,  and  need  for  heavier 
loads  the  original  track  could  be  replaced  by  heavier  construction  and  could 
be  used  in  extensions;  in  which  case  equipment  could  be  installed  that  would 
be  interchangeable  with  that  of  the  main  line.  This  is  the  only  system  of 
railways  that  has  a  chance  to  pay  operating  expenses  and  fixed  charges  in 
new  territory  and  build  extensions  with  a  surplus  earned  in  the  territory 
they  traverse. 

Notwithstanding  the  urgent  need  of  transportation  in  new  territory,  the  steam 
railroads  can  not  supply  it  The  principal  reason,  therefore,  for  building  motor- 
car railways  is  the  universal  need  of  new  communities  for  a  system  of  perma- 
nent transportation  that  will  provide  a  service  at  low  cost  and  frequent  in- 
tervals. 

There  are  a  number  of  European  and  American  makes  of  railroad  motor  cars 
that  are  serviceable,  but  they  have  not  been-  designed  with  regard  to  the  mod- 
erate load  requirements  of  feeder  lines  and  new  territory.  A  motor-car  railway 
system  has  already  been  perfected  which  will  supply  in  all  particulars  the  needs 
of  new  communities  and  overcome  the  deficiencies  of  steam  or  electric  railways 
for  feeder-line  service.  It  also  overcomes  the  objection  to  motor  truck  or  Jitney 
service  and  is  an  excellent  tsrpe  of  track  for  city  streets.  Railway  motor  cars 
with  self-contained  power,  or  tractors,  with  load  capacity  ranging  from  one- 
half  ton  to  5  tons,  can  operate  either  singly  or  in  multiple  over  the  typical  dis- 
tances of  steam  railroads  with  a  facility  equal  to  that  of  steam  locomotives, 
and  over  grades  that  would  be  Insurmountable  to  the  equipment  of  steam  rail- 
roads. Unlike  the  steam  locomotive  with  fixed  weight  on  the  driving  wheels, 
railway  motor  cars  provided  with  adequate  reserve  tractive  force  may  increase 
the  factor  of  adhesion  and,  correspondingly,  the  tractive  effort  by  taking  on 
more  revenue  load.  Motor-car  railway  tractors  resemble  sturdy  autojnoblles, 
their  construction  and  mechanism  are  simple  and  they  can  be  safely  operated 
by  chauffeurs  of  ordinary  experience  and  intelligence. 

About  7  per  cent  of  home-owned  freight  cars  and  15  per  cent  of  locomotives 
are  always  in  the  shops.  Repairs  of  motor-car  railway  equipment  could  usually 
be  made  promptly  on  the  line  at  small  expense.  Four  per  cent  would  be  a 
reasonable  yearly  allowance  for  tractor  depreciation,  and  the  depreciation  of 
track  would  be  but  a  fraction  of  that  of  steam  railroad  track.  Steam  railroads 
can  not  economically  operate  the  proper  number  of  cars  to  take  care  of  the 
daily  variations  of  traffic  (minimum)  which  occur  in  all  new  territory,  but 
motor-car  railways  can,  and  with  their  introduction  the  prevailing  uneven  dis- 
tribution of  both  passenger  and  package  freight,  mall,  express,  etc.,  on  the 
trains  is  a  situation  that  would  be  fully  remedied. 
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There  is  a  good  margin  between  express  charges  and  rates  that  could  be 
profitable  to  motor-car  railways  on  nearly  all  business,  if  loads  can  be  figured 
out  both  ways  and  they  can  provide  a  better  service  at  lower  rates  than  are  at 
present  paid  in  sparse  territory.  Stations  at  distances  of  one-fourth  mile,  or 
less,  along  motor-car  railways  may  be  served  without  inconveniencing  line 
service. 

While  no  comprehensive  authoritative  data  have  as  yet  been  collected  regard- 
ing the  cost  of  transportation  of  various  loads  by  various  types  of  motor-car 
railway  tractors  or  cars  with  self-contained  power,  nevertheless  there  is  suffi- 
cient authentic  record  of  the  operating  cost  of  motor  busses  and  trucks  on  pub- 
lic highways  and  of  types  of  motor  cars  approximating  standard  passenger 
equipment  on  steam  railroads  to  Justify  the  assertion  that  motor-car  railways 
equipped  with  units  of  operation  of  14  to  32  passengers,  or  5  tons  maximum 
capacity,  and  possessing  the  faculty  of  operating  in  multiple  units  on  feeder 
and  branch  lines,  could  economically  transport  the  average  local  passenger, 
freight,  and  other  traffic  of  the  steam  railroads  of  the  country  and  give  a 
highly  satisfactory  service.  Motor-car  railways  are  susceptible  of  greater 
elaboration  in  design  and  simplification  in  construction  than  steam  railroads  to 
meet  the  variety  of  service  that  Is  required  by  local  physical  and  traffic  condi- 
tions. 

As  in  the  early  days  of  irrigation,  "  the  work  of  bringing  water  through  a 
ditch  to  the  dry  land,  giving  fertility  and  wealth,  was  not  understood,**  so  at 
the  present  time  the  possibilities  of  motor-car  railways  as  builders  of  com- 
mercial empire  in  the  vast  open  areas  of  Pan  America  and  for  conserving  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  value  of  agricultural  products  that  annually 
decay  in  the  fields  for  lack  of  transportation  are  not  fully  appreciated. 

The  most  satisfactory  operating  economies  in  new  territory  will  be  attained 
by  reducing,  not  enlarging,  the  capacity  of  operating  units  and  by  using 
petroleum  or  Its  refined  products  as  fuel.  The  weight  of  coal  and  the  space 
necessary  for  it  would  accommodate  a  revenue  load  sufficient  to  pay  operating 
expense  and  a  profit  besides.  The  motor-railroad  car  is  the  embodiment  of 
Blmplidty.  In  the  future  its  efficiency  will  be  greatly  increased  and  its  cost 
lowered.  The  steam  locomotive  has  passed  the  limit  of  its  usefulness  for  local 
and  feeder-line  service.  Its  cost  is  large.  Its  mechanism  complex,  and  its 
weight  is  the  maximum  that  is  safe  for  track  structures.  Motor  tractors  have 
fewer  parts,  a  smaller  number  of  wearing  parts,  and  their  useful  service 
period  will  equal  that  of  the  steam  locomotive. 

Few  branch  lines  pay  as  independent  units.  This  should  not  be  so.  The 
introduction  of  motor-car  railways  would  remove  one  of  the  main  causes  for 
receiverships  and  realize  the  hope  of  new  regions  for  efficient  transportation 
service.  The  schedule  speed  of  motor-car  railway  equipment  should  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  the  best  steam  railroads. 

Electric  railways  are  not  considered  appropriate  for  the  general  field  of 
motor-car  railway  service  on  account  of  their  very  expensive  installation  and 
equipment  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  motor-car  railway  equipment 
oould  not  be  operated  over  electric  lines  with  which  they  might  connecL 
Storage-battery  cars  should  by  all  means  be  included  among  the  efficient  units 
of  modern  railway  equipment  that  constitute  a  prime  factor  in  transportation. 

Motor  cars  of  appropriate  capacity  to  satisfactorily  handle  the  average 
business  of  branch  lines  and  Independent  pioneer  lines  can  be  operated,  except 
under  exceptional  conditions,  at  8  to  12  cents  per  car  mile  and  with  a  flexi- 
bility of  service  that  will  readily  respond  to  momentary  variations  in  traffic 
requirements.    The  existing  types  of  motor-railrond  cars,  approximating  the 
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dimension  of  standard  cars,  are,  according  to  the  best  information  obtainable, 
operated  at  a  cost  of  from  18  to  24  cents  per  car  or  train  mile.  The  first 
estimate  for  tlie  smaller  motor  railroad  cars  would  cover  tlie  cost  of  handling 
the  average  local  passenger  and  packet  freight  business  in  the  sparse  territory 
of  steam  railroads  in  a  manner  that  would  result  in  undoubted  economies. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  paper  will  be  by  Senor  Don  Guillermo 
Campos,  minister  of  Honduras  in  Guatemala,  on  the  subject  of  **  The 
resources  and  commercial  development  of  Honduras.'^ 

ESTUDIO  SOBRE  LOS  RECURSOS  DE  LA  REPtBUCA  DE   HON- 

DURAS  T  SU  DESARROLLO  COMERCIAL. 

For  OUILLBRMO  CAMPOS, 
MinUtro  de  Honduras  en  Quatemala. 

Hay  una  relaci6n  tan  estrecha  entre  el  comerdo  de  un  pais  y  e^  desarroUo 
que  ^te  hubiera  adquirido  en  sus  diversas  manifestaciones,  que  cuando  ae  trata 
de  lo  uno,  para  procurar  su  mejor  conocimiento,  convlene  referirse  a  lo  otro. 
Bsta  conveniencia  se  justifica  sobre  todo  al  ocuparme  de  la  Repiiblica  de  Hon- 
duras, que  es  pais  Joven  de  la  America  Central  y  necesita  darse  a  conocer  para 
percibir  con  ello  consiguientes  frutos. 

Muy  joven  es  realmente  la  Repdblica  de  Honduras,  pero  na  obstante  eso  y 
a  pesar  de  otros  motivos  del  orden  politico  muy  relacionados  con  su  posictdn 
geogrAflca,  ha  alcanzado  sin  duda  en  corto  tiempo  un  deearroUo  relattvamente 
grande.  Su  suelo  exuberante,  su  benigno  clima  y  las  condidones  6xc^)clonale8 
de  su  riqueza  natural,  han  contribuido,  junto  con  la  inlciativa  de  todos  loe 
gobiernoB,  a  lograr  tan  plausible  resultado. 

Los  gobiernos,  encargados  Justamente  de  dirigir  la  Naci6n  desde  los  primeros 
pasos  de  su  vida  aut<)noma,  Uevan  hasta  la  fecha  la  principal  iniclatiya  en 
todo  orden  de  adelanto ;  y  de  esta  suerte  los  que  emprenden  obras  de  maniflesta 
utilidad,  siempre  encuentran  el  debido  apoyo  en  las  autoridades  o  en  las 
disposiciones  de  una  previsora  ley.  Con  tal  sistema  se  ha  marchado  hada  d 
progreso  aceleradamente  o  con  sensible  lentitud,  pero  experimentando  cada  rei 
la  natural  8ati8fftcd6n  que  produce  un  Anlmo  dlspuesto,  ante  los  resultados  del 
presente  o  los  de  un  halagiieiio  porvenir. 

Cuenta  la  Reptlblica  de  Honduras  con  082  escuelas  primarlas  que  sostlene  el 
Qobierno  para  difundir  ampliamente  la  ensefianza  elemental  y  aaimismo  con 
colegios  y  escuelas  superiores,  Facultad  de  Derecho  y  Medldna  y  otros  estable- 
cimientos  de  instruccidn.  Con  todos  esos  centros  que  se  procura  dotar  de  la 
meJor  manera,  seleccionando  maestros,  implantando  sistemas  modemos  y 
volvitodolos  objeto  predilecto  de  la  acd6n  administrativa,  se  hace  guerra  a 
la  ignoranda  y  se  realiza  la  mayor  cultura  nacional.  AdemAs,  los  €k>biemos 
envfan  anualmente  al  extranjero  cierto  ndmero  de  J<)venes  a  estudiar  Ingenlerfa, 
Milicia,  Comerdo  y  otras  profesiones,  con  el  compromiso  de  servir  en  el  ramo 
de  la  ensefiansa  o  en  el  que  corresponda  al  tftulo  adquirido  tan  pronto  como 
veriflquen  su  regreso.  Merced  a  tales  prdcticas  e  intentos  siempre  realixados 
en  el  transcurso  de  los  alios,  el  pafiB  levanta  su  nivel  Intelectual ;  y  a  la  fecha 
lejos  de  experimentar  atraso  a  ese  respecto,  se  satisface  con  el  ^ito  alcansado. 

No  sucede  lo  propio  en  el  progreso  material,  que  es  problema  de  mAs 
diffcil  solud5n  pues  demanda,  como  en  todas  partes,  fuertes  e  Inmediatos 
desembolsos  de  dinero  que  no  siempre  resisten  las  areas  nadonales.  Si  dldio 
problema  estuviera  ya  resuelto,  el  pais  se  llamarfa  de  una  res  dvillsado;  mas 
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liasta  ahora  marcha  hacla  ello  luchando  con  perseveranda  y  removlendo,  aunque 
sea  lentamente,  los  obstAcnlos  que  encuentra  en  su  camino. 

Tiene  Honduras,  a  la  fechn,  sets  Ifneas  f^rreas  que  surgen  de  la  Costa 
Atlftntlca  con  rumbo  al  interior.  Suman  todas  un  total  de  517  kll6metros,  pero 
se  trabaja  activamente  en  prolongarlas.  Los  ferrocarriles  constituyen  el  m&a 
grande  anhelo  de  los  hondurefios,  porque  son  imperiosamente  necesarios  para 
explotar  de  una  vez  las  intactas  campifias  que  exlsten  como  despreciadas,  y 
son  indispensables  sobre  todo,  para  exportar  las  riquezas  que  yacen  en  el 
suelo  y  cambiarlas  por  el  oro  americano. 

No  habi^ndose  resuelto  todavfa  el  problema  ferroviario,  se  ban  construfdo  y 
se  construyen  grandes  carreteras  en  las  regiones  centrales  y  del  Sur :  por  una 
de  ellas — que  es  espl^ndlda — comunica  la  capital  de  la  Repdblica  con  su  puerto 
del  Pacffico,  usando  de  automdviles  y  carros  de  tracci6n.  Esas  vfas  ban 
promoYldo,  oomo  era  de  esperarse,  un  ensancbe  de  la  agricultura  en  las  regiones 
que  atraviesan  y  un  notable  incremento  comerdal. 

El  cultivo  que  constituye  poderoso  patrimonio  es  el  de  bananos,  que  se  envfan 
diariamente  a  los  Estados  Unidos,  en  cantidad  que  no  baja  de  8,000,000  de 
racimos  al  alio.  Despu^  de  ^se  hay  otros  que  dan  mtiltiples  productos  en 
menor  escala,  mas  nacientes  todavia,  serdn  luego  de  vasta  utilidad.  Uno  de 
ellos  es  el  de  la  cafia  de  azticar,  que  ya  se  estd  ensanchando.  En  La  Geiba,  por 
elemplo,  existe  un  ingenio  azucarero  capaz  de  competir  en  breve  con  los  m&s 
notables  de  la  regi6n  antillana. 

La  crianza  de  ganado  vacuno  constituye  otro  patrimonio  de  importancia. 
Todo  el  pais  es  ganadero  pero  la  costa  del  Norte,  que  cultiva  grandes  campos  de 
zacate,  selecciona  razas  y  practtca  sistemas  ya  perfeccionados,  es  merecedora 
de  especial  menci6n.  La  cantidad  de  ganado  vacuno,  segtin  viejo  y  tSltimo 
catastro  que  se  me  ofrece  a  la  vista,  es  de  500,000  cabezas,  m&B  o  menoB. 
Gran  dfra  es  esa  si  se  toma  en  cuenta  que  ailn  se  practican  en  la  produccidn 
sistemas  primitives  por  carecer  hasta  ahora  de  un  buen  mercado  de  consumo. 
Sin  ese  estfmulo,  que  en  vano  ha  sido  procurado,  no  es  i>osible  el  incremento, 
como  sucede  con  otros  frutos  de  la  activldad  esparcidos  por  todo  el  terrltorlo. 

La  superflcie  de  Honduras  es  de  120,000  kiI5metroB  cuadrados  que  hoy  pue- 
blan  m&a  de  550,000  habitantes.  La  deiH)roporci5n  salta  a  la  vista,  mas  el 
exceso  de  terreno  implica  por  fortuna  una  abundancia  de  recursos  naturales 
que  no  861o  satisfacen  la  vida  del  presente,  sino  que  constituyen  vasto  campo 
de  reserva  para  el  porvenir.  Para  dar  idea  de  ^ato  es  oportuno  reprodudr 
un  p&rrafo  de  artfculo  publicado  en  la  revlsta  "  Oentro-Am^ricat**  referente  al 
valor  de  las  maderas  en  la  Mosqultia  y  que  dice  asf :  "  Exlsten  en  la  Mosquitia, 
aegdn  dates  aut^ticos  que  tenemos  a  la  vista,  mds  de  noventa  miUones  de 
Arboles  de  pino ;  mds  de  cuarenta  y  cinco  millones  de  &rboles  de  caoba  y  como 
catorce  millones  de  otros  drboles.**  Si  el  Gobierno  de  Honduras  pudiera  ex- 
portar esas  maderas  y  venderlas  en  mercados  extranjeros  I  cu&ntos  milones 
podrfan  producir!  Mas  los  Goblernos,  es  sabido,  no  son  buenos  empresarios, 
ni  serfa  poeible  por  ahora  a  ninguno  de  estos  pafses  afrontar  empresas  colosales. 

Slrvl^ndonos  de  base  recientes  propuestas  hecfaas  al  €k>bierno  de  Honduras 
por  especuladores  de  poca  responsabilidad  que  pretenden  la  explotacidn  de 
algunas  fracdones  de  la  Mosquitia,  podemos  calcular  el  valor  de  esas  maderai 

en  la  forma  siguiente : 

Oro  americano. 

90,000,000  de  Arboles  de  pino  a  |0.25  cada  uno $22,500,000.00 

45,000,000  de  Arboles  de  cedro  y  de  caoba,  a  $5.00  cada  uno 225, 000, 000. 00 

14,000,000  de  otros  drboles  a  $0.10  cada  uno 1,400,000.00 

Total  en  oro  americano 248,900,000.00 
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Tal  cifra  que  se  obtiene  de  un  solo  negocio  que  ve  hiciera  en  tan  pequefia 
parte  del  territorio  de  Honduras  da  noci5n  de  su  inmensa  riqueza ;  mas  la  idea 
hasta  se  vuelve  Inconcebible  si  se  toma  en  cousideraci6n  la  abundancia  de  las 
minas,  el  ntlmero  de  las  cuales  no  se  puede  siquiera  precisar.  Las  hay  de  ore, 
Plata,  platino,  telurio,  cobre,  plomo,  zinc,  estafio,  niquel,  hlerro,  petr61eo,  6palos, 
etc.,  pero  muy  pocas  explot&ndose  por  la  dlflcultad  que  ofrece  el  transporte  de 
grandes  maquinarias.  "  Las  principales  minas  en  laboreo  son :  El  Rosario — la 
mayor  de  Centro-Am^ica,  que  produce  $3,000,000  de  pesos  plata  al  afio,  m&s  o 
menos;  las  de  El  F^nix,  Agalteca,  Aramecina,  El  Socorro,  El  Tr&nsito,  etc. 
De  1912  a  1913 — ^dltimo  dato  que  tenemos  a  la  mano — ^la  ezportaci^n  de  oro  en 
pasta  fu^  de  $70,065.00;  oro  y  plata  en  cianuro  $1,162,561.00;  plata  en  bruto 
$32,988.00 ;  plata  acufiada,  $69,619.00."  (Todo  calculado  en  plata  houdurefla,  que 
tlene  un  cambio  actual  de  36  centavos  oro  americano  por  cada  peso.) 

Adquirir  la  propiedad  de  minas  es  muy  f&cil  y  se  logra  a  titulo  gratuito, 
como  sucede  con  la  de  terrenos :  se  denuncian  ante  las  autoridades  pidiendo  su 
titulaci6n  y  eso  basta,  no  importando  que  el  solicitante  sea  nacional  o  extran- 
Jero.  Y  es  que  la  ley  hondurefia  es  expedita  para  todo  el  mundo,  liberal  como 
muy  pocas  y  expresa  por  eso  a  cada  instante  el  deseo  de  que  todo  sea  apro- 
vechado  por  cualquiera,  provocando  asl  una  inmigracidn  en  que  cifra  el  pals 
su  pronto  desarrollo.  En  tal  sentido  ante  ella  el  extranjerb  es  igual  al  hon- 
durefio ;  mas  sobrepujando  a  la  mente  de  la  ley,  el  nacional  recibe  al  inmigrante 
como  hermano. 

IL 

El  desarrollo  comercial  marcha  en  relacidn  con  lo  que  dejo  dlcho:  con  el 
nUmero  y  cultura  de  los  habitantes,  con  el  movimiento  agrfcola,  con  los  medioa 
de  comunlcaci6n,  leyes,  costumbres,  etc.  Obra  sin  restricciones  y  antes  bien 
las  leyes  lo  protegen  y  los  gobiernos  lo  expedltan  estableciendo  vfas  de  trans- 
porte, tel^grafos,  tel^fonos  y  dictando  medidas  con  tal  fin.  De  esta  suerte  se 
amolda  a  las  condiclones  del  pais,  se  naturaliza  con  el  medio  ambiente  y  asf,  a 
primera  intencidn,  se  puede  apreciar  su  magnitud. 

La  forma  en  que  se  verlfica  es  la  de  una  constante  compraventa  de  productos 
interiores  y  artfculos  o  mercaderfas  que  se  importan,  aunque  se  efectilan  tarn- 
bidn  efifpeculaciones  bancarias  en  pequefia  escala.  De  este  modo  el  comer- 
ciante  se  concreta  a  comprar,  exportar,  introducir  y  vender  pacientemente,  con 
el  natural  prop6sito  de  ensanchar  sus  intereses  y  atraer  la  riqueza  a  sus  areas. 

Su  accidn  se  desarrolla  con  los  principales  pafses  europeos,  con  los  Estados 
tJnidos  y  con  las  Repfiblicas  vecinas  por  los  puertos  mayores  de  Ck>rtds,  La 
Ceiba>  Tela,  Trujillo  y  Roatdn,  en  el  AtlAntico;  y  por  el  de  Amapala  en  el 
Pacifico.  En  los  primeros  trafican  barcos  de  la  "United  Fruit  Company,"  de 
"  Vaccaro  Bros.,"  de  la  "  Ouyamel  Fruit  Company,"  de  la  "  Atlantic  Fruit  Com- 
pany," de  la  "Hamburg  Amerika  Linie"  y  goletas  nacionales  que  hacen  ^ 
comercio  costero;  y  en  Amapala,  barcos  de  la  "Pacific  Mail,"  de  la  "Kosmos 
Linie  "  y  de  la  "  Salvador  Railway."  La  guerra  actual  de  Europa  ha  retirado 
a  muchos  de  ellos. 

El  monto  de  las  importaciones  de  mercaderfas  en  el  afio  econ6mico  pr6ximo 
anterior  fu6  de  $12,831,696  plata  y  el  de  las  ezportadones  $7,952,420,  de  igual 
moneda.  Como  se  ve,  esta  cifra  no  es  muy  grande  y  es  que  el  comercio  necesita, 
sin  lugar  a  duda,  de  una  nueva  orientacidn:  practicar  un  sistema  desposefdo 
de  rutinarismo  y  amoldado  a  la  ^poca.  Debe  el  comerciante  estlmularse 
con  la  perspectiva  de  un  mejoramiento  y  procurar  tambi^n  el  de  sus  clientes; 
debe  ser  menos  egofsta,  mds  amplio  y  liberal;  y  al  extender  su  accidn  dentro 
del  Kmlte  de  sus  aptitudes,  debe  dar  cultura  al  ejercicio  mercantil;  debe,  en 
una  palabra,  cambiar  la  vieja  escuela  por  otra  m^  inteligente. 
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No  menos  aecesarla  es  una  modificaci6n  del  mecanismo  o  forma  en  que  el 
comerclo  se  ha  venido  realizando:  a&o  tras  afio  se  ven  las  mercancfas  andar 
la  misma  ruta  dispendiosa  como  sujetas  a  un  carrll.  Del  fabricante  hasta  el 
consumidor  pasan  por  el  engranaje  de  muchos  InUtiles  intermediarlos  que  lejos 
de  expeditar  encarecen  el  negocio  y  lo  vuelven  complicado.  Deben  en  lo  posible 
desterrarse  eaos  par&sitos  y  para  lograr  tal  fin,  han  de  unir  sus  voluntades :  el 
productor,  el  comerciante  y  los  legisladores. 

El  comerclo 'principal  se  ha  venido  realizando  con  Europa,  como  sucede  en  la 
mayorfa  de  los  pafses  latinoamericanos.  No  es  por  eso  pequefio  el  de  los  Estados 
Unldos,  que  le  sigue  en  importancia. 

Europa,  ya  por  previsidn  o  por  necesidad,  no  ha  despreciado  la  pequefiez 
de  estos  pueblos  para  mantener  con  ellos  sus  negocios ;  y  tomdndolos  en  cuenta 
como  son,  o  como  habrdn  de  ser,  no  s61o  espera  sus  demandas  sino  que  los 
impulsa  con  ofertas,  les  facilita  el  transporte  y  los  alienta  con  su  cr^ito.  Eso 
ha  Influfdo  en  la  supremacfa  que  hoy  ejerce,  aunque  por  ningtin  motlvo  podrA, 
a  mi  Juicio,  perdurar. 

Los  Estados  Unidos  que  es  un  pais  Joven,  vlgoroso,  no  se  dejar&  en  lo  sucesivo 
hacer  la  competencia:  desde  la  cumbre  de  su  poderfo  ha  dlrigido  su  mirada 
por  todo  el  continente  y  se  apresta  ya  a  la  lucha  con  impulsos  de  tltdn.  No 
8ucumbir& :  a  todas  partes  enviar&  sus  mtiltiples  productos :  buenos,  baratos  y 
al  alcance  general ;  en  todos  los  puertos  y  ciudades  costeard  exhibiciones  mer- 
cantlles  de  mtlltiples  muestrarios  realizables;  celebrard  tratados  de  comerclo, 
fundard  bancos,  construIrA  ferrocarriles»  cultlvard  bosques  y  hard  por  fin  una 
campafia  de  progreso  m&a  potente  que  la  actual  guerra  europea.  Ese  oro  que 
hasta  hoy  sirve  para  depreciar  nuestr^  moneda,  con  la  prerrogativa  de  ser  oro 
aun  siendo  muchas  veces  sol,  luego  vendrd  aqui;  y  ante  ese  infiujo  poderoso  y 
ante  sus  formldables  consecuencias,  la  vieja  Europa  se  quedard  en  Europa 
contemplando  el  cuadro  con  asombro. 

Mientras  tanto  Honduras,  el  pequefio  pais  fico  a  que  me  vengo  reflriendo, 
constituye  un  precioso  campo  de  reserva  para  dar  gustosa  entrada  a  ese  caudal 
de  civilizaci6n. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  paper  will  be  by  Mr.  James  T.  Newton, 
First  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Patents  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
subject  of  ^^A  plea  for  the  ratification  of  the  Buenos  Aires  trade- 
mark convention  of  August  20, 1910." 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  RATIl^ICATION  OF  THE  BUENOS  AIRES  TRADE- 
MARK CONVENTION  OF  AUGUST  20,  1910. 

By  JAMBS  T.  NEWTON, 
First  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Patents  of  the  United  States. 

The  commei^al  importanoe  of  trade-marks  has  increased  during  the  last  40 
years  by  leaps  and  bounds  until  to-day  they  constitute  the  largest  asset  of 
many  commepcial  establishments.  Their  value  in  the  United  States  has  prob« 
ably  increased  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  number  registered,  which  In 
1871  was  486  and  in  1915  was  6,258. 

This  large  increase  In  the  number  and  value  of  trade-marks  is  attributable 
largely  to  two  causes :  First,  the  readiness  with  which  they  lend  themselves  to 
modern  advertising  methods.  They  are  catchy,  easily  remembered  guideposta 
which  enable  the  purchaser  to  repeat  every  satisfactory  buying  experience  and 
to  avoid  the  repetition  of  every  unsatisfactory  one. 
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It  has  been  said  that  trade-marks  and  advertising  are  the  greatest  forces  In 
modern  commercial  transactions,  and  that  working  together  their  tendencies  are 
to  raise  qualities  and  standardize  them  and  to  reduce  prices  and  stabilize  them. 
Advertisements  of  trade-marked  goods  fill  the  daily  papers,  and  magazine 
readers  frequently  find  more  space  devoted  to  the  exploitation  of  trade-marked 
goods  than  to  the  discussion  of  current  topics.  The  adage  to  the  effect  that 
"A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,"  and  therefore  that  there 
is  nothing  in  a  name,  has  been  displaced  at  least  In  the  commercial  world  by 
the  adage  that  "A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches." 

The  second  cause  for  the  large  increase  in  the  Importance  of  trade-marks  it 
the  modem  favorable  attitude  of  the  courts  in  practically  all  countries.  This 
attitude,  especially  of  equity  courts,  Is  based  on  their  endeavor  to  encourage 
commercial  Integrity  of  producers  and  sellers.  They  recognize  that  a  merchant 
who  relies  on  his  superior  goods  identified  by  a  trade-mark  is  a  benefactor  to 
commerce. 

A  trade-mark  is  of  no  value  until  it  is  favorably  and  extensively  known.  To 
advertise  It  ordinarily  requires  large  expenditure  of  money,  and  the  pr<^>erty 
right  acquired  in  the  marks  is  of  such  a  fugitive,  intangible  character  that  it 
Is  the  subject  of  continual  attack  by  pirates  wishing  to  trade  on  the  reputation 
of  their  honest  competitors.  The  ever-Increasing  frequency  of  communication 
between  the  American  Republics  will  often  extend  the  reputation  of  valuable 
trade-marks  from  one  country  to  another  and  their  combined  efforts  will  be 
necessary  to  prevent  trade-mark  piracy. 

A  few  concrete  illustrations  of  what  has  already  occurred  on  this  line  will 
show  the  evils  to  be  overcome  and  the  difficulties  that  will  be  encountered  in 
applying  the  remedy. 

One  of  the  largest  cereal  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  last  year  at- 
tempted to  extend  its  trade  to  one  of  the  South  American  countries,  but  found 
that  an  unscrupulous  rival  had  ^preceded  it  by  a  few  months  and  registered  its 
most  valuable  mark,  which  it  had  been  advertising  at  enormous  expense  for  90 
years,  thus  shutting  out  its  valuable  trade  built  up  under  its  home  trade-mark. 
A  $15,000  consignment  of  lead  pencils  from  the  United  States  to  a  Central 
American  Republic  was  confiscated  not  long  ago  at  the  port  of  entry  becaiue 
they  bore  a  trade-mark  which  infringed  a  trade-mark  recently  registered  by  a 
business  rival  in  the  receiving  country,  although  the  United  States  merdiant 
had  registered  his  United  States  mark  20  years  before.  One  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  motor  cycles  in  this  country,  whose  trade-mark  is  his  most 
valuable  asset,  can  not  export  to  three  other  American  Republics  because  a 
pirfitte,  knowing  of  the  reputation  of  his  goods  in  this  country,  has  succeeded  In 
registering  his  trade-mark  in  each  of  these  countries.  One  of  the  most  valu- 
able trade-marks  in  the  tobacco  business  registered  in  the  United  States  has 
very  recently  been  registered  by  a  rival  of  its  owner  In  seven  Central  and 
South  American  countries. 

The  United  States  consul  general  at  Buenos  Aires  writes: 

The  appropriation  of  foreign  trade-marks  has  reached  a  very  serious  state 
in  recent  years.  *  *  *  If  an  Argentine  firm  usurps  the  mark  of  a  foreign 
manufacturer  and  registers  it,  then  the  real  owner  Is  helpless,  for  the  new 
owner  can  take  legal  action  against  the  real  owner  of  the  mark  for  imitating  or 
fi'audulent  use  of  same.  The  rightful  owner  may  even  have  his  merchandise 
excluded  from  the  market  simply  because  It  bears  his  own  mark.  It  has 
happened  that  foreign  manufacturers  have  had  to  leave  the  market  after  having 
spent  much  time  and  money  in  building  up  their  business,  or  have  had  to  pay 
an  indemnity  to  a  local  firm  which  has  been  brazen  enough  to  register  a  world- 
known  mark. 
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These  and  many  other  similar  IncMents  cry  loudly  for  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  Americas  Republics  to  attempt  tb  prevent  this  unfair  competition 
in  trade  and  thus  encourage  honestly  conducted  commerce  between  these 
countries. 

The  dlfficmltles  to  be  overcome  are  serious  but  not  insurmountable.  Probably 
the  most  serious  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  trade-mark  laws  of  the  various 
Republics. 

For  the  purposes  of  thts  paper  die^  laws  may  be  divided  into  what  are 
technically  known  as,  first,  '•attributive"  la^,  and,  second,  *  declaratory " 
laws.  The  first  create  the  exclusive  rights  In  a  mark  usually  by  registration. 
Sometimes  by  simple  announcement  that  a  particular  mark  has  been  adopted. 
The  second  only  provide  for  giving  notice  usually  by  registration  of  the  rights 
already  acquired  by  prior  use  of  the  mark.  The  right  to  the  mark  being  based 
on  the  common-law  right  of  priority  of  adoption  and  subsequent  continuous  use. 

The  attribute  or  creative  laws  are  In  toroe  in  most  of  the  southern  Republics, 
while  the  declaratory  laws  which  are  based  on  the  Bngllsh  common  law  prevail 
in  the  northern  Republics.  Both  systems  Jiave  their  merits  and  demerits.  The 
attributive  system  lends  itself  peculiarly  to  the  frauds  before  enumerated,  while 
the  declaratory  system  is  tveak  in  not  requiring  notice  to  the  public  throughout 
the  country  of  the  adoption  of  a  mark.  These  different  systems  give  rise  to  cMffl- 
cultles  in  framing  treaties  for  the  better  protection  of  trade-marks  used  in 
commerce  between  the  American  Republics. 

Again,  some  of  the  American  Republics  refuse  to  recognize  numerals  as  trade- 
marks, while  in  others  they  are  registrable,  and  some  of  these  countries  require 
word  trade-marks  to  be  entirely  fanciful,  while  others  are  more  liberal  in  regis- 
tering words  descriptive  of  the  goods.  "Uneeda"  for  biscuits  has  been  pro- 
tected in  the  United  States,  while  other  countries  have  refused  to  protect  this 
word  as  a  trade-mark  on  the  ground  that  it  Is  only  a  misspelling  of  "you 
need  a,"  an  advertising  phrase  which  anyone  may  use.  On  the  other  hand, 
•*  Economy  "  has  been  refused  registration  in  the  United  States,  but  allowed  In 
other  countries  as  a  valid  trade-mark.  Still  these  are  border-line  cases  and  even 
the  courts  of  the  same  country  might  differ  as  to  the  legality  of  such  marks. 

In  the  United  States,  under  the  statute  of  February  20,  1905,  nearly  all 
words  are  registrable  if  they  have  been  in  use  10  years  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  statute ;  but  there  is  no  other  American  Republic  that  has  a  correspond- 
ing provision. 

But  the  difficulties  indicated  are  not  insurmountable.  The  principles  underly- 
ing trade-mark  protection  are  quite  similar  in  all  the  American  Republics,  and 
no  reason  exists  why  a  treaty  or  convention  may  not  be  framed  to  cover  the 
points  of  similarity  and  practically  to  prevent  piracy  of  trade-marks  of  one 
country  by  dishonest  traders  of  any  other  country. 

Such  a  convention  has  been  propose<l  by  representatives  from  the  American 
Republics  and  is  as  follows : 

CONVENTION. 
PROTECTION   OF  TBADE-MARKS. 

Their  Excellencies  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  Salvador,  Uruguay,  nnd  Venezuela ; 

Being  desirous  that  their  respective  countries  may  be  represented  at  the 
Fourth  International  American  Conference,  have  sent  thereto  the  following 
delegates,  duly  authorized  to  approve  the  recommendations,  resolutions,  con- 
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ventions,  and  treaties  which  they  might  deem  advantageous  to  the  interest  of 
America: 

United  States  of  America:  Henry  White,  Enoch  H,  Crowder,  Lewis  Nixon, 
John  Bassett  Moore,  Bernard  Moses,  Lamar  C.  Quintero,  Paul  Samuel  Reinsch. 
David  Kinley. 

Argentine  Republic :  Antonio  Bermejo,  Eduardo  L.  Bidau,  Manuel  A.  Montes 
de  Oca,  Bpifanio  Portela,  Carlos  Rodriguez  Larreta,  Carlos  Salas,  Jos6  A.  Terry, 
Estanislao  S.  Zeballos. 

United  States  of  Brazil:  Joaquim  Murtinho,  Domicio  da  Gama,  JO06  Ll 
Almeida  Nogueira,  Olavo  Bilac,  Gastfto  da  Cunha,  Herculano  de  Freitas. 

Republic  of  Chile :  Miguel  Cruchaga  Tocornal,  Emilio  Bello  Codecido,  Anibal 
Cruz  Diaz,  Beltr&n  Mathieu. 

Republic  of  Colombia :  Roberto  Ancizar. 

Republic  of  Costa  Rica :  Alfredo  Volio.  ' 

Republic  of  Cuba :  Carlos  Garcia  V^lez,  Rafael  Montoro  y  Vald^,  Gonzalo  de 
Quesada  y  Ardstegui,  Antonio  Gonzalo  P^rez,  Jos^  M.  Carbonell. 

Dominican  Republic:  Am^rico  Lugo. 

Republic  of  Ecuador :  Alejandro  Cdrdenas. 

Republic  of  Guatemala :  Luis  Toledo  Herrarte,  Manuel  Arroyo,  Mario  Estrada. 

Republic  of  Haiti :  Constantin  Fouchard. 

Republic  of  Honduras :  Luis  Lazo  Arriaga. 

Mexican  United  States:  Victoriano  Salado  Alvarez,  Luis  P^rez  Verdfa,  An- 
tonio Ramos  Pedrueza,  Roberto  A.  Esteva  Ruiz. 

Republic  of  Nicaragua :  Manuel  P^ez  Alouiso. 

Republic  of  Panama  :  Belisario  Porras. 

Republic  of  Paraguay :  Teodosio  Ck>nz61ez,  Jos^  P.  Montero. 

Republic  of  Peru:  Eugenio  Larrabure  y  Un&nue,  Carlos  Alvarez  Calder6n, 
Jos^  Antonio  de  Lavelle  y  Pardo. 

Republic  of  Salvador :  Federico  Mejia,  Francisco  Martinez  Su&rez. 

Republic  of  Uruguay:  Gonzalo  Ramirez,  Carlos  M.  de  Pena,  Antonio  M. 
Rodriguez,  Juan  Jos^  Am^aga. 

United  States  of  Venezuela :  Manuel  Diaz  Rodriguez,  C^sar  Zumeta« 

Who,  after  having  presented  their  credentials,  and  the  same  having  been 
found  in  due  and  proper  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  convention  for  the 
protection  of  trade-marks: 

Abticle  I.  The  signatory  nations  enter  into  this  convention  for  the  protection 
of  trade-marks  and  commercial  names. 

Abt.  II.  Any  mark  duly  registered  in  one  of  the  signatory  States  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  registered  also  in  the  other  States  of  the  union,  without  prejudice  to 
the  rights  of  third  persons  and  to  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  each  State  gov- 
erning the  same. 

In  order  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  foregoing  the  manufacturer  or  merchant 
interested  in  the  registry  of  the  mark  must  pay,  in  addition  to  the  fees  or 
charges  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  application  for  registration  is 
first  made,  the  sum  of  $50  gold,  which  sum  shall  cover  all  the  expenses  of  both 
bureaus  for  the  international  registration  in  all  the  signatory  States. 

Abt.  III.  The  deposit  of  a  trade-mark  in  one  of  the  signatory  States  produces 
in  favor  of  the  depositor  a  right  of  priority  for  the  period  of  six  months,  so  as 
to  enable  the  depositor  to  make  the  deposit  in  the  other  States. 

Therefore  the  deposit  made  subsequently  and  prior  to  the  expiration  of  this 
period  can  not  be  annulled  by  acts  performed  in  the  interval,  especially  by 
another  deposit,  by  publication,  or  by  the  use  of  the  mark. 

Abt.  IY.  The  following  shall  be  considered  as  trade-mark :  Any  sign,  emblem, 
or  especial  name  that  merchants  or  manufacturers  may  adopt  or  apply  to  their 
goods  or  products  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  other  manufac- 
turers or  merchants  who  manufacture  or  deal  in  articles  of  the  same  kind. 

Abt.  V.  The  following  can  not  be  adopted  or  used  as  trade-mark :  National, 
provincial,  or  municipal  flags  or  coats  of  arms ;  Immoral  or  scandalous  figures ; 
distinctive  marks  which  may  have  been  obtained  by  others  or  which  may  give 
rise  to  confusion  with  other  marks;  the  general  classification  of  articles;  pic- 
tures or  names  of  persons  without  their  permission ;  and  any  design  which  may 
have  been  adopted  as  an  emblem  by  any  fraternal  or  humanitarian  association. 

The  foregoing  provisions  shall  be  construed  without  prejudice  to  the  particu- 
lar provisions  of  the  laws  of  each  State. 

Abt.  VI.  All  questions  which  may  arise  regarding  the  priority  of  the  deposit 
or  the  adoption  of  a  trade-mark  shall  be  decided  with  due  regard  to  the  date  of 
the  deposit  In  the  State  In  which  the  first  application  was  made  therefor. 
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Art.  VII.  The  ownership  of  a  trade-mark  includes  tlie  right  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits thereof  and  the  right  of  assignment  or  transfer,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  its 
ownership  or  its  use  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  re- 
spective States. 

Abt.  VIII.  The  falsification.  Imitation,  or  unauthorized  use  of  a  trade-mark, 
as  also  the  false  representation  as  to  the  origin  of  a  product,  shall  be  prosecuted 
by  the  interested  party  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  wherein  the 
offense  Is  committed. 

For  the  effects  of  this  article,  interested  parties  shall  be  understood  to  be  any 
producer,  manufacturer,  or  merchant  engaged  in  the  production,  manufacture, 
or  traffic  of  said  product,  or  in  tlie  case  of  false  rq;)re8entation  of  origin,  one 
doing  business  in  the  locality  falsely  indicated  as  that  of  origin,  or  in  the 
territory  in  which  said  locality  is  situated. 

Abt.  IX.  Any  person  in  any  of  the  signatory  States  shall  have  the  right  to 
l)etition  and  obtain  in  any  of  the  States,  through  its  competent  Judicial  author- 
ity, tlie  annulment  of  the  registration  of  a  trade-mark,  when  he  shall  have 
made  application  for  the  registration  of  that  mark,  or  of  any  other  mark,  cal- 
culated to  be  confused,  in  such  State,  with  the  mark  in  whose  annulment  he  is 
interested,  upon  proving, 

(a)  That  the  mark  the  registration  whereof  he  solicits  has  been  employed 
or  used  within  the  country  prior  to  the  employment  or  use  of  the  mark  regis- 
tered by  the  person  registering  it  or  by  the  persons  from  whom  he  has  derived 
title ; 

(b)  That  the  registrant  had  knowledge  of  the  ownership,  employment,  or  use 
in  any  of  the  signatory  States  of  the  mark  of  the  applicant  the  annulment 
whereof  is  sought  prior  to  the  use  of  the  registered  mark  by  the  registrant  or 
by  those  from  whom  he  has  derived  title ; 

(e)  That  the  registrant  had  no  right  to  the  ownership,  employment,  or  use 
of  the  registered  mark  on  the  date  of  its  deposit ; 

id)  That  the  registered  mark  had  not  been  used  or  employed  by  the  regis- 
trant or  by  his  assigns  within  the  term  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
the  registration  shall  have  been  made. 

Art.  X.  Commercial  names  shall  be  protected  in  all  the  States  of  the  union, 
without  deposit  or  registration,  whether  the  same  form  part  of  a  trade-mark  or 
not. 

Abt.  XI.  For  the  purposes  indicated  in  the  present  convention  a  union  of 
American  Nations  is  hereby  constituted,  which  shall  act  through  two  interna- 
tional bureaus  established  one  in  the  city  of  Habana,  Cuba,  and  the  other  In 
the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  acting  in  complete  accord  with  each  other. 

Abt.  XII.  The  international  bureaus  shall  have  the  following  duties: 

1.  To  keep  a  register  of  the  certificates  of  ownership  of  trade-mark  issued 
by  any  of  the  signatory  States. 

2.  To  collect  such  reports  and  data  as  relate  to  the  protection  of  intellectual 
and  industrial  property  and  to  publish  and  circulate  them  among  the  nations 
of  the  union,  as  well  as  to  furnish  them  whatever  special  information  they  may 
need  upon  this  subject. 

3.  To  encourage  the  study  and  publicity  of  the  questions  relating  to  the  pro- 
tection of  intellectual  and  industrial  property ;  to  publish  for  this  purpose  one 
or  more  official  reviews,  containing  the  full  texts  or  digest  of  all  documents  for- 
warded to  the  bureaus  by  the  authorities  of  the  signatory  States. 

The  Governments  of  said  States  shall  send  to  the  International  American 
Bureau  their  official  publications  which  contain  the  announcements  of  the  regis- 
tration of  trade-marks,  and  commercial  names,  and  the  grants  of  patents  and 
privileges  as  well  as  the  judgments  rendered  by  the  respective  courts  concerning 
the  invalidity  of  trade-marks  and  patents. 

4.  To  communicate  to  the  Governments  of  the  union  any  difficulties  or  ob- 
stacles that  may  oppose  or  delay  the  effective  application  of  this  convention. 

5.  To  aid  the  Governments  of  the  signatory  States  in  the  preparations  of  in- 
ternational conferences  for  the  study  of  legislation  concerning  industrial  prop- 
erty, and  to  secure  such  alterations  as  It  may  be  proper  to  propose  In  the  regu- 
lations of  the  union,  or  in  treaties  in  force  to  protect  industrial  property.  In 
case  such  conferences  take  place,  the  directors  of  the  bureaus  shall  have  the 
right  to  attend  the  meetings  and  there  to  express  their  opinions,  but  not  to  vote. 

6.  To  present  to  the  Governments  of  Cuba  and  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil, 
respectively,  yearly  reports  of  their  labors,  which  shall  be  communicated  at  the 
same  time  to  all  the  Governments  of  the  other  States  of  the  union. 
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7.  To  initiate  and  establish  relations  with  similar  bureaus  and  with  the  scien- 
tific and  industriaj  associations  and  Institutions  for  the  exchange  of  pablica- 
tiobs,  information,  and  data  conducive  to  the  progress  of  the  protection  of  in- 
dustrial property. 

8.  To  investigate  cases  where  trade-marks,  designs,  and  industrial  models 
have  failed  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  ri*gIstratlon  provided  for  by  this  conv^- 
tlon,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  any  one  of  the  States  forming  the  union, 
and  to  communicate  thQ  facts  and  reasons  to  the  Government  of  the  country  of 
origin  and  to  Interested  partleei. 

9.  To  cooperate  a»  agents  for  oaoh  one  of  the  Gk>vornment8  of  the  signatory 
States  before  the  respective  authorities  for  the  better  perfbrmance  of  any  act 
tending  to  promote  or  accomplish  tbe  ends  of  this  convention. 

Abt.  XIII.  The  bureau  established  in  the  city  of  Hflt>iina,  Cuba,  shall  have 
charge  of  the  registration  of  trade-marks  coming  from  the  United  States  of 
America,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  and  Panama. 

The  bureau  established  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  shall  have  charge  of  the 
registration  of  trade-marks  coming  from  Brazil,  Uruguay,  the  Argentine  R^uh- 
He,  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  Ohlll,  Peru,  .Ecuador,  Venezuela,  and  Colombia. 

Abt.  XIV.  The  two  International  bureaus  shall  be  considered  as  one,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  the  unification  of  the  registrations  it  is  provided  : 

(a)  Both  shall  have  the  same  books  and  the  same  accounts  kept  under  an 
identical  system. 

(6)  Copies  shall  be  reciprocally  transmitted  weekly  from  one  to  the  other  of 
all  applications,  registrations,  communications,  and  other  documents  affecting 
the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  owners  of  trade-marks. 

Art.  XV.  The  international  bureau  shall  be  governed  by  identical  regulations, 
formed  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Governments  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  and 
of  the  Unite* I  Stares  of  Brazil  and  approved  by  all  the  other  signatory  States. 

Their  budgets,  after  being  sanctioned  by  the  said  Governments,  shall  be  de- 
frayed by  all  the  signatory  States  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  established 
for  tlie  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  at  Washington,  and  in 
this  particular  they  shall  be  placed  under  the  control  of  those  Governments 
within  wliose  territories  they  are  established. 

The  international  bureaus  may  establish  such  rules  of  practice  and  procedure, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  convention,  as  they  may  deem  necessary 
and  proper  to  give  effect  to  its  provisions. 

Abt.  XVI.  The  Governments  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  and  of  the  United 
States  of  Brazil  shall  proceed  with  the  organization  of  the  Bureaus  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  as  herein  provided,  upon  the  ratification  of  this  convention  by 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  nations  belonging  to  each  group. 

The  simultaneous  establishment  of  both  bureaus  shall  not  be  necessary ;  one 
only  may  be  established  if  there  be  the  number  of  adherent  Governments  pro- 
vided for  above. 

Abt.  XVII,  The  treaties  on  trade-marks  previously  concluded  by  and  between 
the  signatory  States,  shall  be  substituted  by  the  present  convention  from  the 
date  of  Its  ratification,  as  far  as  the  relations  between  the  signatory  States  are 
concerned. 

Abt.  XVIII.  The  ratifications  or  adhesion  of  the  American  States  to  the 
present  convention  shall  be  communicated  to  the  Government  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  which  shall  lay  them  before  the  other  States  of  the  union.  These 
communications  shall  take  the  place  of  an  exchange  of  ratifications. 

Abt.  XIX.  Any  signatory  State  that  may  see  fit  to  withdraw  from  the  present 
convention  shall  so  notify  the  Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  which 
shall  communicate  this  fact  to  the  other  States  of  the  union,  and  one  year  after 
the  receipt  of  such  communication  this  convention  shall  cease  with  regard  to 
the  State  that  shall  have  withdrawn. 

In  witness  whereof  the  plenipotentiaries  and  delegates  sign  this  convention 
and  affix  to  it  the  seal  of  the  Fourth  International  American  Conference. 

Made  and  signed  In  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  20th  day  of  August,  in 
the  year  1910,  in  Spanish,  English,  Portuguese,  and  French,  and  filed  in  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  order  that  certified 
copies  may  be  made,  to  be  forwarded  through  appropriate  diplomatic  channels 
to  each  one  of  the  signatory  nations. 
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For  the  United  States  of  America : 

Henby  White, 

Enoch  H.  Gbowdeb. 

Lewis  Nixon. 

John  Bassett  Moobb. 

Bebnaad  Moses. 

Lamab  C.  Quintebo. 

Paui.  S.  Reinsch. 

David  Kinlet. 
For  the  Argentine  Republic : 

Antonio  Bebmejo. 
.  Eduabdo  L.  Bidau. 

Manuel  A.  Montes  de  Oca« 

Epifanio  Fobtbla. 

Cablos  Salas. 

Jos£  A.  Tebbt. 

Estanislao  S.  Zebaixos. 
For  the  United  States  of  Brazil : 

JOAQUIM    MuBTINHO. 

DoMicio  DA  Qama. 
Jos£  L.  Almeida  Nobquedla. 
Olavo  Bilac. 
Qastao  da  Gun  ha. 
Herculano  de  Fbeitas. 
For  the  Republic  of  Chile: 

Miguel  Cbuchaga  Tooobnai* 
Emilio  Bello  Codecido. 
AnIbal  Cbuz  DIaz. 

BELTBijV  MaTHDCU. 

For  the  Republic  of  Colombia: 

ROBEBTO   AncIzAB. 

For  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica: 

Alfbedo  Volio. 
For  the  Republic  of  Cuba: 

Cablos  GabcIa.  Velez. 

Rafael  Montobo  y  Vald^s. 

GONZALO  DE  QuESADA  Y  Ab68TBGUI. 

Antonio  Gonzalo  P£bez. 

Jos£  M.  Cabbonkll. 
For  the  Dominican  Republic: 

AutBico  Lugo. 
For  the  Republic  of  Ecuador: 

AlEJANDBO    CiJKDENAS. 

For  the  Republic  of  Guatemala: 

Luis  Toledo  Uebrabtb. 

Manuel  Abboyo. 

Mabio  Estbada. 
For  the  RepubUc  of  Haiti : 

Constantin  Fouohabd. 
For  the  Republic  of  Honduras: 

Luis  Lazo  Abbiaga. 
For  the  Mexican  United  States : 

ViCTOBIANO    SALADO    ALVABEB. 

Luis  Ftsasz  VebdIa. 

Antonio  Ramos  Pedbusza. 

robebto  a.  esteva  ruiz. 
For  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua: 

Manuel  P£bez  Alonso. 
For  the  Republic  of  Panama : 

Belisabio  Pobbas. 
For  the  Republic  of  Paraguay : 

Teooosio  GonzXlez. 

Joat  P.   MONTEBO. 

For  the  Republic  of  Peru: 

EuGENio  Labbabube  y  UnAnub. 

Cablos  Alvabez  Caldeb6n. 

Jos£  Antonio  de  Lavalle  t  Paxdo. 
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For  the  Republic  of  Salvador: 

Federico  MejIa. 

Fbancisoo  MabtImez  SuAbez. 
For  the  Republic  of  Uruguay: 

QoNZALO  RamIbez. 

Cablos  M.  de  Pena. 

Antonio  M.  RodbIguez. 

Juan  Jos£  Am£zaga. 
For  the  United  States  of  Venezuela : 

Manuel  DIaz  RodbIguez. 

G£sab  Zumeia. 

The  names  of  the  signers  of  this  convention  constitute  a  guarantee  of  the 
wisdom  and  fairness  of  its  provisions.  Many  of  these  men  are  members  of  the 
present  Pan  American  Congress.  A  perusal  of  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
vention shows  tliat  they  comprehended  the  situation  and  provided  for  the 
remedies,  and  if  the  spirit  of  the  convention  is  finally  carried  out  it  will  pre- 
vent the  abuses  I  have  enumerated. 

The  convention  further  provides  that  two  bureaus  shall  be  established — 
one  in  the  city  of  Habana,  Cuba,  tlie  other  In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil ;  the  bureau 
in  Habana  having  charge  of  the  registration  of  trade-marks  coming  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Sal- 
vador, Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  and  Panama,  and  the 
bureau  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  having  charge  of  the  registration  of  trade-marks  com- 
ing from  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentine  Republic,  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Peru, 
Ecuador,  Venezuela,  and  Colombia. 

Article  16  provides  that  upon  the  ratification  of  this  convention  by  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  nations  belonging  to  each  group,  the  Ck>vernments  of  Cuba 
and  Brazil  shall  proceed  to  organize  these  bureaus. 

In  compliance  with  this  provision  of  the  convention,  the  following  countries 
have  ratified  the  convention :  Brazil,  November  9,  1914 ;  Cuba,  June  13,  1912 ; 
Dominican  Republic,  April  18,  1912;  Ecuador,  April  8,  1914;  Guatemala,  May 
10,  1912;  Honduras,  February  18,  1913;  Nicaragua,  April  24,  1913;  Panama, 
June  12,  1913 ;    Paraguay,  August  26,  1918 ;  United  States,  May  81,  1911. 

The  first  group  lacks  only  one  country  of  having  enough  to  complete  the  two- 
thirds  necessary  for  the  authorization  of  the  establishment  of  the  bureau  in 
Habana,  and  it  is  the  main  object  of  tills  paper  to  urge  the  desirability  of  com- 
pleting the  requisite  number  of  ratifications  of  this  convention  by  the  Republics. 

Of  course,  after  the  ratification  of  this  convention  by  a  suflElcient  numba*  of 
the  Republics,  legislation  will  be  necessary  to  provide  the  machinery  for 
carrying  it  into  effect  and  undoubtedly  it  will  be  found  desirable  from  time  to 
time  to  change  some  of  the  articles  of  the  convention. 

It  is  believed  that  the  fees  charged  for  registration  will  be  sufficient  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  bureaus,  but  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  at 
least,  further  legislation  will  probably  be  necessary  to  carry  out  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  convention. 

In  the  case  of  Foster  v,  Neilson  (2  Peters,  314),  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  de- 
livering the  opinion  of  the  court,  in  discussing  the  effect  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  on  treaties,  stated : 

A  treaty  is,  in  its  nature,  a  contract  between  two  nations,  not  a  legislative  act 
It  does  not  generally  effect  of  itself  the  object  to  be  accomplished,  especially 
so  far  as  its  operation  is  infraterrltorial,  but  is  carried  into  execution  by  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  respective  parties  to  the  instrument. 

In  the  United  States  a  different  principle  is  established.  Our  Constitution 
declares  a  treaty  to  be  the  law  of  the  laud.  It  is  consequently  to  be  regarded  in 
courts  of  Justice  as  equivalent  to  an  act  of  the  legislature  whenever  it  operates 
of  itself  without  the  aid  of  any  legislative  provision.  But  when  the  terms  of 
the  stipulation  import  a  contract,  when  either  of  the  parties  engaged  to  per- 
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form  a  particular  act,  the  treaty  addresses  itself  to  the  political,  not  the  judi- 
cial department ;  and  the  legislature  must  execute  the  contract  before  it  can  be- 
come a  rule  for  the  court. 

To  the  same  effect  Is  the  opinion  of  Attorney  General  Miller  in  the  case  of 
Ferdinand  Bourquln  (1880  C.  D.,  253),  and  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  Rousseau  v.  Brown  (104  O.  G.,  1120,  21  App,  D.  C,  73). 
The  present  United  States  trade-mark  statutes  already  provide  for  carrying 
Into  effect  many  provisions  of  the  convention.  But  these  are  details  that  can 
be  taken  cure  of  as  the  necessities  arise.  The  important  step  to  be  emphasized 
at  this  time  Is  the  ratification  by  n  sufficient  number  of  countries  of  this 
proposed  convention. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  listen  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Transom,  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  subject  of  "  Some  possible  recip- 
rocal relations  in  the  patent  practice  of  the  Pan  American  countries." 

ON  SOME  POSSIBLE  RECIPROCAL  RELATIONS  IN  THE  PATENT 
PRACTICE  OF  PAN  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES. 

By  FREDERICK  TRANSOM, 
Examiner  United  States  Patent  Office,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

It  Is  evident  to  aU  that  the  Latin  and  South  American  States  have  entered 
on  a  period  of  great  industrial  and  commercial  activity.  The  remarkable  ex- 
pansion of  the  United  States  along  these  lines  might  be  ascribed  to  several  dif- 
ferent fundamental  causes,  such  as  immense  and  varied  natural  resources,  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  communication  and  exchange  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, etc.  In  all  these  lines  of  activity,  however,  will  be  found  at  work  the 
powerful  effect  of  the  short  clause  of  the  United  States  Federal  Constitution 
(art  1,  clause  8),  upon  which  its  liberal  patent  laws  are  based. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  patent  laws  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  and 
difDcult  trusts  of  the  Federal  judiciary,  and  anything  that  facilitates  and  sim- 
plifies the  administration  of  such  laws  in  and  among  the  several  sovereign 
States  of  the  American  Continent  must  inevitably  contribute  to  their  mutual 
good  will  and  proq;>erity.  One  phase  of  the  administration  of  patent  laws  in 
the  United  States  turns  on  the  relations  of  foreign  patents  and  publications  to 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  it  has  given  rise  to  much  litigation,  uncer- 
tainty, and  delay  in  fixing  and  enforcing  patent  rights.  An  effort  will  be  made 
in  this  paper  to  indicate  some  lines  of  reciprocal  action  and  possible  uniformi- 
ties of  practice  among  the  Am^ lean  States. 

The  United  States  Patent  OfDce  not  only  has  original  jurisdiction  of  the 
granting  of  patents  for  inventions,  but  also  like  jurisdiction  of  the  registration 
of  the  trade-marks  of  commerce.  A  brief  outline  of  United  States  trade-mark 
practice  will  be  given  as  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  patents. 

Copyright  protection  in  the  United  States  Is  under  the  control  of  the  Libra- 
rian of  Congress.  No  discussion  will  be  given  of  this  subject  further  than  to 
call  attention  to  two  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which 
fully  explain  the  nature  of  copyright  and  of  the  proceedings  for  recovery  under 
the  copyright  act.  These  decisions  are  of  especial  interest  to  noncitizens  of 
the  United  States,  they  are :  American  Tobacco  Co.  v.  Werckmeister,  207  United 
States  R^wrts,  page  284.  and  Werckmeister  v,  American  Tobacco  Co.,  207 
United  States  Reports,  875. 

The  patent  laws  of  no  two  Governments  are  alike.  Practically  all  the  great 
manufacturing  countries  have  such  laws,  and,  when  it  is  considered  that  their 
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object  and  well-known  effect  in  modern  times  is  to  stimulate  manufacturing 
and  research,  it  would  seem  that  at  least  the  substantive  part  of  such  laws 
would  be  everywhere  much  the  same.  Instead* of  this  uniformity,  however, 
there  are  few  better  fields  for  economists  to  sort  the  wheat  from  the  cbafC  than 
in  the  endeavor  to  discover  and  to  obtain  general  recognition  for  the  really 
essential  principles  that  should  control  the  grant  of  patents.  A  clear  under- 
standing of  these  principles  as  applied  to  the  domestic  practice  of  each  Govern- 
ment would  contribute  greatly  to  the  ready  establishment  and  enforcement  d 
patent  rights  for  an  invention  not  only  in  any  particular  country  but  in  aU 
countries,  and  would  considerably  lessen  the  necessity  for  the  indirect  adjust- 
ments effected  by  treaties. 

The  early  growth  of  the  United  States  patent  system  will  be  found  explained 
in  considerable  detail  in  an  address  delivered  by  (jonmilssioner  of  Patents 
Ewing  before  the  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, entitled:  "Bearing  of  the  Contract  Theory  of  Patents  on  Certain 
Defenses."  As  there  pointed  out,  the  best  writers  on  the  subject  look  on  the 
grant  of  a  patent  as  a  contract  between  the  Qovernment  and  the  inventor, 
according  to  which  the  Government  confers  a  monopoly,  limited  as  to  time,  on 
the  inventor  in  exchange  for  a  clear  disclosure  of  the  invention. 

Whether  the  United  States  Congress  that  originally  passed  the  patent  stat- 
utes understood  that  it  was  dealing  with  a  contractual  relation  or  not,  these 
statutes  were  so  drawn  that  a  good  disclosure  almost  necessarily  follows  com- 
pliance with  their  terms.  Since  1793  it  has  been  a  prime  prerequisite  to  the 
grant  of  a  patent  that  the  inventor  should  impart  his  invention  to  the  pubUc 
In  full,  clear,  concise  and  exact  terms.  The  examiners  of  the  Patent  Office 
have  always  required  substantial  compliance  with  these  requirements.  In  all 
steps  of  the  prosecution  of  an  application  for  a  patent  an  inventor  must  stand 
ready  to  clear  away  any  objections  of  obscurity  or  inoperativeness  of  dis- 
closure, and  it  may  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  principles  of  good  patent  practice 
that  a  valid  patent  must  be  based  on  a  clear  and  operative  disclosure.  The 
sufficiency  of  a  patent  disclosure  should  not  be  left  to  the  initiative  and  abiUty 
of  inventors  and  their  attorneys.  It  should  be  so  thorough  and  definite  that  a 
person  of  only  the  ordinary  skill  in  that  art  can  derive  from  the  patent  full 
directions  enabling  him  to  actually  use  the  invention. 

The  United  States  rejects  applications  for  patents  on  the  prior  allowance  of 
a  patent  for  the  same  invention  to  another  person  by  a  foreign  government, 
but  many  of  these  foreign  patents,  while  undoubtedly  relating  to  the  same 
invention,  have  to  be  laid  aside  as  references  because  their  disclosures  do  not 
measure  up  to  the  exacting  requirements  of  the  United  States  practice. 
Whether  the  foreign  patentee  desires  to  take  out  a  United  States  patent  or  not, 
an  imperfect  foreign  disclosure  operates  to  his  disadvantage  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  former  case  it  may  be  contended  by  his  opponent  in  an  inter- 
ference proceeding  in  the  United  States  office  that  the  foreign  patent  should  not 
avail  as  to  dates  of  invention.  In  the  latter  case  the  foreign  patentee  may  be 
obliged  to  pay  royalties  to  a  United  States  patentee  who  would  have  been 
barred  if  a  clear  and  otherwise  sufficient  disclosure  had  been  found  in  the 
foreign  patent. 

While  on  the  subject  of  foreign  patents  as  references  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
note  that  the  exact  date  at  which  a  foreign  patent  becomes  operative  as  a  ref- 
erence has  been  the  cause  of  much  discussion  in  United  States  practice.  It 
would  be  profitless  to  review  the  status  of  the  patents  of  the  different  coun- 
tries in  this  respect,  but  it  is  a  difficulty  that  should  admit  of  easy  avoidance  as 
between  nations  desiring  to  honor  and  accept  as  worthy  of  credit  certain 
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reciproifal  obligations  Imposed  by  the  official  acts  of  each.  The  pa^nt  dates, 
effectively  considered  as  reference  dates,  should  be  the  same  In  all  countries, 
both  as  to  domestic  and  foreign  citations,  and  there  should  be  uniformity  in 
practice  on  the  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  using  foreign  patents  as  ref- 
erences. In  United  States  practice  the  filing  of  the  application  establishes  a 
date  of  reference  which  must  be  overcome  by  all  subsequently  filed  applications. 
If  there  are  any  features  in  the  patent  systems  of  the  several  nations  that  cause 
a  like  date  of  reference  in  each  to  be  incommensurable  for  all,  so  to  speak,  they 
should  be  reconciled. 

The  United  States  Government  exchanges  patents  with  several  other  Govern- 
ments, and  the  inventors  and  scientists  of  each  nation  have  undoubtedly  reaped 
a  rich  harvest  of  ideas  and  information  from  the  patents  so  exchanged.  At  the 
date  of  issue  the  patented  art  is  usually  not  far  behind  the  front  wave  of 
progress  in  the  useful  applications  of  science,  sometimes  it  is  in  advance  of  it, 
and  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  order  to  improve  what  has  been 
done  a  worker  should  bring  to  the  task  a  full  knowledge  of  what  has  already 
been  accomplished.  One  of  the  anomalies  of  the  United  States  patent  system 
is  that  the  laws  for  granting  patents  are  probably  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
their  sole  object  is  to  obtain  disclosures  of  inventions,  yet  no  special  effort  is 
made  to  place  before  inventors  in  an  accessible  form  the  information  so  obtained. 
As  far  as  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  office  goes  It  is  valuable  to  patent  lawyers, 
but  is  of  no  service  to  the  inventor  himself  in  the  matter  of  putting  him  in 
possession  of  the  actual  disclosures  of  which  at  best  it  is  only  an  index 

The  bound  volumes  of  patents  issued  to  the  libraries  and  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  are  also  sealed  books  to  the  workers  in  the  several  various  arts. 
The  only  way  an  inventor  can  profit  by  the  accumulation  of  learning  in  any  par- 
ticular art  is  to  come  to  Washington  and  trace  that  art  in  the  ramifications  of 
the  classification  system.  Much  of  this  work  of  gleaning  intelligence  from  the 
files  is  done  by  expert  searchers,  paid  by  the  companies  who  realize  the  im- 
portance of  it  not  only  as  furnishing  information  to  their  staff  of  inventors 
but  also  as  showing  the  probable  value  of  any  possible  future  patents.  It 
would  be  the  final  step  in  the  efficiency  of  the  United  States  patent  system  if 
duplicates  of  the  classified  arts  could  be  maintained  in  a  number  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  Union.  Steps  are  now  being  taken  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  duplicate 
the  classified  patents  of  the  United  States  at  least  in  Canada,  at  Ottawa,  and 
there  should  be  a  set  of  them  in  one  or  more  of  the  South  American  Republics. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  Indicate  what  constitutes  a  good  and  sufficient 
disclosure  before  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  but  no  searcher  after  truth  in 
regard  to  the  matter  can  disregard  the  Rules  of  Practice  of  the  United  States 
Patent  Office.  These  rules  have  recently  been  revised,  the  new  version  having 
become  effective  January  1,  1916.  They  represent  the  exi)erience  and  special 
knowledge  of  a  large  body  of  men  for  a  period  of  over  100  years.  Especial  atten- 
tion is  called  to  tlie  precise  and  rigid  drawing  requirements  and  to  the  handy  and 
intelligible  reproductions  made  possible  because  of  these  requirements.  Any 
system  of  patent  exchange  between  the  nations  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
having  the  patents  of  each  nation  of  the  same  size  and  of  the  same  character 
of  mechanical  excellence  of  execution. 

This  paper  has  laid  stress  on  the  necessity  of  getting  a  good  disclosure  in  a 
patent  specification  and,  further,  on  the  date  from  which  that  disclosure  should 
operate  as  a  bar  to  the  grant  of  further  patents  for  the  same  invention.  An 
endeavor  will  now  be  made  to  explain  the  character  of  claims  by  which  an 
invention  is  identified  in  the  United  States  office,  and  which  determine  the  value 
of  the  patent  to  the  inventor  to  a  great  extent. 
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The  United  States  grants  patents  only  to  the  actual  Inventor,  or  Inventors 
if  the  invention  is  a  joint  one,  and  Is  the  only  Government  that  inslstsi  that  the 
inventor  distinctly  point  out  and  identify  in  the  claim  statements  what  he  con- 
siders as  his  Invention.  The  claims  of  a  patent  may  relate  to  one  of  four  dif- 
ferent fields  of  invention,  or  the  patent  may  fall  hito  the  class  of  design  patents. 
To  be  patentable  an  invention  must  be  Identifiable  with  some  one  of  the  fields  of 
Invention  noted.  To  quote  from  a  standard  textbook  on  the  subject  (Walker  on 
Patents,  4th  ed.,  161) :  "A  claim  covers  and  secures  a  process,  a  machine,  a 
manufacture,  a  composition  of  matter,  or  a  design,  and  never  the  function  or 
result  of  either." 

From  the  above  it  will  be  noted  that  a  claim  of  a  United  States  patent  must 
not  only  be  rightly  placed  with  respect  to  Its  class  of  Invention ;  it  must  be  a 
formal  claim  in  that  class.  One  of  the  marked  differences  between  the  claims 
of  United  States  patents  and  those  of  European  countries  is  that  the  latter 
permit  functional  claims;  such  claims  do  not  definitely  and  structurally  iden- 
tify any  given  parts  or  agencies  as  constituting  the  invention;  they  are 
directed  rather  to  the  operation  performed,  or  the  result  attained,  which,  while 
they  may  indeed  be  the  ultimate  object  of  the  invention,  are  not  representative 
of  its  constitutent  elements.  The  very  same  result  might  be  accomplished  in 
a  number  of  patentably  different  Inventions,  and  accordingly  no  one  of  them 
can  be  definitely  identified  by  the  recital  of  the  operation  or  result  common  to 
all  of  them.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  United  States  system  has  been  due  to 
the  so-called  apparatus  or  element  claims  used. 

One  of  the  Federal  judges  in  passing  upon  a  patent  case  stated  that  there 
is  no  more  difficult  form  of  written  discourse  than  the  drafting  of  patent 
claims.  A  good  claim  .can  be  recognized  on  its  face,  and  furthermore  if  it  is 
good,  in  that  it  is  in  consonance  with  the  development  of  the  art,  it  is  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever  to  all  but  infringers. 

A  design  patent,  as  the  name  Implies,  is  one  taken  out  to  protect  a  property 
right  in  an  ornamental  design  or  a  special  shape  or  configuration  in  structural 
work  which  is  adapted  to  appeal  to  the  esthetic  taste.  These  patents  have 
little  in  common  with  patents  for  inventions  under  United  States  practice,  but 
are  subject  to  many  of  the  same  rules  of  prosecution  in  the  Patent  Office,  and 
since  an  ornamental  design  is  one  form  or  manifestation  of  inventive  genius 
they  should  be  grouped  together. 

TBADK-HABKS. 

Trade-marks  are  not  readily  susceptible  of  condensed  definition.  They  had 
honorable  and  serviceable  employment  in  trade  and  commerce  long  before  the 
importance  of  patents  for  inventions  was  recognized,  and  derive  their  validity 
and  value  from  different  considerations,  compared  to  those  which  control  when 
the  validity  and  value  of  a  patent  is  investigated. 

The  general  nature  of  a  trade-mark  will  be  seen  from  the  following  quota- 
tion to  be  something  which  a  person  desires  to  restrict  to  his  own  use  rather 
than  to  share  Its  use  with  others,  as  in  the  case  of  a  patent : 

Any  name,  symbol,  letter,  figure,  or  device  adopted  by  the  persons  manu- 
facturing or  selling  goods,  and  used  or  put  upon  such  goods  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  manufactured  or  sold  by  others  and  employed  so  often  and  for 
such  length  of  time  as  to  raise  the  presumption  that  the  public  would  know 
that  it  was  used  to  indicate  o^Tiershlp  of  the  goods  in  the  person  manufactur- 
ing or  selling  them,  constitutes  his  trade-mark.  (Derringer  v.  Plate,  29 
Oalif.,  20S2.) 

The  above  quotation  does  not  give  the  characteristics  which  should  be  found 
in  the  trade-mark  before  adoption.    However,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that 
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the  nearer  a  trade-mark  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  a  common  law 
technical  trade-mark  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  sustained  in  the  courts  and 
the  more  difficult  infringement  will  be.  These  requirements  are  given  in  all 
the  good  texts  on  the  subject  A  trade-mark  should  not  be  chosen  haphazardly. 
Its  selection  requires  competent  legal  help,  as  much  so  as  in  the  safe  drawing 
up  of  a  will  or  other  instrument  involving  the  ownership  and  care  of  property. 

In  registering  a  trade-mark  the  United  States  Patent  Office  does  not  confer 
a  grant  or  title  to  the  mark ;  such  right  must  have  been  preexisting  as  prelimi- 
nary to  the  registration,  which,  in  itself,  affords  only  prima  fade  evidence  of 
ownership  of  the  mark. 

The  United  States  Patent  Office  roisters  the  trade-marks  of  foreigners  upon 
a  showing  that  the  mark  has  previously  been  registered  in  the  home  country. 
Unfortunately  certain  of  the  trade-mark  statutes  are  tied  up  with  restrictive 
clauses  as  to  what  may  be  permitted  to  foreigners,  being  dependent  upon  what 
concessions  are  made  to  citizens  •f  the  United  States  in  the  country  seeking 
registration  for  its  citizens.  All  such  restrictions  should  be  eliminated,  at 
least  in  dealings  with  the  purpose  of  making  trade-marks  generally  effective. 
Bargaining  for  advantage  in  such  matters  needlessly  hampers  an  enlightened 
and  progressive  policy,  having  to  do  solely  with  the  advancement  of  trade-mark 
protection  alone.  It  is  the  policy  and  practice  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office 
to  waive  all  doubts  in  favor  of  the  inventors  tliat  seek  its  aid  in  the  protection 
of  their  work.  A  like  liberal  policy  should  characterize  the  dealings  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  its  reciprocal  relations  with  the  Latin  and  South 
American  States  as  to  patent  and  trade-mark  laws.  The  actual  property  value 
involved  in  such  mutual  concessions  may  be  considerable,  but  sinks  to  insignifi- 
cance when  it  is  considered  that  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  are 
facilitated  and  in  some  cases  made  possible  wh^re  without  favorable  laws 
advance  would  be  forever  impossible. 

The  following  papers  were  presented  and  read  by  title  at  this 
session: 

Neoesidad  de  un  convenio  intemacional  sobre  arqueo  de  buques 
mercantes,  by  Guillermo  Lyons. 

Comercio  del  Uruguay,  by  Pablo  Fontaina. 

Estadisticas  de  poblaci6n  y  navegaci6n,  by  Direccion  General  de 
Estadlstica  de  La  Reptiblica  Oriental  del  Uruguay. 

B^gimen  aduanero  del  Uruguay,  by  A.  Idiartegaray. 

Cr6dito  y  bancos,  by  Alejandro  T&Uce. 

Necesidad  de  reformar  las  leyes  impositivas  relacion&ndolas  con  el 
catastro  en  la  polftica  econ6mica  y  financiera  de  los  pueblos,  by 
Antonio  F.  Solari. 


NECBSIDAD  DE  UN  CONVENIO  INTERNACIONAL  SOBRE  ARQUEO 

DE  BUQUES  MERCANTES. 

For  GUILLERMO  LYONS, 
Capitdn  General  de  Puertos  de  Uruguay, 

Los  pafses  americanos  al  congregarse  perl6dicamente  para  tratar  asuntos 
relacionados  con  el  bienestar  y  prosperidad  comiin,  demuestran  que  el  espiritu 
de  solidaridad  que  los  uni6  en  los  primeros  dias  de  su  existencia  se  ha  trans- 
formado  a  trav^s  del  tiempo  en  un  sentimiento  fraternal  y  honrando  las  ideas 


"I 
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democrdticas  que  los  animan,  don  el  ejemplo  de  aplicar  en  bus  relaciones  Inter- 
nadonales,  los  mismos  princlpios  de  igualdad  y  de  Justlcia  que  regulan  su  vlda 
interna,  propendlendo  de  ese  modo  al  adelanto  de  la  civilizaci6n. 

Entre  los  asuntos  de  m&s  importancla  que  ban  sldo  tratados  en  esas  re- 
uniones,  flgura  el  fomento  de  las  vlas  de  comunicadones  marftimas  como  medio 
de  aproximar  las  distintas  nacionalidades  e  Identiflcar  sus  destlnos,  tanto  por 
el  intercambio  de  ideas  y  afectos,  como  por  el  de  sus  productos  naturales  e 
industrlales. 

La  reclente  inauguraci6n  del  Canal  de  Panamd;  el  mejoramlento  incesante 
de  los  principales  puertos  del  continente  situados  sobre  los  oce&nos  AU&ntlGO  y 
Pacfflco  y  la  unidn  de  esos  puertos  por  medio  de  Ifneas  regulares  de  grandes 
vapores,  son  hecbos  que  ensancban  el  borizonte  de  la  marina  mercante  y  que 
sirven  de  estfmulo  para  el  estudio  de  los  asuntos  de  cardcter  internacional  que 
se  relacionan  con  el  trdfico  maritimo,  principalmente  de  aqu^llos  que  Influyen 
en  el  mejor  aprovecbamiento  econdmico  del  instrumento  destinado  al  trasporte 
de  las  personas  y  de  las  cosas. 

Ehi  ese  orden  de  ideas,  consideramos  oportuno  bacer  notar  la  necesidad  de 
que  los  pafses  maritimos  convengan  en  adoptar  un  procedlmiento  uniforme  para 
el  arqueo  de  los  buques  mercantes,  con  el  fin  de  reconocer  mutuamente  los 
certificados  respectlvos  que  expldan  sus  autoridades  a  los  efectos  de  establecer 
el  monto  de  los  impuestos  que  graven  al  buque  con  relacidn  a  su  tonelaje. 

Es  sabido  que  la  mayor  parte  de  los  impuestos  relatlvos  al  pasaje  de  los 
buques  por  aguas  jurisdiccionales  y  a  la  entrada,  permanencla  y  salida  de  los 
puertos,  son  regulados  de  ese  modo  y  que  tales  Impuestos  estdn  sujetos  a  la 
mds  severs  fiscalizaci<3n  de  parte  de  las  autoridades  encargadas  de  recaudarlos. 

De  abf  que  se  baya  reconocido  la  importancla  de  poner  a  los  buques  en  con- 
diciones  que  les  permitan  constatar  de  un  modo  febaciente,  cuando  las  drcons- 
tancias  lo  requleran,  su  tonelaje,  sin  tener  que  someterse  en  cada  caso  a  una 
nueya  operaci6n  de  arqueo  que  les  origlna  gastos  y  demoras  perjudiciales  y 
de  abf  tambi^n  que  en  varias  ocasiones-se  bayan  proyectado  conv^icioneB 
andlogas  a  la  que  indicamos. 

Sin  embargo,  necesario  es  reconocer  que  el  4xito  no  ba  coronado  los  esfnerzos 
que  se  ban  becbo  en  ese  sentido,  pues  si  bien  es  cierto  que  las  reglas  propuestas 
por  la  comisi6n  internacional  de  arqueo  reunlda  en  Constantlnopla  en  el  alio 
1878,  sirven  de  base  a  los  reglamentos  de  arqueo  vlgentes  en  la  mayor  xMurte 
de  los  pafses  marftlmos,  no  lo  es  menos  que  aun  no  se  ba  logrado  el  benefldo 
que  podrfa  obtenerse  de  esa  uniformidad,  sucediendo  actualmente  que  un  buque 
que  se  dedique  al  comerclo  marftimo  mundial,  debe  poseer  cuando  menos,  tres 
certificados  de  arqueo :  uno  expedido  de  acuerdo  con  el  reglamento  del  pais  de 
su  bandera  y  los  otros  dos  expedidos  de  acuerdo  con  los  reglamentos  del  Canal 
de  Suez  y  del  Canal  de  Panamd  respectlvamente. 

Examinando  esos  reglamentos  bemos  podido  apreciar  que  no  serfa  dlffcU 
ponerlos  de  acuerdo,  pues  todos  ellos  adoptan  el  mlsmo  procedlmiento  para  cal- 
cular  el  volumen  de  los  espaclos  que  deben  ser  comprendidos  en  el  tonelaje 
total,  y  solo  difieren  en  detalles  relatlvos  d  la  determlnad6n  de  esos  espados  y 
de  los  descuentos  que  corresponde  bacer  para  obtener  el  tonelaje  neto  o  de 
registro. 

Por  lo  expuesto,  opinamos  que  el  Congreso  prestarfa  un  sefialado  servido  a 
la  marina  mercante,  si  resolviera  nombrar  una  comisi6n  encargada  de  pro- 
poner  las  bases  de  un  convenio  internacional  para  el  arqueo  de  buques  a  fin  de 
someterlas  a  la  aprobad^n  de  los  pafses  marftimos. 
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COMERCIO  DEL  URUGUAY. 

Por  PABLO  PONTAINA. 
DUn$Dt(ir  4e  la  Bacuela  Superior  de  Comeroio  del  Urugmy. 

BXCXntSOS  T  OT&AS  GONDIOIORBS  LOCAUDB. 

El  Umgnay,  cs  un  pais  cnya  pobladon  es  de  un  mllli6n  y  meiUo  de  luibltantes. 

Su  movimiento  demogrftfteo  ha  sido  el  aigutente,  h^stB,  1900»  eamparado  con 

estas  naciones: 

Aummto  vegetativo  de  la$  princivdlei  nmi^tonet.  • 

[Qainqneiiio  189^1000.] 

Prop«rci6B 
por  1,000  habts. 

1.  Uruguay 20.7 

2.  Argentina 18.0 

3.  Australia 17.2 

4.  Servla -, 15.3 

6.  Costa  Rica 15. 1 

6.  Holanda 15.0 

7.  Alemania 14.7 

8.  Venezuela ^.^ !-  14.1 

9.  Dinamarca 13.5 

10.  Rusia ^ 12.7 

11.  Rumania 12.4 

12.  Inglaterra 11.6 


PropordOn 
por  1,000  habta. 

18.  Italia - 11.0 

14.  Bflglca ^_  10.9 

15.  Suecia , 10.8 

la  Suiza 10. 4 

17.  Jap6n 10.2 

18.  Austria 9. 7 

19.  Estados  Unidod 6.3 

20.  Espafia 5.5 

21.  Chile 3.4 

22.  Francia 1.3 

23.  Mexico 2. 1 


Mortalidad  en  loa  prindpales  paises, 
[Qoinqaenio  1896-1900.] 


Proporci6n. 
por  1,000  habits. 

1.  Mexico 35.  5 

2.  Rusia 34.  7 

8.  Chile 29. 8 

4.  Espafia 29. 2 

5.  Rumania 26.6 

6.  Servla 25. 0 

7.  Austria 24.  4 

8.  Costa  Rica 24. 0 

9.  Italia 22.9 

10.  Alemania 21.3 

11.  Jap6n 20. 8 

12.  Francia 20. 6 


Proporddn 


^ropoi 
por  1,000  habits. 

13.  Venezuela 18.9 

14.  Suiza 18.2 

15.  Bfilgica 18. 1 

16.  Argentina 17.9 

17.  Inglaterra 17.7 

18.  Holanda 17. 2 

J9.  Dinamarca 16.4 

20.  Estados  Unldos 16.2 

21.  Suecia 16.1 

22.  Uruguay 14.6 

28.  Australia 12.6 


Natalidad  en  Iob  prindpales  paises. 
[Qninqnenio  1896-1900.] 


Proporci6n. 
por  1,000  babts. 

1.  Rusia 47. 4 

2.  Servia 40. 3 

8.  OoBta  Rica 39. 1 

4.  Rumania 39. 0 

5.  Alemania 36.0 

6.  Argentina 35.9 

7.  Uruguay 35.3 

8.  Espafia 84. 7 

9.  Austria 84. 1 

10.  Italia 83. 9 

11.  Mexico 33. 4 


Proporddn 


"opor^ 
por  1,000  babts. 

12.  Chile > 33.2 

13.  Venezuela 38.0 

14.  Holftnda 32. 2 

15.  Jap6n 31.0 

16.  Dinamarca 29.9 

17.  Inglaterra 29. 8 

18.  B^lgica 29. 0 

19.  Suiza 28.6 

20.  Suecia 26.9 

21.  Estados  Unldos 22.5 

22.  Francia 21. 0 
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Su  sistema  de  gobierno  es  republicano  unltario  y  bus  reciirsos  son  de  un  alto 
exponente. 

Las  condiciones  de  su  suelo  y  su  clima  exoepcional,  merced  a  su  situaci6n 
geogrftfica,  le  brindan  cada  afio  grandes  producciones  derivadas  de  la  Industria 
agro-pecuria,  que  es  la  principal  de  las  que  se  hallan  dlseminadas  por  el  pals. 

La  carne  los  caeros  y  la  lana  constituyen  el  principal  factor  de  la  produccidn 
natural  de  este  pais.  Su  active  comercio  de  exportaci6n  lo  const!  tuyen  princi- 
palmente  las  negodos  de  esos  dos  productos. 

En  cuanto  a  la  importacidn,  ella  ha  promediado  en  los  tUtimos  diez  alios, 
a  unos  40,000,000  de  pesos  oro  uruguayo,  prooedentes  de  g^neros  para  vestir. 
comestibles,  materias  primas,  maquinarias,  etc.,  estas  liltimas  enviadas  princi- 
palmente  por  los  Bstados  Unidos  de  Norte  Am^lca. 

El  promedio  del  valor  de  lo  importado  y  exportado  por  el  Uruguay,  alcans6 
durante  el  afio  1915  a  $106,270,310.  De  estos  corresponden  $94,079,689  a  la  Im- 
portaci^n  y  $78,290,071  a  la  exportacidn.  Representan  estas  dfras  un  S2JS1% 
para  la  importaddn  y  67.09%  para  la  exportacidn. 

El  sistema  de  comerciar  en  el  pais,  es  a  base  de  facllidades  en  el  page  de 
las  compras  y  de  las  ventas. 

Este  sistema  se  ha  arraigado  en  las  costumbres  y  merced  a  61,  el  comercio 
mayor  y  menor  se  ha  expandldo  por  todos  los  Ambltos  del  pals. 

La  sociabilidad  en  el  pais,  corresponde  tratarla  a  partir  del  enlace  del 
elemento  nacional  con  el  extranjero.  De  411os  resultan  la  comunidad  de  pro- 
pdsitos  en  todas  las  activldades  y  la  adaptacidn  de  las  costumbres  procedentes 
de  todas  las  regidnes  del  globo.  Puede  concretarse  este  punto  en  estos  t^rml- 
nos :  el  Uruguay  ha  formado  su  sociabilidad  y  la  sigue  formando  por  la  misma 
via  y  por  id^nticos  medios  que  los  dem&s  pueblos  del  nuevo  continente,  es 
decir,  sigue  el  proceso  de  los  organismos  nuevos,  influenciado  en  su  desarrollo 
por  los  pueblos  mAs  viejos,  con  los  cuales  mantlene  las  m&s  activas  reladones. 

El  costo  de  la  vida  est&  en  relacldn  conveniente  con  los  salaries.  El  habi- 
tante  llena  holgadamente,  con  el  producto  de  su  trabajo,  las  exigencias  de  la 
vida  material  y,  en  cuanto  a  la  vida  moral,  ella  estA  altamente  servida,  con 
una  amplfsima  libertad — dentro  del  respeto  a  las  leyes — ^un  confort  adecuado, 
una  vastfsima  ilustraci6n  en  las  clases  altas  y  una  instruccidn  muy  difundida 
en  las  otras  clases. 

La  Instmccidn  Ptiblica  absorbe  uifa  porddn  considerable  del  Presupuesto 
General  de  la  Naddn. 

DESABROLIX)    DE    LAS    INDU8TBIAS    DOH^STICAS. 

El  sistema  establecido  en  el  pais,  para  la  adaptacldn  de  las  industrias  ex- 
tranjeras,  es  a  base  de  facllidades  concedidas  a  aquellas  Industrias  que  no 
ezisten  en  el  pais  o  que  no  tienen  arraign  definitive.  De  aquf  que  el  sistema 
tenga  un  carActer  mixto,  muy  acentuado. 

Las  colon izaciones  se  hacen  a  base  de  facilidades,  ofrecidas  al  inmlgrante: 
la  introduccidn,  libre  de  todo  inpuesto,  de  sus  prendas  de  use,  vestidos,  muebles 
de  servicio  dom^tico,  instrumentos  de  labranza  y  herramientas  y  dtiles  de  sa 
oficio.  Desembarco  gratiiito  con  todo  su  equips je,  y  dillgencias  para  la  con- 
veniente colocaci6n  en  el  trabajo  de  su  preferenda.  Son  extenslvas  las  dls- 
posldones  Indicadas,  a  todos  los  mlembros  de  la  familia.  I^  buena  conductii 
y  aptitud  para  el  trnbajo  se  acredltarftn  con  un  certlflcado  pTfttuitamente  ex- 
pedido  por  al  Agente  Consular  de  la  Repdblica  en  el  puerto  de  embarque,  y 
otorgado  por  alguna  autoridad  local  de  su  domicilio,  debldamente  legalizado. 
Biendo  tambi^n  gratuita  la  certiflcaci6n  consular. 
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Tanto  fiobre  esta  cuestidn,  como  sobre  las  comblnaciones  industriales  en- 
sayadas,  la  experlencla  va  sefialando  resultados  favorables  en  el  campo  de  la 
ezplotacl6n  manteniendo  el  pafs,  su  r^men  del  sistema  mlxto,  de  que  se 
ha  hecho  menci6n. 

COMERCIO    INTESNAGIONAL    ENTKE    LOS    PAf8l!»    AMERICANOS. 

En  otra  parte  de  este  Informe,  se  ha  sentado  la  forma  de  Intercauibio  de 
productos  entre  el  Uruguay  y  el  extranjero. 

El  crMlto  amplisimo,  la  gran  confianza  que  su  honesto  comercio  ha  Impuesto 
en  los  pafses  europeos  y  la  sericdad  en  su  contrato,  han  ablerto  campo  eztenso 
a  este  Intercambfo,  que  ha  resultado  de  una  actlvidad  superior  a  lo  prevlsto. 

Algunos  de  esos  pafses  europeos  que  mantenfan  actlvas  relaciones  desde 
que  el  Uruguay  existfa  como  naci6n  Independlente,  han  dlsminuido  en  sus 
transacciones  por  la  tenaz  y  tendenclosa  propaganda  y  faciUdades  concedidas 
por  otros  que  procuraron  ganarse  el  mercado  al  Impulso  de  una  concurrencla 
realizada  a  base  de  la  exposlcidn  de  grandes  capltales  Invertidos  en  artfculos 
manufacturados,  que  entregados  al  comercio  mayor  y  menor  del  pais,  en  condl- 
clones  de  precio  y  plazos  de  pago  Insuperables,  hlcleron  retroceder  a  los  que 
durante  muchos  alios  habfan  sido  linicos,  no  S4')lo  en  la  venta  de  sus  productos, 
slno  en  el  Intercamblo. 

A  esta  Influencla  puede  asegurarse  que  no  ha  escapado  ningimo  de  los  pafses 
de  la  Am^lca  del  Sur. 

El  comercio  con  los  Estados  Unldos  ha  sldo  de  poca  Importancia  hasta  hace 
poco  tiempo,  debldo  a  la  Ignorancia  en  que  €l\os  nos  han  tenldo,  a  la  falta  de 
regulares  vfas  de  comunlcacl6n  y  al  absoluto  desconoclmlento  de  los  productos 
y  de  las  condlclones  en  que  411o8  serfan  ofrecldos. 

Algo,  aunque  en  muy  modesta  escala,  empleza  a  realizarse  en  el  comercio  de 
los  Elstados  Unldos  con  el  Uruguay.  Serfa  convenlente  que  se  estudlase  en 
forma  seria  el  r^men  de  comercio  de  cada  uno  de  los  dos  pafses,  para  dedudr 
el  procedlmlento  a  emplearse  en  el  mutuo  acercamlento  del  intercamblo. 

LA    MEDIDA   DE   COMERCIO   EXTERIOR. 

Por  la  mlsma  raz6n  de  no  haberse  estudlado  el  regimen  comercial  de  cada 
ODD  de  los  pafses  del  Sur  y  Norte  de  America,  falta  la  experlencla  necesarla 
para  poder  fundamentar  concretas  oplniones  que  sirvan  de  llustracldn  al 
respecto. 

Por  de  pronto  y  como  una  de  las  formas  pr&ctlcas  y  expedltlvas  que  pudleran 
ponerse  en  funci6n  para  actlvar  la  aproxlmaci6n  de  los  pueblos,  est&  la  de  este 
II  Gongreso  Panamerlcano,  cuyos  resultados — sin  duda  alguna — ^han  de  ser 
altamente  beneflclosos  para  el  intercamblo  comercial  Norte-Sud  Americano. 

Pero,  adem&s,  hay  otro  medio  (medio  que  resulta  una  aspiracl6n).  Es 
el  de  la  celebracl6n  de  un  GONGRESO  DE  ENSESANZA  COMERCIAL,  para 
que,  puestas  de  acuerdo  las  diferentes  ESCUELAS  SUPERIORES  DE  COMER- 
CIO de  America,  resolvlesen  la  implantacl6n  de  los  textos  de  ensefianza  a 
utlllzarse  en  esos  Centros,  en  sustltuci6n  de  los  europeos,  que  son  los  que 
actualmente  exlsten. 

Hace  falta  que  cada  pais  escriba  su  Geograffa  Econ6mlca,  para  despu^ 
confeccionar  la  del  contlnente  americano. 

Hace  falta  que  cada  pais  escriba  su  texto  de  Economia  Politica,  y  su  Historia 
Financiera  para  formar  inmediatameDte  la  Historia  Continental  de  cada  una 
de  esas  ciencias,  a  fin  de  poder  estudiar  los  fendmenos  que  han  Influido  en 
el  desarrollo  y  en  la  vida  econdmica  y  financiera  de  America. 


466       PB6CEEDIKGS  SBGOKD  PAK  AMEBIGAK  SCIENTIFIC  COKOBBSS. 

For  csta  vfa  cientffica  se  irfa,  a  mi  entender^  r&pldamente  a  la  80luci6n  que 
se  perslgue  con  la  celebraci6n  de  estos  Congresos. 

La  Escuela  Superior  de  Ck)merclo  del  Uruguay  ya  ha  lanzado  por  via  de 
oxploracidn,  en  algunos  de  los  pafses  del  Sur,  la  idea  de  ese  Gongres*  de 
ENSEfiANZA  COMEROIAL  CONTINENTAL,  del  car&cter  y  de  las  tendendas 
de  los  varios  celebrados  en  el  contlnente  europeo,  cuyos  resultados  estAn  per 
sol^re  toda  ponderaddn. 

ESTADfSTICAS  DE  POBLACI6N  Y  NAYEGACION. 

Por  la  Direccidn  General  de  EstadUtiea  de  la  RepiUhUca  Orienial  del  Uruguay, 

Pohlacidn  de  la  RepHblica  en  SI  de  diciembre,  191^, 


Departamentos. 


Montevideo 

ArtigBS 

Caneiones 

Oerro  Largo..... 

Colonia 

Durasno 

Floras 

Florida 

Ifaldonado 

Mlnas 

PasrsandA 

Rio  Negro 

Rivera 

Rocha 

Salto 

Ban  Jos4 

Soriano 

TacoarembS 

TreintayTreB 

Los  departamentos 
LaRep6bUca 


Pobladdn 
en31de 

dicienfbre 
de  Uia. 


360,636 


36,161 
104,391 
62,704 
71,612 
50,090 
21,101 
66,432 
80,306 
61,479 
57,146 
81,907 
42,608 
42,351 
00,175 
55,073 
49,593 
65,286 
36,284 


919,833 
1,379,359 


Cradmiento  en  1914. 


Ve«eta- 
tivo. 


4,109 


644 

3,606 

1,078 

1,093 

968 

322 

1,400 

742 

1,362 

895 

582 

760 

879 

1,010 

1,260 

996 

1,076 

835 


19,112 
23,221 


ICii 


tono. 


17O6 


645 

79 

135 

1,263 
70 
70 
79 
77 
79 

3,471 

1,040 
70 
70 

5,299 

78 

824 

78 

73 


M2.436 
13,134 


IVytal. 


4.817 


1,189 
2,077 
1,311 
3,946 
1,047 

401 
1,486 

819 
1,441 
3,366 
1,622 

839 

958 
0,818 
1,338 
1,820 
1,153 

908 


31,538 
36,355 


Pobladdn 
en31de 

dJdembre 
del914. 


804,343 


36,340 
107,068 
54,006 
74,458 
61,737 
21,562 
66,917 
37,125 
62,920 
60,512 
33,629 
43,343 
43,309 
06,493 
67,011 
51,413 
66,438 
37,192 


951,371 
1,315,714 


Snper> 
flde 


064 


11,878 
4,763 

14,920 
6,683 

14,816 
4,619 

13,107 
4,111 

13,486 

13,363 
8,471 
9,829 

11,080 

13,603 
6,963 
9,334 

31,015 
9,639 


Denddad 
habl- 
tantflB 

porK.a 


64S.n 


3.19 


3.61 

13.10 
3.61 
4.77 
4.10 
9.03 
6.01 
4.57 
8.96 
4.41 
3.01 
6. 38 
&19 
6.57 
3.09 
3.90 


186,203 
186,936  ' 


6.11 
7.01 


>  El  credmionto  migratorio  exterior  por  el  poerto  de  Montevideo,  fii6  de  2,125  aslgn&ndosele  como  electlvo 
la  tercera  parte  (708). 

s  El  credmlento  iplgratorio  exterior  por  los  puertos  de  "Los  Departamentos"  fud  de  11,009  agregifcn- 
dosele  1,417  del  exoedente  de  Montevideo  que  nguran  repartidos  por  partes  iguales  entre  los  18  departa* 
mentos. 

Movimicnio  de  pasajeros  de  la  navegacidn  exterior  por  meses. 


Meses. 


Enero 

Febrero... 

Marzo 

Abrll 

Mayo 

Jonlo 

Julio 

Agosto 

S^tlembre 
Ootubre... 
Novlembre 
Didembre. 

Total 


Alio  1913. 

Afio  1914. 

Inmigra- 

Emlgra- 

Cred- 

Imnlgra- 

Emlgra- 

Cred- 

ddn. 

cWn. 

mlento. 

d6n. 

ddn. 

mlento. 

g,829 

20,061 

8,768 

33,242 

27,941 

6,301 

27,155 

24,051 

3,104 

33,552 

32,039 

1,613 

22,270 

23,151 

-    881 

28,085 

32,648 

-4,468 

10,191 

17,895 

1,296 

28,097 

27,859 

238 

19,034 

18,513 

521 

26,089 

24,047 

2,042 

19,249 

16,999 

2,260 

24,920 

21,826 

3,094 

20,037 

18,098 

1,939 

22,484 

20,707 

1,777 

18,743 

17,593 

1,150 

14,499 

13,441 

1,068 

18,766 

16,539 

2,227 

11,382 

10,629 

753 

20,038 

18,076 

1,962 

12,129 

11,131 

998 

20,895 

18,658 

2,337 

13,306 

13,534 

-    228 

26,941 

23,110 

3,831 

16,447 

16,401 

1,046 

261,148 

232,644 

28,504 

264,232 

261,098 

13,134 

Aflo  1915. 


Ixmii-  '  Eml- 


gra- 
oidn. 


20,662 
21,349 
^,014 
18,151 
18,618 
16,480 
17,306 
16,981 
13,558 


gra- 
cldn. 


10,606 
21,260 
21,696 
17,714 
17,966 
16,103 
16,202 
14,9S2 
13,013 


Cred- 
mlentOa 


3,967 

80 

-1,6S4 

437 

663 

1,327 

1,013 

990 

545 


TRAKBPOBTATIONy  GOMMEBOE,  FIKAKCE,  AND  TAXATION.      467 
Movimiento  general  de  la  navegacidn  exterior  en  la  RepUhlica,  por  puerios,  19H. 

ENTRADA. 


Vaporee. 

POtftOS. 

Cargados  7  6D  lastra. 

Cargados. 

Ndmero. 

Tons. 

Trip. 

NtJmero. 

Tons. 

Trip. 

Montevideo 

8,600 
6,166 

0,066,303 
2,107,136 

266,767 
123,047 

8,400 
346 

8,881,341 
280,503 

262,608 

I>«iiib  puertos  de  la  RepdbUca. 

13,006 

TotaL 

8,764 

11,102,610 

880,n4 

8,836 

0,101,844 

200,263 

8ALIDA 


Ifonterideo 

DemAs  puertoa  de  la  Repflblica.. 

Total. 


3,581 
6,006 


8,070 


0,048.081 
2.073,400 


11,122,477 


267,070 
122,748 


370,827 


3,418 
1,420 


4,842 


8,718,208 
610.001 


0,236,100 


260,403 
22,236 


373,737 


ENTRADA. 


Velena. 

Pufftoa. 

Cargados  7  en  lastre. 

Cargados. 

MAmero. 

Tons. 

Trip. 

NAmero. 

Tons. 

Trip. 

Montevideo 

101 
4,737 

104,010 
823,642 

1,080 
20,337 

146 
461 

100,010 
40,183 

1,568 

Demib  puertos  de  la  RepdbUca. 

2,034 

TotaL 

4,808 

028,668 

31,023 

600 

140,802 

8,003 

BALIDA 


Montevideo. 

DemAs  puertos  de  la  RepdbUca.. 

TotaL 


178 
4,070 


4,852 


02,180 
820,706 


012,804 


1,577 
28,070 


80,566 


86 
4,360 


4,486 


43,184 
703,182 


830,300 


770 
27,740 


28,516 


ENTRADA. 


Buques. 

Poertos. 

Cargados  7  en  lastre. 

Cargados. 

Nttmero. 

Toos. 

Trip. 

Ndmero. 

Tons. 

Trip. 

Montevideo 

8,700 
0,802 

0,100,300 
2,030,708 

268,463 
163,284 

8,036 
707 

8,081,000 
330,086 

364,136 
16,720 

DsoAs  puertos  de  la  RepdbUca. 

TotaL 

13,063 

13,001,077 

411,737 

4,432 

0,311,046 

309,866 

8ALIDA. 


Montevideo 

8.764 
0,774 

0,141,170 
3,804,201 

368,066 
161,737 

8,400 
5,770 

8,701,483 
1,310,063 

251,363 
40,061 

Denfo  puertos  de  la  Bepdblloa. 

TotaL 

18,628 

12,036,871 

410,383 

0,378 

10,071,566 

301,348 

68436-~V0L  U— 17 81 


468       PB00BEDINQ8  SECOND  PAN  AMEBIGAN  BOIEKTiriO  OONGBBSfi. 

Movim4ento  general  de  la  navegaoidn  emterior  em  la  BefiiihUea^  par  bamdenu, 

1914. 

BNTBADA. 


BMid 


Uragmjm. 

XlgOMIIA ' 

AigfatiiiA. 

Aartro-Hdnom. 

B«lg» 

Bniitafta. 

ChflMi* 

DftIMM 

Stpaflola. 

FniMMM..*. 

OitaCA 

Hotinrtaw 

IUUm 
NorU 
NoratfA.... 

Ron. 

Soma 

TotaL 


Oargadot  J  «i  laitm. 


N». 


«, 


1, 


80 

18 

UO 

8 

6 

n 

187 
7 
100 
300 
117 
3 

ei 

0 
90 


8,7M 


TtoDB. 


83,330 

1,330,081 

3,880,338 

100,443 

88,687 

97,031 

8,148 

9,081 

886,305 

606,608 

14,800 

803,618 

4,341,834 

868,807 

7,063 

101,383 

11,481 

48,303 


Trip. 


11,163,619 


8,488 

30,048 

186,748 

4,400 

838 

8,901 

134 

138 

14,803 

19,309 

183 

11,409 

86,487 

14,175 

138 

3,356 

188 

670 


880,  n4 


N< 


84 


1,610 

48 

17 

111 

3 

4 


184 

4 


1, 


117 
8 

48 
6 

19 


8,886 


17,021 

1,196,738 

1,840,187 

184,688 

88,805 

94,387 

3,074 

8,100 

356,806 

683,783 

8,088 

877,488 

4,166,787 

a68»507 

7,063 

89,836 

U,481 

41,060 


9,161,844 


Bind 


Uragu&jm. 

AlMDuia 

ArnntliiA 

Bouvtena 

Bnsilsfia 

Daotta 

FniMMM 

Inglesa. 

I^laiia 

NorU  amtfloaiia 

NortMga. 

Ptncuaja 

ROHL 

Oioa 

ToUL 


Caigados  7  6D  lastn. 


N». 


349 

1 

4,500 

8 
81 
8 
6 
4 
38 
1 

43 
1 
1 
3 


4, 


Tods. 


17,063 

313 

808,676 

388 

1,118 

1,388 

13,630 

6,004 

38,798 

813 

81,679 

115 

1,191 

1,698 


938,688 


Trip. 


866 

7 

38,681 

36 

183 

83 

161 

77 

431 

9 

676 

8 

18 

38 


81,038 


Carsadoa. 


N». 


Tons. 


308 

1 

377 

8 

38 

3 

6 

4 

38 


13,164 

313 

83,456 


716 
1,100 

13,630 
6,904 

38,798 


40 
1 
1 
3 


OVD 


49,938 

118 

1,191 

1,814 


149,803 


Bandaras. 


Uragoajm. 

Alamana 

ArgantiDa. 

Aastro-Hdncam. 

Balga 

BoOViaita 

BrasileflA. 

Chilcoa 

Dan«8a 

Espaflola. 

FxBOccsa. 

Ortega 

Hol^deaa 

Inglesa 

Itallana 

Norte  annrioana 

Nortiega. 

Paragnaja 

Buaa 

Boeoa 

TotaL 


Baq' 


Cargados  y  en  lastn. 


N«. 


1, 


172 

807 

969 

80 

18 

8 
167 

8 

9 

08 

108 

7 
109 
364 
148 

4 
108 

1 

7 
33 


18,662 


Tods. 


49,373 

1,339,383 

4,108,908 

160,443 

88,687 

388 

08,139 

8,148 

11,019 

360,306 

710,188 

14,399 

803,618 

4,348,738 

397,803 

7,868 

183,963 

116 

13,633 

44,900 


13,001,077 


Trip. 


4,384 

39,966 

318,376 

4,499 

638 

36 

6,063 

134 

187 

14,602 

19,460 

182 

11,409 

86,664 

14,606 

137 

3,983 

8 

173 

706 


411,737 


Oargados. 


No. 


267 

396 

1,787 

48 

17 

8 

134 

3 

6 

93 

190 

4 

96 

1,333 

148 

3 

88 

1 

7 

31 


4,433 


Tods. 


30,778 

1,198,940 

1,873,683 

184,688 

38,306 

388 

95,002 

3,074 

0,400 

356,305 

607,383 

8,033 

377,482 

4,173,661 

897.302 

7,052 

130,264 

115 

12,622 

42,374 


0,311,646 


Trip. 


78,644 

4,423 

07 

»,8B 

113 

08 

14,809 

"•S 

11,140 

86,151 

14,175 

128 

i,ao 

158 


Trip. 


1. 


715 
i 


24 
161 

77 
481 


h 
18 
35 


8,603 


Trip. 


1,680 

38,940 

80,056 

4,423 

817 

25 

6,913 

113 

117 

14,602 

18,995 

104 

11,140 

85,238 

14,606 

128 

ITS 
665 


260,866 


TBAKSPOBTATIOKy  OOMMfiBOE,  FINANCE,  AND  TAXATION.      469 

Movimiento  general  de  la  navegaoidn  exterior  en  la  RepUhlica,  por  handeras, 

1914 — OontlnuHcl6n. 

8ALIDA. 


Bandflcas. 


Urugoaya 

AlwMuia 

,  Aigaptina 

Austro-Hdncam. 

Bel^ 

BraaUefia. 

Chllena 

Dan«6a 

Eapaflola. 

Franccsa 

Oriega 

Holandflia 

Iii£l«sa 

Italiana 

Norte  amerioana . 

NoitMga 

Rusa. 

Stwca I... 

Total 


Vaporw. 


Cargados  y  en  lastre. 


N». 


028 

298 

5,386 

60 

18 

121 

3 

4 

08 

187 

8 

110 

1,263 

118 

-    3 

01 

7 

10 


8,070 


Tons. 


Trip. 


29,086 

1,210,706 

3,318,240 

160,360 

38,707 

90,116 

3,146 

8,074 

366,800 

602,040 

16,100 

382,202 

4,267,300 

368,668 

7,062 

103,782 

14,470 

41,184 


3,801 

20,738 

184,028 

4,214 

648 

0,406 

124 

00 

14,680 

10,330 

272 

11,107 

87,376 

14,641 

128 

2,260 

187 

037 


11,122,477  I    870,827 


CargadoB. 


N«. 


64 

286 

2,679 

60 

17 

114 

2 

8 

00 

184 

8 

00 

1,178 

114 

3 

40 

7 

17 


4,842 


Tods. 


16,011 

1,168,356 

1,780,573 

160,350 

38,325 

07,347 

3,074 

8,023 

348,402 

070,836 

12,030 

304,818 

4,067,079 

368,466 

7,062 

86,830 

14,470 

37,550 


0,236,100 


Trip. 


875 

28,173 

86,601 

4,214 

587 

0,264 

112 

84 

14,480 

18,851 

210 

10,003 

84,040 

14,234 

128 

1,688 

187 

583 


272,727 


Bandaras. 


Uragnaya. 
Arnntuia. 
BouYJana. 
Brasilefla.. 

Danesa 

Frai 
Infl, 

Itdlaiia 
Norte 
Nomega.... 
Pangnaya., 

Total 


Veleros. 


Cargados  y  en  lastre. 


No. 


240 

4,468 

8 

44 
8 
3 
4 

21 
2 

48 
4 
8 


4,852 


Tons. 


17,323 

800,707 

288 

705 

1,126 

6,177 

7,008 

21,282 

1,010 

54,460 

400 

l,r- 


012,804 


Trip. 


821 
28,831 

25 
124 

29 

n 

83 

"    810 

20 

085 

22 

85 


80,650 


Cargados. 


No. 


80 

4,265 

7 

36 
3 
2 
2 

12 
2 

17 
2 
3 


4,436 


Tons. 


7,620 

786,831 

262 

086 

1,126 

4,233 

2,368 

10,688 

1,016 

20,010 

233 

1  -^ 


836,366 


Trip. 


825 

27,401 

22 

104 
20 
47 
24 

104 
20 

273 
12 
35 


28,510 


Banderaa. 


Uragoaya. 

AMmana. ...... . 

Aigenttna.  ...... 

Aostro-Hdngara. 
B«Iga....TmT.. 

Bjhdana 

BrasiMla 

Chltona 

Daoesi 

Moof 

Griega.... 

Holaodesa 

IiMleaa.... 

ItaUana... 

Neru 

NofiMfa.,, 

Paiagoaym 

Aisa..... . 

MOI 

Total. 


Boq 


Cargados  y  en  lastra. 


Cargados. 


No. 


1,177 


9,868 

50 

18 

8 

165 

8 

7 

08 

100 

8 

110 

1,967 

180 

5 

104 

4 

7 

22 


18,628 


Tods. 

Trip. 

No. 

40,408 

4,122 

140 

1,810,705 

29,738 

286 

4.118,947 

218,259 

0,844 

160,860 

4,214 

60 

'•^lE 

648 

17 

288 

25 

7 

99,911 

0,529 

149 

8,145 

124 

2 

9,199 

126 

0 

856,809 

14,680 

90 

006,817 

19,401 

180 

10,190 

272 

0 

882,292 

11,107 

99 

4,274,809 

87,468 

1,180 

889,900 

14,851 

120 

8,068 

148 

6 

158,251 

^'•li 

57 

400 

22 

2 

14,470 

187 

7 

42,888 

072 

20 

12,086,871 

410,388 

9,278 

Tods. 


24,631 

1,168,360 

2,666,404 

100,350 

38,826 

262 

98,082 

8074 

9,148 

848,492 

084,000 

12,030 

804,818 

4,060,047 

369,144 

8,668 

105,856 

288 

14,470 

89,255 


10,071,506 


Trip. 


1,200 

28,173 

114,002 

4,214 

687 

22 

6,368 

112 

113 

14,489 

18,808 

210 

10,003 

84,004 

r4,808 

148 

1,006 

12 

187 

018 


801,248 


470       PBOGEEDIKGB  BEOOND  PAK  AMEBICAK  BCIENTIFIO  G0KGBE8S. 

EL  REGIMEN  ADUANERO  DEL  URUGUAY. 

For  A.  IDIARTEGARAY. 
Director  General  de  Aduanoi  de  Uruguay, 

El  regimen  aduanero  del  Uruguay  puesto  en  pr&ctica  en  la  Repiibllca  no 
tlene  determinaci6n  expresa,  puede  consfderarse  bajo  estas  fases:  Econ6mico, 
protector  o  industrial.  Fiscal  o  financlero.  Desde  el  afio  1888  empieza  a  con- 
templar  las  Industrlas,  protegi^ndolas,  fijando  derechos  de  lmportaci6n  prohibi- 
tlvos  a  lo6  artfculos  similares  extranjeros. 

Forzosamente  nuestro  slstema  aduanero  ha  fluctuado  a  medlda  que  Ins  necesl- 
dades  de  la  Naci6n  ban  crecido.  Lbs  derechos  que  gravan  los  artfculos  de  im- 
portaci6n  son  en  general  Impositivos,  cobrfindose  de  acuerdo  con  las  disposi- 
ciones  contenldas  en  la  Tarlfa  de  AyalUos  vigente  y  de  conformidad  con  la  ley 
de  5  de  Enero  de  1888. 

Toda  mercaderfa  procedente  del  extranjero  introduclda  para  consumo,  paga 
en  general  a  su  lmportaci6n  el  derecbo  de  81%  sobre  su  avalaaddn. 

Existen  ademAs  los  derechos  siguientes: 

61% — ^Armas,  p61voras,  munlciones,  rap^  perfumer  fas,  etc 

48% — Gonfecclones. 

44% — Galletitas,  masas  de  todas  clases,  chocolates,  fldeos,  etc. 

20% — ^Maderas,  hierro,  cobre,  bronce  en  lingotes,  zinc  en  lAmlnas.  carbdn 
vegetal,  frutas  fresciis,  azogue,  estafio,  etc. 

12% — Papas  de  todas  clases,  atln  aquellas  que  se  introducen  para  semlllas. 

8% — ^Mdquinas  o  prensas  tipogr&ficas  o  litogrdficas,  tipos  para  imprenta,  papel 
bianco  para  imprlmir,  semlllas  de  flores  etc. 

6% — ^Mapas  y  globos  geogrdficos  y  los  aparatos  destinados  al  estudlo  de  las 
ciencias  naturales,  ffsicas  y  matem&ticas,  etc. 

Todos  estos  derechos  suf ren  el  recargo  siguiente : 

5% — Derecho  adiclonal — ^Ley  4  de  octubre  de  1890. 

8% — De  Patente  adiclonal — Creada  por  I^y  7  de  noviembre  de  1809  para  la 
construcci6n  del  Puerto  de  Montevideo. 

1^%  de  Patente  de  Giro— I^y  5  de  diciembre  de  1906. 

i%  de  Patente  Ck)nsular — Ley  20  de  noviembre  de  1006. 

3}%  de  Impuesto  de  estadfstica — ^Ley  17  de  septiembre  de  1914. 

6%  de  Impuesto  extraordinario — ^Ley  11  de  mayo  de  1915. 

Este  Ultimo  impuesto  se  aplica  a  todas  las  mercaderlas  cuyos  derechos  pftsan 
del  8%. 

La  industria  nacional  est&  amparada  por  disttntas  leyes,  slendo  la  mds  amplia 
y  que  refunde  todns,  la  que  fu6  dictada  en  12  de  octubre  de  1912. 

Dado  pues,  nuestro  caracterfstico  slstema  aduanero  y  su  dlversldad  en  la 
ap1icaci6n  de  los  impuestos,  puede  manifestarse.  en  resumen,  que  tiende  exclu- 
slvamente  a  procurar  lo  mds  que  sea  poslble  los  recursos  necesarios  para  cobrir 
en  su  mayor  parte  el  presupuesto  general  de  gastos,  atendiendo  solamente  en  su 
progresidn  relativa  a  las  industrias  nacionales  mediante  el  aumento,  hasta  ser 
prohibltivo,  del  derecho  correspondiente  sobre  el  artfculo  similar  extranjero. 
En  consecuencia,  no  existen  derechos  diferenciales,  ni  por  lo  tanto  tratados  de 
comercio  recfprocos  en  beneficio  de  determlnados  productos  extranjeros.  Te- 
niendo  esto,  por  lo  demds,  una  16gica  explicaci6n  beneficiosa  para  la  Reptlblica, 
la  cual  consiste  en  que  slendo  nuestro  pafs  esencialmente  ganadero  es  mayor  la 
demanda  que  la  oferta  de  sus  productos,  no  vi^ndose  por  lo  tanto  en  la  necesidad 
de  celebrar  tratados  de  comercio. 
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cr£dito  y  bancos. 

0 

Por  AL£JA1>^DR0  TALIGB, 
Director  del  Banco  lialiano  del  Uruguay. 

Bs  indadable  que  el  cr^dito  efl  la  palanca  principal  del  comercio.  Gonceder  al 
comerciante  capitales  y  tiempo  necesario  para  colocar  las  mercaderfas  que 
importa  del  eztranjero,  reciblr  au  importe  y  remitirlo  despute  a  bu  acreedor ; 
facilitar  al  industrial  los  medios  pecuniarios  indispensables  para  la  Implantacidn 
de  8u  industria;  conceder  a  los  grandes  constructores  de  ferrocarriles,  de  edl- 
ficios,  de  buques  de  transportes  para  poner  en  explotaci6n  y  rendimiento  sus 
esfuerzos,  es,  en  teals  general,  propender  al  fomento  de  la  riqueza  pdblica  de  las 
naciones.  Entre  los  capltalistas  que  m&s  se  han  distlnguldo  en  la  concesidn  de 
cr^ditos,  previa  comprobacidn  de  la  serledad,  honradez,  modo  de  trabajar  etc  etc. 
de  sus  futuros  clientes,  los  aleinanes  llevan,  sin  duda  alguna,  el  primer  puesto. 
Es  con  este  criterio  que  han  conseguido  penetrar  con  sus  industrias  y  su  co- 
mercio en  todas  las  regiones  del  orbe  y  en  las  mismas  capitales  de  las  naciones 
m&»  ricas  y  m68  industriales  del  mundo.  Se  ha  visto  ^tlmamente  que  Paris 
y  Londres,  que  las  prindpales  ciudades  de  los  fiiStados  Unidos,  que  muchas  de 
Rusia,  Italia  y  de  toda  la  America  Latina,  sin  excluir  el  Oriente  y  el  Extremo 
Oriente,  son  invadidas  por  la  banca,  el  comercio  y  la  industria  alemanes. 

£s  cierto  que  la  liberalidad  en  conceder  cr^itos,  expone  a  quien  los  otorga, 
a  p^rdidas  frecuentes  y  considerables,  pero  los  germanos  dicen  y  opinan,  que 
el  monto  de  las  ganaucias  compensa  con  creces  todas  las  p^rdidas  que  se 
sufren  y  que  por  otra  parte  se  cuidan  de  evitar.  > 

^Existe  un  modo  mejor  para  el  mejor  y  mayor  desarrollo  del  comercio  in- 
ternacional?  Si  en  el  mundo  cesara  la  concurrencia,  si  todo  el  movimiento  del 
intercambio  universal  estuviera  en  manos  de  los  respectivos  trust,  los  cuales  im- 
pondrlan  ademds  de  los  precios,  las  condiciones  del  cr^ito  y  las  formas  de  pago, 
se  evitarfan  naturalmente,  sino  todas,  casi  todas  las  quiebras  y  las  p^rdidas 
conslguientes.  Desde  que  e8tall6  el  actual  conflicto  mundlal,  casl  todas  las 
transacciones  se  hacen  sobre  la  base  de  cr^itos  abiertos  telegr&ficamente,  con- 
tra pago  de  las  mercaderfas  que  se  exportan,  anulando  por  completo  los  riesgos 
de  los  malos  negocios  de  la  clientela  y  de  las  insolvenclas. 

Pero  este  modo  de  regular  el  intercambio,  no  es  otra  cosa  que  el  monopolio 
ejercitado  en  todas  las  esferas  del  trabajo  y  de  la  actividad  humana  en  perjuicio 
del  consumidor,  quien  debe  soportar  todas  las  exigendas  de  los  monopolizadores, 
creando  su  propia  pobreza  y  rulna.    Y  el  consumidor  es  el  mundo  entero. 

Los  Bancos  con  sus  propias  ramificaciones  o  con  la  intervencidn  de  sus 
grandes  corresponsales,  resultaron  utilfsimos  intermediarios,  sea  para  aminorar 
106  riesgos  del  crMlto  f dell,  sea  para  modlflcar  las  pretensiones  exorbitantes  de 
los  grandes  monopolios.  Con  completo  conocimiento  del  exportador  de  allende 
106  mares  y  de  los  comerciantes  e  industriales  de  este  continente,  han  podido 
eontribuir  a  las  liberalidades  del  crMito,  acompafiadas  de  la  prudencia  necesa- 
ria  e  indisi)ensable  en  estas  operadones  y  el  intercambio  se  encontr6  facilitado 
con  grandes  resultados  favorables  para  las  naciones  Ugadas  entre  sf  por  las 
relaciones  de  intercambio  de  sus  respectivos  productos. 

En  esta  parte  de  la  actividad  de  los  pueblos  creo  que  se  ha  alcanzado  una 
relativa  perfecci6n  y  salvo  detalles  que  se  van  perfecclonanUo  cada  dia  m&s,  a 
medida  de  las  lecciones  que  sugiere  la  experiencia,  es  de  creerse  que  pocas 
modificaciones  puedan  sugerirse. 

Se  dice  que  el  sud-americano  prefiere  comprar  donde  puede  obtener  con- 
diciones m&s  favorables  para  el  pago.    Es  de  suponerse  que  todos  los  hombres 
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prefieren  en  sns  transacdones  tratar  con  quien  ofrece  las  mejores  condiciones 
de  predo  y  ^nayores  facilldades  de  pago.  Bstas  facilldades  pneden  ser  de 
distinta  natnraleza :  mayor  descnento  a  quien  paga  de  contado,  mayor  plazo  a 
quien  no  pnede  o  prefier«  pagar  despu^s  de  realizadas  sua  transacdones.  For 
eso  todo  el  que  negocia  trata  de  comprar  al  mejor  predo  la  mejor  mercaderfa, 
obedeciendo  todas  las  reladones  comerciales  a  las  reglas  Inmutables  de  la  ot&ta 
y  de  la  demanda. 

Las  grandes  transacdones  de  importaddn  y  exportaddn  se  operan  hoy  cast 
totalmente  de  la  slgulente  manera:  el  Importador  de  ultramar  que  imports 
productos  amerlcanos  de  la  ganaderfa,  de  la  agricultura,  de  la  industrla  o  de 
la  mineralogfa,  abre  cr^itos  a  su  cUente  sud-amerlcano  sobre  los  prindpales 
Banoos  de  ultraocteno,  que  los  confirman  a  sus  Sucursales  o  a  los  Bancos 
corresponsales  de  este  Ck>ntinente,  los  cuales  facllitan  al  exportador  los  capi- 
tales  necesarios  contra  entrega  de  los  documentos  de  embarque,  que  el  Banco 
pagador  remite  a  sus  casas  o  Oorresponsales,  para  su  reembolso.- 

Viceversa,  los  comerdantes  sud-americanos,  que  necesltan  grandes  canti- 
dades  de  artfculos  del  otro  hemisferio,  se  presentan  a  los  Bancos  locales,  los 
que  les  abren  los  crMitos  necesarios  en  los  Bstados  Unidos,  en  Buropa,  en  Asia 
etc.  a  favor  de  aquellos  exportadores,  por  medio  de  sus  Sucursales  o  Oorre- 
sponsales,  los  que  pagan  las  mercaderlas  ezpedidas  y  remiten  los  documentos  de 
embarque  a  estos  Bancos,  quienes  los  entregan  a  los  Importadores  contra  pago 
de  los  Importes  respectivos. 

Este  m^todo,  en  el  uso  del  cr^ito,  podrfa  considerarse  como  ideal,  puesto 
que  elimina  casi  por  complete  todos  los  riesgos  del  cr^ito,  anula  los  abusos 
del  cr^ito  mismo  y  hace  imposibles  las  crisis  comerciales,  porque  pagftndose 
por  una  y  otra  parte  a  pronta  caja  impide  los  excesos  de  la  oferta,  el  abarro- 
tamiento  de  las  existencias,  las  ventas  forzadas,  los  flados  excesivos,  todo  lo 
que  acerc6ndose  las  crisis  econ6micas,  producto  de  las  grandes  aglomeradonee 
de  mercaderfas  que  no  encuentran  colocad6n,  produce  las  ruinas  comerdales 
que  paralizan  por  tiempo  indetermlnado  las  actividades  de  muchas  nadones. 

En  resumen,  puede  dedudrse  que  todos  los  sistemas  tienen  algo  do  defectuoso, 
sea  el  que  favorece  demasiado  las  expansiones  del  intercambio,  sin  el  con- 
trapeso  de  las  precaudones  uecesarias,  sea  el  que  impide  el  desarroUo  de  las 
actividades  de  los  pueblos  con  las  restricdones  del  cr^dito;  y  que  el  verdadero 
m^todo  es  el  que  contempla  los  inconvenientes  y  las  ventajas  de  uno  y  otro. 
Siempre  es  maestro  de  experiencla  el  adagio  latino  **  in  medio  stat  virtus." 

Entre  las  Instituciones  locales  de  la  Capital  del  Uruguay  que  hacen  opera- 
clones  de  cr^ito  para  la  importacidn  y  exportacidn,  cu^tase  en  prlmera  flla 
el  Banco  de  la  Repdblica  con  sus  grandes  medios  de  acd6n,  los  prestigiados 
cuatro  Bancos  ingleses,  el  Banco  Alem&n  Transatl&ntico,  el  Banco  Espafiol  del 
Rfo  de  la  Plata,  el  Banco  Ck>merdal  y  el  Italiano  del  Uruguay  y  por  dltimo  la 
Sucursal  del  gran  Banco  Norte-Americano  recientemente  establecida  en  Mon- 
tevideo, el  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

Un  tipo  comdn  de  moneda. — ^El  slstema  m^trico  decimal  ha  resuelto  en  la 
Uni6n  latina  no  solamente  el  problema  del  tipo  camiln  de  moneda  sino  de 
medidas,  de  peso,  de  c61culos.  Sin  embargo,  en  las  dem&s  naciones,  sea  por 
arraigo  de  costuinbres  seculares,  sea  porqu^  es  difidl  amoldar  los  pueblos 
separados  por  dlstancias  y  tradidones,  a  comunes  usos  de  idlomas  y  de  pr&c- 
tlcas  comerciales,  ha  continuado  reinando  en  cada  una  su  sistema  monetario 
antiguo,  etc.  hablendo  resultado  vanos  todos  los  esfuerzos  para  indudr  a  las 
nadones  del  viejo  continente  a  plegarse  a  todas  las  ventajas  que  presents  el 
sistema  m^trlco  decimal. 

Las  Repdblicas  Sud-americanas,  las  del  Gentro  y  Norte  America  podrfan 
fddimente  concertarse  para  adoptar  el  sistema  decimal  de  la  moneda  t&nica, 
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eztendl^ndolo  tambl^n  al  tinico  tipo  de  pesas  y  medidas;  y  no  hay  duda  que 
esta  reforma  fadlitarfa  poderosamente  las  traoaacclones  e  Intercambio  entre 
ellaa. 


NBCESIDAD  DE  REFORMAR  LAS  LETES  IMPOSITIYAS  RELACIO- 
NANDOLAS  con  el  CATASTRO  EN  LA  POLITICA  EC0N6MICA 
T  FINANCIERA  DE  LOS  PUEBLOS. 

Por  ANTONIO  P.  SOLARI, 
Affritnensor  Nflckmal  de  Argentina. 

Hoy  por  hoy  Centro  y  Sud  AmMca  en  espedal,  se  hallan  econ6mlcamente 
regBlados  por  sistemas  tributarios  antlqufsimos,  que  perjudlcan  el  f&dl  desen- 
vdlvlmiento  y  la  prosperldad  de  los  estados  que  lea  componen. 

Se  ban  implantado  Impueatos  calc&ndolos  de  la  vleja  Buropa,  sin  tener  en 
cuenta  la  enorme  dlferencla  del  amblente;  y  mlUi  adn  de  la  producddn  innata 
de  los  pafses  j6venes,  asf  como  la  densldad  de  su  poblacl6n  con  los  medioe  de 
vlda  Inherentes  a  los  mismos. 

Se  pusleron  trabas  a  las  industrias  a  las  energfas  humanas,  cuando  por  el 
contrario  era  necesario  ayudarlas,  darles  yuelo  para  que  ellas  cumpliendo  su 
mIsiOn  transformaran  la  materia  prima  en  las  necesldades  mtiltlples  de  la 
existencia.  Se  fn6  mlUi  lejos ;  se  encadenaron  unos  productos  para  que  algunos 
congtoeres  ylyieran  en  beneflcio  particular,  se  protegieron  malas  Imitaciones, 
eliminftndoles  competencla  leal,  creytodose  fomentar  en  el  pals  robustos  trans- 
plantes,  que  fneron  solamente  raqultlcos  arbustos,  generados  en  malas  condi- 
dones  desde  su  naclmiento. 

Por  estas  causas  se  sufre  un  general  estancamiento,  sin  Ideales  proplos, 
esperando  que  todo  se  haga  de  por  sf,  nuestros  grandes  flnancieros  sdlo  buscan 
calmantes  en  los  mementos  graves,  no  queriendo  acometer  una  verdadera  opera- 
cidn  quirdrgica  sobre  el  cuerpo  enfermo  que  vlve  del  oxfgeno  que  le  brlnda  la 
potente  naturaleza.  Nuestro  mal  es  profundo  y  dfa  a  dia  con  las  necesldades 
imperiosas  de  los  goblernos  se  yuelve  cr6nico,  sufriendo  todos  el  false  anda 
miaje  sobre  el  que  se  apoya  su  existencia  y  contribuyendo  a  que  m&s  tarde  la 
operaci6n  sea  mAs  dolorosa,  m&s  erizada  de  diflcultades  y  peligros. 

Una  evoluddn  es  inpresdndible,  para  que  los  estudioe  flnanderos  se  con- 
▼iertan  en  ciencias  exactas,  para  que  la  enorme  riqueza  que  enderran  todos 
los  estados  de  este  continente  pueda  movllizarse,  pueda  extraerse  de  las  en- 
trafias  de  la  madre  tierra;  y  para  ello  es  necesario  que  toda  la  America  sea 
libre,  completamente  libre,  como  los  derechos  del  hombre  que  amparan  nuestras 
leyes.  Hoy  nos  falta  una  constituci6n  econdmica,  una  ley  sabia  que  aporte 
a  la  vida  de  los  pueblos,  a  mils  del  bienestar  social  ya  obtenido,  la  amplia  liber- 
tad  para  luchar,  para  desenvolverse.  Que  no  se  multen  nuestras  energfas ;  que 
no  se  opongan  trabas  al  capital,  a  las  industrias,  al  trabajo;  queremos  las 
puertns  abiertas  a  todos  los  pueblos,  a  la  Repdblica  entera  en  todas  sus  fron- 
teras,  y  verbis  como  cual  colmena  en  rico  panal  caerftn  las  laboriosas  abejas 
para  transformar  en  rica  miel,  el  suma,  la  savia  de  nuestra  tierra. 

Bienvenido  sea  el  oro  que  fecunde  con  sus  inidativas  nuestro  suelo;  bien- 
venido  el  fuerte  brazo  que  con  su  labor  arranque  de  las  entrafias  de  la  tierra 
los  frutOB  que  madre-naturaleza  brinda  a  todos. 

Dejemos  libre  al  pensamiento  a  sus  mdltiples  actividades,  que  yuelen  en 

fantasias  6  qulmeras,  o  se  dejen  atrastrar  por  su  potente  inteligencia  hnsta 
los  lindes  de  lo  imposlble !  dej^mosle  libres,  sin  cargos,  pues  su  fruto  infalible 

8er&  una  legi6n  de  industriosos,  de  iutelectuales,  de  trabajadores. 
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Debemos,  los  pafses  J^venes,  estudiar  entuslastas  todas  las  anacrdalcas  \ey& 
que  invaden  dfa  a  dfa  el  tesoro  privado  y  sacrosanto  de  los  hombres — el  tra> 
bajo — ^tratando  de  profundizar  los  m^todos  Imposltivos  que  sin  razdn  algona 
de  ser,  cual  leyes  de  emergencla,  nacen,  para  saldar  un  deficit  o  levantar  una 
letra. 

Nada  hay  en  nuestro  pais  que  pueda  gular  financieramente  su  economfa ;  f alta 
un  rumbo,  una  verdadera  orlentacl6n  para  Implantar  una  Unea  de  conducta  a 
segulr.  Los  presupuestos  continuamente  con  deficit,  retrotraen  las  energfas 
Indlspensables  al  buen  gobierno,  produci^ndose  un  estancamiento  de  la  vitalidad 
en  las  esferas  oficlales,  amenguadas  por  suerte,  por  el  desarroUo  innato,  por  la 
savia  de  nuestras  inmensas  praderas. 

Nuestros  hombres  de  estado,  guiados  tal  vez  por  falsos  conceptos,  conslderaron 
como  fuentes  de  recursos  todas  aquellas  materias  susceptibles  de  tener  siempre 
un  valor  en  movimiento,  ineitable,  6  mejor  dicho,  que  aparecfa  a  nuestra  vista, 
palpable  en  cada  manifestacl6n  de  la  vida,  despreocupando  renglones  verda- 
deramente  Imponibles,  los  cuales  a  su  vez  y  algunos  solamente  aparecleron 
cuando  fueron  muy  vlsibles,  dejando,  sin  embargo  ,de  ir  al  fondo  y  anailzar  el 
orfgen  de  todo  aquel  conglomerado,  al  tronco  cuyas  ramas  eran  una  a  una 
podada  por  los  impuestos. 

Nada  mas  f&cll  que  buscar  la  lmplantaci6n  de  sabias  leyes  donde  en  realidad 
existleran  las  verdaderas  fuentes  de  recursos,  cuya  oscilacl6n  Jamds  pudieran 
perjudlcar  a  la  comunidad,  aportando  de  la  misma  su  prosi)eridad  relacionada 
en  escala  ascend  en  te  al  aumento  de  la  poblaci6n  como  factor  primordial  en 
todo  pais  de  inmigraci6n. 

S61o  fuertes  sacudidas  al  sistema  rentistico  imperante  en  nuestro  pais  y  a  su 
bienestar,  pudieran  sacarlo  aunque  no  en  gran  escala,  de  su  idiosincracia,  lo 
que  hace  un  hecho  de  uno  de  nuestros  dichos  criollos,  no  hay  mal  que  por  bien 
no  venga.  En  efecto:  en  el  afio  1880,  los  recursos  del  principal  estado  que 
forma  la  Repdblica  Argentina,  la  Provlncia  de  Buenos  Aires,  con  mds  de  30 
millones  de  hectdreas  todas  f^rtiles,  eran  equilibradas  por  las  rentas,  (no  de 
buen  gobierno),  que  producfa  el  c^lebre  Banco  de  la  Provinda  y  el  Ferrocarril 
Oeste,  mds  vinieron  las  hecatombes  del  00  y  fu^  necesario  arbltrar  fondos,  costa- 
ran  lo  que  costaran,  inici&ndose  una  era  llena  de  gabelas,  impuestos,  etc  la 
mayor  parte  injustos,  destacdndose  por  buena  suerte  una  entre  ellos  que  se 
referfa  en  especial  a  la  tierra,  llamada  contr%buci6n  directa,  que  a  pesar  de 
existlr,  no  se  le  tenia  mayormente  en  cuenta,  por  las  causas  apuntadas  anteri- 
ormente.  Lamentable  ha  sido  en  toda  forma  la  perceik;i6n  de  este  impuesto  y 
mucho  mds  aiin,  cuando  las  influencias  pollticas  primaban  sobre  todas  las  cosas 
y  tambidn  porque  era  imposible  tener  una  noci6n  clara  de  la  propiedad  en  sus 
vastfslmas  extensiones  y  regular  en  toda  forma  esta  contribuci6n ;  su  capacldad 
fu6  insignificante  para  que  pudiera  encontrarse  en  esa  ley  la  clave  financiers 
del  buen  gobierno  econ6mico  de  un  pueblo,  especialmente  americano. 

Por  esta  causa  se  fueron  aumentando  las  tasas  en  otros  renglones  hasta  llegar 
en  algunas  a  7  millones  de  pesos  papel  argentino  aplicado  en  la  actualidad  a  la 
justicia  del  estado  de  Buenos  Aires  con  dos  millones  y  medio  de  habltantes. 
Sin  embargo  en  los  umbrales  de  la  nueva  crisis,  de  la  crisis  que  tuvo  nuestro 
pais  con  la  super-valorizaci6n  de  la  propiedad,  en  su  especulaci6n,  se  trat6  de 
recoger  el  mayor  f ruto  posible  de  la  tlnica  fuente  de  recursos  que  atin  casi  per- 
manecfa  Intacta,  la  contribucidn  directa,  ya  nombrada. 

Solo  este  paso  dado  en  la  Provincla  de  Buenos  Aires  el  afio  1914,  produjo 
$19,176,000  m/n.  o  sean  8,130,624  d61ares  en  un  presupuesto  total  de  $56,204«000 
m/n.  o  sean  23,830,496  d61ares,  lo  que  nos  representa  un  84%  de  los  gastos 
generales. 
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Y  esto,  que  la  tasa  de  5%  fu4  insignificante  comparada  con  el  valor  de  la 
tlerra,  o  mejor  dicho,  con  su  renta,  y  tambl^n  debldo  a  la  forma  nada  edlileante 
del  m^todo  empleado,  usado  en  muchos  palses  y  que  no  reeponde  a  una  verda- 
dera  exactltud,  como  lo  demostraremos  m&s  adelante. 

La  fraccl6n  soclalista  de  la  Leglslatura  del  Bstado  de  Buenos  Aires  calcul6 
con  solo  150  propledades  en  un  conjunto  aproxlmado  de  2650  de  m&s  de  2000 
hects.  c/u.,  una  tasa  media  de  renta  de  6,  11%,  con  lo  cual  se  apbrtarfa  una 
contribuci6n  al  gobierno  de  la  Provincia  de  $33,400,000  m/n.  o  sean  14.161.600 
d61ares ;  esto  es  con  la  valuacl6n  practicada  hoy  en  dla  sin  estar  contraloreada 
por  mensuras  y  pianos  registradores,  ateni^ndose  a  las  declaraclones  de  super- 
ficies de  los  mismos  Interesados,  por  falta  de  un  buen  piano  catastral  al  igual 
de  los  que  poseen  Francia,  Alemania  y  otros  pafses. — Y^ndose  m&s  al  fondo  de 
la  cuestl6n,  los  soclalistas  en  sus  c&lculos  al  mayor  valor  aportan  otros 
$53,000,000  m/n.  o  sean  22,472,000  d^lares,  con  lo  cual  se  Uega  a  un  total  de 
$86,400,000  m/o.  o  sean  36,633,600  d61ares  imponibles  solamente  sobre  la  tlerra 
d&ndonos  un  espl^ndido  super&vlt  de  m&s  de  $30,000,000  m/n.  o  sean  12.720,000 
d61ares,  en  una  sola  de  las  14  provincias  que  forman  la  Confederacl6n  Argentina. 

Gomo  vemos  actualmente  las  fuentes  de  recursos  no  se  hallan  bien  calculadas, 
para  compensar  el  66%  se  ha  echado  mano  de  otros  medios,  buscdndose  materia 
Imponible  en  primer  lugar  como  declamos,  a  la  justicia  con  el  papel  sellado 
que  produce  7  millones  de  pesos  papel  argentino,  luego  al  comerclo  o  industrias 
3  millones,*  bebidas  y  alcoholes  3  millones,  patentes  en  general  1  1/5.  millones, 
a  las-suceslones  1  mill6n,  recursos  para  construccidn  y  conservaci6n  de  caminos 
1  mill6n  de  pesos;  y  otros  de  leyes  especiales  que  equilibran  como  una  verda- 
dera  retribuci6n  de  servicios,  no  obstante  abonarlos  la  colectlvidad  en  conjunto. 

En  estos  renglones  podrfa  muy  bien  aunarse  el  Impuesto  de  caminos  con  el 
de  la  produccidn  y  recargarlo  uniformemente  en  la  contribucl6n  territorial  como 
tlnico  impuesto,  quedando  por  lo  tanto  los  otros  renglones  que  deben  ser  for- 
ZQsamente  materia  de  estudio  y  de  eliminaci6n  paulatlna.  Sin  embargo  esto 
no  es  todo,  pues  tambi^n  debemos  anotar  las  leyes  Impositivaa  que  dimanan  de 
los  municlpios,  las  que  alcanzau  tambi^n  a  un  porcentaje  enorme.  Estos 
milltiples  impuestos  son  una  traba  grandfsima  para  el  fdcll  desarrollo  de  las 
actividades,  coartando  el  impulso  que  como  fuerza  viva  nos  Ueva  slempre 
adelante  a  pesar  de  todo. 

Si  la  tlerra  produjera  en  realidad  lo  que  debe  producir,  sea  esto  el  6  o  el 
8%  de  renta,  menos  mal,  desde  luego  contarfamos  con  superavits  en  los  pre- 
Bupuestos,  pero  desgradadamente  no  es  asf ;  a  medida  que  nos  acercamos  a  los 
vastos  campos,  la  renta  disminuye  considerablemente  y  siempre  en  relaci6n 
inversa  a  la  extensidn  de  la  propiedad,  el  cultivo  intenslvo  no  existe  y  el  im- 
puesto a  la  producci6n  desaparece,  de  manera  que  solo  perjudica  a  los  pequefios 
hacendados,  a  las  estancias  limitadas. 

Gomo  otros  palses,  adoleoemos  del  mismo  mal,  el  latifundlo,  los  grandes 
campos  que  estdn  en  manos  de  los  grandes  terratenleates,  los  que  contando  con 
onormes  extensiones  de  tlerra  se  contentan  con  sacar  de  las  mismas  una  renta 
que  las  mis  de  las  veces  no  alcanza  ni  al  2%,  y  en  la  mayorfa  de  los  casos  su 
vida  de  lujo  y  desldia  los  Ueva  a  malgastar  en  el  extranjero  el  patrimonlo  que 
no  produce  ni  para  el  Estado. — Permaneciendo  inactivas  sus  tlerras  y  sus 
campos,  recae  en  nosotros  un  evidente  estancamiento,  puesto  que  aquellos  son 
un  pedazo  del  suelo  de  la  nacidn  que  perjudica  a  la  colectlvidad,  a  los  habitantes 
del  pais. 


^Una  cristalerla  con  an  capital  en.  giro  de  $1,200,000  m/n.  al  alio  pagO  de  impnestoB 
$e,000  m/n  habiendo  obtenido  en  total  on  benefldo  de  $14,000  m/n  afto  1014. 
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Bn  la  actnalidad  el  Bstado  de  Buenos  Aires  cuenta  con  1860  propiedadee  de 
m&s  de  mil  hectilreas  cada  una  y  unas  800  de  mAs  de  diez  mil  hectftreas. — Un 
BOlo  estanciero  en  el  partldo  de  Guaudni  con  cien  mil  hectAreas  no  Uega  nl 
llegaba  a  sacar  el  1  %  de  renta  de  su  propiedad  explotada  peraonalmente. 

AbI  ae  halla  en  la  mayorfa  de  los  caaoa  toda  la  Reptiblica  en  sua  800  miUones 
de  hectAreas  y  es  necesario  por  lo  tanto  propender  a  la  eliminacldn  del  latl- 
fundio  pues  los  efectos  y  las  causas  est&n  ligadas  fntlmamente:  las  leyes  son 
consecuencias  16gicas  de  los  males  que  afllgen  a  la  comunidad. 

Gambiemos  el  slstema  imposltivo  actual,  hagamos  recaer  las  cargas  ptiblicas 
con  Justida,  tanto  sobre  el  que  trabaja  como  sobre  el  que  no  lo  bace,  uniforme- 
mos  m&s  el  criterio  a  nuestras  observadones,  pues  nuestros  J^venes  pafses 
estAn  supeditados  a  lo  que  les  da  vida  y  vigor :  la  tlerra. 

lC6mo  no  va  a  soportar  ^ta,  toda  la  d^bll  carga  de  unos  presupuestos  inflmos? 

Vedmos  un  ejemplo :  sobre  los  80  miUones  de  hectAreas  del  Estado  de  Buenos 
Aires  descansan  mas  de  11.000  Kms.  de  vfas  fArreas,  hablAndose  invertido  con 
obras  de  la  misma  indole  y  en  conjunto  mAs  de  2.200  millones  de  francos ;  luego 
si  las  compafllas  reditdan  del  4  al  6  %  como  interns  de  ese  capital*  mAs  la 
conseryaci6n  del  material  etc.  etc.  que  reoae  m61o  sobre  las  gona$  ffroductanu, 
o  en  explotaci6n  ic6mo  no  obtener  enormes  entradas,  cuando  esas  empresas  se 
Uevan  un  benefldo  de  cerca  de  100  millones  de  francos  anualmente  de  un  solo 
Estado? — ^y  eso  en  la  actualidad,  pero  en  el  mafiana  cuando  por  necesidad  ae 
haga  producir  a  la  tlerra  el  inters  verdadero,  o  mejor  dicho,  la  renta  real  que 
debe  surgir  de  sus  entrafias,  entonces.    .    .    . 

De  todas  maneras  debemos  propidar  el  cambio  radical  tanto  en  la  i>ercepci6n 
de  los  impuestos  como  en  su  aplicaddn. 

Creemos,  conodendo  las  necesidades  de  nuestros  }6yenes  paises,  que  una 
reforma  unitaria  seria  la  mAs  16glca,  pero  una  reforma  que  se  aprozimara  mAs 
a  los  programas  doctrinarios  de  Marx,  o  a  los  dltimos  tratadistas  u  hombres  de 
finanzas  que  nos  ha  dado  la  Alemania  moderna — serfa  necesario  buscar  un  im- 
puesto  absolute,  un  impuesto  a  la  tlerra,  a  su  mayor  valor,  en  el  que  se  englobara 
la  renta,  pero  un  mayor  valor  no  socialistaf  cuyo  arranque  nace  de  un  punto 
arbitrario  para  llegar  al  definltlvo,  sine  un  mayor  valor  desde  su  origen,  es 
declr,  desde  el  valor  cere  o  nulo  de  la  propiedad  hasta  el  que  actualmente  tlene 
por  intermedio  del  esfuerzo  de  la  colectividad. 

Necesariamente  nos  aproximamos  a  la  prActica  de  las  doctrlnas  georgistas, 
sustentadas  por  el  ap6stol  de  San  Francisco  de  California ;  si  a  ella  liegAremos, 
sea  en  bora  buena,  las  Vancouvers  Sud-Americanas  lucirAn  sus  galardones  de 
grandes  ciudades  y  las  agrestes  campifias  se  convertirAn  en  campos  de  oro,  alma- 
cenando  en  reservas  inmensas,  los  productos  que  son  el  allmento  y  la  vlda  de 
las  poblaciones. 

Al  recordar  a  Henry  George  y  apoyar  en  mucbo  sus  ideas,  no  obsta  a  que 
antes  en  nuestro  pais  hubiere  grandes  hombres  que  previeron  el  mal  que  han 
padecido  la  mayorfa  de  los  pueblos  antiguos  y  que  hoy  son  aun  causas  de 
perturbaciones  en  nuestras  sodedades. 

Un  gran  estadista  argentine  D.  Bernardino  Rlvadavia,  en  los  comlenzos  de 
nuestra  vida  polftica,  fu6  uno  de  los  pocos  que  comprendieron  que  por  ser  los 
herederos  de  la  experiencia  de  nuestros  antepasados  debfamos  aprovecharla  en 
organizar  sobre  nuestra  tlerra  desierta  la  colectividad  que  en  ella  iba  a  sentar 
sus  reales. 

Sus  conslderandos  al  decretar  el  levantamiento  del  pUmo  topogrdfico  el  4  de 
septlembre  de  1812  nos  ilustran  con  suflciencia  sobre  la  profundidad  de  su  pen- 
samiento : 

.  .  .  que  esa  medida  tenia  por  objeto  repartir  gratuitamente  a  los  hijos 
del  pais  suertes  de  estancla,  proporcionada,  y  chacras  para  la  siembra  de  granos, 
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hajo  un  9i$tema  politico  que  asegare  el  establecimlento  de  poblaciones  y  la 
fellcidad  de  eetaa  famllias  patricias  que,  Hendo  vidimat  de  la  oodioia  de  lot 
poderosos,  viven  en  la  indigencia  y  en  el  abatimiento,  con  eModndalo  de  la  raz&n 
y  en  perjuicio  de  lot  verdaderos  interes  del  Estado,  (Camblo  fundamental  de 
la  leg^lacidn  europea.) 

Pero  alejado  Rlvadavia  deBgradadamente  del  gobiemo  de  la  Joven  ubMu, 
no  pudo  hacer  efectlvas  bus  ideas ;  mas  vuelto  al  poder ;  el  1*  de  Julio  de  1822 
ezpidi6  su  c^lebre  primer  decreto :  "Art*  1* — Ninguno  de  los  terrenos  que  est6n 
a  las  drdenes  del  Ministerio  de  Hacienda,  serA  vendido.  Art*  2 — ^Los  terrenos 
que  ezpresa  al  artlculo  anterior,  ser&n  puestos  en  enflteusis." 

Extractamos  de  un  interesante  estudio  del  Doctor  uruguayo  D.  Andr^  Lamas, 
los  slgulentes  pArraf os  al  respecto : 

**Por  el  artfculo  1*  cesaba  la  apropiacidn  individual  de  la  tierra  ptiblica. — 
Esas  tierras  serfan,  perpetuamente,  propledad  del  estado,  esto  es,  qnedaba 
siendo  por  ley  social,  como  lo  era  por  la  naturaleza,  propledad  de  la  comunidad. 
Por  el  arttculo  2*  las  tierras  se  entregarfan  a  la  labor  humana,  bajo  un  con- 
trato  enflt^utico  perfecclonado.  Este  contrato  daba  gratuitamente  la  tierra 
como  instrumeuto  de  trabajo,  pnesto  que  la  ley,  como  se  ver&  en  seguida,  Tenia 
a  sustituir  el  c6nou  fijo,  que  era  el  de  la  legislaci6n  antigua,  por  otro  movible 
que  consery&ndole  el  capital  y  el  trabajo  individual  que  le  correspondfa,  solo 
absorbfa  la  parte  de  la  renta  que  nacfa  del  trabajo  y  del  progreso  social/' 

Bl  tezto  de  la  ley  fundamental  remitida  al  Ck>ngre80  por  D.  Bernardino  Riva- 
davia,  es  el  siguiente : 

BxTEROS  AiBES,  Mayo  18  de  1826. 

Art*  1*.  Las  tierras  de  propledad  pdblica,  cuya  enajenacldn  por  la  ley  15  de 
febrero  es  prohibida  en  tpdo  el  terrltorio  del  Estado,  se  dar&n  en  enfiteusis 
durante  el  t^rmitfo,  cuandb  menos,  de  20  atios,  que  empezarAn  a  contarse  desde 
el  l""  de  enero  de  1827. 

Art*  2*.  En  los  primeros  10  afios,  el  que  los  recibe  en  esta  forma  pagarA  al 
tesoro  publico  la  renta  6  c&non  correspondiente  a  un  8  %  anual  sobre  el  valor 
que  se  consldere  a  dichas  tierras,  si  sou  de  pastoreo,  o  a  un  4  %  si  son  de 
pan-Uevar. 

Art*  8^  El  valor  de  las  tierras  ser&  graduado  en  t^rminos  equitativos  por  un 
Jury  de  cinco  propletarlos  de  los  m&s  Inmediatos,  en  cuanto  pueda  ser,  al  que 
ba  de  Justipreciarse,  o  de  tres  en  caso  de  no  haberlos  en  aquel  ndmero. 

Art*  4*.  El  Oobiemo  reglar&  la  forma  en  que  ha  de  ser  nombrado  el  Jury 
de  que  se  habla  en  el  artfculo  anterior,  y  el  Juez  que  ha  de  presidirlo. 

Art*  5*.  Si  la  valuaci6n  hecha  por  el  Jury  fuese  reclamada,  o  por  parte  del 
enfiteuta,  o  por  la  del  Fisco,  resolverA  deflnitivamente  un  segundo  Jury,  oom- 
puesto  del  mismo  modo  que  el  primero. 

Art*  6*.  La  renta  o  cAnon  que  por  el  artfculo  2*  se  establece,  empezar&  a 
correr  desde  el  dfa  en  que  al  enflteuta  se  mande  dar  posesidn  del  terreno. 

Art*  7*.  El  c&non  correspondiente  al  primer  afio  se  satisfard  por  mltad  en 
los  dos  afios  slgulentes. 

Art*  8*.  Los  perfodos  en  que  ha  de  enterarse  el  c&non  establecldo  serAn  aoor- 
dados  por  el  Gobiemo. 

Art*  9*.  Al  vencimiento  de  los  diez  afios  que  se  fijan  en  el  artfculo  2*,  la 
legislatura  nacional  reglarA  el  c&non  que  ha  de  satisfacer  el  enflteuta  en  los 
afios  slgulentes,  sobre  el  nuevo  valor  que  se  graduarA  entonces  a  las  lierras,  en 
la  forma  que  la  legislatura  acuerde. 

Desgraciadamente  el  camblo  de  hombres  en  la  situacidn  del  pals  de]6  para  el 
recaerdo  la  prosperidad  m&a  grande  que  hubfera  alcanzado  pals  alguno. 

A  contlnuaddn  haremos  un  estudio  comparativo  de  la  ▼aluaci6n  territorial 
actual  en  la  Provincia  de  Buenos  Aires  extensible  en  toda  la  Repfiblica  y  la  que 
debfa  ser  con  el  cAlculo  dentffico  del  valor  de  la  tierra  por  intermedio  del 
Gatastro. 

yAI.nACl6N  DS  la  FBOPIBDAD  PABA  la  AFLICACldN  DB  LA  OONTJUBUCldN  DnUSOTA. 

Por  lo  general,  la  valuad6n  de  las  tierras  por  el  Estado,  ha  sido  sujeta  a  dos 
slstemas  o  formas  distintas  de  tasad^n,  el  fiscal'  y  el  mizto,  en  el  primero,  el 
Gobiemo  es  el  encargado  de  fijar  el  predo  del  bien  rafz,  guiado  por  lo  general. 
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por  la  renta  que  produce,  en  el  segundo  so  forman  comislones  de  interesados 
I)or  ambas  partes ;  el  propietarlo  y  el  ESstado,  fijdndose  de  comtin  acuerdo  en  lo 
poslble  el  valor  sujeto  al  impuesto.  Podrfamos  atin  conslderar  un  desdobla- 
miento  en  este  dltimo,  haci^ndolo  en  otro  netamente  particular,  como  ocurrfo 
en  algunos  Estados,  de  manera  que  el  propietarlo  indlvualmente  asigna  al 
predio  su  justo  valor,  bajo  juramento,  con  las  penalldades  inherentes  a  las 
falsas  declaraciones,  ocultamlento,  etc.,  etc.  Segt&n  las  naciones  y  h&bitos 
fueron  apHcados  en  una  u  otra  forma  por  los  Qobiernos  la  tasa  u  ob11gaci6n,  A 
los  ciudadanos  propietarios. 

Ahora  bien ;  el  cambio  de  m^odo,  cuando  se  contlntia  la  misma  rutina,  suele 
ser  perjudlcial,  pues  los  directamente  afectados,  ven  siempre  en  el  flsco  on 
usupador  de  sus  derechos  y  convencidos  de  que  si  se  implanta  una  reforma,  si 
se  inicia  una  nueva  ley,  no  ser&  seguramente  en  su  beneficio,  se  oponen  a 
ella  con  todas  sus  energfas  haciendo  fracasar  resoluciones  que  fueron  transl- 
torias,  por  no  tener  mayores  fundamentos  y  que  no  eliminaban  en  absoluto  el 
fondo,  la  base  de  la  valuaci6n  actual,  puesto  que  dejaban  subsistir  la  antigua 
plataforma,  que  no  acompafiaba  al  pais  en  su  acentuado  peso  y  en  su  evolucite. 

El  an&lisis  de  los  tres  sistemas,  serfa  materia  de  un  estudio  prolijo,  que  en 
los  estrechos  llmltes  de  este  trabajo,  no  puede  tener  lugar,  nos  concretaremos  a 
bosquejar  el  mix  to, — ^implantado  en  la  provincia  de  Buenos  Aires,  y  el  cual  ha 
sido  adoptado  m&s  a  nuestro  ambiente  y  que  fuera  de  duda  responde  a  nues- 
tras  tradiciones  con  cierta  equidad. 

Es  los  mejor  que  tenemos  entre  sus  congtoeres. 

GOMI8IONE6  VALUADOBAS   L0GAI£S. 

A  los  efectos  de  perciblr' el  Impuesto,  el  Poder  Ejecutivo  de  la  Provincia 
nombra  en  cada  local  Idad  un  valuador  y  elige  entre  velnte  veclnos  propuestos 
por  partes  iguales,  entre  el  Gerente  del  Banco  que  tiene  m6s  movimiento  en  la 
local  idad  y  el  receptor  de  rentes  los  cuatro  que  crea  m&s  competentes,  debiendo 
ser  un  industrial,  un  representante  del  comerclo,  un  propietarlo  de^la  plaza 
urbana  y  un  estanciero.  La  tarea  impuesta  a  esta  Junta  es  la  de  tasar  los  in- 
muebles  previa  presentaci6n  a  la  misma  del  propietarlo  y  la  correspondlente 
denuncia  del  valor,  en  que  Justlprecia  su  bien  rafz. 

Siendo  la  junta  completamente  aut6noraa  toma  o  no  en  cuenta  este  primer 
Informe,  con  apelaci6n  por  el  interesado  al  gran  Jury  Central. 

Las  fuerzas  avaluadoras  son  guiadas  en  sus  dict&menes  por  las  Instrucclones 
de  la  Direcci6n  General  de  Rentas,  ajust&ndose  el  avalAo  sobre  la  renta  que 
produce  el  bien  rafz,  pero  en  los  casos  de  terrenos  baldfos  sltuados  en  las 
plantas  urbanas  que  no  producen  renta  alguna,  se  toma  como  base  del  avaltlo 
el  preclo  de  las  rentas  tlltimas  con  una  bonlflcaci6n  del  20%. 

En  las  propiedades  rurales  al  establecer  por  unidad  de  medida,  se  tiene  en 
cuenta  lo  que  producen  o  son  susceptibles  de  producir,  no  lncluy6ndose  el  valor 
de  los  ediflcioSf  cercos,  arboledas  ohras  de  drenaje  y  toda  otra  de  importanda 
JiecJia  para  mejorar  las  condiciones  de  la  tierra,  a  m^  se  debe  gular  por  el 
cuadro  demostrativo  del  valor  de  la  heet&rea  de  tierra,  preparado  al  efecto  por 
la  Dlrecci6n  de  Rentas,  la  que  toma  por  base  12  precios  de  arrendamlentos  para 
ganaderia  y  agricultura,  en  los  dos  afios  anterlores  a  la  6poca  del  avaliSo,  te- 
niendo  en  cuenta  tambl^n  los  Informes  de  peritos  en  la  materia  y  en  e^eclal  el 
inters  del  6  al  S%  anual,  al  capital,  segtin  la  ubicaci6n  del  campo  m&s  cerca  o 
lejos  de  la  estaci6n  ferroviaria  o  pueblo. 

JUBT-CBNTRAL. 

El  control  Indispensable  a  una  obra  de  tanta  tranoendencla,  es  sometido  en 
primer  lugar,  a  una  Junta  central  y  luego  al  mismo  contribuyente,  con  las 
publicaciones  de  las  listas  de  los  mismos  y  sus  correspondientes  avalAos,  dando 
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lugar  a  reclamos  colectlvos,  o  particulares,  una  vez  eyidenciados  los  errores, 
por  el  fiscal  Interesado. 

La  junta  central  dlrlgida  por  el  P.  E.,  y  formada  por  los  diez  mayores  con- 
tribuyentes,  entre  los  que  se  Incluyen  representantes  de  la  Socledad  Rural 
Argentina,  LIga  Agrarla  y  Defensa  Rural,  debe  entender  en  las  apelaciones 
que  se  deducen  de  las  resoluciones  de  las  Juntas  locales  valuadoras  del  bien 
ralz. 

Esta  junta  reglanienta  su  accl6n  a  un  recto  crlterlo,  tomando  en  consldera- 
ci6n,  en  los  casos  diffciles,  multitud  de  informes  y  consideradones  posibles. 

La  norma,  que  por  lo  general  gufa  sus  actos,  es  ajustdndose  en  lo  posible  al 
slguiente  proyecto  de  apelaci6n,  en  los  casos  de  divergencla  entre  las  valuaciones 
locales  y  los  propietarios,  o  en  los  reclamos  especiales  interpuestos  por  los 
Interesados. 

1*.  ^e  toma  por  base  para  la  valuaci<!in  de  un  predlo  el  arrendamiento,  consl- 
derando  que  su  precio  representa  una  renta  anual  del  8  %, 

2*.  Los  predlos  desocupndos  y  ocupados  o  los  explotados  directamente  por  sus 
duefios,  se  valHan  por  lo  que  produzcan,  con  los  de  sus  linderos  o  tres  llnderos. 

3*.  Cuando  un  predio  estuvlera  fraccionado  por  su  duefio  para  arrendarlo  a 
dlstintos  precios,  por  razones  de  su  calidad,  condidones,  o  formas  de  explota- 
cl6n,  se  estima  el  valor  de  cada  fraccl6n  por  el  precio  del  arrendamiento. 

4*.  Cuando  un  predio  estuviera  dlvidldo  por  la  Hnea  dlvisoria  de  los  partidos 
y  fueran  distlntas  las  valuaciones  de  cada  fracci6n,  se  establece  el  valor  de  cada 
una  de  ellas  de  acuerdo  con  el  procedimiento  seguido  en  los  artfculos  anteriores. 

5**.  En  los  casos  en  que  el  propietario  hay  a  aceptado  tilcita  o  expresamente  la 
yaluaci6n  de  un  predio  liecha  por  la  junta  local,  se  confirma  ^ta,  aun  cuando 
el  propietario  hubiese  declarado  mayor  valor  o  el  valuudor  local  hubiese 
apelfido. 

6*.  Diariamente  se  dar6  a  la  publicidad,  el  detalle  de  las  valuaciones  definitl- 
vamente  resueltas. 

Una  vez  llegadas  al  Jury-Central  todas  las  valuaciones  y  atendidos  todos  los 
reclamos,  se  procede  a  nivelar  partido  por  partldo,  con  los  promedios  respectivos ; 
alter^ndose  los  avalUos  que  no  respondan  nl  crlterlo  general  y  llevando  mayor 
equidad,  entre  las  valuaciones  de  uno  y  otro  partido,  de  acuerdo  a  todo  lo  que 
pueda  influir  en  el  monto  del  bien  rafz,  con  lo  cual  se  puede  formar  las  planillas 
deflnitivas  del  monto  total  de  la  valuaci6n  de  la  provlncia. 

valuaci6n  cientIfica. 

La  valuacl6n  que  hemos  transcrito  y  especial  mente  en  los  p&rrafos  acentuados, 
se  acerca  mucho  a  nuestras  ideas,  sobre  todo  en  la  planta  rural,  debi^ndonos 
felicitar  por  que  ella  rechaza  el  anacr6nico  sistema  de  las  categorfas,  dejado  en 
vigencia  tanto  tlempo,  en  perjuiclo  de  la  exacta  y  Justa  percepcl6n  de  la  renta 
fiscal  y  aun  m6s,  al  implantarse  la  valuaci6n  que  acabamos  de  detallar,  obra 
de  los  hombres  laboriosos;  el  Doctor  Ahumada,  Ministro  de  Hacienda  en  aquel 
entonces,  y  el  Sr.  Hugo  Stunz,  Director  General  de  Rentas,  se  hicieron  por  parte 
del  primero  sus  comentadas  declara clones  al  period ismo,  bosquejando  con 
elocuentes  ideas,  la  evoluci6n,  el  nuevo  rumbo  que  Iban  a  tomar  las  rentas  en 
la  provlncia  de  Buenos  Aires  y  esto  es  necesarlo  repetlrlo,  por  que  es  la  sana 
doctrina  econdmica  que  se  inicia  en  una  nueva  era  de  progreso,  es  el  paso  al 
triunfo  de  un  ideal  realizable  con  hombres  de  esfuerzos,  perseverantes,  ^y  por 
que  no  decirlo?  lo  tenemos  en  la  prActica,  lo  palpamos  y  sus  frutos  ya  se  sienten, 
puesto  que,  continuada  la  obra  con  mayor  tes6n,  con  mayor  energla  si  es  posible, 
por  el  actual  Ministro  de  Hacienda  Dr.  Robirosa  y  secundado  por  el  Director  de 
Rentas  Dr.  Ameghlno  Ueva  en  la  actualidad  a  equilibrar  las  finanzas  y  a  pro- 
ducir  los  superavitf  anhelados,  por  los  hombres  de  Gobierno. 

Veamos  lo  que  dijo  el  Doctor  Ahumada  el  afio  1912  en  pocas  palabras,  pero 

muy  significativo  y  todo  cierto. 

Lo  que  hoy  sucede  es,  no  solo  Injusto  e  irritante,  sino  antiecondmico  e  inscons- 
titucional.     Propiedades  de  Igual  producci6n  y  de  Igual  renta,  de  la  misma 
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calldad,  topografla.  situacl6n,  proxlnildad  a  las  estadones  y  vfas  de  comuni- 
caciones,  pagan  trlbutos  desijsruales  porque  su  valnacldn  es  deslgual,  desde  sn 
origen  o  por  cansas  sobrevlnlentes. 

De  aquf  resnlta,  que  unos  productores  est&n  m&s  bravados  que  otroB,  en  situa- 
ci6n  econ6micaroente  mAs  desventajosa  y  no  pueden  competir  slno  con  sacri- 
fldos  que  no  son  Insignlficantes,  con  los  productores  favorecldos,  que  constltuyen 
una  especie  de  casta  privilegiada. 

Heoha  la  nueva  valuad6n,  rectiticadaa  las  desigualdades,  restablecido  el  Juste 
equillbrio  de  los  valores,  los  contribuyentes,  que  hoy  son  vfctlmas  de  aquellas 
desijcualdades,  pa^arfln  seinirnmente  menos,  por  efecto  de  la  simple  propor- 
clonalldad  del  trlbuto,  con  la  yaluaci6n  de  la  materia  imponible,  toda  ves  que 
el  prop6sito  no  es  sacar  mayor  renta  dc  la  contrihuci&n  territorial,  slno  pura 
y  exclusivamente  restablecer  su  unlformidad  quebrantada,  en  benefldo  de  unos 
y  en  perjuicio  de  otros  que  son  los  mlUi. 

Sin  embargo,  esta  valuacidn  por  mlU3  prollja  que  haya  sldo  no  es  dentffica, 
no  llega  a  su  maximum  de  perfecd6n,  ella  necesita  un  planeamiento  mfts  mo- 
derno,  mAs  matemfttico,  los  hombres  podrAn  fallar,  pero  la  denda  nunca  y  ello 
se  puede  alcanzar  con  la  base  primordial,  con  los  fnndamentos  de  una  obra 
estable,  con  el  piano  do  estudlos  de  la  misma.  .  .  .  ^Que  seguridad  pueden  dar 
las  declaradones  de  los  interesados,  en  esa  operad6n,  sea  el  flsco  o  el  propie- 
tario? 

iCon  qu^  elementos  contundentes  puede  un  Jury-Central  dictar  sus  falloe? 
Y  en  tiltima  iustanda  iC6mo  un  Poder  EJecutlvo  una  Corte  Suprema,  dicta  sus 
sentendas?  Se  pone  como  prueba,  para  valorar  superficies,  antiqufsimos  tftulos. 
perfedamente  saneados,  con  todas  las  reglas  de  la  agrimensura,  mfts  el  pro- 
pietario  ^tendrA  su  predio  en  otras  condidones,  en  la  prAdIca?  ^Sus  alambra- 
dos  no  ocultar&n  malldosamente  una  Area  fiscal,  u  otra  cualquiera,  no  efectada 
a  traba  alguna,  por  no  estar  reglstrada  o  por  no  poderlo  hacer? 

^EstarA  un  campo  en  la  zona  de  influenda  calculada  para  un  tipo  de 
interns?  ^Es  ezada  esa  zona  de  Influenda?  ^Valen  tanto  esos  terrenos 
por  sus  condidones  •  especlales  de  ublcaci6n,  y  demAs  accidentes  topogrAfl- 
cos  y  agrf colas?  ^Aprovechau  en  igual  forma  los  caminos,  vfas  f^rreas  o 
flu  via  I  es,  puertos,  etc.,  ciertos  y  privilegiados  campos?  iG6mo  se  ban  determi- 
nado  con  exactitud  las  longitudes  a  las  poslciones  relatlvas  de  la  propiedad  con 
sus  linderos  y  en  su  conjunto?  Estas  preguntas  y  muchas  otras  se  contes- 
tarfan  con  cAlculos  puramente  aproximados  puesto  que  justamente  falta  la 
base,  el  cemento,  para  unir  en  un  s^lido  conglomerado  una  obra  de  alta  politics 
flnanciera  y  ello  fu^  reconocido  por  estadistas  y  hombres  de  ciencia.  cuyo 
pensamiento  se  puede  concretar  a  las  siguientes  palabras : 

La  valuad^n  den tf flea  de  la  propiedad  rafz,  tlene  por  base  el  Catastro  y  el 
Catastro  ^qu^  es?,  en  sfntesis  debe  representar  la  propiedad  en  sus  dos  exadas 
dimensiones  y  el«valor  econdmico  de  acuerdo  al  producto  de  su  renta.  ahora 
blen,  un  trabajo  de  ingenierfa  y  otro  econ6mlco,  resuelven  el  primer  problema, 
pues,  con  mensurar  el  bien  rafz,  calcular  su  superflcle  y  avaluarlo  se  tendrfa 
reduddo  a  la  unidad  el  costo  medio  de  la  tierra.  Pero,  para  los  que  sentimos 
la  real  utilidad  de  la  obra  y  la  importancia  que  merece  y  conoclendo  aunque 
sea  superficial mente  la  misma,  en  otros  pafses,  debemos  dejar  un  ancho  margen 
a  la  deflnlci6n,  concretAndonos,  a  lo  que  debe  ser  "  el  conjunto  de  documentos 
grdficos  necesarios  para  estahlecer  la  ubicacidn  geod^sica-topogra/lca  de  9%u 
dimensiones  alti-platiAmitricas,  asi  como  los  accidentes  naturales  que  contenga 
p  su  relacidn  econ^mica-politica  respectiva,  seccidn^  drea,  nombre  de  propietario, 
costOf**  etc. 

Esto  constituye  en  esta  forma  un  instrumento  pAblico,  cual.testimonio  de  pro- 
piedad, o  sea  la  identidad  del  inmueble.  Al  ser  unido  con  los  censos  de  pobla- 
clones  formarian  el  verdadero  censo  del  Estado,  actuando  como  balanza  regula- 
dora  de  sus  flnanzas,  con  lo  que  se  tendrfa  la  noci<5n  vidente,  grAfica  de  su 
grandeza  o  decadencla,  asf  como  de  su  eataclonamlento,  contrlbuyendo  a 
encauzar  en  sus  verdaderos  Ifmites  el  bienestar  de  un  pais,  tanto  en  so  vlda 
econ6mica  como  politica. 
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Si  el  Gatastro  es  la  operaci6n  cientffica,  bajo  la  cual  hallamos  perfectamente 
registrado  todo  bien  ralz,  todo  Inmueble,  formado  por  titulo  tierra,  es  Impres- 
cindlble  para  que  el  ^xito  corone  el  esfuerzo  de  esa  Importante  obra,  unir  a  la 
misma  la  regulaci6n  normal  de  la  propiedad  a  efecto  de  su  con8eryaci6n  y  el 
contralor  que  debe  siempre  existir,  cual  base  inmutable  de  una  operaci6n 
matemAtica. 

El  Gatrasto,  en  el  vasto  horizonte,  en  el  amplio  concepto  de  la  palabra,  no  es 
solo  la  ttoiica  del  relevamiento  parcelarlo,  si  no  que  61  debe  amalgamar  el 
Derecho  en  todo  el  sentido  de  las  leyes;  concebir  un  catastro  sin  incluir  en  €i 
la  parte  jurfdica,  serla  desconocer  su  existencia. 

Desde  la  implantaci6n  de  los  relevamientos  topogr&fices  en  grandes  ezten- 
sfones  de  tierras,  ocupadas  por  considerable  ntlmeros  de  propietarios,  como 
sucede  en  pueblos,  ciudades,  etc.,  se  proyectaron  y  pusieron  en  pr&ctlca  leyes 
y  reglamentaciones,  para  el  mejor  rendimiento  y  utilidad  de  la  obra,  asl  como 
se  estudi6  la  forma  m&s  16gica,  a  efecto  de  hacer  gravitar  sobre  el  flsco  todo 
el  peso  del  costo  de  la  misma. 

Francia  fu6  la  primera  que  ensefid  al  mundo  la  parte  t^nico-cientiflca,  corres- 
pondi^ndole  a  Inglaterra  (como  siempre  la  m&s  pr&ctica)  la  soluci6n  econ6- 
mica  del  asunto.  En  efecto,  era  necesario  tener  el  perfecto  saneamiento  de  la 
propiedad,  buscar  la  forma  que  ^ta  se  consolidase  llimitadamente,  a  la  vez  eliml- 
nando  p^rdidas  de  tiempo  en  su  perfeccionamiento  que  erogarfa  ingentes  gastos. 

Estudiado  el  punto,  con  todo  detalle,  por  el  Sefior  Torrens,  presents  su 
c^lebre  slstema  al  gobierno  ingles,  que  fu6  con  Justicia  aprobado  en  todas  sus 
partes.  Transcribiremos  en  otra  oportunldad  la  ley,  baJo  todos  sus  puntos  de 
vista,  concretAndonos  a  eztraer  de  la  misma  el  fondo,  la  base,  que  le  ha  dado 
extensa  vida.  Yedmos  donde  reside  su  primordial  fundamento.  El  Eatado 
g/arantiza  la  propiedad:  dice  la  precitada  ley,  suficiente  apostolado,  parn  in- 
mortalizaria,  en  torno  del  cual  gira  el  vasto  engranaje  del  Gatastro.  En  la 
actualldad,  nuestras  oficinas  topogr&ficas — geod^icas,  en  mensuras  judlciales 
tinicamente,  dan  o  pretenden  dar  una  semi — garantia  de  la  propiedad  medida, 
pero  nada  m&s,  el  crlterio  de  un  Juez,  puede  hacer  variar  toda  su  tunica  opera- 
oidn,  cllas  opinan,  sobre  una  operaci6n  de  agrimensura,  y  su  resultado  serft  uno 
de  los  testigos  de  la  causa,  si  se  quiere  con  mayor  fundamento,  partes  no  inte- 
resadas. 

La  Ley  Torrens  con  el  Catastro^  une  el  todo  baJo  sus  sablos  conceptos,  dando 
a  la  propiedad  el  blenestar  y  vida,  que  necesita  todo  inmueble  en  su  f &cil  desen- 
volvimiento.  Largo  serfa  el  tema  para  auspiciarlo,  por  los  grandes  beneficios 
que  erogarla  y  volver^  al  mismo  cuando  lo  creamos  oportuno,  pero  no  sin  antes 
hacer  conocer  la  dificultad  con  que  han  tropezado  los  hombres  emprendedores,  al 
querer  aconsejar  a  nuestros  gobernnntes  que  comenzaran  la  gran  obra,  y  que  la 
ejecutaran.  La  contestaci6n  fu6  siempre  la  misma ;  el  temor  de  su  elevado  costo 
calculado  al  trav^  de  los  slmilares  en  otros  pafses;  mas,  creemos  que  el  ca- 
tastro en  su  conjunto,  nunca  llegarA  al  7  %  del  costo  medio  de  la  tierra  en  la 
RepiSblica,  como  ha  ocurrldo  en  Francia,  es  nuestro  convenclmlento  que  su  valor 
oscilard  alrededor  del  5  %,  o  tal  vez  meno^,  de  manera  que  la  Provlncia  de 
Buenos  Aires  por  ejemplo,  nos  representarfa  un  gasto  de  20  miUones  de  pesos 
m/n.  aproximadamente,  valor  calculado  en  un  estudlo  especial  hecho  por  el  que 
suscribe;  lo  que  podria  efectuarse  en  pocos  aflos  recurrlendo  a  lo  mucho  que 
existe. 

Pero  esto  no  obsta  a  que,  mlentras  se  ejecuta  la  obra,  se  adopte  para  la 
Implantacidn  de  una  verdadera  ley  impositiva,  la  valuacidn  de  la  propiedad 
territorial  integrando  en  este  caso  la  comisl6n  de  avalt&os  con  tdcnlcos  espe- 
cialistas,  que  luego  formardn  en  la  Junta  del  Gatastro. 

No  queremos  con  esto  decir  que  la  actual  contribuci6n  dlrecta  sea  algo 
ilusorio,  ella  producirA  un  fuerte  beneflcio  en  la  obra  del  catastro,  ser&  su  gufa 
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en  el  problema  econ^mico,  serd  el  croquis  para  el  exacto  dibujo  de  las  fonoas, 
Implantado  el  catastro,  s61o  una  yaluaci6n  territorial  lo  afectarA,  mas  8er& 
innecesaria;  pues  la  conservacidn  a1  dfa  de  la  otra  tarea,  traer&  el  sanea- 
mlento  completo  de  los  m&s  pequefios  deslices,  de  los  m&s  (nfimos  detalles ;  y  en 
cualquier  momento,  con  los  nuevos  reglstros,  con  el  parcelamlento  total  de  la 
propiedad,  se  tendrd  la  fluctuacl6n  del  valor  de  la  tierra,  una  sola  vez  y  para 
slempre. 

Con  estos  antecedentes,  si  se  quiere  an  poco  amplios,  evitaremos  una  larga 
disertaci6n  ajena  a  nuestra  misidn,  aptirtdndonos  del  estudio  clentfflco  del 
catastro  que  desde  luego  podemos  concretarlo  a  una  completa  obra,  de  Giencias 
£con6micas,  otra  de  Ingenierfa  y  una  de  Derecho,  en  toda  su  amplitnd;  amal- 
gamada  a  un  fin  comtSn,  cuyo  desglosamiento  serf  a  materia  de  muchas  bojas,  de 
libros  voluminosos;  por  lo  tanto  rememoraremos  unas  cuantas  consideraciones 
nacidas  al  calor  del  magno  proyecto. 

Fuera  de  duda  que  ^ta  debe  ser  la  base  sobre  la  que  es  necesario  planear  el 
vasto  edlficlo  de  la  valuaci6n  territorial,  y  sin  ella  faltarian  los  s61idos  funda- 
mentos  de  la  justlcia  y  de  la  equidad.  Implantado  el  slstema,  la  16gica  misma 
resolveria  su  organizaci6n,  en  un  alto  pie  y  desde  ese  instante,  la  ciencia  rep- 
resentada  por  sus  tCcnicos,  producirla  en  el  laboratorlo  del  catastro,  las  cifras 
exactas  del  verdadero  valor  del  bien  rafz,  puHdo  por  el  alto  tribunal  de  hombres, 
abstraldos  completamente  en  su  mlsi6n,  alejados  de  veladas  presiones,  sin  la 
influencia  nefasta,  el  contacto  pernicioso  de  los  intereses  encontrados. 

Del  gabinete,  saldrfin  las  verdaderas  zonas  de  influencia  del  interns,  en  la 
valuncidn,  sus  Ifmltes  serdn  hechos  cosumados  y  no  se  guiariln  a  capricho  por 
linderos  polfticos,  que  nada  tlenen  que  ver  con  los  econ6micos ;  las  vfas  f^rreas, 
los  canales,  rfos,  puertos,  camlnos,  estaciones,  e  infinidad  mayor  de  accidentes, 
serftn  los  que  producir&n  en  el  piano  el  exacto  Ifmite  del  valor  vernal  de  la 
tierra,  en  una  dada  proporci6n  y  luego  allf  mlsmo,  se  tendrd  el  cauce  normali- 
zado,  el  equilibrio  estable,  entre  un  mdximo  y  un  mfnimo  tan  cercano  que  se 
confundirdn,  y  entonces  ...  en  esa  calma,  cualquier  accidente  fuera  de  lo 
normal  serd  materia  de  estudio,  se  analizard  buscando  el  remedio  al  enfermo, 
a  la  causa  que  produce  su  perturbaci6n. 

I  Con  qu6  facilidad  se  hubieran  podido  apagar  los  efectos  devoradores  de  la 
crisis,  con  solo  baber  tenido  esa  estadfstica,  esa  informaci6n  grdflca !  { Hoy  no 
hubi^ramos  sufrido  la  racha  de  especu1aci6n  desenfrenada,  esa  enorme  epidemia 
que  prod u jo  la  para1izuci6n  de  nuestras  energfas, — en  los  momentos  que  mds  la 
necesitdbamos !  Muy  poco  hublera  bastado,  matando  los  primeros  casos,  elimi- 
nando  los  primeros  valores,  que  como  accidentes  formaban  montaflas,  en  el 
piano  horizontal  del  catastro,  se  alslaban  en  sus  fronteras  esos  capitales  que 
jamds  producirfan  el  Interims  comdn,  en  lo  normal  de  los  casos  y  una. vez  sanea- 
dos,  volverfan  a  circular  en  su  justo  valor,  llevando  si  fuera  necesario,  las 
huellas,  el  quebrantamiento  de  los  dias  de  fiebre. 

Cudntos  capitalistas,  a!  creer  haber  hecho  un  buen  negocio,  con  solo  mirar 
el  catastrose  hubieran  asombrado«de  haber  sido  especulados,  de  haber  sido 
engaflados ! 

Pero  aun  hay  mds ;  sin  ser  el  catastro  una  panacea,  resolvemos  los  mtUtiples 
problemas  del  impuesto,  salvando  los  errores  que  hoy  se  cometen,  por  no  exis- 
tir,  perjudicando  en  especial  las  rentas  del  Estado  y  el  equilibrio  de  las  flnanssas 
gubernamentales. 

Balanceada  perfectamente  la  tierra,  la  imp1antaci6n  de  la  tasa  impoHtivat 
resulta  de  las  necesidades  generales  de  la  comuna,  el  prorrateo  es  fdcil  y  no 
puede  incur rirse  en  error,  ademds,  contribulmos  en  el  conjunto  a  aplicar  las 
leyes  con  ecuanimidad,  el  inters  del  beneflclo  local  recaerfa  sobre  los  que  lo 
ntUizaren  y.al  ejecutarse  una  obra,  en  una  region  determinada,  antes  se  verfa 
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Si  de  alH  pueden  salir  los  intereses  y  las  amortizaclones  del  capital  Invertldo, 
evltando  los  enormes  fracasos,  que  hoy  sufre  la  Rept&bllca  toda,  en  sns  mal 
calculados  presupuestos,  que  luego  debe  abonar  la  comunidad. — La  retribuci6n 
de  servicios,  resempefiarfa  el  verdadero  rol  en  las  fuentes  de  recursos  y  estos 
Jamds  serlan  alterados,  en  provecho  de  unos  cuantos  para  perjuicio  de  los 

Ardua  tarea  es  la  implataci6n  del  catastro,  la  valnacl6n  clentlflca  de  la  pro- 
piedad,  necesldad  tan  sentida  hoy  dia,  que  hasta  los  mismos  Jueces,  jam^ 
tomaron  en  consideraci6n,  el  valor  asignado  actnalmente  al  bien  rafz,  en  la 
contribuci^n  directa,  si  no  que  con  Justa  raz<3n,  siempre  han  hecho  recaer  los 
nombramlentos  en  peritos  en  la  materia  y  en  los  tlltimos  tiempos  se  fu^  atln 
m^  alia,  se  ezigi<S  ser  diplomado  por  teta,  en  la  organizacl6n  a  que  nos 
referiamos  anteriormente  y  con  la  deflnicl^n  general  el  campo  se  vuelve  m^ 
vasto,  en  ^1  deben  primar  los  economlstas,  los  letrados,  los  Ingenieros,  a  ellos 
corresponde  ser  los  Jueces  absolutos  de  la  noble  misi6n  para  cuyos  cargos  han 
sido  designados;  dejemos  a  un  lado  las  falsas  rutinas,  busquemos  lo  real,  lo 
verdadero,  anlm^monos  a  perseverar  en  esta  noble  campafia,  llevemos  el  esfuerzo 
de  nuestro  brazo  y  de  nuestra  Inteligencia  hasta  hacer  comprender  donde  reside 
la  verdad,  de  donde  nace  y  como  se  forman  los  conglomerados  de  las  organiza- 
clones  dviles,  aunemos  nuestra  ciencia  que  ella  producirft  en  su  conjunto, 
lo  verdadero,  lo  ideal,  hasta  llegar  a  lo  material  en  su  semblanza,  en  la  pr&ctica. 

Instemos  a  los  Gobiemos  para  que  comiencen  la  gran  obra  que  necesitan  como 
base  primordial  para  su  existencia,  para  su  calculado  desenvolvlmlento,  pues 
es  la  estadfstica  de  su  progreso. 

Solicitemos  urgencia  en  estas  medidas,  el  gran  drama  europeo  se  predpitay 
debemos  recrudecer  nuestra  campafia,  debemos  preparamos  para  recibir  la 
enorme  multitud  de  desilusionados,  que  abandonmarftn  las  rulnas  flnancleras 
al  Ultimo  acto  de  la  gran  guerra.  Bs  aquf,  es  a  America  donde  vendr&n  a 
cobijarse  las  verdaderas  vlctlmaa  del  desastra;  el  pueblo  europeo,  quien  no 
podrA  sostener  la  enorme  carga  de  sus  emprMitos,  los  que  duplicar&n,  trlpli- 
car&n  sus  presupuestos,  necesitando  para  solventarse,  acrecentar  a  valores 
enormes  los  impuestos,  puesto  que  las  cesiones  de  territories  nunca  podrfan 
levantar  el  peso  exorbitante  de  los  intereses  en  movimiento. 

Preparemos  nuestro  catastro,  implantemos  esa  noble  contribuci6n  directa, 
que  prepararA  el  lote  donde  mafiana  la  humilde  famllia,  sea  cual  fuere  su 
naclonalidad  ver&  tranquila  el  sol  nuestro,  el  sol  de  la  humanidad;  Ueno  de 
llbertad,  de  epopeya,  olvidando  como  eco  lejano,  el  cruento  murmuUo  del 
cafi6n  que  arranc6  sus  haciendas,  sus  vidas,  dej&ndoles  desolacl6n  y  ruina. 

Terminaremos  este  bosquejo  con  el  pensamiento  del  eminente  estadista  y  ex- 
presidente  de  la  Reptiblica  Dr.  Roque  Saenz  Pefia : 

Opino  que  el  desideratum  de  una  buena  admlnistracl^n,  debe  aspirar  a  la 
Bimplicidad  del  regimen  tributarlo,  hasta  llegar  a  la  creaci^n  del  impuesto 
tinico,  el  que,  ubicado  sobre  la  tlerra  como  tronco  generador  de  la  rlqueza, 
dejar(4  francas  las  ramas  de  tx)das  las  industrlas  para  que  se  desenvolvleran 
Bin  la  poda  del  estado,  que  hace  sangrar  doe  veces  al  mismo  tronco. 

BIBLIOaftArlA. 

« 

Consultadas  las  memorias  de  Hacienda  de  la  Provlncia  de  Buenos  Aires,  los 
joletines  oflclales  de  la  Legislatura  de  la  misma  y  las  obras  de  George,  Marx, 
KautBkl,  Vocke,  etc.,  asf  como  varies  estadistas  y  flnancieros. 

The  Chairkan.  This  concludes  our  list  of  papers  for  this  morning. 
The  session  therefore  will  now  stand  adjourned. 

Thereupon  the  session  adjourned  at  11.25  o'clock. 
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GENERAL  SESSION  OF  SECTION  IX. 

New  Willard  Hotel, 
Thursday  morning^  January  6^  1916. 

Chairman,  Jacob  H.  Hollander. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  9.80  o'clock  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  the  section,  it  devolves  upon  me,  in 
consequence  of  the  continued  illness  of  the  chairman  of  the  section, 
Dr.  Rowe,  to  preside  over  the  section  in  which  we  are  gathered  this 
morning.  Our  program  is  of  length,  and  so,  without  further  prelimi- 
naries,  I  shall  ask  Mr.  Fred  Lavis  to  present  a  paper  on  ^^  Lines  of 
future  railway  development." 

LINES  OF  FUTURE  RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT. 

By  F.  LAVIS. 

Ccnsulting  RaUioay  Engineer,  New  York,  N,  F. 

To  attempt  to  forecast  the  future  development  of  transportation  Unas  seems, 
when  one  thinks  of  the  past,  to  be  almost  presumptuous,  but  in  a  general  way 
the  problem  as  it  relates  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  appears  to  the  writer  to 
narrow  itself  down  to  certain  comprehensible  limits. 

In  North  America  the  main  lines  have  been  built,  and  all  that  is  left  to  be 
done  now  seems  to  be  the  gradual  extension  of  existing  lines  and  the  closing 
of  the  meshes  of  the  net  which  already  envelopes  the  whole  country.  There 
will  probably  be  developed  certain  through  routes  from  north  to  south  toward 
the  Gulf  ports  and  probably  a  through  route  to  Alaska,  but  these  are  all  more 
In  the  nature  of  extensions  and  combinations  of  existing  facilities  rather  than 
new  developments  in  the  sense  that  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  title  chosen 
by  the  chairman  of  the  section  for  this  paper. 

In  Central  America  there  will  be  developments  of  considerable  local  interest 
The  capitals  of  each  country  which  are  in  the  Interior  will  eventually,  perhaps 
soon,  be  all  directly  connected  with  ports  on  both  the  Pacific  and  Gulf  coasta. 
Certain  locally  developed  trade  centers  will  be  connected  with  the  coast  and 
with  each  other,  and,  finally,  all  gradually  connected  up  to  provide  adequate 
means  of  Intercommunication  between  all  important  points  and  through  Mexico 
directly  with  the  United  States. 

The  northern  part  of  South  America  presents  much  the  same  aspect  as  Cen- 
tral America,  and  to  some  extent  this  is  true  also  of  the  whole  of  the  west 
coast,  even  including  such  an  important  system  as  that  of  Chile,  which  latter 
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has  reached  a  high  stage  of  development.  The  Valley  of  the  Amazon  may  be 
eliminated  from  present  consideration  on  account  of  the  dif&culties  of  both 
climate  and  topography;  this,  however,  leaves  for  our  consideration  the  vast 
area  south  of  latitude  15  S.,  comprising  part  of  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  Argentina, 
Uruguay,  and  Paraguay. 

This  large  extent  of  territory  claims  our  attention  not  only  because  it  is 
undeveloped,  but  also  because  it  appears  to  be  to-day  on  the  verge  of  a  develop- 
ment in  which  the  extension  of  railway  lines  of  communication  are  bound  to 
play  an  important  part.  In  another  paper  ^  the  writer  has  discussed  the  diffi- 
culties which  will  be  encountered  In  the  development  of  this  section  due  to  the 
existence  of  lines  of  varying  gauges,  and  has  pointed  out  the  desirability  of 
adopting  a  uniform  gauge  of  adequate  width  for  efficient  service,  so  that  this 
need  only  now  be  mentioned  in  passing,  and  will  not  be  further  referred  to. 
It  is,  however,  most  desirable  that  its  importance  be  kept  in  mind. 

The  present  state  of  the  railway  development  of  the  territory  referred  to  is 
shown  by  the  accompanying  map.  Southerly  from  the  watershed  of  the  Amazon 
there  is  an  area  of  fairly  high,  rolling,  fertile  country,  of  fairly  good  semi- 
tropical  to  temperate  climate,  which  has  hardly  yet  been  touched,  which  is 
approximately  1,000  miles  (1,600  killmeters)  square;  that  is,  nearly  equal  to 
the  area  of  that  part  of  the  United  States  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf, 
and  east  of  Kansas  City.     (See  p.  486.) 

At  present  about  all  we  know  of  this  country  is  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  It  is  good  or  even  excellent  agricultural  country,  much  of  it  very  fine  cattle 
country.  It  may  never  attain  the  intensive  development  of  our  own  Middle 
West,  because  there  seems  now  little  likelihood  of  much  industrial  or  manu- 
facturing development  owing  to  the  lack  of  coal  and  iron  in  cheap,  adjacent, 
and  easily  workable  deposits,  though  there  are  other  minerals  and  probably 
oil  in  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  it,  but  in  view  of  the  ever-increasing  demand 
for,  and  even  to-day  the  actual  shortage  of,  food  supplies,  and  especially  of 
cattle,  in  Europe  and  even  in  North  America,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  but 
that  this  section  must  soon  be  brought  into  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  world; 
that  is,  it  must  be  provided  with  adequate  transportation  facilities. 

Before  considering  the  lines  along  which  the  development  of  this  region  may 
be  carried  out,  it  will  be  well  to  first  consider  the  existing  transportation  facili- 
ties and  conditions,  and  the  reasons  why  this  area  has  so  long  remained  prac- 
tically untouched.  In  the  south,  in  the  Argentine,  the  railway  net  is  fairly 
well  developed,  and  its  general  lines  fixed,  south  of  Santa  Fe  and  Ck)rdoba,  by 
a  system  of  broad  gauge  (5  ft.  6  in.  ==1.68  m.)  lines,  there  is  a  partial  develop- 
ment north  of  Santa  Fe  by  lines  through  Tucuman  to  Bolivia,  built  by  the  Na- 
tional Government,  which  skirt  the  ecstern  foothills  and  reach  into  the  Andes, 
and  there  is  another  line  from  Santa  Fe,  following  the  west  bank  of  the  Parana, 
which  is  projected  to  reach  as  far  as  the  Pilcomayo  River  on  the  border  of 
Paraguay. 

In  Uruguay  and  in  the  Provinces  of  Entre  Rios  and  (Ik)rrientes  there  is  a  net 
of  standard  gauge  (4  ft.  8i  in. =1.44  m.)  lines,  and  in  Brazil  there  is  the  network 
to  the  west  and  north  of  Sfto  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  covers  the  coffee- 
producing  country.  Between  this  latter  network  and  Uruguay  there  is  the  main 
trunk  line,  which  is  meter  gauge  (8  ft.  3  in.),  and  some  branches  of  the  Brazil 
Railway  Oo.,  running  approximately  north  and  south  through  the  center  of  the 
States  of  Parana,  Sta.  Gatharina,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  in  southern  Brazil.    In 


^  Uniform  Gauge  of  Railways,  Section  Y,  ef.  YoL  YI,  IBnglneerIng,  Proceedings  of  the 
Second  Pan  American  Sdentiflc  Congress. 
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Paraguay  there  is  one  line  (4  ft  8}  in. =1.44  m.)  from  Asoncion  to  BncamadoD, 
which  connects  with  the  Argentine  net,  and  which  might  easily  also  connect 
directly  with  the  lines  in  Umguay. 

The  principal  reasons  why  this  section  has  so  far  lacked  the  necessary  trans- 
portation facilities,  without  which  It  can  not  be  developed,  are  two.  Firstly, 
because  it  has  only  been  within  the  past  few  years  that  there  has  developed 
the  great  demand  for  agricultural  and  pastoral  products  which  this  region 
will  principally  supply  and  which  Is  now  becoming  acute ;  and  secondly,  because 


it  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  cut  off  from  the  seaboard  by  territory  through 
which  railway  lines  could  only  be  built  and  operated  at  costs  and  rates  which 
were  too  high  to  provide  the  cheap  transportation  which  such  products  must 
have.  To  the  east  there  Is  a  strip  of  broken  and  more  or  less  difficult  country 
250  to  300  miles  (400  to  500  kilometers)  wide,  parallel  with  and  adjacent  to  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  and  to  the  south — ^that  is,  south  of  the  Pilcomayo  River — ^there 
is  the  long  stretch  of  the  Argentine  Chaco,  almost  unexplored,  which,  while  con- 
taining  much  good  land,  is  not  as  good  as  that  in  the  exceptionally  fertile  and 
easily  worked  valley  of  the  lower  Parana,  or  of  the  almost  equally  rich  lands  to 
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the  north,  and  which  has,  therefore,  formed  an  effective  barrier  to  the  construc- 
tion of  lines  to  provide  cheap  transportation. 

For  convenience,  the  undeveloped  i>art  of  the  region  under  consideration  may 
be  divided  into  two  sections : 

(A)  Southern  Brazil,  and  that  part  of  Paraguay  south  of  Asuncion. 

(B)  Brazil  west  of  the  Parana,  Paraguay  north  ol  Asuueion,  eastern  Bolivia, 
and  the  Argentine  Chaco,  the  latter  being  that  part  of  tiie  Ai*gentine  between 
Tucuman,  Besistencia,  and  the  Pilcomayo  River. 

Taking  the  first  of  these  two  sections,  the  main  developments  in  addition 
to  the  natural  extensions  of  existing  lines  will  probably  be  that  of  a  through 
route  from  Asuncion,  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  to  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  a  through  route 
from  Buenos  Aires  to  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  and  certain  east  and  west  branches  con- 
necting with  the  existing  north  and  south  trunk  line  in  southern  Brazil.  There 
may  possibly  be  other  north  and  south  lines  through  this  last-named  territory, 
though  this,  on  account  of  the  t<^>ography,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  development 
which  may  be  expected  at  an  early  date. 

A  line  from  Asuncion  to  Rio  is  now  projected  to  run  due  easterly  from 
Asuncion  to  cross  the  Alto  Parana,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Iguazu,  and  to  follow 
the  valley  of  this  latter  river  to  some  point  on  the  lines  of  the  Brazil  Railway 
Oo.  in  the  State  of  Parana,  and  on  through  Sao  Paulo  to  Rio.  It  seems  prob- 
able, however,  tliat  there  may  be  a  better  route  or  at  least  as  good  a  route, 
which  can  be  built  at  less  cost,  farther  to  the  north,  running  more  northerly 
from  Asuncion  and  then  turning  easterly  toward  Sao  Paulo,  possibly  through 
the  existing  line  from  Salto  Grande.  However,  these  are  details  which  should 
be  worked  out  by  systematic  exploration.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  pres- 
ent reports  seem  to  indicate  that  this  more  northerly  line  would  pass  through 
fairly  easy  rolling  country,  where  good  alignment  and  fairly  good  grades  can 
probably  be  obtained  at  reasonable  cost 

The  question  of  a  through  line  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Rio  has  been  under 
discussion  for  many  years.  There  is  actually  through-rail  connection  in 
existence  to-day,  barring  the  two  breaks  in  gauge,  from  Montevideo  to  Rio.  A 
car  ferry  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Golonia,  which  has  been  proposed,  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  short  link  would  practically  tie  Buenos  Aires  on  to  it,  but  this 
line  was  not  designed  for  fast  or  heavy  travel.  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt 
whether  this  is  the  best  through  route,  and  a  line  has  been  proposed  following 
the  coast  more  or  less  all  the  way.  There  is  said  to  be  another  possibility, 
however,  of  obtaining  a  very  good  line  by  using  the  already  existing  direct 
route  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Paraguay,  which  is  standard  gauge,  and  which 
to-day  has  fairly  good  alignment,  lew  grades  in  excess  of  1  per  cent,  and  which 
could  easily,  if  necessary,  be  reduced  to  0.7  or  0.8  per  cent.  From  Encarnacion, 
where  the  car  ferry  crosses  the  Alto  Parana,  the  line  would  run  due  northerly 
or  a  little  east  of  north  to  connect  with  the  already  proposed  line  from  Asuncion 
to  Sao  Pauk),  incidentally  dev^oping  good  timber  and  agricultural  lands  in 
eastera  Paraguay. 

The  second  of  the  two  sections  referred  to  above  is  practically  that  comprised 
in  the  drainage  area  of  the  Alto  Parana  and  Paraguay  Rivers  above  their 
confluence  at  Oorrientes.  From  this  latter  point  north  to  latitude  15  S. — ^that  is, 
roughly,  to  the  watershed  between  the  Parana  and  the  Amazon-— the  distance 
Is  about  800  soUes  (1,200  kilometers),  and  in  the  otlier  direction  it  may  be 
roughly  considered  as  the  section  lying  between  the  parallels  of  6"*  and  20^ 
west  of  the  Meridan  of  Rio,  a  length  of  about  1,000  miles  (1,600  kilometers). 
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This  area  may  be  said  to  be  practically  nntotiched  by  railway  development. 
There  exists  only  the  one  line,  just  recently  completed,  running  westerly  from 
Sao  Paulo  to  Ck)mmba  on  the  upper  Paraguay,  and  the  short  line  in  the  lower 
corner  running  from  Asuncion  to  Encarnacion,  where  connection  Is  made  with 
the  Argentine  Railways  and  trains  run  through  to  Buenos  Aires. 

The  natural  outlet  of  quite  a  large  part  of  this  area,  and  particularly  the 
western  part  of  it,  is  that  which  follows  the  drainage  toward  Buenos  Aires,  but 
when  the  region  of  the  Alto  Parana  is  reached,  above  Encarnacion  and  Posadas, 
the  terrain,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  at  least,  is  so  broken  until  we  get 
as  far  north  as  Sete  Quedas,  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  follow  the 
valley  of  the  river  with  any  sort  of  a  reasonable  line,  so  that  the  outlet  from 
that  section  of  Brazil  just  north  of  Paraguay  must  probably  be  through  Brazil 
to  Brazilian  ports. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  topographical  features  in  a  general  way  require  a 
development  along  lines  which  coincide  with  desirable  political  considerations. 
That  is  to  say,  that  portion  of  Brazil  comprised  in  the  triangle  between  the 
Alto  Parana  and  the  border  of  Paraguay  and  Bolivia  will  be  developed  by  lines 
leading  to  the  chief  centers  of  trade  in  Brazil — namely,  Rio,  Sao  Paulo,  Santos, 
and  possibly  some  of  the  more  southerly  ports.  The  so-called  Oran  Chaco, 
comprising  parts  of  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  the  Argentine  lying  within  the 
drainage  area  on  the  western  side  of  the  River  Paraguay,  will  be  developed  by 
lines  leading  directly  to  Santa  Fe  in  the  Argentine,  the  head  of  ocean  naviga- 
tion on  the  Parana  River,  and  from  there  through  the  Argentine  railway  net 
to  Rosarlo,  Buenos  Aires,  etc.  The  remainder  of  Paraguay — ^that  is,  the  part 
to  the  east  of  the  Paraguay  River — ^will  have  the  choice  of  railway  routes  to 
both  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  and  of  the  already  existing  fluvial  route  to  the  sea 
at  Buenos  Aires,  though  this  latter  route  will  likely  share  the  fate  of  the  Mi»* 
slssippi  River,  which  has  been  practically  abandoned  for  through  transportation, 
when  the  railway  routes  are  properly  developed  and  operated. 

The  difficulty  of  approach  to  this  territory  has  been  at  least  partly  overcome 
on  the  Brazilian  side  by  lines  now  built  and  operated  from  Santos  toward  the 
interior,  and  by  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  work  and  proper  cooperation 
can  be  entirely  so,  so  that  all  that  now  remains  is  to  perfect  this  route  and 
establish  the  main  lines  toward  the  west  In  the  Argentine  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  in  the  development  of  the  Ghaco  have  been  directed  toward  the 
establishment  of  east  and  west  lines  leading  toward  the  Parana  and  thence  by 
river  to  Buenos  Aires.  The  writer  believes,  howev^,  that  there  should  be  a 
main  north  and  south  route  opened  up  along  a  line  due  north,  or  a  little  to  the 
west  of  a  line  due  north  from  Santa  Fe,  which  should  be  extended  through 
Paraguay  into  Bolivia,  as  the  history  of  transportation  shows  the  inevitable 
superiority  of  railways  over  rivers  as  a  means  of  transportation. 

Such,  in  a  general  way,  should  be,  it  is  believed,  the  main  lines  of  develop- 
ment of  this  important  area.  For  the  best  results  it  is  evident  that  the  int»*- 
ested  governments  should  endeavor  to  establish  in  the  beginning  the  main  lines 
of  these  routes  of  communication  in  such  a  way  that  not  only  will  they  develop 
the  country  in  the  most  desirable  manner,  but  also  lay  them  out  so  that  they 
may  be  successful  commercially. 

It  is  probable  that  a  close  network  of  lines  covering  this  area  will  be  a  matter 
of  comparatively  slow  growth.  It  is  obvious  also  that  in  an  agricultural  com- 
munity expensively  built  low-grade  lines  are  not  commercially  practicable,  bat 
it  does  seem  that  the  establishment  from  the  start  of  a  fiew  routes  laid  out  to 
provide  easy,  fairly  rapid,  and  cheap  transportation  and  with  less  expensivriy 
built  branch-line  feeders,  is  a  wise  measure  of  economy  for  the  countries  con- 
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cemed,  as  a  whole,  and  one  toward  which  the  national  governments  can  afford 
to  liberally  contributa 

That  such  a  course  is  wise  and  is  practical  hardly  needs  demonstration,  but 
a  specific  practical  example  of  the  tnany  which  might  be  cited  of  the  direct 
interest  of  the  national  and  State  governments  in  the  development  of  transpor- 
tation facilities  is  that  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  is  now  spending 
$150,000,000,  in  addition  to  nearly  $100,000,000  previously  spent  for  a  canal 
connecting  the  Great  Lakes  with  tidewater  at  New  York.  This  waterway  is 
built  and  maintained  by  the  State  and  its  users  pay  little  or  nothing  toward 
either  its  original  cost  or  the  cost  of  its  maintenance. 

This  improvement  of  waterways  by  the  National  Governments  for  the  direct 
benefit  of  a  certain  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  general  population  is 
common  practice  in  all  civilized  communities  and  especially  so  in  Europe,  and 
is  justified  by  the  theory  that  although  those  directly  interested  in  transpor- 
tation seemingly  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  body  politic,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  cheap  transportation  practically  always  benefits  all  the  people  and  is 
the  greatest  aid  and  Impetus  to  the  general  development  of  the  country.  There 
may  be  a  question  of  the  wisdom  of  spending  this  money  for  the  development 
of  fluvial  transportation  rather  than  for  railway  transportation,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  the  development  of  transportation  in  some  form. 

The  development  of  the  main  transportation  routes  of  the  great  area  we  are 
considering  on  truly  economic  lines  is  one  of  vital  importance  and  one  in  which 
the  various  National  Governments  interested  should  take  a  practical  and  de- 
cided interest,  so  that  the  problems  involved  will  not  be  handled  as  they 
necessarily  were  in  the  similar  development  of  the  great  Middle  West  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America  by  building  lines  here  and  there  as  the  caprice 
or  opportunity  of  immediate  gain  of  this  or  that  promotor,  or  contractor,  or 
private  individual  dictated,  but  the  main  arteries  should  be  laid  out  in  the 
light  of  our  present  knowledge  based  on  the  experience  of  the  past,  rather  than 
in  the  haphazard  way  which  has  marked  so  much  the  opening  up  of  most  of  the 
heretofore  undeveloped  territory  by  lines  of  railway  transportation.  Cheap 
transportation  has  achieved  a  greater  measure  of  success  in  the  United  States 
than  it  has  elsewhere  in  spite  of  all  the  faults  due  to  lack  of  experience.  We 
do  not  blame  those  who  laid  out  our  railroads,  we  even  marvel  at  times  that  tliey 
did  as  well  as  they  did,  but  this  is  no  excuse  for  not  to-day  benefiting  by  the 
results  of  their  work  and  our  own  experience. 

It  seems  to  be  obvious  that  certain  main  lines  or  routes  should  at  an  early 
date  be  established  throughout  this  whole  region,  which  should  be  the  basis  of 
its  development.  These  main  routes  should  be  laid  out  by  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  various  Governments  by  practical  railway  men  experienced  in 
the  lines  of  development  of  such  territory.  Care  must  be  taken  that  they  are 
not  merely  engineers  anxious  to  build  important  structures,  high  bridges,  long 
tunnels,  straight  lines  of  low  rates  of  gradient,  etc.,  or  on  the  other  hand  those 
who  make  a  low  first  cost  the  primary  consideration,  but  men  versed  in  the 
science  of  transportation  by  railway,  familiar  with  the  costs  and  problems  of 
operation,  who  can  nicely  balance  present  expediency  with  proper  appreciation 
of  future  development 

Much  of  the  area  under  consideration  is  virtually  unexplored;  that  is,  it  is 
known  only  very  generally  and  mapped  only  in  the  roughest  manner.  The 
Governments  concerned  can  well  afford  (or  at  least  could  under  normal  con- 
ditions) to  make  such  necessary  detailed  reconnaissances  as  would  serve  to 
indicate  the  probable  character  and  direction  of  desirable  lines,  and  to  either 
build  them  or  aid  in  their  construction. 
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The  construction  of  railways  to  meet  the  most  obvious  presoit  expediency 
has  been  carried  to  even  a  further  extent  in  South  America  than  it  has  in  the 
United  States.  There  seems  also  to  be  lacking  an  adequate  appreciation  of 
the  principles  of  the  art  or  science  of  transportation  in  its  more  modem  de- 
velopments, and  as  now  generally  applied  in  this  country  on  all  the  more  im- 
portant lines.  Lines  must  be  developed  and  laid  out  with  an  eye  to  tlie 
future,  and  while  some  of  those  now  under  consideration  may  not  be  com- 
merclaly  successful  from  the  start,  they  must  still  be  laid  out  so  that  they  will 
achieve  as  great  a  measure  of  success  as  possible  and  afford  the  largest  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  the  region  tributary  to  them. 

To  avoid  the  economic  waste  of  improperly  developed  and  laid  out  lines  and 
systems,  which  usually  result  as  much  from  inadequate  knowledge  of  the 
whole  problem  as  from  lack  of  technical  knowledge  of  details,  prc^per  studies 
should  promptly  be  made  so  that  the  development  may  proceed  along  a  wtil 
thought  out  and  properly  arranged  plan. 

The  interested  Governments  might  well  consider  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  study  the  whole  subject  and  make  recommendations  as  to  definite 
routes.  Such  a  commission  must  consist,  of  course,  of  men  of  the  highest  cali- 
ber, not  only  technically  capable,  but  also  with  the  conunercial  instinct,  com- 
bining a  vision  of  the  future  with  practical  oonmaon  sense,  and  nnlnfluenced  by 
any  consideration  save  that  of  the  best  form  of  development  for  this  region. 
The  writer  is  not  ordinarily  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  or  operation 
of  railways,  but  this  does  seem  to  be  a  case  where  Government  aid  and  credit 
might  well  be  used  in  the  construction  of  properly  designed  main  routes,  which 
canl)e  operated  at  a  minimum  cost,  and  which  might  not  In  this  form  be  com- 
mercially attractive  to  those  who  must  look  for  immediate  cash  returns  on 
their  investments.  The  importance,  however,  of  properly  laying  out  these  main 
arteries  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  and  this  seems  to  be  a  case  whare  effective 
cooperation  between  the  prestige  of  the  National  Government  and  commercial 
business  sense  will  provide  the  ideal  solution. 

SYNOPSIS. 

This  paper  points  out  the  fact  that  the  only  area  in  North  or  South  America 
where  extensive  development  by  railway  trunk  lines  may  be  expected  to  take 
place  in  the  Immediate  future  is  that  in  the  drainage  basis  ot  the  Paraguay 
and  Alto  Parana  Rivers,  comprising  parts  of  the  Argentine,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  and 
Paraguay. 

There  is  here  a  large  area  of  desirable  land  nearly  1,000  miles  (1,000  kms.) 
square,  admirably  suited  for  agrlciiUural  and  pastoral  development,  which  is 
practically  entirely  unprovided  with  transportation  facilities,  and  in  view  of  the 
great  and  urgent  demand  for  the  products  of  such  a  region,  it  appears  reason- 
able to  expect  that  such  development  must  take  place  soon. 

The  reasons  for  its  present  lack  of  development  are  pointed  out,  as  is  also 
the  necessity  of  providing  properly  designed  main  trunk  lines  Into  and  through 
it,  over  which  its  products  may  be  brought  to  the  seaboard.  It  is  probable  that 
both  the  cooperation  and  aid  of  the  various  national  governments  will  be  re- 
quired to  lay  out  the  routes  and  build  the  lines  In  such  a  way  that  the  low 
rates,  which  alone  will  move  the  products  of  this  territory,  may  be  made  avail- 
able. 

It  is  necessary  that  these  lines  be  designed  as  efficient  machines  for  trans- 
portation, rather  than  merely  laid  out  In  such  a  way  that  locomotives  and  cars 
may  be  able  to  run  on  the  rails,  and  that  all  our  present  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  transportation  should  be  applied  to  their  design. 
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The  Chairmak.  Gentlemen,  if  there  are  no  comments  to  be  made 
upon  this  interesting  and  suggestive  analysis  of  the  railroad  problems 
in  South  America,  the  section  will  now  proceed  to  hear  a  paper  on  the 
general  subject  of  transportation,  by  Mr.  Alfred  P.  Thom,  a  dis- 
tinguished expert  in  the  field  of  transportation  and  general  counsel 
at  Washington  of  the  Southern  Railway  Co.  The  title  of  Mr.  Thom's 
paper  is  "The 'relation  of  central  to  local  control  in  the  regulation 
of  public  utilities.'' 


THE  RELATION  OF  CENTRAL  TO  LOCAL  CONTROL  IN  THE  REGU- 
LATION OF  PUBLIC  UTILITIES. 

By  ALFRED  P.  THOM, 
GenertU  Counsel  at  Washingtan  of  Southern  RaUway  Company. 

In  surveying  the  triumphs  of  human  effort,  nothing  is  perhaps  so  marvelous 
as  the  extent  of  the  emancipation  virhich  it  has  achieved  over  the  limitations  of 
time  and  distance. 

The  forces  of  steam  and  electricity  have,  under  the  guiding  and  masterful 
hand  of  genius,  wrought  a  mighty  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Under 
their  magic  influence,  the  idea  of  neighborhood  has  expanded  from  adjoining, 
or  closely  related,  homes  and  businesses,  so  as  to  take  in  vast  regions  of  human 
habitations  and  to  embrace  within  the  range  of  universal  competition  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

Peoples,  once  smitten  with  the  curse  of  separation  which  came  from  Babel 
in  the  land  of  Shinar,  have  now,  by  the  revolution  due  to  the  operation  of  these 
great  forces,  come  once  more  into  a  great  human  brotherhood  and  are  per- 
mitted in  frlehdly  emulation  to  carry  the  triumphs  and  blessings  of  their 
achievements  into  the  remotest  regions  of  the  habitable  earth. 

Continents,  once  separated  by  the  barriers  of  vast  and  forbidding  oceans, 
have  now  been  brought  into  close  commercial  and  human  touch  and  are  able 
to  create  for  each  other's  use  products  of  their  varying  climates,  soils,  and  in- 
dustries, and  to  invite  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  to  the  banquet  table  of  their 
social  and  creative  genius. 

The  means  which  these  great  unifying  forces  have  taken  to  bless  mankind 
are  exhibited  in  the  agencies  they  have  created  for  the  transmission  of  intelli- 
gence and  for  the  transportation  of  persons  and  things.  These  agencies  are  the 
most  important  expression  of  what  have  come  to  be  known  as  public  utilities, 
and  it  is  of  this  class  of  pubUc  utilities  that  I  shall  speak  to  you  to-day. 

The  very  conception  of  an  agency  which  finds  its  usefulness  in  its  removal  or 
modification  of  the  limitations  of  time  and  distance  forbids  the  idea  of  mere 
local  control.  As  well  might  human  genius  seek  to  find  a  way  to  locally  con- 
trol the  currents  of  the  air  and  of  the  ocean,  which  make  the  climates  and  serve 
and  bless  by  their  beneficent  Influences  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  as  to  at- 
tempt to  control  locally  the  agencies  of  transmission  and  transportation  which 
are  the  foundation  of  the  social  and  commercial  intercourse  between  all  parts 
of  the  habitable  globe. 

Perhaps  nowhere  is  this  question  of  larger  importance  or  the  lessons  in 
respect  to  it  more  clearly  taught  than  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  I 
shall  accordingly  take  our  own  history  and  experience  as  the  basis  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  which  has  been  assigned  to  me. 
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Here  the  working  of  a  mighty  economic  law  Is  brought  Into  sharp  conflict 
with  an  Important  and  po%verful  political  conception  of  our  dual  form  of  gov- 
emment.  We  have  created  a  union  of  sovereign  and  Independent  States  which 
by  adopting  the  Ck)n8tltutlon  surrendered  certain  attributes  of  their  sovereignty 
and  Independence  In  order  to  establish  a  National  Government  and  to  confer 
upon  It  the  powers  deemed  essential  for  national  purposes. 

Such  surrender,  In  general  terms,  of  sovereign  powers  by  independent  States, 
jealous  of  their  sovereignty,  gave  rise  at  once  to  sharp  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  surrendered  powers  and  created  a  wide  divergence  of 
political  thought  which  has  made  the  controversy  at  the  base  of  the  historic 
division  of  political  parties  in  these  United  States. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  the  evolution  of  this  problem  as  It  relates  to  the  great 
public  utilities  of  transportation  and  transmission  and  the  way  In  which  its 
economic  merits  have  at  times  become  obscured,  and  the  philosophical  solution 
of  the  problem  has  been  retarded  by  the  dominance  of  considerations  which  are 
merely  political. 

It  was  only  126  years  ago  that  the  United  States  became  a  Nation.  On  the  4th 
of  March,  1789,  they  joined  in  putting  into  effect  a  Ck>nstltutlon  which  formed 
them  into  "  a  more  perfect  union  "  and  organized  them  to  take  their  place  as  a 
unit  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Only  recently  they  had  been  separate  and  distinct  colonies  of  Great  Britain, 
legally  foreign  to  and  Independent  of  each  other,  and  were  bound  together  by 
no  ties  except  a  sense,  common  to  them  all,  of  oppression  and  discontent  and  a 
common  aspiration  and  purpose  of  liberty.  They  combined  to  declare  and  to 
fight  for  their  Independence  of  their  mother  country  and  to  assert  that  as  free 
and  individual  States  they  had  "  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract 
alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  inde- 
pendent States  might  of  right  do." 

During  the  succeeding  epoch-making  struggle  which  marked  the  birth  of  a 
new  Nation  they  sought  to  bind  themselves  together  by  something  more  enduring 
than  the  sympathies  and  exigencies  of  the  existing  war,  and  to  this  end  adopted 
as  their  bond  of  union  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Jealous,  however,  of  their 
separate  and  distinct  autonomies,  they  were  miserly  in  their  grant  of  power  to 
the  central  authority  which  they  created.  Desiring  it  to  be  efficient,  but  deter- 
mined that  it  should  possess  none  of  their  cherished  sovereignty,  they  withheld 
from  it  the  power  to  provide  through  Its  own  agencies  a  national  revenue.  It 
could  not  levy  taxes  but  was  made  dependent  upon  the  States  for  their  respective 
contributions.  It,  therefore,  could  not  build  or  equip  a  navy  nor  raise  or  arm 
or  pay  an  army.  Thus  it  had  no  effective  power  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  to  protect  any  national  right,  or  to  command  the  respect  or  the  fair 
treatment  of  foreign  nations.  Likewise  it  had  no  power  to  control  or  regulate 
trade,  either  foreign  or  domestic.  That  power  was  carefully  reserved  to  the 
States  themselves  individually. 

Principally  on  this  account  the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  soon  found  to 
be  utterly  inadequate  to  a  national  existence.  It  is  true  that  they  remained 
untouched  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  This,  however,  was  not  because 
they  were  satisfactory,  but  because  <!i$very  public  energy,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
questions  of  domestic  organization,  was  devoted  to  the  achievement  of  freedom 
and  independence. 

A  government  without  a  purse,  and  hence  without  power  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense  or  to  insure  domestic  tranquility,  was  a  mere  *'  rope  of  sand  " 
and  could  not  long  endure.  From  the  standpoint  of  mere  national  cohesion 
and  existence  it  was  found  utterly  Inadeqoata 
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But  there  was  another  cause  for  dissatisfaction  which  in  the  condition  of  the 
public  mind,  temporarily  freed  as  it  was  from  the  fear  of  foreign  invasion  and 
insistently  turning  to  the  necessity  for  rebuilding  domestic  prosperity  after  the 
waste  of  war,  was  hardly  of  less  importance  than  a  provision  for  the  common 
defense  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  existence.  The  needs  of  trade 
were  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  and  its  Just  regulation  the  subject  of 
greater  and  more  universal  public  concern.  In  considering  the  causes  which 
brought  our  Federal  CSonstitution  into  existence  it  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  study 
the  Influence  which  the  desire  for  a  uniform  regulation  of  commerce,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  public  utility  on  which  commerce  was  dependent,  had  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  upon  its  character. 

When  the  war  ended  and  independence  was  an  accomplished  fact,  each  State 
possessed  a  sovereignty  which  was  practically  unlimited  over  Its  foreign  com- 
merce and  over  its  commerce  with  the  other  States.  Between  many  of  them 
there  was  a  race  of  greed  and  selfishness  for  commercial  advantage  and 
supremacy. 

To  appreciate  the  prevailing  conditions  it  must  be  noted  that  each  State  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  Imposing  export  taxes  and  could  thus  keep  its  products  at 
home,  excluding  them  from  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  people  of  the  other 
States ;  that  each  State  possessed  the  power  of  imposing  import  duties  and  could 
thus  exclude  the  people  of  the  other  States  from  its  markets;  and  that  each 
State  retained  complete  control  over  its  own  ports,  and  thus  by  its  commercial 
policy  could,  through  the  competition  of  ports,  regulate  or  break  down  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  another  State  in  regard  to  its  own  ports  and  in  regard  to  its 
own  commerce;  and  by  all  these  means  could  affect  and,  in  fact,  could  control 
relations  with  foreign  countries. 

Internally,  these  powers  were  large  enough,  not  only  to  create  State  rivalries 
and  State  enmities,  but  to  elevate  the  States  of  greatest  commercial  power  into 
complete  commercial,  and  finally  into  complete  political,  ascendency  over  their 
weaker  sister  States,  while  externally  they  were  sufliclently  Important  to  affect 
and  control  international  relationships. 

Nor  were  these  powers  merely  theoretical.  They  were  brought  into  active  and 
oppressive  operation.  They  were  made  the  means  of  commercial  war  by  one 
State  upon  another. 

For  example: 

Virginia,  by  her  export  duties  and  inspection  laws,  with  the  incidental  tax, 
sought  to  keep  her  tobacco  at  home. 

Maryland,  by  her  inspection  laws  and  taxes,  sought  to  do  the  same  with 
regard  to  her  potash  and  pearlash. 

Massachusetts  prohibited  the  exportation  of  grain  or  unmanufactured  calf- 
skins and  imposed  an  onerous  inspection  tax  on  exports  to  other  States  of 
tobacco,  butter,  and  other  products;  while  North  Carolina,  for  a  limited  time, 
laid  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  to  other  States  of  corn,  wheat,  flour,  beef, 
bacon,  and  other  necessaries  of  life. 

Turning  to  imports: 

New  York,  by  imposing  an  import  duty,  sought  to  exclude  from  its  markets 
the  butter,  milk,  and  other  dairy  products  of  New  Jersey  and  the  firewood  of 
Connecticut 

Rhode  Island  imposed  an  ad  valorem  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  all  articles  im- 
ported into  that  State  from  the  other  States  as  well  as  from  foreign  countries, 
with  a  proviso  for  reciprocal  relief.    And  so  with  other  States. 

In  regard  to  the  commercial  rivalry  and  war  of  ports,  it  was  customary  for 
States  having  available  ports  to  impose  an  unlimited  tax  on  all  goods  reaching 
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this  continent  through  their  ports,  and  thus  to  subject,  for  the  benefit  of  them* 
selves,  the  people  of  the  other  States  to  a  substantial  burden  of  taxation. 

For  example,  the  ports  of  Boston  and  New  York  were  at  one  time  far  behind 
Newport  in  the  value  of  their  imports,  and  Rhode  Island,  according  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  paid  all  the  expenses  of  her  government 
by  duties  on  goods  landed  at  her  principal  ports. 

The  condition  at  that  time  of  commercial  selfishness  and  greed  between  the 
States  is  thus  described  by  Fiske  in  his  work  on  "  The  Critical  Period  of  Ameri- 
can History,  178a-1789,"  at  page  144 : 

Meanwhile,  the  different  States,  with  their  different  tariff  and  tonnage  acts, 
began  to  make  commercial  war  upon  one  another.  No  soon^  had  the  other 
three  New  England  States  virtually  closed  their  ports  to  British  shipping  than 
Connecticut  threw  hers  wide  open,  an  act  which  she  followed  by  laying  duties 
upon  imports  from  Massachusetts. 

Pennsylvania  discriminated  against  Delaware;  and  New  Jersey,  pillaged  at 
once  by  both  her  greater  neighbors,  was  compared  to  a  cask  tapped  at  both 
ends.  The  conduct  of  New  York  became  especially  selfish  and  blameworthy. 
That  rapid  growth  which  was  soon  to  carry  the"  city  and  State  to  a  position  of 
primacy  in  the  Union  had  already  begun.  After  the  departure  of  the  British 
the  revival  of  business  went  on  with  leaps  and  bounds.  The  feeling  of  local 
patriotism  waxed  strong,  and  in  no  one  was  it  more  completely  manifested 
than  in  George  Clinton,  the  Revolutionary  general,  whom  the  people  elected 
governor  for  nine  successive  terms.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  was  his  first  article  of  faith 
that  New  York  must  be  the  greatest  State  In  the  Union.  But  his  conceptions 
of  statesmanship  were  extremely  narrow.  In  his  mind,  the  welfare  of  New 
York  meant  the  pulling  down  and  thrusting  aside  of  all  her  neighbors  and 
rivals.  ♦  •  •  Under  his  guidance,  the  history  of  New  York  during  the 
five  years  following  the  peace  of  1783  was  a  shameful  story  of  greedy  monopoly 
and  sectional  hate.  Of  all  the  thirteen  States  none  behaved  worse  except 
Rhode  Island. 

A  single  instance,  which  occurred  early  in  1787,  may  serve  as  an  illustration. 
The  city  of  New  York,  with  its  population  of  30,000  souls,  had  long  been  sup- 
plied with  firewood  from  Connecticut,  and  with  butter  and  cheese,  chickens 
and  garden  vegetables,  from  the  thrifty  farms  of  New  Jersey.  This  trade,  it 
was  observed,  carried  thousands  of  dollars  out  of  the  city  and  into  the  pockets 
of  detested  Yankees  and  despised  Jerseymen.  It  was  ruinous  to  domestic 
industry,  said  the  men  of  New  York.  It  must  be  stopped  by  those  effective 
remedies  of  the  Sangrado  school  of  economic  doctors,  a  navigation  act  and  a 
protective  tariff. 

Acts  were  accordingly  passed  obliging  every  Yankee  sloop  which  came  down 
through  Hell  Gate,  and  every  Jersey  market  boat  which  was  rowed  across  from 
Paulus  Hook  to  Cortlandt  Street,  to  pay  entrance  fees  and  obtain  clearances 
at  the  customhouse,  Just  as  was  done  by  ships  from  Jjondon  or  Hamburg;  and 
not  a  cartload  of  Connecticut  firewood  could  be  delivered  at  the  back  door  of  a 
country  house  In  Beekman  Street  until  it  should  have  paid  a  heavy  duty.  Great 
and  just  was  the  wrath  of  the  farmers  and  lumbermen.  The  New  Jersey  Leg- 
islature made  up  its  mind  to  retaliate.  *  *  *  Connecticut  was  equally 
prompt  At  a  great  meeting  of  business  men,  held  at  New  London,  it  w^as 
unanimously  agreed  to  suspend  all  commercial  Intercourse  with  New  York. 
Every  merchant  signed  an  agreement,  under  penalty  of  $250  for  the  first  offense, 
not  to  send  any  goods  whatever  Into  the  hated  State  for  a  period  of  12  months. 
By  such  retaliatory  measures  It  was  hoped  that  New  York  might  be  compelled 
to  rescind  her  odious  enactment.  But  such  meetings  and  such  resolves  bore 
an  ominous  likeness  to  the  meetings  and  resolves  which  in  the  years  before  1775 
had  heralded  a  state  of  war;  and  but  for  the  good  work  done  by  the  Federal 
convention  another  five  years  would  scarcely  have  elapsed  before  shots  would 
have  been  fired  and  seeds  of  perennial  hatred  sown  on  the  shores  that  looke<1 
toward  Manhattan  Island. 

But  these  discriminations  and  exactions  of  one  State  as  against  the  trade  of 
another,  this  fierce  commercial  rivalry,  this  internecine  warfare  which  threat- 
ened the  commercial  destruction  of  some  States  and  the  undue  elevation,  pros- 
IJerity,  and  dominance  of  others,  were  not  the  only  reasons  for  the  insistent  de- 
mand, which  preceded  and  finally  controlled  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
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1787,  In  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  just  and  equitable  regulation 
of  commerce  between  the  States  by  an  authority  fairly  representing  them  all. 

The  question  of  commercial  regulation,  in  addition  to  its  commercial  relation 
to  the  trade  between  the  existing  States,  possessed  also  a  most  important  and 
commanding  i)olitical  aspect.  The  development  of  the  great  West  was  then 
going  on  and  had  been  stimulated  by  the  emigration  thither  from  the  older 
States  incident  to  the  readjustments  after  the  war,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
whole  western  cegion  was  proceeding  with  great  rapidity.  The  West  was  spoken 
of  by  George  Washington  as  a  "  rising  world,"  and  signified  particularly,  in  the 
minds  of  the  statesmen  of  that  day,  the  territory  now  constituting  the  States 
of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  and  the  States  afterwards  carved  out  of  the  terri- 
tory northwest  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  Rivers.  The  question 
of  the  future  political  affiliations  of  this  large  and  important  territory  was  a 
question  of  prime  and  of  vast  importance  to  the  then  existing  States.  Great 
Britain  was  on  the  northern  boundary  with  its  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  Spain 
on  the  south  connniindod  the  mouth,  and  hence  commanded  the  navigation,  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  course  of  trade  Is  determined  by  the  inducements 
that  are  ofTered  and  the  facilities  it  can  command,  and  political  relationships 
are  strongly  influenced  by  commercial  ties  and  interests.  It  was  therefore  one 
of  the  most  Important  problems  of  that  day  to  bind  this  great  and  developing 
western  country  to  the  Eastern  States  by  the  ties  of  intimate  conunerclal  inter- 
course. This  could  not  be  done  if  the  Eastern  States  could  enrich  themselves 
by  Imposts  upon  the  commerce  paid  for  by  the  people  of  the  West  or  by  exclud- 
ing the  competitive  products  of  the  West  from  the  eastern  markets. 

Great  Britain  or  Spain,  close  neighbors  on  the  north  and  south,  could  easily 
outbid  such  a  policy  of  narrowness  and  greed  as  the  people  of  the  West  saw 
already  in  operation  in  many  of  the  most  important  ESastern  States,  and  it  was 
apparent  that  whether  or  not  such  a  policy  should  be  adopted,  could  not  be 
safely  left  to  the  individual  States. 

George  Washington,  in  speaking  of  the  future  political  affiliations  of  these 
pioneer  western  people,  said : 

If  we  can  not  bind  these  people  to  us  by  interest,  and  it  is  not  otherwise  to  be 
effected  but  by  a  commercial  knot,  we  shall  be  no  more  to  them  after  a  while 
than  great  Britain  or  Spain,  and  they  may  be  as  closely  linked  with  one  of  those 
powers  as  we  wish  them  to  be  with  us,  and,  in  that  event,  they  may  be  a  severe 
thorn  in  our  side.    " 

It  thus  became  politically,  as  well  as  economically,  necessary  to  find  a  way  of 
fairly  regulating  commerce  in  the  interest  of  all,  free  from  the  narrowness,  the 
greed,  and  the  selfishness  of  individual  States. 

The  only  way  of  remedying  these  commercial  evils,  which  were  flagrant  and 
were  universally  recognized,  and  of  meeting  the  political  exigencies  of  the  situa- 
tion, was,  according  to  the  practically  universal  belief  of  the  day,  to  exclude  the 
States  from  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States  and  with  foreign 
nations  and  to  confer  that  power  upon  a  central  authority  which  should  fairly 
and  equitably  represent  them  all. 

The  public  consciousness  on  this  subject  was,  prior  to  the  convention,  indi- 
cated in  a  great  variety  of  ways  and  from  a  great  variety  of  sources. 

Alexander  Hamilton  declared  for  a  central  government  with  *'  complete  sov- 
ereignty over  all  that  relates  to  war,  peace,  trade,  and  finance." 

James  Monroe,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of  Ck>ngress,  in  1785  submitted  a 
report  declaring  that : 

The  United  States  In  Congress  assembled  .«thall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  and  power  of  determining  on  peace  and  war,  except  In  the  cases  mentioned 
in  the  sixth  article,  *  *  «  and  of  regulating  the  trade  of  the  States,  as 
well  with  foreign  nations  as  with  each  other."    ♦    •    • 
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James  Madison  moved  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  a  resolution  for  a 
convention  of  delegates  of  all  the  States  "  to  take  Into  consideration  the  trade  of 
the  United  States;  to  examine  the  relative  situation  and  trade  of  the  said 
States;  to  consider  how  far  a  uniform  system  in  their  commercial  r^^olations 
be  necessary  to  their  common  interest  and  permanent  harmony,*'  etc. 

There  were  similar  expressions  of  view  in  the  legislatures  of  Rhode  Island,  of 
Connecticut,  of  New  Jersey,  In  resolutions  of  town  meetings,  and  In  reports  of 
conmiittees  of  Congress. 

The  Madison  resolution  resulted  In  the  assembling  of  the  Annapolis  Convention 
In  1786  and  In  a  reconmiendatlon  by  the  delegates  there  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  regulation  of  commerce,  that  Congress  should  call  a  gen- 
eral convention  of  all  the  States  to  meet  In  Philadelphia  on  the  second  Monday 
In  May,  1787,  "  to  devise  such  further  provisions  as  shall  appear  to  be  necessary 
to  render  the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Government  adequate  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  Union." 

This  was  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution,  and  the  declaration 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Cook  v.  Pennsylvania,  97 
United  States,  574,  Is  amply  Justified,  to  the  effect  that : 

A  careful  reader  of  the  history  of  the  times  «vhich.  immediately  preceded  the 
assembling  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  American  Constitution  can  not 
fail  to  discover  that  the  need  of  some  equitable  and  just  regulation  of  com- 
merce was  among  the  most  influential  causes  which  led  to  its  meeting. 

The  result  of  its  deliberations  on  the  four  large  subjects  of  national  concern 
enumerated  by  Alexander  Hamilton — which  are  the  four  fundamental  essentials 
of  national  existence  and  efficiency — and  as  to  which  Hamilton  declared  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  possess  complete  sovereignty,  namely,  the  purse, 
war,  peace,  and  commerce,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  clauses  of  the  Constitu- 
tion : 

The  Congress  shall  have  power: 

To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  debts  and  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes. 

To  declare  war.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

To  raise  and  support  armies. 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

The  fullness,  the  competency  and  the  completeness  of  no  one  of  these  powers 
have  ever  been  questioned,  except  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce. 

It  is  universally  recognized  that  it  Is  a  right  of  each  State  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  provide  for  the  common  defense ;  that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  determine  as  between  peace  and  war;  that  It  shall  raise  and  support 
armies  and  shall  equip  and  maintain  a  navy.  These  are  rights  which,  by  uni- 
versal concession,  the  individual  States  acquired  by  entering  the  Union. 

But  there  are  other  rights  of  the  States  not  less  Important  and  not  less 
sacred.  These  include  the  right  to  avail  themselves,  separately  and  individ- 
ually, of  the  protection  guaranteed  to  them  and  to  their  people  by  the  Federal 
Constitution  against  the  selfishness  In  trade  of  their  sister  States. 

In  adopting  the  commerce  clause  of  our  Constitution,  the  States  intended  to 
secure  protection  against  this  very  thing.  In  the  light  of  the  history  of  its 
adoption,  it  is,  since  tiie  Constitution,  a  right  of  New  Jersey — ^as  complete  as 
the  right  to  be  defended  by  the  national  power — that  New  York  shall  not  r^u- 
late  the  trade  between  them  as  it  did  when  it  excluded  the  products  of  New  Jer- 
sey industry  from  the  New  York  markets;  It  Is  a  right  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, since  the  Constitution,  that  Its  products  shall  not  be  excluded  from 
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the  markets  of  New  York  and  Boston  by  State  action,  and  it  is,  since  the  Con- 
stitution, a  right  of  each  of  the  States  that  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee  and  the  great  food  producing  States  of  the  West  shall  not  be  able, 
as  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  once  did,  to  put  an  embargo  upon  the  shipments 
of  their  products  beyond  their  respective  borders,  and  shall  not  be  able  to  ex- 
clude the  people  of  the  other  States  from  the  riches  of  their  farms,  of  their 
forests,  of  their  mines,  and  of  their  factories.  It  is  a  right  of  each  State  that 
Congress  alone,  which  represents  all,  shall  be  the  exclusive  arbiter  of  what  is 
right  and  Just  in  interstate  and  foreign  trade,  and  that  no  State  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  advance  itself  at  the  expense  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  others, 
perchance  by  its  narrowness,  its  greed,  and  its  selfishness  in  trade.  This  is  a 
right  which  the  States  acquired  by  entering  the  compact  of  the  Union. 

The  existence  of  this  exclusive  power  in  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  and 
foreign  conmierce — ^the  power  of  central  as  contradistinguished  from  local 
control — ^is  of  far  larger  importance  now  than  it  was  even  when  the  Consti- 
tution was  adopted. 

Commerce  itself  in  these  126  years  has  assumed  a  far  greater  consequence 
in  the  affairs  and  destinies  of  men  and  of  nations  than  it  had  in  those  early 
days.  As  I  have  said,  steam  and  electricity  have  come  with  their  mighty 
revolutionizing  infiuence  and  have  brought  all  the  States  and  all  the  nations  into 
close  and  intimate  commercial  relationships.  Men  no  longer  deal  in  trade 
most  largely  with  their  immediate  neighbors,  but  find  it  essential  to  their 
success  to  have  free  and  unimpeded  and  adequate  access  to  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

The  interests  of  the  producing  States — ^particularly  the  States  of  the  South 
and  West,  where  there  are  no  markets  of  the  first  importance — ^imperatively 
require  easy  and  quick  transportation  to  the  world*s  great  market  cities,  such 
as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Chicago  in  this  country,  and  Liverpool, 
Ix>ndon,  Paris,  and  Berlin  in  Europe,  and  to  the  great  unoccupied  and  inviting 
markets  of  South  America. 

It  may  be  safely  stated  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  States  in 
which  are  located  markets  of  the  first  magnitude,  at  least  85  per  cent  of  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  moves  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  It 
traverses  vast  distances;  it  must  pay  low  mileage  rates  to  reach  and  to  com- 
pete in  distant  markets ;  it  can  not,  because  of  the  value  of  time  and  the  small 
margins  of  profit,  permit  frequent  handlings  or  brealdngs  of  bulk. 

To  meet  these  economic  conditions — to  satisfy  the  essential  needs  and  to 
accommodate  the  movement  of  this  great  traffic — ^it  has  become  necessary  to 
create  long  and  continuous  lines  of  railroad  in  the  place  of  the  short  and  dis- 
connected lines  which  were  once  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  trade.  These 
large  systems  of  railroad,  which  have  come  in  obedience  to  the  economic  law 
which  demands  continuous,  rapid,  and  unbroken  transportation,  necessarily 
extend  across,  and  are,  under  existing  law,  in  many  respects  subject  to  the 
varying  policies  of  many  States. 

The  problem  of  largest  magnitude  which  confronts  this  country  In  regard 
to  them  is  how  their  continuity  of  service  shall  be  preserved  unimpeded  and 
what  shall  be  the  quality  of  adequacy  and  efficiency  which  their  transporta- 
tion facilities  shall  possess. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  transportation  capacity  of  the  carriers  marks 
the  maximum  limit  of  the  trade,  and  hence  of  the  producing  capacity,  of  the 
people  whom  they  serve.  No  more  will  be — ^no  more  can  be — produced  than 
can  be  carried  to  market  Therefore  each  State,  being  dependent  for  its  pros- 
perity upon  the  producing  capacity  of  its  people,  is  deeply  concerned  that  the 
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transportation  capacity  of  the  carriers  which  serve  it  shall  be  adequate  and 
shall  not  be  crippled  or  impaired. 

A  broad  and  wise  policy  in  dealing  with  the  instrumentalities  of  commerce  la, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  supreme  interest  to  all  localities  and  to  all  the  States. 
A  narrow,  or  niggardly,  or  selfish  policy,  If  adopted  by  any  one  of  the  States 
through  which  a  railroad  passes,  may  seriously  cripple  and  depress  the  com- 
merce of  every  other  State  which  the  railroad  serves. 

No  adequate  conception  of  the  railroad  problem,  as  It  affects  the  development 
of  this  country  and  the  growth  of  Its  conmierce,  can  ignore  the  necessity  that 
transportation  facilities  must  be  all  the  time  growing  and  Improving  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  and  expansion  of  conmierce — otherwise  there  will  be  do 
growth  or  expansion  of  commerce. 

Such  an  Increase  In  railroad  facilities  Involves  the  constant  input  of  new 
capital,  for  no  railroad  is  ev^  finished  except  in  a  dead  country.  It  Is  a  mere 
platitude  to  say  that  new  capital  can  only  be  attracted  by  credit.  While  no  one 
State  through  which  a  railroad  passes  can  alone  establish  its  creditt  a  sin^e 
State  can  Impair  or  destroy  it 

If  a  railroad  runs  through  and  serves  11  States,  10  of  them  may  be  guided 
by  broad  and  liberal  views  and  may  be  controlled  by  the  policy  of  encouraging 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  adequate  transportation  facilities.  The 
eleventh  may,  however,  have  no  adequate  commercial  outlook  or  may  be  tem- 
porarily under  the  domination  of  small  and  time-serving  politicians.  It  may 
reduce  rates  on  State  traffic  so  as  to  barely  escape  the  line  of  conflscatlon,  and 
thus  escape  the  condemnation  of  the  Constitution.  It  may  be  unwilling  that 
its  State  traffic  shall  contribute  anything  to  the  liberal  program,  favored  by  the 
other  10,  which  would  build  for  the  future  and  insure  the  present  and  con- 
tinuing adequacy  of  the  transportation  facilities  on  which  all  are  equally  de- 
pendent 

In  such  a  case,  what  shall  be  done?  Shall  the  10  States  bow  to  the  wlU  or 
caprice  of  the  one  and  allow  it  to  control?  Shall  they  permit  the  narrow  views 
of  the  one  State  to  limit  the  standard  or  the  character  or  the  quality  of  facili- 
ties which  their  people  shall  enjoy? 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  standard  of  facilities  is  not  brought  down  to  this 
low  level  and  is  to  be  made  adequate  to  the  needs  of  all,  then  the  commerce  of 
the  other  10  States,  or  interstate  commerce,  or  foreign  commerce,  or  all  tbreei 
must  bear  the  burden,  which  the  dissenting  State  has  refused  to  share,  of 
building  up  adequate  transportation  facilities. 

In  either  case  the  dissenting  State,  in  a  very  effective  way,  regulates  com- 
merce and  the  business  opportunities  of  all.  It  either  determines  the  stand- 
ard of  the  commercial  fficllities,  and  therefore  the  commercial  opportunities 
of  the  other  States,  or  it  throws  on  them  an  unfair  and  undue  proportion  of 
the  burden  of  sustaining  them  at  a  level  of  higher  efficiency. 

Moreover,  in  the  Shreveport  case,  recently  decided  b7  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  another  State  which  I  shall  not  more  particularly 
identifjr.  State  rates  have  been  greatly  reduced  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  pre- 
serving State  markets  for  State  trade,  and  thus  excluding  and  discriminating 
figainst  the  trade  of  other  States. 

It  is  a  right  of  each  of  these  States,  thus  oppressed  by  the  narrow  and  selfish 
policy  of  one,  to  have  its  commerce  freed  from  these  State  restrictions  and 
regulated  by  Congress,  representing  all  the  States,  in  accordance  with  the 
compact  of  the  Constitution. 

I  have  referred  to  the  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  all  the  States  of 
transportation  facilities — to  the  complete,  dependence  of  the  States  upon  their 
adequacy,  their  efficiency,  and  their  readiness  for  service.    I  have  called  atten- 
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tion  to  the  credit  of  the  carriers — ^thelr  capacity  to  obtain  new  money — as 
bearing  an  important,  and  in  fact  controlling,  relationship  to  the  problem  of 
transportation. 

In  this  connection,  and  as  exerting  an  important  influence  on  the  flnnngial 
capacity  of  the  carriers,  it  is  appropriate  to  consider  their  capacity  to  issne 
and  to  dispose  of  their  securities. 

It  is  manifest  that  if  such  issue  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  individual  States 
every  State  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  others.  A  bond  to  be  available  in  the  market 
must,  as  a  rule — especially  now,  when  most  bonds  are  necessarily  Junior  liens — 
be  secured  upon  the  whole  railroad  line;  and  this  crosses  many  States.  One 
of  the  States,  therefore,  if  it  possesses  the  power  to  regulate  the  issue  of  secur- 
ities of  an  interstate  carrier,  may  disappoint  and  defeat  a  financial  plan  ap- 
proved by  all  the  other  States  and  necessary  to  the  carrier's  transportation 
efficiency. 

Even  if  the  State  does  not  press  its  authority  to  the  extent  of  absolutely 
declining  to  sanction  the  issue,  it  may  selfishly,  and  as  a  political  expedient — 
and  in  actual  experience  sometimes  does — attach  a  condition  that  a  designated 
portion  of  the  proceeds  shall  be  spent  within  its  borders,  where  it  may  not  in 
fact  be  needed,  when  the  needs  of  interstate  commerce  and  the  commerce  of 
other  States  fairly  require  that  the  whole  shall  be  expended  elsewhere. 

The  power  of  the  State  to  consent  or  to  withhold  its  consent  is  equivalent 
to  a  power  to  control  the  character  and  the  location  of  additional  transporta- 
tion facilities  against  the  views  and  the  interests  of  all  the  other  States. 

But  even  if  the  necessity  for  the  new  capital  is  universally  recognized,  and 
the  approval  of  the  States  is  not  ultimately  withheld,  the  time  necessary  to  per- 
mit the  investigation  and  to  secure  the  approval  of  so  many  would,  or  might, 
constitute  a  ftital  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  successful  financial  operation. 
Promptness — ability*  to  avail  without  unreasonable  delay  of  a  favorable  mar- 
ket— ^is  essential  to  success  in  placing  large  financial  ofFerings. 

Ck>nceive  the  not  impossible  case  suggested  by  a  recent  dramatic  event  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

A  railroad  company  has  been  maturing  for  some  time  past  a  large  financial 
plan  with  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  a  general  market  such  as  we  all 
know  recurs  at  periods  sometimes  widely  separated.  A  great  steamer,  say  the 
LuMiania,  sails  at  a  moment  of  international  tension.  Those  in  charge  of  the 
financial  policy  of  the  railroad  are  justified  in  believing  that  something  may 
happen  to  that  steamer  which  will  affect  international  relations  and  destroy  f6r 
many  months,  and  perhaps  for  years,  a  market  for  securities.  So  far  as  their 
own  business  preparation  is  concerned,  they  are  ready  to  bring  out  the  care- 
fully matured  plan  and  place  their  securities.  It  becomes,  then,  a  question  of 
days  before  the  possibility  of  disaster  to  that  steamer  may  be  realized.  Mean- 
while some  State  commission,  for  some  such  reason  as  has  been  suggested,  is 
delaying  the  approval  of  the  issue.  It  does  delay  until  the  disast^  happens  and 
so  defeats  the  financial  plan,  with  the  result  that  there  Is  at  least  an  indefinite 
postponement  of  additional  railroad  facilities  essential  to  the  best  interest  of 
the  commerce  of  the  country. 

Of  course,  the  chances  for  such  delay  are  increased  just  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  States  which  must  be  consulted  in  the  matter  of  regulation. 

From  whatever  standpoint,  therefore,  it  be  considered,  the  destructive  effect 
of  a  power  in  the  several  States  to  determine  and  limit  the  financial  capacity 
of  the  carriers,  through  a  regulation  of  the  issue  of  their  securities,  is  apparent. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  financial  capacity  of  a  carrier  which  serves  many  States 
is  a  matter  of  transcendent  importance  to  them  all.    No  one  of  them  should  be 
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allowed  to  control  or  to  injuriously  affect  it  It  is  a  right  of  each  of  the  States 
that  a  matter  so  important  and  in  which  all  of  them  hare  so  vital  an  interest 
shall  not  be  controlled  by  one  which  may  have  a  selfish  interest  or  an  illiberal 
policy. 

1\  is  a  right  of  the  States,  in  respect  of  this  matter  of  common  and  supreme 
concern,  that  an  authority,  which  is  the  authority  of  all,  whose  power  Is  dele- 
gated by  all,  which  represents  all  and  which  acts  for  all,  shall  alone  be  the 
arbiter  of  what  may  be  conflicting  views  and  interests,  and  shall  alone  r^ulate 
and  control. 

And  yet  19  States  have  enacted  statutes,  each  asserting  for  itself  the  indi- 
vidual right  to  control  the  issue  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  interstate  carriera. 
And  the  end  is  not  yet,  for  many  other  States  are  considering  legislation  whidi 
will  give  to  them  a  power  which  they  see  is  already  being  exercised  by  others. 

Another  striking  illustration  of  the  exercise  by  one  State  of  a  power  to  dis- 
criminate against  and  to  injure  the  commerce  of  other  States  and  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  is  found  in  the  State  laws  which  impose  heavy  penalties 
for  failure  to  furnish  cars  or  other  instrumentalities  for  its  internal  conmnerce 
within  a  limited  time. 

One  of  the  States  now  imx)oses  a  fine  of  $5  for  each  day  of  delay ;  an  adjoin- 
ing State  fixes  the  fine  at  $1  per  day ;  and  the  interstate  commerce  law  fixes  no 
per  diem  penalty  at  all.  A  case  may  well  be  imagined  where  a  carrier  is 
reasonably  supplied  with  equipment,  but  a  large  portion  of  it  has  moved  in  the 
regular  channels  of  commerce  to  a  point  on  or  off  its  line  and  distant  from  the 
place  where  the  demand  for  it  is  made.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  there 
is  a  demand  for  a  car  by  a  shipper  of  intrastate  traffic  in  the  State  which 
imposes  a  heavy  fine  for  delay,  and  is  also  made  by  a  shipper  in  the  State 
which  imposes  a  light  fine,  and  demand  by  a  shipper  in  interstate  commerce 
as  to  which  no  fine  at  all  is  im];>06ed,  and  there  is  at  the*moment,  by  reason 
of  special  circumstances,  only  one  car  available  to  meet  all  three  of  these 
demands,  it,  of  course,  results  that  the  carrier  in  self-protection  must  deliv^ 
the  one  available  car  to  the  shipper  in  the  State  which  imposes  the  largest  fine, 
and  the  others  must  go  without.  In  other  words,  the  greediest,  the  most  selfish 
and  the  most  unreasonable  State  thus  secures  by  its  own  laws  a  preference  for 
its  own  commerce  over  the  commerce  of  its  sister  States  and  over  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce. 

Is  it  not  a  right  of  the  other  States  to  have  the  question  of  a  fair  distribu- 
tion of  available  car  supply  determined,  not  by  one  of  the  interested  States, 
but  by  the  authority  which  represents  them  all  and  can  see  that  a  rule  of 
equity  and  fairness  shall  prevail? 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  a  long  and  formidable  list  of  State 
statutes,  already  in  effect,  might  be  given,  which,  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  States,  impose  serious  burdens  of  expense  upon  their  commerce,  and 
thus  upon  their  people.  All  directly  discriminate,  or  have  the  effect  of  dis- 
criminating against  their  commerce — State,  interstate,  and  foreign. 

Thus,  3  States  have  passed  laws  making  it  illegal  for  a  carrier  having 
repair  shops  in  the  State  to  send  any  of  its  equipment,  which  it  is  possible  to 
repair  there,  out  of  the  State  for  repairs  in  another  State;  15  States  have 
attempted  to  secure  preferred  treatment  of  their  State  traffic,  either  by  heavy 
penalties  for  delays  or  by  prescribing  a  minimum  movement  of  freight  cars, 
some  of  them  requiring  a  minimum  movement  of  60  miles  per  day,  whereas 
the  average  movement  for  the  United  States  is  not  over  26  miles  per  day — 
one  of  these  States  imx)osing  a  fine  of  $10  per  hour  for  the  forbidden  delay; 
20  States  have  hours-of -service  laws,  varying  from  10  to  16  hours;  20  States 
have  extra-crew  laws;  28  States  have  headlight  laws,  with  varying  require- 
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ments  as  to  the  character  of  the  lights;  and  14  States  have  safety-appliance 
acts. 

Let  me  take  an  illustration  from  a  single  class  of  these  statutes.  I  will 
select  the  extra-crew  laws  of  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

These  laws  impose  upon  the  railroads  operating  within  their  respective  limits 
an  expense  for  unnecessary  employees  amounting  to  more  than  $1,700,000  a 
year.  There  is  nothing  in  these  State  laws  putting  the  burden  of  this  expense 
on  their  own  traffic  alone.  That  burden  extends  to  all  the  traffic  these  railroads 
carry,  and  thus  the  traffic  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  and  of  all 
the  American  States  whose  traffic  enters  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania  Is  laid 
under  tribute  by  these  State  enactments. 

Or  the  proposition  may  be  stated  another  way.  The  expense  put  upon  the 
railroads  by  the  extra-crew  statutes  of  these  two  States  would  pay  the  interest 
at  5  per  cent  upon  a  capital  fund  of  more  than  $34,000,000.  By  requiring  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  interest  on  this  capital  to  be  expended  on  useless  em- 
ployees— at  least  on  employees  as  to  which  the  other  States  were  not  con- 
sulted— instead  of  being  used  to  obtain  new  capital,  these  two  States  have,  by 
their  own  independent  action,  reduced  the  borrowing  capacity  of  the  railroads 
to  the  extent  of  $34,000,000.  That  amount  of  capital  would  have  bought  1,860 
locomotives,  or  8,400  steel  passenger  cars,  or  84,000  freight  cars,  or  1,133,000 
tons  of  steel  rails,  or  would  have  block-signaled  13,600  miles  of  road. 

Thus  facilities  immensely  valuable  to  the  traffic  of  the  other  States  have  been 
made  impossible,  not  by  their  own  action,  but  by  the  independent  action  of  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  apparent  that  these  and  similar  statutes  which  impose  burdens  and  cre- 
ate discriminations  violate  the  principle  of  just  and  equal  treatment  as  against 
the  States  which  have  a  more  liberal  policy  and  constitute  serious  invasions 
of  the  field  of  regulation  by  the  States  which  adopt  them  to  the  substantial 
prejudice  of  those  which  have  not  sought  to  obtain  special  or  preferential 
treatment. 

Again,  it  may  be  asked,  Is  it  not  a  right  of  the  States  that  no  one  State  shall 
possess  the  power  of  imposing  a  burden  which  the  people  of  other  States  must 
help  to  bear  or  of  securing  a  preference  for  Its  own  traffic  over  the  traffic  of 
the  others? 

In  order  to  secure  equality  of  burden  and  of  privilege  and  the  benefit  of  an 
adequate  and  efficient  transportation  system  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  States  and  with  foreign  nations  was,  by  their  own  action,  withdrawn 
from  the  individual  States  and  conferred  upon  Congress,  which  represents 
them  all. 

In  fact,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  Constitution  itself  was  the  offspring  of 
the  insistent  demand  of  the  States  for  protection  in  trade  against  the  other 
States.  It  is  therefore  peculiarly  a  right  of  the  States  to  have  this  purpose 
fully  and  fairly  carried  into  effect. 

It  seems  not  unprofitable  to  turn  from  the  problem  of  commercial  regulation,, 
considered  only  as  a  problem  of  peace,  to  the  lessons  we  must  learn  in  regard  to 
it  from  the  great  events  now  occurring  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

It  will  be  merely  fatuous  in  us  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  society  will  be  revolutionized  in  consequence  of  the  historic  develop- 
ments of  the  past  18  months. 

We  had  fondly  dreamed  that  the  possibility  of  great  wars  had  disappeared 
in  the  purer  light  of  civilization,  and  that  the  barbaric  and  savage  instinct  of 
nations  had  been  obliterated  by  the  advance  of  moral  and  intellectual  princi- 
ples among  mankind. 
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ThlR  dream  has  beon  rudely  dissipated,  and  the  world  has  been  made  to  real- 
ize thnt  when  it  comefl  to  war  there  has  been  no  advance  in  humanity  or 
morullty  since  the  Goths  and  Huns  and  Vandals  fought  and  slew  and  pillaged 
14  centuries  ago.  The  only  difference  is  a  difference  in  slaying  power  and  in 
ofllcloncy.  'I'liose  have  advanced  as  science  has  marked  out  the  way.  The  lesson 
has  been  tnught,  in  the  blood  and  agony  and  tears  of  nations,  that  hereafter 
whon  it  comes  to  the  test  it  is  only  the  organized  and  efficient  nation  which  can 
survive. 

The  world  has  marveled  to  see  a  nation  with  comparatively  small  territorial 
possessions  rise  in  arms  against  the  strongest  nations  of  the  earth  and  defy 
t!)em  nil  with  its  organized  energy  and  power. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of  this  titanic  struggle,  the  lesson  of 
national  efficiency  has  been  taught  and  will  never  be  forgotten.  Its  influence 
has  reached  even  to  this  remote  Western  Hemisphere,  and  hereafter  men  hi 
our  land  will  put  a  new  value  on  our  national  union  and  will  recognise  the 
necessity  for  stronger  and  more  perfect  national  organization  to  meet  the 
dangers  which  all  of  us  see  may  easily  assail  us.  We  have  had  it  borne  in 
upon  us  that  the  most  militant  and  most  efficient  nation  of  Europe  has  out- 
grown its  territorial  limits  and  is  looking  for  other  lands  to  colonize.  Into 
which  it  will  Introduce  Its  own  national  Ideals,  its  own  national  efficiency,  and 
its  own  militant  and  aggressive  spirit. 

If  it  should  happen  that  her  policies  embrace  the  acquisition  and  colonization 
of  certain  parts  of  the  American  continent,  we,  in  common  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  will  be  confronted  by  greatly  Increased 
international  complications  and  will  need  both  national  power  and  national 
efficiency  to  deal  with  the  conditions  which  will  be  certain  to  arise. 

Steam  and  electricity  and  science  have  done  their  work  and  have  made 
efficient  nations  essential  to  meet  these  mighty  forces.  The  day  of  the  disor- 
ganized and  defenseless  State  has  passed.  Just  as  the  day  of  the  sailing  vessel 
and  the  wooden  ship  is  gone. 

Wisdom  requires  us  to  recognize  the  change  which  these  mighty  forces  and 
these  mighty  events  have  wrought  We  of  the  United  States  can  not  step 
backward  and  disintegrate  ourselves  Into  separate  States.  We  must  be 
efficient  as  a  Nation  if  we  are  to  deal  successfully  with  our  national  emer- 
gencies. 

All  this,  I  trust,  will  not  Involve  us  In  the  necessity  of  becoming  a  military 
Nation,  but  it  undoubtedly  puts  upon  us  the  Imperative  obligation  to  organize 
our  industrial  life  upon  the  most  efficient  basis.  Our  resources  must  not  only 
exist,  but  they  must  be  easily  available.  We  must  realize  that  the  agitation 
must  cease  for  a  divided  sovereignty  In  respect  of  functions  which  are  In 
essence  national.  We  must  appreciate  that  efficient  transportation  is  an 
essential  condition  of  national  efficiency,  and  If  we  are  to  halt  or  weaken  our 
transportation  systems  at  State  lines,  or  subject  them  to  local  Instead  of 
central  control,  by  permitting  the  imposition  of  burdens  or  the  exercise  of 
hurtful,  inharmonious,  or  unwise  regulation  we  will  make  national  efficiency 
impossible.  The  creation  of  transportation  facilities  for  a  great  nation  Is  not 
the  work  of  a  day.  It  is  a  matter  of  slow  and  difficult  growth  and  is  the 
work  of  "forward-looking"  men,  who  must  anticipate  conditions  and  have 
facilities  in  readiness  for  use  when  they  are  needed. 

Is  it  wise  for  us  to  subject  a  matter  of  such  universal  concern  and  of  such 
national  Importance  to  the  uncertain  policies  and  partial  and  inadequate  out- 
look of  separate  localities  or  of  a  single  State?  Our  Constitution  confides  it 
to  Congress,  which  represents  the  general  welfare  and  common  Interests  of 
all  the  States.    The  evolution  of  forces,  the  progress  of  events  and  the  growth 
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of  nations  emphasize  the  wisdom  and  the  necessity  of  reposing  the  power  of 
commercial  regulation,  which  so  essentially  involves  the  national  interest  and 
the  national  efficiency,  in  the  hands  of  the  authority  which  is  alone  respon- 
sible to  all  the  people  for  the  performance  of  national  duties  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  national  liberty. 

If  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  individual  States  to  have  a  single  and  im- 
partial regulation  of  interstate  conmierce  and  its  instrumentalities  when  the 
question  was  the  free  introduction  into  New  York  of  the  firewood  of  Connec- 
ticut and  the  dairy  products  of  New  Jersey,  it  is  far  more  so  now  in  view  of 
the  influential  relationship  which  transportation  has  come  to  bear  to  our 
national  efficiency  and  to  the  liberties  and  destinies  of  our  people.  For  we 
must  remember  that  in  a  period  given  up  to  a  frenzy  for  overlegislation  no  busi- 
ness interest  dependent  for  its  stability  upon  the  public  confidence  can  long 
survive,  if  it  is  assailable,  as  the  transportation  business  now  is,  on  so  many 
Bides  and  from  such  an  infinite  variety  of  sources. 

We  in  the  United  States  must  realize  that  inevitably  commerce  will  eventu- 
ally be  regulated  exclusively  by  our  Federal  Government.  The  existing  system 
of  private  ownership  can  not  long  endure  if  it  is  to  be  permanently  subjected  to 
the  increased  burdens  and  conflicting  policies  of  a  dual,  or  of  a  many-sided, 
regulation.  It  must  be  put  under  one  master  with  a  harmonious  and  construc- 
tive policy,  or  it  will  inevitably  fail.  When  this  failure  comes  and  govern- 
mental ownership  takes  the  place  of  the  present  system,  the  States  will  be 
deprived  of  all  power,  and  Ck)ngress  alone  will  necessarily  regulate  every  detail 
of  railroad  management  and  all  the  instrumentalities  of  commerce. 

It  must  also  be  realized  among  us  that  the  regulation  of  interstate  com- 
merce and  its  instrumentalities  is  no  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  is 
no  invasion  of  their  prerogatives,  is  in  no  sense  in  derogation  of  their  reserved 
sovereignty,  but  in  reality  is  merely  the  specific  performance  of  the  contract 
which  each  State  bargained  for  when  it  subscribed  to  the  Constitution.  It  is 
their  covenanted  right,  and  the  covenanted  right  of  each  of  them,  as  well  as 
their  highest  interest,  that  the  commerce  in  which  one  in  common  with  another 
State  is  interested  shall  be  regulated  by  the  fair  and  impartial  Judgment  of  the 
authority  which  alone  springs  from  and  is  responsible  to  them  all. 

As  was  said  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  McCullough  v.  Maryland  (4  Wheat, 
406),  in  speaking  of  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  of  which  one  is 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States  and  with  foreign  nations : 

It  is  the  Government  of  all ;  its  powers  are  delegated  by  all ;  it  represents  all 
and  acts  for  all.  Though  any  one  State  may  be  willing  to  control  its  operations, 
no  State  is  willing  to  allow  others  to  control  them. 

From  the  forgoing  it  will  be  perceived  that  our  problem — the  problem  of 
the  United  States  of  America  which  I  have  taken  as  an  illustration  of  my 
theme — in  regard  to  the  local  or  central  control  of  these  public  utilities  has 
resolved  itself  into  the  problem  of  State,  as  contradistinguished  from  national 
control.  • 

The  only  difficulty  in  our  way  to  a  philosophical  solution  of  the  problem  is  a 
political  one  and  not  a  formidable  difference  among  us  over  its  economic 
merits.  The  controversy  between  those  who  still  contend  that  the  govern- 
mental regulation  of  the  public  utilities  of  transportation  and  transmission 
should  be  local  in  essential  features,  and  not  national,  presents  perhaps  the 
most  important  political  and  economic  controversy  now  engaging  the  thoughts 
of  our  people. 

It  is  fundamental  in  character.  Our  public  conscience  has  rightly  excluded 
the  corporate  owners  of  public  utilities  from  participation  in  politics.  This, 
however,  has  had  the  unfortunate  consequence  of  entirely  emancipating  the 
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agitators  against  them.  A  defenseless  corporation  engaged  in  these  utilities 
has  been  found  an  inviting  field  for  political  agitation  and  an  easy  prey  of  the 
political  agitator. 

As  a  vast  power  of  governmental  regulation  is  among  us  still  exercised 
locally,  the  power  of  the  local  agitator  is  enormous.  Omplaints  about  a  local 
rate,  which  in  the  view  of  the  company  can  not  be  determined  sing^. 
but  is  governed  by  economic  considerations  and  by  its  bearing  upon  large 
areas  of  commerce,  are,  under  our  existing  system,  determinable  in  eadi 
State  in  the  light  of  the  apparent  interests  of  that  State  alone.  The  agitator 
who  wishes  to  make  political  capital  with  his  community  finds  it  easy  to  array 
public  opinion  of  such  a  limited  territory  against  the  company  which  has  no 
defense,  because  by  this  system  it  is  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  a^^ieal 
to  the  common  Judgment  of  the  whole  public  interested  in  the  question. 

The  relation  of  the  rates  of  one  community  to  the  rates  of  another  may  be 
established  by  the  soundest  economic  considerations,  and  yet  the  one  of  these 
communities,  which  may  feel  without  reason  that  it  is  discriminated  against, 
is  easily  aroused  to  a  sense  of  indignation  and  wrong  and  possesses  the  power, 
under  our  exsting  systems  of  regulation,  to  inflict  irreparable  injury  upon  the 
public  agency  which  in  the  case  supposed  is  serving  both  communities  with 
impartial  fairness  and  yet  can  not  find  any  protection  in  that  fact 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  economic  truth  suggested  by  these  and 
similar  considerations  is  rapidly  gaining  recognition  in  the  minds  of  our 
people. 

They  are  perceiving  that  the  instrument  of  interstate  and  foreign  conunerce 
is  in  fact  the  instrument  of  their  conmiercial  opportunity,  and  must,  in  the 
public  interest,  be  established  in  its  Integrity  and  maintained  in  its  efficiency ; 
that  the  public  interest  is  too  large  to  permit  a  commercial  instrument  on 
which  all  are  dependent  to  be  harried  or  weakened  or  controlled  by  mere  local 
interest  or  power;  that  commerce,  in  its  larger  and  dominant  aspects,  is  a 
national  concern — ^national  not  only  in  the  sense  that  the  Nation  and  not  locali- 
ties must  deal  with  other  nations  in  regard  to  it,  but  national  also  in  the  sense 
that  there  is  a  common  interest  of  the  people,  an  interest  in  the  prevention  of  the 
encroachment  of  one  local  community  upon  the  Just  rights  of  another,  and  in  the 
prevention  of  the  imposition  of  a  narrow,  inadequate,  and  destructive  policy 
of  one  community  upon  the  commercial  instrument  in  the  continued  adequacy 
and  efficiency  of  which  all  are  interested  and  on  which  all  are  dependent — 
an  interest  so  universal  and  so  fundamental  that  the  only  power  among  us 
which  is  free  from  mere  local  control  and  can  act  for  all  with  even-handed 
Justice  can  or  should  be  trusted  to  regulate  and  control  the  subject. 

And  perhaps  a  still  larger  view  is  now  forcing  itself  upon  the  attention  of 
our  people.  As  suggested  in  a  former  part  of  this  paper,  the  world  has 
recently  awakened  from  the  fancied  security  incident  to  a  long  and  uninter- 
rupted devotion  to  the  arts  of  peace  to  find  itself  plunged  overnight  into  the 
most  colossal  and  bloody  war  which  history  has  ever  known.  This  presents 
to  every  nation  the  problem  of  providing  for  the  national  defense.  The  duty 
to  do  this  is  always  a  national  and  not  a  mere  local  obligation.  Transportation 
lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  national  power  to  mobilize  its  military  and 
economic  resources  and  thus  toi  perform  this  essentially  national  function. 
This  consideratioa  gives  to  the  instrument  of  transportation  a  national  im* 
portance  and  a  national  aspect  which  are  entirely  apart  from,  although  com- 
pletely in  consonance  with,  the  needs  of  peaceful  commerce.  From  this 
standpoint,  it  is  essential  that  the  national  policy — ^the  policy  dictated  by  the 
transportation  needs  for  national  defense  and  not  a  mere  local  policy — should 
control  the  standard  of  present  and  continuing  efficiency  by   wliich   these 
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traDsportation  instrumentalities  must  be  gOTerned.  The  public  mind  is  making 
marked  progress  toward  the  conclusion  that  if  a  nation  is  to  be  in  a  condib- 
tion  to  defend  the  national  interests  and  the  national  rights,  the  efficiency 
of  the  instruments  of  transportation  can  not  be  entrusted  to  the  varying  views 
and  standards  of  small  communities  on  which  the  duty  of  national  defense 
does  not  constitutionally  rest,  but  must  be  confided  to  the  power  responsible 
for  the  protection  of  our  national  welfare  and  the  preservation  of  our  liberties 
as  a  people.  ^ 

Thus,  in  this  great  congress,  representative  of  the  intelligence,  of  the  thought, 
of  the  hopes,  and  of  the  aspirations  of  all  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, bound  together  by  the  indestructible  ties  of  interest  and  brotherhood 
and  actuated  by  a  common  purpose  and  a  common  aspiration  of  liberty,  let 
the  great  political  and  economic  truth  find  fullest  recognition,  that  if  the 
welfare  and  Independence  of  our  respective  peoples  are  to  be  maintained,  the 
public  utilities  of  transportation  and  transmission  must  be  freed  from  the 
destructive  influences  of  local  control  and  entrusted  to  the  national  power, 
which  alone  can  defend  our  peaceful  commerce  and  which  alone,  in  case  of 
aggression,  can  protect  our  national  liberties  and  preserve  our  national  int^- 
rity  and  independence. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  now  proceed,  gentlemen  of  the  section, 
after  having  heard  this  profound  and  philosophical  review  of  one  of 
the  most  urgent  problems  of  American  economic  organization,  to 
hear  a  review  of  the  natural  resources  and  political  and  social  insti- 
tutions of  Guatemala,  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the  congress, 
Dr.  Joaquim  de  Oliveira  Botelho,  of  Brazil,  on  the  subject  of 
^  Climate,  education,  commerce,  and  resources  of  Guatemala.'^ 


EDUCACI6N,  CLIMA,  RIQUEZAS  MINERAL66ICAS  Y  AGRfCOLAS, 
COMERCIO,  FINANZAS  Y  BENEFICENCIA  DE  LA  REPtlBLICA  DB 
GUATEMALA 

Por  JOAQUIM  DB  OLIVBIRA  BOTELHO, 
Miembro  Titular  de  la  Academia  NaoUmdl  de  Medicina  de  Rio  Janeiro. 

La  Reptibllca  de  Guatemala,  bajo  la  blen  insplrada  direccl6n  de  su  actual 
mandatario,  el  estadlsta  Licenciado  Don  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  ha  tenldo 
un  constante  progreso  en  todos  los  ramos  de  la  adminlstracl6n  pt&bUca  y  par- 
ticular mente  en  el  de  la  instrucci6n. 

En  relaci6n  a  la  extensidn  de  su  territorio,  que  es  de  130,000  kll6metro8 
cuadrados,  y  de  su  poblaci6n,  que  es  de  2,500,000  habitantes  aproximadamente, 
Guatemala  es  uno  de  los  pafses  de  nuestra  America  que  cuenta  relativamente 
mayor  ndmero  de  escuelas  y  una  cultura  tan  extensa  como  cualquiera  otra  de 
las  Reptlblicas  del  continente. 

En  el  pais  existen  mds  de  2,300  escuelas  que  ensefian  a  leer  a  m&s  o  menos 
150,000  nifios,  y  la  admlnlstraci6n  va  aumentando  anualmente  el  ntlmero  de 
escuelas  primarias,  a  proporci6n  que  se  van  condensando  los  nt&cleos  de  pobla- 
ci6n  y  que  las  vlas  de  comunicaci6n  van  facilitando  la  convivencia  de  sus  habi- 
tantes. 

Por  esta  forma  el  analfabetismo  va  disminuyendo  constante  y  progreslva- 
mente  en  el  pais,  a  properdin  que  la  poblaci6n  de  ^te  va  aumentando,  y  que 
el  procreso  material  va  alcanzando  a  todas  las  partes  de  su  territorio. 
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En  la  bella  y  civilizada  capital  de  Guatemala,  la  instrucci6n  aecondaria  7 
BQperior  perfecci6nase  7  aumenta  alio  por  afio,  de  manoti  de  dejar  en  el 
espfrita  del  eztranjero  que  visita  la  bonita  metr6poli,  la  agradable  inipresl6n 
de  que  Guatemala  es  la  Rept&bllca  de  las  letras. 

Bn  la  capital  eziste  una  facnltad  de  derecho  y  notariado,  una  facultad  de 
medlcina  y  ftirmacia,  con  instltuto  dental  anexo;  una  escuela  de  parteras,  una 
escuela  de  ingenierfa,  un  Instituto  nacional  central  de  varonea,  una  eacuela 
normal  de  profesores  e  Instituto  de  lndfgen§s,  un  instituto  normal  central  de 
sefioritas,  una  escuela  pr&ctica  de  sefioritas,  una  escuela  pr&ctica  de  Tarones, 
una  escuela  nacional  de  comercio,  una  academia  nacional  de  medi<dna,  una 
escuela  de  belles  artes,  una  academia  de  ingles,  una  escuela  nacional  de  m^^ca, 
una  academia  de  dibujo  y  pintura,  una  escuela  de  artes  y  oflcioe  femenina, 
una  escuela  de  telegraf fa,  una  escuela  de  aviaci6n,  una  academia  militar,  tenida 
como  una  de  las  mejores  de  Am^ica,  numerosas  escuelas  primarias  de  varones 
y  de  nifios  y  50  escuelas  y  colegios  particulares. 

En  Quesaltenango  tambi^n  existen  un  institulo  central  de  varones  y  otro  de 
sefioritas,  una  facultad  de  derecho  y  otra  de  medlcina,  etc.  Y  en  la  parte 
oriental  del  pais  existen  tambi^n  varias  otras  facultades  y  centros  de  Instruc- 
ddn  primaria,  secundaria  y  superior.  Bn  toda  la  Rept&blica  existen  25  escuelas 
prftcticas,  en  edificios  propios,  amplios,  hlgi^nicos  y  el^antemente  construfdoa. 

De  lo  expuesto  se  puede  y  se  debe  deduclr  que  la  instrucci6n  primaria  y  la 
educaci6n  secundaria  y  superior  estAn  profusamente  extendidas  en  el  pala, 
justificando  el  concepto  que  me  he  formado  cuando  conoci  la  bella  metr^wli 
guatemalteca,  de  que  es  Guatemala  la  Repdblica  de  las  letras. 

La  beneflcencia  pdblica  es  organizada  y  sostenlda  en  el  pals  por  el  Estado  y 
la  iniciatira  particular.  Entre  los  establecimlentos  mantenidos  por  el  Estado 
flguran  21  hospitales,  que  asllan  anualmente  mAs  o  menos  20,000  padentes. 

Entre  los  establedmientos  pfos  creados  xx>r  el  Estado,  debemos  destacar  la 
casa-cuna  Uamada  "Maternidad  Joaquina,**  que  es  un  suntuoso,  moderno  y 
artlstico  palacio  erigldo  por  la  progresista  adminlstraci6n  Estrada  Cabrera  en  el 
bello  paseo  de  la  Reforma,  en  la  dudad  de  Guatemala. 

El  pais  posee  puertos  en  el  Oc^ano  Atl&ntico  y  en  el  Oc^no  Paciflco,  ligados 
por  vfas  f^rreas.  Los  pafses  vecinos  tambi^n  se  encuentran  en  comunicaddn 
con  Guatemala  por  medio  de  ferrocarriles.  El  viaje  de  Mexico  a  Guatemala, 
por  ejemplo,  es  una  bella  y  plotoresca  excursion,  tanto  en  el  trecho  mexicano 
como  en  el  guatemalteco.  Se  va  de  Mexico  a  G6rdoba  por  el  Ferrocarril  Mexi- 
cano; de  O^rdoba  a  Santa  Lucrecia  por  el  Ferrocarril  de  Veracruz  al  Pacffloo; 
de  Santa  Lucreda  a  San  Jer6nlmo  por  el  Ferrocarril  de  Tehuantepec,  y  de  San 
Jerdnimo  a  Tapachula  por  el  Ferrocarril  Pan-Americano  hasta  la  frontera  de 
Guatemala,  donde  se  conecta  con  el  ferrocarril  guatemalteco  hasta  su  bella 
capital. 

En  Guatemala  fundonan  seis  bancos  de  emlsi6n  y  descuento,  y  numerosas 
casas  bancarias.  El  Banco  Americano  ha  sido  obligado  a  aumentar  dltlmamente 
su  capital  en  $8,000,000  para  poder  satisfacer  a  sus  transacciones,  que  se  ex- 
tienden  dfa  a  dfa. 

En  la  balanza  de  su  importaddn  y  exportacidn,  Guatemala  tiene  un  saldo 
apreciable  en  su  favor.  Es  asf,  por  ejemplo,  que  en  1912  la  importacidn  fu^ 
en  oro  americano,  de  $0,822,462,  y  la  exportacidn  de  $12,601,960,  habiendo,  pues, 
un  saldo  aproximado  de  $8,000,000  en  favor  de  la  exportacidn.  Es  de  creer  que 
en  los  afios  que  han  seguido  a  1912,  el  saldo  de  la  exportacidn  haya  aumentado, 
porque,  segdn  estoy  informado,  la  venta  del  caf 6  para  el  exterior  ha  sido  mayor. 

La  vida  finandera  de  Guatemala  no  ha  podido  sustraerse  a  la  crisis  mundlal 
ocasionada  por  la  guerra  europea.    Ante  el  espectAculo  de  un  acontedmiento  de 
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magnitudes  tan  enormes  que  pesaba  sobre  los  elementos  constitutivos  de  la 
Yida  ptiblica  en  todas  bus  manifestaclones,  s61o  la  prudencla  y  exquisito  tino 
del  Jefe  de  la  Nacl6n  ban  podido  solucionar,  en  cuanto  cabe,  las  diflcultades  que 
afectan  el  organismo  del  Elstado. 

Actualmente  la  situaci6n  del  pafs  puede  compendiarse  en  los  siguientes 
puntos : 

HACIENDA   Pt^BUCA. 

El  movimlento  de  las  rentas  durante  la  primera  mitad  del  afio  de  1915, 
comparado  con  el  primer  semestre  del  afio  de  1914,  acusa  el  resultado  que  a 
continuaci6n  se  detalla. 

Producto  de  derechos  de  importaci6n,  moneda  nacional $680,  S23. 22 

Baja  en  1915,  moneda  nacional 576, 751. 68 

Derechos  de  lmportaci6n,  oro  amerlcano 891, 432. 28 

BaJa  en  1915,  oro  amerlcano 598,828.65 

Producto  de  derechos  de  exi)ortacldn,  moneda  nacional 1, 815. 00 

BaJa  en  1915,  moneda  nacional 6, 42L  86 

Derechos  de  exportaci6n,  oro  amerlcano 1, 077, 573. 46 

BaJa  en  1915,  oro  amerlcano 55, 839. 72 

Producto   de  las   rentas   de   llcores   y   contrlbuciones,    moneda 

nacional 8, 060, 726. 25 

Alza  en  1915 ^ 36, 787. 54 

Se  advierte,  desde  luego,  que  las  diflcultades  del  comerdo  con  las  plazas 
europeas,  en  donde  a  largos  plazos  se  obtenfan  las  mercaderlas,  han  sido  la 
causa  de  la  reducci6n  de  las  importaciones. 

Por  lo  que  respecta  a  la  exportaci6n,  la  disminucl6n  es  Insignificante  y  m&s 
bien  puede  Interpretarse  como  una  suspension  en  el  envio  de  productos  mientras 
encuentran  nuevas  plazas  que  sustituyan  a  las  que,  por  la  misma  guerra,  se 
han  cerrado. 

Por  las  estadfstlcas  del  afio  de  1914  se  observa  que  los  mercados  de  Alemanla 
remitieron  a  Guatemala  productos  por  valor  de  $1,474,191.43  oro,  y  que  dicho 
pafs  les  mand6  por  valor  de  $5,412,580.30  oro,  siendo  su  sospensiOn  moment&nea 
la  que  desnivelO  la  balanza  comerdal. 

El  presupuesto  de  gastos  del  pais,  determlna  para  el  afio  la  suma  de 
$60,000,000,  moneda  nacional;  por  consigulente,  y  calculando  el  camblo  del  oro 
amerlcano  de  que  en  parte  se  componen  las  rentas  naclonales,  a  razOn  del  30 
por  1,  el  primer  semestre  no  acusa  d^cit,  y  es  de  esperarse  con  fundamento  que 
igual  resultado  se  obtenga  en  el  segundo  semestre  que  acaba  de  terminar. 

cBib>no  fObligo. 

No  ha  habido,  pues,  necesidad  de  recurrlr  a  un  empr^tito  para  llenar  las 
necesidades  del  servicio  administrative;  m^  bien  los  Intereses  de  la  deuda 
externa  est&n  pagados  anticipadamente  hasta  el  30  de  Junio  de  1916. 

El  monto  del  pasivo  al  principiar  el  afio  es:  Deuda  externa,  £2357,062  17s 
7d,  o  sean  $11,785314.39  oro;  deuda  interna,  oro,  $934,645.80  y  en  moneda 
nacional  $117,853,635.29;  correspondiendo  a  cada  habitante,  de  la  primera, 
$5.89,  y  de  la  segunda,  $0.50,  y  $58.90  moneda  nacional ;  sumas  insignificantes 
si  se  toma  en  cuenta  la  rlqueza  del  pafs  y  la  premeditada  idea  del  Sefior 
Presidente  Oonstitucional  de  la  Reptlblica  de  no  recargarla  con  nuevas  con- 
trlbuciones. Oada  habitante  contrlbuye  al  fondo  comtln  con  $1.33  oro,  aproxi- 
madamente. 

La  deuda  interna  no  ha  tenido  movilizaddn,  pero  el  Gobierno  estudia  actual- 
mente el  proyecto  de  arreglo  por  el  cual  sus  bonos  vuelvan  a  figurar  entre  las 
transacdones  de  la  finanza  nadonat 
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BITUACI6N    BANCABIA   Y    MONETABIA. 

En  el  prindpio  de  la  coiiflagracl6n  europea,  caando  el  p&nico  se  apoderd 
de  los  espfrltus  timoratos,  el  Sefior  Presidente  de  la  Reptiblica,  como  medida 
de  precauci6n,  tuvo  a  bien  ayudar,  de  los  fondos  naclonales,  a  algunos  de  los 
bancos  establecidos  con  la  smna  de  $5,000,000,  medida  oportona  que  afirmd 
la  confianza  en  aquellos  establecimientos  de  cr^ito,  de  donde  se  habfan 
retirado  muchos  dep6sitos,  pudiendo  continuar  su  servicio  en  favor  de  la 
agricultura,  del  comercio  y  de  la  Industria.    La  suma  prestada  ya  fu6  devuelta. 

Los  seis  bancos  establecidos  giran  con  un  capital  de  $42,686,071  en  billetes, 
incluso  su  fondo  de  reserva,  habiendo  dado  en  el  primer  semestre  del  aiio 
que  ha  terminado,  un  inters  de  81  por  clento. 

Las  operaciones  de  cr^ito  ban  continuado  sin  interrupci6n  en  el  interior 
de  la  Rept&blica,  sosteni^ndose  sin  quebranto  las  bases  de  la  rlqueza  nadonaL 
Por  consigulente,  el  cultlvo  del  caf^,  principal  artlculo  de  exportacl5n,  se  ha 
atendido  y  aun  ensanchado,  y  lo  mismo  puede  declrse  del  ramo  de  ganaderfa, 
del  cultiYO  de  cafia  y  de  los  dem&s  ramos  agrfcolas  de  las  crecientes  industrias 
del  pals. 

La  moneda  corriente  estk  representada  hoy  por  el  blUete  de  banco  y  del 
comity  bancarlo,  que  con  el  valor  de  un  peso,  equivalente  a  2^  o  3  centavos 
oro  americano,  segiin  las  fluctuaciones  del  cambio,  satlsface  a  las  necesidades 
del  pais.  Propiamente  dicho,  el  papel  moneda  representa  una  moneda 
fiduciaria,  y  aunque  se  celebran  transacciones  en  billetes,  el  tipo  que  sirve 
de  norma  en  las  ventas  de  caf^,  en  la  compra  de  mercaderias  y  en  las  grandes 
transacciones,  es  el  d61ar. 

La  moneda  de  plata  tambl^n  entra  como  elemento  en  los  negocios,  ya  que 
las  Reptlblicas  del  Salvador  y  Mexico,  vednas  de  Guatemala,  tienen  como 
base  para  sus  negociadones  la  plata,  quedando,  por  lo  mismo,  en  las  plazas 
guatemaltecas  dlcha  moneda  sujeta  al  alza  o  a  la  baja,  segdn  la  demanda 
y  las  fluctuaciones  del  tipo  de  cambio.  Vini^ndose  la  producci6n  exportable 
en  moneda  de  oro,  la  existencia  de  este  metal  no  escasea. 

FINANZAS  PtBUGAS. 

En  m&s  de  un  afio  de  haberse  iniciado  la  crisis,  Guatemala  no  se  ha  visto 
obligada  a  decretar  la  ley  moratoria,  como  ban  hecho  muchos  pafses,  ni  ha 
lamentado  la  quiebra  de  casas  comerciales,  slendo  satisfactorio  para  el  pais 
haberse  sostenido  con  sus  propios  elementos  y  por  lo  tanto,  sin  recurrir  hasta 
hoy  a  empr^titos  Internos  ni  externos. 

No  obstante  la  indecisi6n  y  obscuridad  que  presentaban  los  negodos,  los 
productos  guatemaltecos  alcanzan  hoy  precios  favorables,  los  que  habr&n 
de  influir  directamente  en  las  finanzas  pdblicas. 

El  caf^  se  cotiza  actualmente  en  firme  alrededor  de  $8  por  cada  100  libros 
de  caf6  en  pergamino.  Se  hizo  un  ensayo  de  exportaci6n  de  ganado  vivo  a  New 
Orleans,  con  resultados  que  prometen  gran  desarrollo  en  ese  ramo,  ya  que,  por 
lo  mds  inmediato,  estd  Guatemala  en  condiciones  de  hacer  la  competenda  al 
ganado  de  la  Argentina  y  del  Uruguay.  Se  ha  mandado  tambi^n  azticar  a 
las  otras  Reptlblicas  de  Centro  America  y  a  los  Estados  Unidos,  dando  liquida- 
clones  favorables.  Las  exportaclones  de  hule,  chicle,  pieles,  cacao,  madera  y 
minerales,  han  obtenido  predos  halagadores;  y  por  illtimo,  la  producddn  del 
banano,  que  ha  obtenido  mayor  ensanche,  encuentra  plaza  segura  en  Norte 
America. 

De  lo  expuesto  se  deduce  que  aunque  las  rentas  ptlblicas  no  han  tenido 
aumento  en  la  exportaci6n,  los  precios  de  realizad6n  traer&n  sin  duda  un 
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aumento  de  riqueza,  tanto  mds  favorable,  cuanto  que  en  el  intercambio  las 
Importaciones  ban  sido  sensiblemente  reducidas. 

BIQUEZA  Pt^LICA. 

liOs  buenos  prccios  de  los  artlculos  de  ezportacl6n,  la  abundante  produccidn 
y  favorable  demanda,  as!  como  la  alta  cotizaci6n  de  los  que  se  consumen  en  el 
pais,  tlenen  forzosamente  que  reflcjarse  en  la  riqueza  naclonal  y  en  el  blenestar 
de  sus  babltantes.  He  ahf  por  que  el  adelanto  progreslvo  de  Guatenmla,  no 
ha  sufrido  en  su  desarrollo. 

El  pais  da  garantfas  de  segurldad  al  emlgrante,  la  poblaci6n  aumenta,  y  con 
ella  se  levantan  nuevas  y  hermosas  propiedades  urbanas  y  nuevas  flncas,  que 
son  prenda  segura  del  acreclmlento  de  la  produccl6n;  y  a  la  par  de  la 
inlciatlva  prlvada,  estd  la  del  Gobierno,  promovlendo  obras  pdbllcas  de  posl- 
tivo  provecho  de  uno  al  otro  extremo  de  la  Reptiblica. 

El  Sefior  Presidente  ba  dlcho  que  de  la  crisis  producida  por  la  guerra  europea, 
debe  sacar  el  pueblo  algUn  provecho  positivo ;  y  al  efecto,  por  su  inlciatlva,  se 
ban  hecho  en  climas  adecuados  grandes  slembras  de  trlgo,  para  restar  de  la 
importaci6n  la  fuerte  suma  de  oro  que  representa  la  harina  que  se  consume; 
y  mediante  su  decldldo  apoyo,  se  establece  la  explotacl6n  de  nuevas  industrias 
que,  en  no  lejano  dfa,  serdn,  con  las  que  ya  ezisten  establecidas,  una  manifiesta 
representaci6n  de  la  Independencla  comercial  de  Guatemala  y  por  consecuencla, 
de  su  positivo  adelanto. 

FEBBOCABBILES. 

El  pals  est&  servldo  por  una  bien  planeada  red  ferrovlaria  que  efectda  el 
trdfico  con  los  principales  centros  agrfcolas  y  comerciales  de  la  Reptiblica. 
En  1912  la  extensl6n  kllom^trica  de  las  If neas  f ^rreas  era  la  slgulente : 

K116metr<M. 

Ferrocallir  de  Guatemala 334.040 

Ferrocarril  Central  de  Guatemala 289. 383 

Ferrocarril  de  Vera-Paz 45. 043 

Cupo  al  actual  Presidente  guatemalteco,  el  Excmo.  Sefior  Licenciado  Don 
Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  la  gloria  de  haber  podldo  concluir  el  Ferrocarril 
Transocednico,  que  pone  en  contacto  los  puertos  del  Octono  Atldntlco  con  los 
del  Oc^ano  Pacfflco. 

En  mucho  se  habrfa  obviado  la  dificultad  de  transportes  por  tlerra  con  el 
norte,  si  el  ferrocarril  pan  amerlcano  no  sufriera  obstrucciones  en  terrltorlo 
mexicano,  debldo  a  su  estado  revoluclonario,  ya  que  Guatemala  tiene  la  satis- 
facci6n  de  que  una  de  sus  Ifneas  se  ha  entroncado,  hace  algdn  tiempo,  con  el 
Transcontinental  de  M&eIco. 

BED  teleqbAfica  t  tklef6nica. 

Una  red  telegrdflca  y  telef6nica  se  eztlende  por  todo  el  pafs,  poniendo  en 
pronta  comunicaci6n  los  lugares  mds  remotos.  La  extensi6n  kilom^trlca  de 
las  Ifneas  telegr&flcas  era  en  1912 :  6,088,463  Isildmetros  y  la  de  las  telef^nlcas 
de  790,132  kildmetros  con  325  oflcinas  y  mds  de  1,000  empleados.. 

VlAS  MASfmCAS  DK  COinmiCACldN. 

Tanto  loB  puertos  del  Atldntlco  como  los  del  Pacfflco  estdn  bien  senridos  por 
vfas  de  comunlcaci6n.    Los  puertos  del  Atldntlco  son  vlsltados  por  los  vapores 
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de  la  United  Fruit  Co.,  que  hacen  servicio  regular  de  carga  y  pasajeros  entre 
Puerto  Barrios  y  los  prlncipales  puertos  norteamericanoB,  con  itinerarlo  fijo, 
bien  como  con  los  puertos  del  Mar  de  las  Antillas  y  el  Mar  Garibe  hasta  Ck>16n. 

Esta  compafifa  Uene  Gonexi6n  con  la  Ck>l6n-Panam&  y  extiende  conocimieotos 
directos  con  la  compaAfa  ferrocarrilera  de  Verapaz,  visltando  tambi4n  los  puer- 
tos del  Atl&ntlco. 

Un  vapor  sale  de  Livingston  para  Puerto  Barrios  todos  los  domingos  y  los 
mi^rcoles,  regresando  el  mismo  dfa.  El  vapor  correo  para  Pan»3s  sale  en  la 
madrugada  del  lunes  de  Livingston,  y  de  Panz6s  el  mi^rcoles. 

El  servicio  de  cabotaje  de  los  puertos  del  AtlAntico  es  regularmente  hecfao 
por  los  referidos  vapores,  y  tambi^n  por  todos  los  vapores  que  tocan  en  Puerto 
Barrios  y  hacen  igualmente  escala  en  Livingston. 

La  Hamburgo  American  Line  posee  un  servicio  regular  de  vapores  entre  los 
puertos  del  Atldntico  y  Hamburgo,  Havre,  Londres,  Bremen,  etc.,  que  se  en- 
cuentra  ahora  en  momentdneo  receso  por  causa  de  la  guerra.  Esta  compafifa 
extiende  conocimientos  directos  con  el  Ferrocarril  de  Verapaz  y  las  Uneas  del 
Ferrocarril  Internacional  de  Gentro  America. 

Adem&s  de  las  compafifas  menclonadas,  llegan  a  Puerto  Barrios  y  Livingston 
veleros  y  vapores  extraordinarios  de  diferentes  banderas,  conduciendo  carga- 
mentos  especlales.  Las  vfas  de  comunicacidn  por  el  Atldntico  son,  pues, 
suficlentes  para  el  intercambio  y  las  necesidades  del  pals  de  este  lado  de  so 
terrltorio. 

Del  lado  del  Oc^no  Pacffico  estdn  los  puertos  de  San  Jos^,  Ghamperico  j 
Oc6s.  Gatorce  vapores  mensuales  ordlnarios,  de  tres  rutas  distintas,  visitan  los 
referidos  puertos.  La  Gompafifa  de  Ferrocarril  del  Salvador,  la  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Go.  y  la  Gosmos  Line,  hacen  servicio  con  itinerarlo  fljo  entre  los 
puertos  indtcados  y  el  de  Salina  Gruz,  puerto  mexlcano,  con  conocimientos 
directos  con  conexi6n  con  los  vapores  del  Atldntico,  via  Istmo  de  Tehuantepec 
o  Istmo  de  Panamd. 

Las  compafifas  que  hacen  las  conexiones  son:  Hamburg  American  Line, 
Gompagnie  G^n^rale  Transatlantique,  Leyland  Line,  Guban  Line,  Gompafifa 
Transatldntlca  de  Barcelona,  American  Hawaiian  Go.,  New  York  Cuba  Mail 
Steamship  Co.,  Wolvin  Linie  y  Compafifa  Mexicana  de  Navegaddn. 

Los  puertos  del  Oc^ano  Pacffico  son,  pues,  suficlentemente  provlstos,  como 
los  del  Oc^no  Atldntico,  de  vfas  de  comunicacl6n  con  el  resto  del  mundo. 

La  creaci6n  de  un  servicio  de  navegaci6n  que  ponga  a  Guatemala  en  contacto 
directo  con  los  mds  importantes  puertos  de  la  America  del  Sur,  sea  por  la  via 
del  Pacffico  o  por  la  del  Atldntico,  se  impone  como  necesldad  impostergable. 
Guatemala  es  liberal  con  los  buques  que  visitan  sus  playas,  porque  no  les  cobra 
nlngfin  derecho  de  puerto. 

En  el  capftulo  anterior  me  habfa  olvidado  refer ir  que  Guatemala  posee  dos 
excelentes  servlcios  de  telegraffa  Inaldmbrica,  asf  como  dos  servlcios  igualmente 
buenos  de  aerostaci6n. 

OOMBBCIO,    AGBICULTUBA   Y    ICINAS. 

La  Repfiblica  de  Guatemala  es  un  pals  tan  agrfcola  cuanto  minero.  Su 
subsuelo  posee  grandes  riquezas  mlnerales,  entre  las  que  sobresalen  el  cobre, 
el  zinc,  la  plata,  el  plomo  y  el  oro. 

Son  las  slgulentes  algunas  de  las  proporciones  de  metal  en  el  volumen  de 
mineral : 

Gobre  (promedlo),  12.50  por  ciento;  zinc  (promedio),  16.50  por  dento; 
plomo  (promedlo),  11.87  por  ciento;  plata  (promedlo),  K.  0.000. 
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Lo8  principales  departamentos  mlneros  son  Huehnetenango,  Chiquimula, 
Izabal,  Santa  Rosa  y  Guatemala.  En  todos  ellos  se  trabaja  activamente  y 
se  hacen  grandes  Inverslones  de  capital,  tanto  del  pais  como  del  extranjero. 
Las  inverslones  en  1912  alcanzaron  la  snma  de  $4,000,000  moneda  naclonaL 

Lo  explotaci6n  en  larga  escala  de  las  excelentes  aguas  minerales  guatemal- 
tecas  se  Impone  como  una  necesidad  comercial  e  higl^nica  para  el  pais. 

Muchas  enfermedades  gftstricas,  renales  y  vesicales,  que  no  raramente 
dificultan  la  actlvidad  del  hombre,  cuando  no  lo  destruyen,  pueden  ser  ventajosa 
e  insensiblemente  combatldas  por  el  uso  corriente  de  las  dellclosas  aguas 
minerales  que  vierte  el  f^rtil  suelo  guatemalteco. 

Es  oportuno  decir  ahora  una  palabra  de  estfmulo  y  aliento  a  los  capltalea 
extranjeros  para  que  funden  en  Guatemala  la  industria  del  agua  mineral, 
sea  construy^ndoee  establecimientos  balnearios  en  sus  bellas  altiplanicies  de 
clima  suave,  sea  export&ndose  sus  magnificas  aguas  medicinales  de  mesa. 

Bn  cuanto  a  clima,  Guatemala  es  el  paralso  de  la  Am^ica  Central. 

Solamente  el  bello  y  amigo  M^ico  posee  climas  iguales  a  los  de  Guatemala, 
como  son  los  de  su  civilizada  capital,  de  Puebla,  de  Guadalajara,  etc 

Las  aguas  minerales  guatemaltecas  son,  en  general,  bicarbonatadas,  sddicas 
y  sulfurosas,  y  de  una  gran  rlqueza  de  &cido  carb6nico  llbre  y  en  soluci6n. 
Las  aguas  minerales  guatemaltecas  son  frfas  y  termales.  £2stoy  informado  de 
que  tambi^n  existen  aguas  litinadas  y  arsenlcales.  Las  aguas  ferruginosas  son 
abundantes. 

Es  de  creer  que  est^  muy  prdximo  el  dfa  en  que  la  industria  minera  de 
Guatemala  alcance  la  cima  de  su  engrandecimiento,  torn&ndose  ese  pals  un 
gran  centro  industrial  en  America. 

AOSICULTUBA  Y   QANAOEBIA. 

La  industria  agrfcola  es  largamente  renumeradora  en  Guatemala,  debido 

a  la  feraddad  de  bus  tierras. 

Los  principales  cultivos  son: 

Qulntales. 

Mafa  (promedio) 12, 070, 613 

Catt  (promedio) 1, 000, 000 

Prljol  (promedio) 500, 000 

Arros  (promedio) 100, 000 

Patatas  (promedio) 200, 000 

Banana  (racimos  exportados) 2,500,000 

Azdcar  (promedio) 300, 000 

Tabaco  (promedio) 25, 000 

Trlgo  (promedio) 300, 000 

Panela  (promedio) 050. 000 

Hule  (promedio) 6, 000 

Chicle  (promedio) : 18, 000 

La  industria  ganadera,  que  estd  pr^spera,  mejora  dfa  a  dfa  por  el  cruce 
con  mejores  razas,  ya  seleccionadas,  importadas  del  extranjero.  Estoy  In- 
formado de  que  en  Guatemala  se  desea  establecer  en  grande  escala  la  ex- 
portaci<)n  de  ganado  para  los  BiStados  Unidos. 

Los  principales  artlculos  de  importaci6n  son  los  slgulentes:  Hlerro,  lana, 
tejldos  de  seda,  artfculos  de  papel  y  de  escritorlo,  artfculos  allmenticlos, 
carb<5n  de  piedra,  drogas  y  medicinas,  artfculos  de  cuero  y  pieles,  artfculos 
de  madera  y  de  hlerro,  vldrlo,  loza  y  barro.  Tejldos  de  lino,  c&fiamo,  etc.; 
tejidos  de  algod6n;  maqulnarias  agrfcolas  e  industriales,  etc.;  material  de 
ferrocarrlles ;  vinos  y  cervezas;  Ucores;  petr6leo  crudo  y  refinado;  harina  de 
trlgo  y  madera. 
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Los  artfculos  que  alcanzan  una  suma  mayor  en  la  lmportacl6n  son  los  tejidos 
de  algod6n  e  hilazas,  de  donde  se  saca  la  conclusion  de  que  las  f&bricas  de 
tejidos  que  se  montaran  en  el  pais  prosperarfan  forzosamente. 

De  los  puertos  guatemaltecos  el  m6s  importante  es  Puerto  Barrios,  que 
presenta  un  33  por  ciento.  Para  el  puerto  de  Champerico  corresponde  el  26 
por  ciento ;  para  el  de  Oc6s,  18  por  ciento ;  para  el  de  San  Jose,  17  por  ciento ; 
y  para  el  de  Livingston,  6  por  ciento.  Los  Puertos  del  Paclflco  representan  el 
68.69  por  ciento ;  y  los  del  Atldntico  el  38.18  por  ciento. 

El  dfa  en  que  hay  a  el  servicio  de  nayegaci6n  con  la  America  del  Sur,  nuevas 
relaciones  comerciales  y  morales  se  dllatar&n  en  los  horizontes  polfticos  y  co- 
merciales  de  Guatemala. 

dJMAS. 

Guatemala  tiene  climas  diferentes,  segtln  la  altltud  y  latitud  en  que  nos 
coloquemos.  En  pocas  horas  puede  el  hombre  pasar  del  cllma  tropical  de  San 
Jos6  al  clima  templado  y  verdaderamente  delicioso  de  la  ciudad  de  Guatemala, 
Quezaltenango,  la  Antigua  Guatemala,  etc. 

Sus  altitudes  varfan  desde  0  al  nivel  del  mar,  hasta  4,210  metros,  que  es 
la  que  corresponde  al  extinto  volcAn  de  Tajamulco  en  el  Departamento  de  San 
Marcos.  El  volc&n  Tacanft,  que  es  notable  por  ser  fronterlzo  con  la  Reptiblica 
de  Mexico,  y  por  la  batalla  empefiada  en  el  lugar  del  mismo  nombre,  durante 
la  revoluci6n  liberal  de  1871,  tiene  una  altitud  de  4,064  metros. 

Este  hermoso  pais  es  bafiado  por  dos  oc^anos  en  una  extensl6n  de  445  kil6me- 
tros,  correspondiendo  260  kll6metros  al  Oc^ano  Pacfflco,  y  185  al  Atlfintico. 

Guatemala  posee  en  sus  altiplanlcies  uno  de  los  mejores  climas  de  la  tierra; 
clima  bueno  por  su  suavidad,  regularidad  y  constancla.  En  estos  parajes  de 
cllma  suave,  las  temperaturas  median  siempre  entre  extremos  t4rmicos  modera- 
dos ;  esto  es,  sin  los  excesivos  calores  que  en  otras  partes  matan  de  insoladdn  y 
sin  los  intensos  frfos  que  toman  la  vida  dlflcil  y  cara  en  muchas  reglones  de 
la  tierra. 

El  clima  de  Guatemala  debe  dividlrse  en  clima  de  litoral  y  clima  de  mon- 
tafia.  El  clima  de  litoral  es  cldsicamente  tropical,  con  sus  medias  de  m&s  de 
25  grados  centfgrados,  as!  como  el  clima  de  montafia  es  templado  y  fresco,  con 
la  media  anual  de  14  a  18  grados  centfgrados.  Tanto  el  cllma  de  litoral  como 
el  de  montafia  presentan  siempre  en  Guatemala  una  amplitud  moderada, 
indicadora  de  su  regularidad  y  constancla. 

La  colocacidn  del  pais  entre  dos  oc^anos,  relativamente  poco  distantes  uno 
del  otro,  explica  tal  regularidad,  porque  los  mares  son  reguladores  de  los 
climas.  No  obstante  estar  el  pais  confinado  entre  dos  mares,  no  son  demasiadas 
las  lluvias,  segdn  se  desprende  de  los  interesantes  estudios  hechos  por  el  sabio 
Dr.  Carlos  Sapper.  La  tinica  explicaci6n  que  se  puede  dar  de  ese  fendmeno  es  la 
existencia  de  altas  montafias,  que  sirven  m^  o  menos  de  barreras  a  los  vientos 
cargados  de  humedad.  Las  grandes  altitudes  que  posee  el  pais  sirven  para 
mitigar  el  rigor  de  la  latitud,  dando  lugar  a  la  formaci6n  de  un  clima  verda- 
deramente agradable  y  benlgno. 

Guatemala  (la  capital),  la  Antigua  Guatemala,  Quezaltenango,  Solol&,  To- 
tonicapan,  Quiche,  Chimaltenango,  etc.,  son  lugares  de  cllma  verdaderamente 
delicioso,  adecuados  no  raramente  a  sanatorlos  y  a  estancias  de  verano  para 
los  palses  c&lidos  que  circundan  la  pr6spera  Rept&bllca. 

He  tenido  la  ventura  de  recorrer  reclentemente  casi  todo  el  pals,  y  traigo 
de  ml  viaje  una  impresi6n  que  durard  toda  ml  vida,  pues  Guatemala  es  uno  de 
los  m&s  bellos  y  mAs  deliclosos  pedazos  de  la  tierra. 

De  mi  reciente  viaje  a  este  bello  y  civilizado  pais,  en  afectuosa  vlslta  a  su 
llustre  Presidente,  el  Excmo.  Sr.  Licenclado  D.  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  me  ba 
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llamado  vlvamente  la  atencidn  un  mapa  en  reUeve,  de  la  Rept&blica,  mandado 
hacer  por  sn  actual  mandatario,  para  que  queden  bien  precisos,  delineados  y 
marcadoB  los  llmites  del  territorio  nacional,  de  manera  que  todo  cludadando 
guatemalteco  conociera  gr&ficamente  donde  empleza  y  donde  acaba  el  suelo  de 
su  patrla. 

ESste  Interesante  mapa  en  relieve  es  un  verdadero  monumento  erlgido  por  el 
Sr.  Estrada  Cabrera,  imperecederamente,  a  la  integridad  territorial  de 
Guatemala. 

montaHas  y  volcaives. 

Guatemala  es  la  tierra  de  los  volcanes.  Imponente  es  el  espectAculo  que  el 
forastero  contempla  desde  la  Antigua  Guatemala  y  desde  Bscuintla,  presen- 
ciando  tres  volcanes  que  se  perfllan  y  se  proyectan  sobre  el  zaflro  de  un  cielo 
rico  de  sol,  dejando  en  el  espfritu  del  observador  la  impresl6n  de  tres  inmensos 
gigantes  en  marcha.  Esos  volcanes  son:  El  Acatenango,  el  de  Fuego  y  el  de 
Agua. 

ru4  este  tUtimo  el  destructor  de  la  antigua  capital  de  Centro  AmMca,  que 
fu^  en  su  tiempo  una  de  las  m&s  bellas  metr6polis  coloniales,  como  dan  testi- 
monio  BUS  imponentes  edlflcios  y  monumentos  en  ruinas,  cuya  gran  belleza  ni 
el  tiempo  ni  los  cataclismos  ban  podldo  del  todo  destrufr. 

Bello  volc&n  el  de  Agua,  masa  c6nica  truncada,  de  admirable  regularidad,  que 
se  destaca  a  distancia  por  la  pureza  de  sus  Ifneas  geom^tricas,  como  una  gigan- 
tesca  pirAmide  natural,  en  el  ambiente  siempre  luminoso  de  este  pais  de  sol. 
Guatemala  tlene  volcanes  extintos,  volcanes  en  actividad  y  volcanes  en  forma- 
ci6n.  No  pocas  veces  los  habltantes  de  este  bello  y  eztraordinario  pais  ven 
crecer  inesperadamente  en  decenas  y  centenas  de  metres  sus  montafias,  empina- 
das  y  sacudidas  por  las  convulsiones  sfsmicas. 

Entre  los  volcanes  en  reciente  actividad  podemos  citar  el  de  Santa  Maria, 
en  el  Departamento  de  Quezaltenango,  de  3,500  metres  de  altura,  que  dos  veces 
visitamos;  el  cual,  silencloso  desde  tlemiXM  inmemoriales,  se  bizo  o£r  en  el 
terremoto  de  18  de  abrll  de  1902,  que  de]<3  en  rulnas  la  dudad  de  Quezalte- 
nango, la  segunda  de  la  Reptiblica  y  tambi^n  de  la  Am^ica  Central,  y  que  en 
la  erupcidn  posterior  8epult6  en  una  lluvia  de  cenizas  y  piedra  p6mez  mucbas 
propiedades  vallosas. 

El  celo,  la  energfa  y  la  laboriosidad  de  los  quezaltecos,  r&pidamente  re- 
edificaron  la  ciudad  destrufda,  haciendo  surgir  victoriosamente  de  entre 
las  masas  eruptivas  las  rlcas  y  grandes  baciendas  y  plantaciones  de  caf^,  para 
las  cuales  ban  sldo  un  abono  fecundo  las  cenizas  de  la  erupci6n. 

Los  Andes  atraviesan  la  Reptiblica  en  una  diagonal  N.O.-S.E.,  en  la  distancia 
media  de  16  leguas  del  Ocdano  Pacifico;  y  emlten  para  el  este,  como  ramales 
m&a  importantes,  los  de  las  Minas,  Santa  Cruz,  Cbawa,  Coksconili  y  Mered6n. 

Arrancad  un  pedazo  del  suelo  de  Java,  la  m6s  volc&nica  de  la  volcftnica 
Oceania  y  transportadlo  al  centro  del  continente  americano;  arrancad  otra 
porci6n  del  subsuelo  de  la  Mesopotamia,  asiento  del  parafso;  surcad  ese  suelo 
de  rios  inmensos  y  de  mansos  y  tranquilos  lagos ;  bordad  esas  tierras  por  una 
flora  virgen  como  antes  del  Diluvio  y  opulenta  como  la  del  Brasil,  y  tendrils 
una  idea  preclsa  de  la  encantadora  Guatemala. 

« 

HIDBOQIlAirfA. 

La  cuenca  bidrogr&fica  del  pals  presents  dos  fases:  la  meridional  que  lleva 
SOS  aguas  al  Oc^no  Pacifico  y  la  septentrional  que  las  lleva  a  los  golfos  de 
Honduras  y  de  Mexico. 
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Esta  lUtima  es  mAs  importante,  y  la  que  nos  ofrece  como  rios  navegables, 
el  sistema  del  grande  Usumacinta  que  desagua  en  el  Golfo  de  Mexico;  el 
Motagua,  de  arenas  de  oro ;  y  por  fin,  el  Polochic  que  desemboca  en  el  €rOlf o  de 
Honduras. 

El  Usumacinta  es  navegable  desde  las  cataratas  de  Tenoclque.  Su  afluente 
el  Rio  Negro,  y  el  Ghlzoy,  ban  dado  lugar,  por  su  gran  comerclo,  especialniente 
de  maderas,  a  la  reclente  formacidn  del  puerto  fluvial  de  Izc&n. 

El  Rio  Motagua  es  navegable  desde  GuaUn,  asl  como  el  Polochic  lo  ea  desde 
Panz<3s,  donde  los  alemanes  ban  construido  el  ferrocarrll  de  Verapaz  a  GualAn. 
En  materia  de  lagos,  Guatemala  y  Nicaragua  son  la  Suiza  de  la  America  Cen- 
tral. El  bellfsimo  lago  de  AtitUn,  en  el  Departamento  de  S0I0I&,  rodeado  de 
a  Ideas  y  pueblos  plntorescos  y  labor iosos,  habltados  casl  todos  ellos  por  Indies 
fuertes  y  trabajadores,  enmarcado  por  una  vegetacldn  ezuberante,  en  medio  de 
la  cual  extensos  y  buenos  eamlnos  dan  acceso  al  resto  del  pais,  ezcede  a  todo 
cuanto  de  m&s  bello  posee  la  encantadora  Suiza. 

El  lago  de  Amatltl&n,  en  el  Departamento  de  su  nombre,  y  por  cuya  orllla 
pasa  el  Ferrocarrll  Inter-Oce&nico,  cuya  conclusidn  debe  Guatemala  al  Presi- 
dente  Estrada  Cabrera,  es  una  de  las  m6s  grandes  bellezas  naturales  del  pal& 
De  sus  orillas  el^vanse  Incesantemente  densos  vapores  de  las  aguas  minerales 
termales  que  se  mezclan  con  las  aguas  potables  del  lago.  Bl  laudable  celo 
adminitrativo  del  actual  gobernante  de  Guatemala,  notando  la  carencla  de 
peces  de  gran  tamafio  en  esos  lagos,  bizo  establecer  viveros  de  plsdcultura  que 
ban  dado  espl4ndidos  resultados. 

El  m^  Importante  de  todos  los  lagos  es  sin  duda  el  de  Izabal,  en  el  DepBTtBL- 
mento  de  su  nombre,  que  desagua  por  el  Rio  Dulce  en  la  bahla  de  Amatique,  en 
el  €k>lfo  de  Honduras. 

Aprovecho  esta  oportunidad  para  rectlflcar  un  error  geogr&flco  ezlstente  en 
el  mapa  de  Paxke,  de  1880,  conslstente  en  llamar  golfo  de  Amatique  lo  que 
debe  ser  bahfa,  y  bahfa  de  Honduras  lo  que  debe  ser  golfo. 
El  lago  de  Izabal,  el  mejor  del  paiis,  e8t&  rodeado  de  regiones  feracfslmas. 
La  excursidn  por  el  Rio  Dulce  es  una  de  las  m&s  llndas  de  la  tlerra;  en 
ambas  m&rgenes — altlsimas — ^la  exuberante  y  lujuriosa  y^etaci6n  retrata  sus 
caprichos  sobre  el  ecfpejo  tranquilo  de  las  aguas. 

Grupos  de  pequefias  Islas,  entapetadas  de  alfombras  de  un  verde  esmeraldino, 
preceden  a  la  llegada  a  las  rulnas  del  hlstdrico  Castillo  de  San  Fernando, 
antiguo  presidio  colonial  y  centlneia  que  fu4  contra  las  invaslones  de  los 
piratas  del  golfo. 

No  cabe  duda  que  el  turismo  universal  har&,  con  el  tiempo,  de  esos  sltios 
maravillosos,  un  punto  obllgado  de  rendez-vous  mundlal,  que  no  envldiarft  los 
paseos  veneclanos  en  la  gdndola  tan  poetizada,  ni  las  serenatas  del  canal,  pues 
a  la  falta  de  la  suntuosidad  de  los  monumentales  palacios  de  mArmol  y  de  las 
tradiclonales  costumbres  de  la  capital  del  Adri&tlco,  tendr&  el  soberblo  aterdo- 
pelado  de  los  gradosos  palmares  y  de  las  flexibles  y  varladfsimas  lianas. 

El  Departamento  m&s  rlco  en  lagos  es  el  del  Pet^n,  que  podria  con  Justlda 
llamarse  la  regi6n  de  los  lagos  de  la  R^tiblica  de  Guatemala.  En  este  De- 
partamento se  pueden  contar  mds  de  veintlclnco  lagos. 

Es  esta  una  region  maravlUosa  y  rlqufslma,  de  bosques  inagotables  de 
maderas  preciosas  y  de  saelo  fertlllsimo,  capaz  de  nutrir  sin  esfuerzo  a  mlllares 
de  inmigrantes,  que  allf  encontrarfan  un  abrlgo  propiclo.  Cuando  un  dla  las 
riquezas  guatemaltecas  est^n  suficlentemente  conocldas  y  aprovechadas,  serft 
Guatemala  un  macroc^falo,  porque  el  Pet^n,  que  ya  es  cabeza  industrial  y 
agrfcola  del  pals,  se  desenvolver&  desproporclonadamente  con  respecto  a  las 
otras  partes  del  cuerpo  nadonal. 
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Oon  el  tiempo,  un  ferrocarril  UevarA  ineyitablemente  a  estas  regiones  la  nnAa 
intensa  y  fecunda  vida  modema. 

SITUACldR  Y  lilCITES. 

Guatemala  estd  comprendida  entre  las  latitudes  N.  13*  y  42'  y  17*  y  48',  y 
entre  las  longitudes  0  de  Grennwlch  88*  y  10'  y  92*  y  80'. 

El  pafs  estd  colocado  entre  M^lco,  que  le  queda  al  norte  y  al  oeste,  y  las 
Beptlbllcas  de  Honduras  y  Salvador,  que,  con  el  Oc4ano  Atldntlco,  le  quedan  al 
oeste,  bafi&ndola  el  Oc^no  Pacfflco  por  el  lado  del  sur. 

Hada  el  nordeste  de  la  Beptibllca  est6  la  colonla  Brlt&nlca  de  Bellce,  que 
es  un  pedazo  de  terrltorlo  de  Guatemala  ocupado  por  los  Ingleses;  tlerra  que 
ailn  no  desesperamos  volverA  a  Integrar  la  madre  patrla  en  future  no  remotow 
SI:  es  de  esperarse  que,  despuds  de  la  guerra  eur<^[)ea,  se  Inlcle  en  el  mundo 
una  4poca  de  reparaclones,  que  permitlr&  que  la  liberal  y  Justldera  Inglaterra 
devuelva  a  Guatemala,  mediante  las  indemnizaclones  debldas,  el  terrltorlo  que 
a  ^ta  pertenece  legltlmamente. 

Sus  Ifmltes  con  Mexico,  ya  perfectamente  demarcados,  comprenden  el  Rfo 
Suchlate,  que  desemboca  en  el  Paclflco  y  que  va  a  ser  atravesado  por  el  puente 
Internaclonal  del  Ferrocarril  Panamerlcano. 

Sus  llmltes  con  las  Beptlbllcas  del  Salvador  y  Honduras  son  marcados  por 
el  Rio  de  la  Paz,  que  desagua  tambldn  en  el  Paclflco,  y  por  el  Angulatu,  ademAs 
del  lago  de  Gulja,  las  montafias  del  Merenddn  y  Espfrltu  Santo,  y  finalmente 
la  desembocadura  del  Rfo  Motagua,  en  el  Golfo  de  Honduras  (Atl&ntlco). 

Sus  l^piltes  con  Belice,  Igualmente  blen  fljados,  estdn  marcados  en  el  sur  por 
el  Rfo  Sarstun,  navegable  desde  las  correderas  de  Gradas  a  Dlos,  y  que  desem- 
boca tambl6n  en  el  Golfo  de  Honduras. 

Por  equlvocacl6n  Inexplicable,  los  ingleses  llamaron  a  Belice  ''British  Hon- 
duras," lo  que  es  positivamente  una  Inexactltud  geogr^ca,  pues  el  referido 
terrltorlo  fu6  slempre  guatemalteco  y  nunca  hondurefio. 

La  poslci6n  estrat^lca  de  Guatemala  en  el  Nuevo  Mundo,  sus  riquezas 
naturales,  sua  perspectivas  de  engrandeclmlento  future  y  el  regimen  politico 
liberal  bajo  el  cual  se  halla,  tornan  ese  eztraordinarlo  pais  en  uno  de  los 
mds  interesantes  del  continente,  y  hacia  61  debe  volverse  la  atencldn  de  los 
estadistas  de  America. 

IL 

UNA    LETXNDA    mofOENA. 

America,  la  Atl&ntida  segdn  el  pensamiento  de  Plat6n,  es  uno  de  los  mfis 
bellos  y  vastos  contlnentes  del  planeta. 

Los  pueblos  aborfgenes  que  ban  habitado  este  gran  pedazo  privlleglado  del 
mundo,  ban  formado  para  61  una  tradicl6n  que  encierra  su  mayor  y  mAs 
merecida  gloria. 

No  hay  hoy  qulen  ignore  que,  al  ser  descublerta  America,  se  ha  encontrado 
aquf  una  notable  civilizaci6n  local,  como  la  de  los  aztecas  en  Mexico,  la  de 
los  incas  en  el  Pert!,  la  de  los  araucanos  en  Chile  y  la  de  los  carafbas  en  el 
Brasil.    Estos  tUtlmos  fueron  los  mejores  navegantes  de  su  tiempo. 

El  sabio  Bescherelle,  tratando  de  la  materia,  dice  con  toda  Justida  que  en 
la  6poca  de  la  conqulsta  europea,  una  inmensa  dvillzad6n  se  extendfa  por  el 
suelo  de  las  Americas. 

Mexico  y  Perd,  aflrma  61  eran  doe  grandes  focos  de  luz.  Un  gobiemo  regular 
y  perfectamente  organizado,  un  desenvolvimiento  grandioso  en  arquitectura* 
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una  habilidad  notable  en  la  escultura  y  en  la  pintura,  nocionea  astrondmicas 
elevadaa,  una  industria  adelantada  y  nn  cnlto  pomposo  y  hasta  magnfflm, 
caracterizaban  loa  grandes  imperios — el  de  los  aztecaa  en  Mexico  y  ^  de  los 
quichuaa  en  el  Pertl. 

BUos  poeefan  templos,  palacios,  fortalezas,  puentes,  canales  de  irrlgaci6n  y 
caminos  gigantescos  al  travte  de  los  Andes,  nno  de  los  cuales  era  de  500 
leguas  de  exten8l6n. 

Gomo  estos  indlos  eran  los  kachiquelles,  de  Guatemala,  que  ban  constrofdo 
la  ciudad  de  Tecpanguatemala,  que  era  su  capital  y  la  sede  pomposa  de  su 
Qobiemo. 

Entre  aquellos  aborfgenes  se  encontraban  ya  el  papel,  las  cartas  geogrftficas, 
asf  como  pianos  de  catastro,  farmaclas,  armas,  cer&mica,  boteles,  mercados 
ptLblicos  y  hasta  objetos  de  arte  fino,  por  ejemplo,  mosaicos  con  plnturas  que 
no  eran  inferiores,  segdn  Bescherelle,  a  los  mejores  de  nuestros  dfas. 

Bl  Brasil  ha  sido  habitado  por  aborfgenes  como  los  omaguas,  que  eran 
grandes  comerdantes  y  nayegantes,  que  fueron  duefios  del  estuario  ama£6nlco, 
y  a  los  cuales  el  ilustre  Balbl  apellidd  "los  Fenidos  del  Nuevo  Mundo;**  y 
los  carafbas,  que  fueron  intr^pldos  guerreros  como  los  araucanos  de  Chile. 
Estos  tUtimos  han  resistldo  a  los  mejores  ej^rcltos  espafioles  y  chilenos  durante 
m&s  de  dos  slglos. 

En  ml  viaje  por  el  Perti  me  ha  contado  una  hermosa  quichua,  en  frase 
espafiola  lac6nica  y  confusa,  mezdada  de  cuando  en  cuando  de  algunas  pala- 
bras  del  idioma  de  su  raza,  la  siguiente  interesante  leyenda,  que  ella  oyera  de 
la  boca  de  una  anciana  de  su  pals  y  que  yo  he  conseguido  reconstrulr,  oomo 
el  naturallsta  que  reune  los  huesos  dlspersos  y  recompone  el  esqueleta  de  nn 
mylodon,  coevo  del  diluvio.  Yo  era  como  esos  lectores  de  Jeroglfficoe  que  recons- 
truyen  y  traducen,  con  sfmbolos  dlspersos  y  apagados,  todo  la  historla  de  una 
6poca. 

He  aqui  la  delidosa  leyenda: 

"Cuando  los  blancos,  decfa  la  hermosa  quichua,  hideron  la  guerra  en  las 
tierras  que  est&n  antes  de  M^ico  (Guatemala,  ciertamente),  la  hlja  del  B^  i 

del  pais  apasion6se  por  un  capit&n  bianco  a  quien  habia  ido  a  salvar  de  la  derrota 
y  de  la  muerte,  en  la  hora  en  que  su  pueblo,  compuesto  de  mucha  gente,  debfa 
atacarlo.  i 

"  Poco  antes  de  salir  la  luna,  contlnuaba  la  quichua,  la  princesa  Uegd  a  la 
ruca  del  '  Hijo  de  Dios '  y  le  dijo  que  viniera  con  ella,  que  lo  cargarfa  en  sus  , 

brazos,  lo  conducirfa  por  camino  seguro  y  le  darfa  presentes  valiosos.  j 

"Cuando  ella  asf  deda,  la  luna  empez6  a  salir;  y  tantos  hombres  como 
estrellas  en  el  clelo,  han  atacado  al  pueblo  de  su  amado,  que  parti<3  ligero  ' 

como  la  flecha,  dejdndola  sola  y  prisionera  en  su  propla  ruca. 

"La  princesa,  eludiendo  la  vigilancia  de  sus  centlnelas,  huyd  y  corri6 
campo  afuera  en  medio  de  la  noche,  hasta  predpitarse  en  un  despefiadero, 
de  donde  nunca  mds  yolvi6.** 

Al  contarme  este  dellcado  episodio,  la  hermosa  quichua  tenia  hdmedos  los 
grandes  ojos — rasgados  en  forma  de  almendra ;  ojos  ilumlnados  por  una  mirada 
mansa  y  compasiva  como  la  de  las  llamas  de  su  pais;  y  su  cuerpecito  pareda 
oscilar  como  la  hoja  espalmada  de  una  pequefia  palmera  del  Amazonas,  cuando 
la  sacude  la  brisa. 

De  lo  referldo  se  ve  que  son  innatos  los  sentimientos  delicados  en  Id  mujer, 
y  que  tan  to  los  experiments  la  blanca  caucdsica  de  cabellos  de  oro  como  moneda 
nueva,  como  la  salvaje  de  espalda  morena  y  de  cabellos  negros  como  el  ala 
del  Cuervo. 

La  America  Central,  que  infelizmente  tampoco  conocemos,  es  uno  de  los 
pedazos  mds  hermosos  y  mds  ricos  de  nuestro  continente,  y  formada  por  una 
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especie  de  istmo  que  se  extlende  del  8*"  al  17^  de  latltnd  norte,  en  una  exten- 
Bidn  de  1,500  kildmetros. 

Es  una  porcl6n  Intermediarla  de  tierra  entre  las  dos  Americas,  entre  las 
cuales  se  extlende  como  un  puente  de  oro. 

Ella  estA  constltufda  por  clnco  Reptibllcas  independientes  y  cultas,  siendo 
Guatemala  la  mayor,  la  m&s  rlca  y  la  m&s  poblada. 

El  suelo  y  el  subsnelo  de  Guatemala,  son  de  una  rlqueza  y  exuberancla 
prodlglosas.  Es  sabldo  que  produce  abundantemente  todos  los  cereales,  y 
uno  de  los  mejores  caf^  del  mundo.  Sus  rlquezas  mlnerales  son  enormes; 
produce  oro,  plata,  hierro,  plomo,  mercurlo,  etc.  Y  son  bien  conocidos  los 
m&rmoles,  los  jaspes,  las  sulfataras  de  Guatemala.  Su  suelo  es  feracfslmo, 
y  de  ^1  extraen  sus  habltantes  todos  los  productos  nobles :  caf^,  cacao,  caQa  de 
azdcar,  tabaco,  algoddn,  goma,  etc.,  y  en  sus  costas  no  es  raro  sean  pescados 
las  perlas  y  los  corales. 

LA  CAPITAL  DE  GUATEMALA. 

Su  capital,  la  ciudad  de  Guatemala,  que  es,  por  su  belleza,  poblacldn  y 
cultura,  la  metr6poll  de  la  America  Central,  fu^  fundada  el  1**  de  enero  de 
1776  por  el  Mariscal  de  Oampo  Don  Martfn  de  Mayorga,  poco  mfts  de  dos 
alios  despu^  del  terremoto  de  Santa  Marta,  que  destruy6  la  antigua  capital 
el  29  de  Julio  de  1778. 

Bjlla  est&  sltuada  en  el  bellfslmo  valle  llamado  de  la  Ermita  de  la  Virgen, 
y  ha  conseguido  un  gran  desarrollo  debido  a  sus  vfas  de- comunicacidn,  que 
la  ponen  en  contacto  directo  con  Mexico  y  con  los  EiStados  Unidos  de  Norte 
Am^ica,  y  principalmente  a  la  dulzura  y  suavidad  de  su  clima,  que  es  uno 
de  los  mejores  de  la  tierra. 

El  actual  mandatario  de  Guatemala  ha  sabldo  embellecer,  cultivar  y  mejorar 
8u  ciudad,  que  es  tan  culta  y  tan  hermosa  como  cualquier  ciudad  europea. 

OTROS    NtJCLEOS   DE  P0BLACI6n. 

Los  principales  ntScleos  de  poblaci6n  de  la  Repdblica  son : 

En  el  centro:  Guatemala,  capital  del  Departamento  y  de  la  Reptlblica, 
a  1,480  metros  sobre  el  nivel  del  mar,  y  con  150,000  habltantes:  Antigua 
Guatemala,  capital  del  Departamento  de  Sacatep^uez,  a  1,635  metros  sobre 
el  nivel  del  mar  y  con  15,000  habltantes ;  Ghimaltenango,  cabecera  del  Departa- 
mento del  mismo  nombre,  a  1,651  metros  sobre  el  nivel  del  mar,  con  7,000 
habltantes. 

En  el  Sur:  Amatltlfin,  cabecera  del  Departamento  de  su  nombre,  a  1,295 
metros  sobre  el  nivel  del  mar  y  con  12,800  habltantes;  Escuintla,  cabecera 
del  Departamento  de  su  nombre,  a  884  metros  sobre  el  nivel  del  mar  y  con 
15,000  habltantes;  Guajinicuilapa,  cabecera  del  Departamento  de  Santa  Rosa, 
a  989  metros  sobre  el  nivel  del  mar,  y  con  5,000  habltantes. 

En  el  Occidente:  SololA,  cabecera  del  Departamento  de  su  nombre,  a  2,145 
metros  sobre  el  nivel  del  mar,  y  con  12,000  habltantes;  Totonicap&n,  cabecera 
del  Departamento  de  su  nombre,  a  2,429  metros  sobre  el  nivel  del  mar  y  con 
40,000  habltantes;  Quezaltenango,  cabecera  del  Departamento  de  su  nombre, 
a  2,262  metros  sobre  el  nivel  del  mar,  y  con  45,000  habltantes;  Mazatenango, 
cabecera  del  Departamento  de  Suchitep^quez,  a  834  metros  sobre  el  nivel  del 
mar,  y  con  12,900  habltantes;  Retalhuleu,  cabecera  del  Departamento  de  su 
nombre,  a  298  metros  sobre  el  nivel  del  mar,  y  con  20,000  habltantes;  San 
Marcos,  cabecera  del  Departamento  de  su  nombre.  a  2,200  metros  sobre  el  nivel 
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del  mar,  y  con  12,000  habitantes;  Huehuetenango,  cabecera  del  Departamento 
de  8U  nombre,  a  2,170  metros  sobre  el  nlvel  del  mar,  y  con  17,000  haiiitantes. 

En  el  norte:  Qulch^,  cabecera  del  Departamento  de  su  nombre,  a  1,690 
metros  sobre  el  nivel  del  mar  y  con  20,000  habitantes;  Salam&,  cabecera  d^ 
Departamento  de  Baja  Yerapaz,  a  871  metros  sobre  el  nlvel  del  mar  y  con 
16,000  habitantes ;  Cobdn,  cabecera  del  Departamento  de  Alta  Yerapaz,  a  1,234 
metros  sobre  el  nlvel  del  mar  y  con  40,000  habitantes;  Flores,  cabecera  del 
Departamento  del  Pet^n,  a  147  metros  sobre  el  nivel  del  mar  y  con  4,000  habi- 
tantes; Levingston,  cabecera  del  Departamento  de  Izabal,  a  14  metros  sobre 
el  nlvel  del  mar  y  con  5,000  habitantes  (es  puerto  del  Atl&ntico). 

En  el  oriente:  Zacapa,  cabecera  del  Departamento  de  sn  nombre,  a  165 
metros  sobre  el  nlvel  del  mar  y  con  22,000  habitantes;  Chiqulmula,  cabecera 
del  Departamento  de  su  nombre,  a  379  metros  sobre  el  nlvel  del  mar  y  con 
25,000  habitantes;  Jalapa,  cabecera  del  Departamento  de  su  nombre,  a  1.470 
metros  sobre  el  nivel  del  mar  y  con  28,000  habitantes ;  Jucbiapa,  cabecera  del 
Departamento  de  su  nombre,  a  868  metros  sobre  el  nivel  del  mar  y  con  14,000 
habitantes ;  Progreso,  cabecera  del  Departamento  de  su  nombre,  al  nivel  d^  mar 
y  con  5,000  habitantes. 

Hay  varios  nt&deos  de  menor  importancia,  como  San  Pedro  de  SacatQ[>^uei 
en  el  Departamento  de  San  Marcos,  con  16,000 ;  Ghiantla,  en  el  Departamento  de 
Huehuetenango  con  13,000  habitantes. 

La  gran  mayorfa  de  los  nticleos  de  poblacl6n  est&n  ubicados  en  bellas  ald- 
planicies,  a  muchos  centenares  de  metros  sobre  el  nivel  del  mar,  poseyendo  per 
esta  raz<5n  un  clima  verdaderamente  suave,  compatible  con  la  vida  del  europeo, 
que  en  41  ya  no  encuentra  los  hielos  del  invlerno  ni  los  abrasadores  calores  del 
verano  de  su  patrla. 

Guatemala  es  uno  de  los  pocos  palses  de  America  que  por  su  presupuesto  coo 
superdvit  mantiene  un  perfecto  equlllbrio  fiscaL 

El  caf^  flgura  con  una  clfra  superior  a  $12,000,000  oro. 

En  estos  momentos  Guatemala  progresa  considerablemente,  teniendo  sus 
presupuestos  acrecentados  por  el  aumento  de  la  produccidn. 

El  pais  estd  atravesado  por  ferrocarriles,  entre  los  cuales  hay  uno  que  liga 
dos  mares,  ponlendo  a  Guatemala  en  fddl  comunicaci6n  con  el  Yiejo  y  el 
Nuevo  Mundo.  Sus  latlfundios  ban  sido  transformados  en  numerosas  pequeiias 
propiedades.  La  Justicla  estd  bien  distribufda,  y  el  orden  pdbllco  en  todas 
partes  asegurado. 

Las  hlst6ricas  e  inmensas  haciendas  que  se  llaman  San  Jerdnimo  y  Las 
Monjas,  que  por  su  extensidn  podrfan  formar  mds  de  un  municlpio  y  que  eran 
improductivas,  ahora  estdn  dividldas  en  numerosas  pequefias  propiedades,  que 
contribuyen  a  aumentar  la  fortuna  pdblica  y  aun  a  mejorar  la  fortuna  par- 
ticular. 

Para  caracterizarse  la  actual  Administracidn  de  Guatemala,  bastard  recordar 
que  ella  divldid  los  latlfundios,  que  tanto.han  contribufdo  para  empobrecer  a 
Espafia,  transformdndolos  en  pequefias  propiedades  como  las  que  tanto  han 
contribufdo  a  enriquecer  a  Francia. 

El  sentimiento  patri6tico  vibra  intensamente  en  el  corazdn  de  los  guate- 
maltecos.  Su  historia  polftica  estd  llena  de  actos  de  civismo,  de  entre  los 
cuales  destacamos  los  practicados  por  Miguel  Garcia  Granados  y  Justo  Rufino 
Barrios  en  la  memorable  Jornada  de  1871  en  favor  de  la  Reforma  Ldberal,  y 
el  de  Lisandro  Anleu,  sacrlficado  en  defensa  del  Jefe  de  la  Nacidn. 

El  largo  perfodo  de  paz  de  que  disfruta  Guatemala,  debldo  principalmente  al 
prestiglo  personal  de  su  actual  Presidente,  el  Sr.  Estrada  Cabrera,  ha  permiUdo 
al  pais  rehabilitar  sus  fuerzas,  reconstitufr  sus  energfas  y  caminar  con  paso 
seguro  y  flrme  por  la  via  del  progreso. 
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Auguro  a  ese  bello,  extraordinario  pals,  que  es  habitado  por  nno  de  los  m&s 
vlriles  pueblos  de  America,  grandes  destinos  y  un  puesto  de  honor  en  nueetro 
Gontlnente. 

III. 

Guatemala  es  uno  de  los  palses  del  continente  que  gosa  de  mayor  estabilidad 
polltica  y  adminlstrativa  y  de  orden  sociaL 

Rlge  al  EiStado  una  constitucldn  ampliamente  liberal  que,  con  ligeras 
variantes,  es  la  que  fu6  promulgada  en  1879  por  la  Administraci6n  Liberal 
de  Justo  Ruflno  Barrios. 

Esa  Magna  Carta  fu6  el  producto  de  una  brillante  lucha  parlamentaria 
de  los  partidos  politicos,  que  pusieron  a  contribuci<3n  el  saber  de  sus  grandes 
eruditos  y  el  talento  de  sus  m&s  notables  oradores. 

Es  por  esta  raz6n  por  lo  que  el  estatuto  fundamental  de  Guatemala  encierra 
loe  mfis  bellos  principios  de  Democracia  y  Libertad:  independiencia  de 
poderes,  prensa  libre,  libertad  de  palabra,  de  opiniones,  de  aBociaci6n  y  cultos^ 
inviolabilidad  de  la  propiedad,  de  la  correspondencia,  proscripci6n  mon&stica^ 
ensellanza  obllgatorla  y  laica,  responsabilidad  funclonal  piiblica,  reglamentacl6D 
en  el  empleo  de  los  fondos  ptibllcos,  etc 

La  mA»  importante  reforma  traXda  por  la  experiencia  de  los  alios,  fu6  la 
derogaci6n  del  artlculo  66,  que  prohibfa  le  reeleccidn  presidenclal.  Eminentes 
oradores  y  publicistas  mexicanos  y  guatemaltecos,  llevaron  al  &nlmo  de  loa 
legisladores,  reunidos  en  Asamblea  Oonstituyente,  la  conyicci6n  de  la  necesidad 
de  romper  los  estrechos  moldes  restrictivos  que  informaban  el  referido  artlculo,. 
substituytodolo  por  m&s  amplio  criterio,  de  manera  de  dejar  a  los  pueblos 
el  deredho  de  prorrogar  su  conflanza  en  los  hombres  que  de  ella  se  hayaD 
hecho  acreodores  con  el  m&s  incontrovertible  de  los  testlmnios :  el  de  los  hechos.. 
Realmente,  no  se  debe  mudar  por  lo  que  puede  ser  bueno,  lo  que  de  hecho  ya 
lo  es. 

E2n  acatamiento  a  la  referida  reforma  y  a  la  soberana  voluntad  de  la 
Naci6n,  debe  Guatemala  la  feliz  circunstancia  de  conserrar  al  frente  de  sus> 
destinos  al  Bxmo.  Sr.  Lie.  D.  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  a  quien  debe  el  pais 
las  grandes  ventajas  de  la  estabilidad  adminlstrativa  y  el  orden  social  de  que 
goza. 

El  Gobiemo  de  Guatemala,  como  el  de  los  dem&s  palses  de  America,  es 
republicano,  representatlvo,  slendo  particularmente  unitario  y  unicamarlsta. 

Actisase,  con  palpable  falta  de  raz6n,  de  central izador  al  Poder  Piiblico, 
porque  la  iniluencia  adminlstrativa  Uega  a  todos  los  &mbitos  del  pais.  Es 
precisamente  esa  centralizaci6n  la  causante  de  la  estabilidad  polftica  y  del 
mantenimiento  del  orden  social  de  que  gozan  los  guatemaltecos.  Comp&rese 
el  largo  perfodo  de  paz  y  de  progreso  de  que  ha  disfrutado  y  disfruta  Guate- 
mala, con  los  innumerables  y  rulnosos  valvenes  polfticos  de  otros  palses, 
donde  gabinetes,  goblernos  y  revoluciones  se  suceden  como  los  meses. 

La  vida  de  las  naciones  es  como  la  de  los  Indivlduos,  en  la  cual  la  c^lula 
se  renueva,  permaneciendo,  sin  embargo,  intactos  los  centros  motores,  que 
generan  la  actlvidad  y  la  fuerza. 

La  din&mica  org&nica  es  como  la  de  las  naciones.  Y  nunca  fu6  m&s  cierta 
esta  verdad  que  ahora,  con  la  prodigiosa  rapldez  de  las  comunicaciones,  que 
permiten  al  Poder  Pdblico  estar  al  mismo  tiempo  en  todas  partes,  reallzando 
la  ubicuidad,  que  fu^  ut6pica  para  los  dioses,  pero  que  va  slendo  poslble  para, 
los  hombres. 

Esta  verdad  rev^lase  clara  y  bellamente  en  el  caso  de  Guatemala,  porque 
la  flgura  conspicua  que  rige  sus  destinos,  ha  sabido  elevar  al  maximum  las 
ventajas  de  un  sistema  que,  bueno  en  si,  en  sus  manos  se  ha  tornado  in- 
comparable. 
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Guatemala  estuvo  a  un  paso  de  la  disoluci6n  y  de  la  anarquia  el  8  de  febrero 
de  1898,  al  desaparecer  por  violencia  homicida  el  Presldente  de  la  ReptU>lica, 
D.  Jos4  Marfa  Reyna  Barrios. 

^Y  quite  fu6  sino  el  Bzmo.  Sr.  Bstrada  Cabrera  el  que  salv^  a  la  Nacidn 
en  tan  crfticos  momentos? 

Con  la  Constitucl6n  en  una  de  las  manos,  la  bandera  de  la  Patria  en  la 
otra,  €1  supo  imponer  silenclo  a  las  ambiclones  desencadenadas  como  un  to- 
rrentoso  mar  de  fango,  restableciendo  s61idamente  la  legalidad. 

En  aquella  coyuntura  hist6rica,  el  Poder  Pdblico  era  una  herencia  de  Ale- 
jandro y  una  tilnica  de  Nessus. 

Las  flnanzas  eran  espectros,  las  malas  pasiones  rugfan  como  fleraa;  las 
amblciones  inmoderadas  chispeaban  como  rayos;  las  conspiraciones  y  las  trai- 
clones  sucedfanse,  y  la  anarquia  era  como  una  impetuosa  alta  marea  que 
amenazaba  ahogar  a  la  sociedad  a  cada  momento. 

;  CuAnta  dosis  de  prudencia,  de  tlno  y  de  acierto,  no  se  necesitarfa  para 
que  la  maquinaria  administrativa  no  se  parallzara  por  absoluta  carenda  de 
recursos  de  toda  especiel 

Fu^  el  conjunto  de  estas  cualidades  el  que  pudo  llevar  adelante  y  sin  interrup- 
ci6n,  a  trav^s  de  dificultades  y  oposiciones  sin  cuenta,  el  warden  sociaL  Pre- 
cis&base  de  un  manantial  inagotable  de  energias  y  de  una  suma  infinita  de 
resistencia  para  veneer,  para  veneer,  si,  porque  la  victoria  era  el  lema  que 
encerraba  en  aquellos  momentos  hIst6ricos  la  salvacidn  ptlblica. 

Fellzmente,  la  corriente  de  salud  y  de  vida  se  abri6  camino,  y,  a  pesar  de 
todo,  la  paz  se  mantuvo  a  todo  trance. 

La  penuria  econ6mica  no  fu^  obst&culo  bastante  para  impedir  la  realixaci6n 
del  suefio  acarieiado  durante  largos  afios,  del  Ferrocarril  Inter-Oce&nioo,  que 
se  torn6  en  una  bella  realidad,  ni  tampoco  para  que  el  poder  ptiblico  Impuslese 
el  debido  respeto  a  la  soberanfa  naclonal,  revelando  el  Jefe  de  la  Naci6n  en 
aquellos  momentos  todas  sus  dotes  de  estadista. 

La  penuria  econ6mica  no  fu6  tampoco  obst&culo  para  que  la  reforma  de  It 
instruccl6n  de  la  nlfiez  viniese  a  satisfacer  una  imperiosa  necesidad  desde 
largo  tiempo  reclamada  por  el  pais.  Desde  entonces,  la  instruccidn  empez6  a 
propagarse,  no  solamente  dentro  de  los  limitados  moldes  del  doctorado,  sino 
aun  invadiendo  todos  los  ramos  de  la  actividad  humana. 

Se  ha  puesto  a  un  lado  el  antiguo  preconcepto  de  considerarse  poco  honroso 
el  ejerclcio  de  las  artes  liberales,  que  ban  comenzado  a  ocupar  en  cada  escuela 
pr^ctica  el  debido  lugar. 

Desde  entonces,  el  libro  y  el  martillo  ban  confratemizado  como  un  simbolo 
de  bienestar  social. 

S61o  conozco  en  America  un  becho  que  pueda  ser  comparado  a  la  obra  magna 
del  actual  Magistrado  Supremo  de  Guatemala:  es  el  del  grande  Don  Pedro  II 
del  Brasil,  que  tom6  el  Gobierno  de  su  patria,  encontr&ndola  asolada  por  las 
guerras  y  revoluciones,  y  que  en  pocos  afios  pudo  paciflcar  a  la  Nacidn,  en- 
camin&ndola  hacia  el  progreso  y  engrandecitedola  a  tal  punto,  que,  m&s  de  una 
vez,  tuvo  el  Brasil  la  alta  honra  de  elevar  el  concurso  de  sus  energfas  mate* 
riales  y  su  prestigio  moral,  en  beneficio  de  paises  amigos,  defendlendo  su  paz 
interna  y  su  soberanfa  nacional. 

En  la  polftica  continental,  el  eminente  repdblico  guatemalteco  ha  desempefiado 
un  importante  papel,  que  no  es  tiempo  adn  de  divulgar,  y  que  la  historia  de  los 
paises  de  Centro  America,  de  Mexico  y  de  los  Bstados  Unidos  de  America  del 
Norte,  sabrdn  un  dia  serenamente  relatar. 

La  palabra  es  la  trompeta  divulgadora  de  los  grandes  hechos.  E<lla  trans- 
flgura  e  Inspira  a  los  hombres;  eleva  y  engrandece  los  ideales;  fortalece  el 
car&cter ;  refina  los  sentimientos  y  relempla  las  energias  y  la  voluntad. 
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La  palabra  es  la  grande  revolacionaria  y  la  gran  vencedora  de  la  tierra. 
La  mayor  reTolucidn  de  que  hay  noticla  en  la  historia  de  la  humanidad,  la 
desencadend  Cristo  con  cnatro  palabras  apenas: 

"  t  Amaos  unos  a  otros  ! " 

El  saber  querer,  es  la  nota  m&s  sallente  del  car&cter  de  este  grande  estadista, 
que  aspira,  oomo  el  mejor  suefio  de  su  vida  polftica,  a  la  amlstad  estrecha 
entre  todos  los  pafses  de  Am^lea. 

Nada  hay  como  la  voluntad  para  impeler  a  los  hombres  a  realizar  sua 
aspiradones,  por  grandes  y  dif fcUes  que  ellas  puedan  ser. 

La  voluntad  es  como  torrente  que  abre  camlno  por  todas  partes  y  que, 
cnando  estd  detenlda  por  la  esclavitud  de  los  dlques,  sobrepuja  las  barreras, 
vence  murallas  y  se  precipita  como  cascada. 

B2s  la  voluntad  la  que  remueve  las  montafias  a  paladas,  que  abre  los  istmoe, 
poniendo  en  comunlcacldn  a  los  mares,  y  que  ensefia  al  hombre  el  camino  de  la 
Gloria,  si,  de  la  Gloria,  porque  la  voluntad  es  el  incansable  obrero  que  dmenta 
el  pedestal  de  todas  las  estatuas. 

S4ame  permitido,  al  concluir  este  modesto  trabajo  sobre  Guatemala,  dedicado 
a  la  obra  meritorla  de  su  actual  Presidente,  compararlo— reoordando  su  gran 
labor  realizada  dentro  y  fuera  de  su  pais  a  fuerza  de  veneer  obst&culos — 
a  esos  pefiascos  de  roca  macixa,  perdidos  en  la  inmensldad  de  los  mares,  contra 
los  cuales  las  olas  envisten,  pero  que  no  arrastran. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  heard  with  very  great  pleasure  and  in- 
struction this  valuable  review  of  the  institutions  and  resources  of  one 
of  our  sister  Bepublics.  I  am  sure  I  voice  the  desires  of  all  present 
when  I  express  the  hope  that  our  distinguished  visitor,  His  Excellency 
the  ambassador  from  Guatemala,  will  comment  briefly  upon  what  we 
have  heard. 

Sefior  Mendez.  As  we  have  not  very  much  time  to-day  to  speak,  I 
will  only  express  my  deep  appreciation  and  say  that  I  kindly  thank 
you  and  the  distinguished  doctor,  who  has  been  so  good  as  to  read  his 
paper — ^a  very  interesting  document. 

Mr.  BoTELHo.  I  am  very  appreciative  of  the  gentleman's  kind 
words,  and  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  two  more  papers  remaining  yet  to  be 
presented  by  authors  who  are  present — one  by  Dr.  Don  Federico 
Vel&zquez  and  the  other  one  by  Mr.  Lawson  Purdy.  We  shall  be 
very  happy  to  hear  now  from  Dr.  Vel&zquez. 


PUNTOS  DE  VISTA  RBLATIYOS  AL  DESARROLLO  INDUSTRIAL  T 
COMERCIAL  DE  LA  REPtyBLICA  DOMINICANA 

Por  PBDERIOO  VELAZQUBZ,  H. 

EX'Enviado  Extraordinario  y  MinUtro  Plenipotenoiario  de  la  Rep^blica  Domini' 

cana  en  Esiados  Unidos. 

Bl  volumen  comerclal  de  la  BeptibUca  Domlnicana  durante  loa  dies  tUtlmoa 
afioB  ha  8ido  el  slgniente :  1905,  $9,632,926 ;  1906,  $10,609^09 ;  1907,  $12,830,686 ; 
1908,  $14,883,870;  1909,  $18,189,010;  1910,  $17,883,209;  1911,  $18,149,985;  1912» 
$21,070,478 ;  1913,  $19.368.947 ;  1914,  $17,155339. 

Antes  de  1906  la  sltuacldn  del  comerclo  y  de  la  renta  pdblica — de  todo  lo 
econdmlco — era  desastrosa,  porque  todos  los  factores  sociales,  tanto  los  polfticos 
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como  los  econdmicos,  hablan  perdido  el  equilibrio  que  da  la  aoomodaddn  den- 
tfflca  de  eaos  ftictores. 

Gomenzada  a  regalarlzar  en  1905  la  sltoaddn  econdmica,  ae  hlzo  posible  la 
Inmediata  regularlzaddn  de  la  politica,  y  el  resultado  obtenldo  fa6  nn  gradoal 
7  persev^umte  aumento  del  yolumen  oomercial,  tanto  en  la  expoitacidn  oomo 
en  la  Importaddn,  aumento  que  no  tuvo  otra  intermpddn  que  la  aufrlda  en 
1909,  con  reladdn  al  afio  anterior,  deblda  prlndiMiUnente  a  la  merma  de 
algunos  de  nuestros  produdXMS  de  exportaddn,  comblnada  con  la  refonna  de  la 
tarlfa  arancelaria,  que  mantuvo  durante  algunoe  meeea  en  la  Incarttdumbre 
a  nuestros  comerdantes.  Bl  creclmlento  durd  baata  el  afio  1912.  BSse  afio, 
aunque  polftlcamente  malo,  se  deataca  como  el  punto  eoondmico  culmlnante  &A 
pafa,  porque  el  Impulso  productor  redbldo  en  Iob  afios  anterlores  y,  sobre  todo^ 
en  1911,  prevalecld  sobre  las  dlflcultades  emanadaa  de  la  guerra  dTil  que  ae 
Inldd  en  laa  postrimerfaa  de  dlcho  afio.  Ese  impulao,  debilitado  ya  en  19IS, 
did  motiivo  &  una  reducddn,  tanto  en  los  valores  exportadoe  como  en  lo8  inn 
portadofl.  Bn  1914  empezd  &  renacer  el  vigor  productivo  y  nuestras  ezpor- 
tadonea  excedieron  a  laa  de  1918,  aunque  sin  alcansar  todavia  el  volumen  de 
las  de  1912;  p^o  a  consecuenda  dd  cambio  brusco  de  mercados  a  que  di6 
motiivo  la  guerra  europea,  asf  como  al  angustloso  pesimismo  que  insi^raba  la 
situaddn  polUica  del  pais,  las  importadones,  esto  es,  los  consumos  de  articulos 
cxtranjeros,  continuaron  redud^ndoae. 

El  heredero  forzoso  del  comerdo  perdido  por  Buropa  durante  su  bdico  con- 
flicto  tenia  que  ser  los  Estados  Unidos  de  America  ya  que  no  sdlo  dispone  dd 
capital  necesario,  slno  que  fabrlca  los  mismos  productos  industriales  que  acoe- 
tumbramos  importar  del  Antiguo  Ck>ntinente.  Productores  nosotros  de  varias 
de  las  materias  primas  que  ellos  neoesitan,  era  natural  que  ae  constituyesen 
en  mercado  de  dichas  materias  primas  y  nos  comprasen  la  mayor  parte  de  los 
artlculos  que  antes  nos  compraba  Buropa. 

El  porcentaje  de  lo  que  nos  compraron  los  Estados  Unidos  del  total  de 
nuestra  exportaddn,  desde  1905  hasta  1918,  ha  osdlado,  mAs  o  menos,  entre 
cerca  de  un  50%  y  algo  mfts  de  un  60%,  con  excepcidn  del  afio  1910,  que  fu6 
todavia  algo  mayor,  mlentras  que  en  1914  ese  porcentale  aaoendld  ft  81.91%, 
y  en  el  primer  semestre  de  1915  ft  88.04.  Bn  cambio,  d  de  Alemania,  que 
hasta  d  mismo  afio  se  mantuvo  muchas  veoes  por  encima  de  un  20%,  en  1914 
bajd  ft  7.19  y  en  el  primer  semestre  de  1915  ha  desapareddo  por  completo. 
Inglaterra,  que  hasta  1918  nos  compraba  hasta  algo  mfts  de  un  2%,  en  1914 
sdlo  reallzd  operaciones  de  esa  dase  en  una  proporddn  de  0.95%,  y  Franda 
que  se  mantenfa  casi  siempre  muy  por  endma  de  un  9%  hasta  1913,  rebajd 
en  1914  a  2.59%. 

Pero  el  aumento  que  de  ahora  en  adelante  haga  el  comerdo  inter-americano 
ha  de  ser,  por  fuerza,  muy  pequefio,  pues  aunque  los  Estados  Unidos  Uegaren 
a  monopolizar,  por  ventajosos  m^todos  comerdales,  todo  nuestro  actual  volumen 
de  compras  y  de  ventas,  esas  compras  y  esas  ventas  se  mantendrftn  por  largo 
tiempo  en  la  capaddad  que  ahora  tienen  si  no  se  adopta  un  procedimlento 
que,  aumentando  la  actual  producddn,  capadte  al  pueblo  dominicano  para 
adquirir  anualmente  mayor  suma  de  artlculos  extranjeros  destlnados  al  consumo 
interior. 

Fiarlo  todo  a  la  legislacidn  de  unos  y  otros  paises  seria  casi  ineficaz.  La 
legisladdn  es  ttil  para  regular  las  actlvidades  que  ban  nacido  ya  o  que  se 
encuentran  en  pleno  progreso;  pero  esa  eficada  es  mucho  menor  si  de  lo 
que  tratan  las  nuevas  leyes  es  de  origlnar  lo  que  todavia  no  hay,  de  deepertar 
inlcia<-*vas,  de  encauzar  nuevas  energfas,  de  construir,  en  fin. 

Lo  que  se  necesita,  prindpaimente,  es  que  los  interesados  hagan  concurrir 
su  voluntad,  su  inidativa,  su  energfa,  al  fin  que  se  busca.    El  fomento  de 
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la  producci6n  dominicana,  base  de  las  operadones  comerclales  que  pueda 
desarrollar  el  pafis,  no  se  pnede  reallzar  mientras  la  inteligencia  y  el  capital, 
obrando  de  mancomt&n,  no  remneyan  los  obsUlculos  actuales;  y  esa  remoddn 
no  se  lograr&  slno  cooperando  en  una  mlsma  direccI6n  ambos  pueblos. 

La  Reptlblica  Dominlcana  dispone  de  tierras  f^rtiles  para  mnltiplicar  ez- 
traordlnarlamente  su  producci6n  actiiaL  Pero  ello  no  se  puede  lograr  con 
simples  prMicas  y  ni  oAa  con  buenas  leyes.  El  obstAculo  lo  constitnyen,  en 
primer  t^rmlno,  la  escasez  de  capital  y  la  carencia  de  buenas  vfas  de  comuni- 
cacidn  desde  casi  todo  el  Interior  hasta  los  puertos.  Mientras  el  capital  ez- 
tranjero  no  emprenda  una  obra  sabia,  que  a  la  vez  ser&  para  €1  lucrativa,  de 
cooperacidn,  que  establezca  instltuciones  de  cr^ito  agrfcola  y  construya  vfas 
que  permitan  establecer  en  las  regiones  mediterr&neas  grandes  cultlvos,  el 
creclmiento  tendr&  la  desesperante  lentitud  que  afectan  todos  los  credmientos 
vegetativos,  ya  sean  demogrAficos,  ya  sean  econdmicos.  Una  gran  potenda 
podrd  absorber  todo  nuestro  comercio  con  mutuas  ventajas;  pero  si  el  pueblo 
de  esa  gran  potenda  no  coopera  con  nosotros  sembrando  el  pais  de  factores  de 
desarrollo  agrfcola,  el  comercio  no  ezceder&  apredablemente  del  volumen  que 
actualmente  tiene,  porque  no  es  Mta  de  voluntad  para  el  desarrollo  lo  que 
aliora  nos  aqueja,  sine  falta  de  medioe  x>ara  realizarlo. 

Hay  un  encadenamiento  inevitable  entre  el  estado  econ6mico  y  el  estado 
politico  de  cada  pais.  La  polftica  influye  poderosamente  en  la  marcha  econ6mica 
de  la  regi6n;  pero  la  economla  influye  dedsivamente  en  la  delineacl6n  de 
la  polftica.  Dondequiera  que  se  produce  el  bienestar  econ6mlco,  el  bfenestar 
politico  surge,  al  parecer,  sin  esfuerzo,  como  un  florecimiento  espontdneo  de 
las  nuevas  circunstanclas  econdmlcas  creadas. 

For  eso  al  referirme  a  las  diflcultades  con  que  tropleza  actualmente  el 
desarrollo  del  comercio  del  pafs  no  hago  bincapl4  en  las  polfticas.  Gonsidero 
que  aumentando  el  capital  y  el  trabajo  y,  por  lo  mismo,  el  comerdo  del  pafs, 
los  nuevos  intereses  creados  buscarftn  en  la  Rept&blica  mfts  flrme  centre  de 
gravedad  y  los  actuales  errores  polfticos  perder&n  su  eflcada  y  desaparecer&n 
completamente. 

Mi  conclusi6n  es  que  si  el  capital  extranjero  coopera  con  el  pueblo  dominicano 
estableciendo  Institutes  de  crMito  y  construyendo  vfas  de  comunicaci6n  del 
interior  a  los  puertos,  la  produccidn  dominicana  se  multiplicar&  en  pocos  afios 
y  el  comerdo  aumentar&  en  la  mlsma  proporci6n. 

The  Chaikman.  I  myself  must  express  personal  regret  that  the 
pressure  of  time  compels  us  to  limit  Mr.  Purdy's  time  in  the  presen- 
tation of  his  paper,  which  contains  the  views  on  public  taxation 
of  a  man  who  now  occupies  an  administrative  office  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  tax  law.  Without  any  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  con- 
ditions that  exist  in  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  I  feel  quite 
safe  in  predicting  that  they  are  now  facing,  or  will  soon  face,  the 
same  problems  in  the  enactment  and  administration  of  systems  of 
taxation  through  which  we  are  now  passing.  It  is  a  happy  circum- 
stance that  we  have  Mr.  Purdy  with  us.  I  take  pleasure  in  introduc- 
ing Mr.  Lawson  Purdy,  who  presents  a  paper  on  the  ^* Assessment 
of  real  estate." 

Mr.  PuBDT.  I  have  prepared  a  paper  which  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  read  in  full,  because  it  was  written  with  the  purpose  of  affording 
gentlemen  from  Central  and  South  America  who  are  interested  in 
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the  possible  extension  of  taxes  upon  real  property  the  advantage 
of  American  experience,  if  it  might  be  of  advantage  to  them.  It 
is  my  belief  that  in  the  near  future,  more  and  more,  in  South  and 
Central  America  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  turn  toward  a  similar 
form  of  taxation  to  that  which  to-day  furnishes  a  large  part  of  the 
local  revenue  of  all  the  United  States. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  not  developed  that  system  to  its  per- 
fection by  any  means.  In  some  States  a  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  certain  directions,  while  in  other  States  the  progress  has 
been  made  in  other  directions.  Some  of  our  States  have  developed 
a  central  power  of  control,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  uniform  and  equitable  assessment  of  real  estate.  In  other 
States,  notably  in  my  own,  we  have  developed  a  reasonably  perfect 
system  of  local  assessments  in  large  cities.  That  I  have  attempted 
to  describe  in  my  paper  for  the  benefit  of  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
American  system  and  have  advocated  a  system  of  centralized  con- 
trol which  applies  equally  to  the  States  of  the  American  Union  as 
it  does  to  the  States  of  Central  and  South  America  which  have 
adopted  our  systems. 

THE  ASSESSMENT  OF  REAL  ESTATE. 

By  LAWSON  PURDY. 
President  Board  of  Taw  Commis9i(fnert  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  American  system  of  taxing  real  estate  has  been  developed  for  over  100 
years  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  yields  ordinarily  considerably 
more  than  half  of  all  local  revenue.  There  is  practically  no  demand  for  Its 
abolition.  Methods  of  assessment  have  been  greatly  improved  in  recent  years 
and  agitation  and  discussion  of  the  subject  are  wholly  concerned  with  the 
improvement  of  administration  or  the  increase  of  the  tax  on  land.  The  gen- 
eral plan  of  taxing  land  on  its  capital  value  seems  firmly  established  for  aU 
time. 

WHAT  THE  SEAL  ESTATE  TAX  IS. 

In  England  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  taxes  on  real  estate  are  nearly 
always  based  on  actual  or  hypothetical  rent  or  on  some  arbitrary  measure, 
while  in  the  United  States  the  tax  is  based  on  the  capital  value  of  the  property, 
whether  used  or  not.  The  appraisal  or  valuation  is  called  the  "assessment** 
The  law  directs  that  real  estate  shall  be  assessed  at  its  market  value.  Various 
phrases  are  employed  to  define  market  value,  as  fair  cash  value,  full  value,  the 
sum  for  which  the  property  would  be  appraised  in  payment  of  a  just  d^t  from  a 
solvent  debtor,  or  the  sum  for  which  the  property  could  be  sold  under  ordinary 
circumstances. 

All  real  estate  is  assessed  at  frequent  intervals,  preferably  annually.  The 
land  is  assessed,  whether  used  or  not,  at  its  market  value.  Buildings  and  other 
improvements  are  assessed  at  the  amount  which  they  add  to  the  value  of  the 
land,  which  may  be  far  less  than  cost  of  reproduction  and  can  never  be  more 
except  in  rare  cases.    The  income  may  often  be  the  best  evidence  of  value,  but 
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there  may  be  great  value  and  equally  high  assessment  when  the  Income  is 
small.  The  amount  of  the  tax  is  determined  annually  by  the  needs  of  the 
local  government.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  the  tax  rate  varies  from  year  to  year. 
The  amount  of  revenue  to  be  raised  is  divided  by  the  total  assessed  value  and 
the  result  is  the  tax  rate. 

THE  ASSESSMENT. 

Officials  who  make  the  assessment  are  called  assessors.  The  art  of  assessing 
demands  character,  ability,  and  experience.  Assessors  should  be  appointed  as 
the  result  of  competitive  examination.  They  should  engage  in  no  other  busi- 
ness, should  be  discharged  only  for  inefficiency  or  neglect  of  duty,  and  should 
be  paid  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  competent  men.  In  each  dty  there 
should  be  a  director  of  assessments  to  supervise  the  assessors.  The  territory 
outside  cities  should  be  divided  into  districts  of  such  size  as  to  require  at  least 
three  assessors,  who  would  be  supervised  by  a  director.  The  State  or  Province 
should  have  a  director  with  power  to  supervise  and  control  the  assessment 
throughout  his  Jurisdiction.  He  should  have  power  to  order  a  reassessment, 
if  necessary,  and  even  to  malce  a  new  assessment  through  his  own  deputies  or 
agents. 

In  each  city  and  district  a  board  must  be  constituted  to  hear  and  act  on 
complaints  of  overassessment  The  director  of  the  city  or  district  should  be 
a  member  of  the  board,  in  order  that  changes  may  be  harmonious  and  he  may 
better  direct  the  next  assessment. 

METHODS  OF  ASSESSMENT. 

To  accomplish  the  best  results  there  should  be  maps  showing  each  separately 
assessed  parcel  of  real  estate,  and  each  parcel  should  be  described  by  numbers 
referring  to  the  map.  The  tax  should  be  a  lien  on  the  land  itself,  so  that  pay- 
ment may  be  enforced  by  a  sale  of  the  land  without  any  personal  proceeding 
against  the  owner. 

The  valuation  should  be  standardized  by  the  use  of  land-value  maps.  These 
maps  do  not  show  the  separate  parcels.  Upon  these  maps  should  be  set  down 
on  every  side  of  every  block  in  a  city  the  unit  value  per  front  foot  for  lots 
of  standard  size,  and  in  the  country  in  like  manner  should  be  set  down  the 
value  per  acre.  These  maps  should  be  open  to  public  inspection  at  all  times 
and,  if  practicable,  should  be  published.  The  value  of  the  land  of  each  parcel 
of  real  estate  is  derived  from  the  units  of  value,  proper  allowance  being  made 
for  an  increased  value  due  to  corners  of  streets  and  extra  depth  of  lots  and 
for  decreased  value  due  to  small  size,  short  depth,  or  bad  topography,  such  as 
rock  or  marsh. 

A  description  of  the  methods  in  use  in  the  city  of  New  York  may  furnish 
useful  illustrations  of  organization,  tax  mai)S,  land-value  maps,  and  rules  for 
the  valuation  of  land  and  buildings. 

THE  ASSESSMENT  OF   REAL   ESTATE  IN   THE   CITY   OF   NEW   YOBK. 

The  head  of  the  department  of  taxes  and  assessments  is  a  board  of  seven 
commissioners,  appointed  by  the  mayor,  who  hold  office  at  his  pleasure.  The 
board  of  tax  commissioners  act  as  a  board  of  review  of  assessments.  Any 
person  aggrieved  by  the  assessment  of  real  estate  may  make  application  in 
writing  to  the  board  of  tax  commissioners  to  have  the  assessment  reduced. 

Assessments  are  made  by  deputy  tax  commissioners.  The  deputy  tax  commis- 
sioners are  appointed  by  the  board  of  tax  commissioners  from  a  civil-service 
eligible  list  prepared  by  the  municipal  civil-service  commission  after  examina- 
tion of  applicants  for  the  position.  Examinations  are  generally  held  about 
once  in  four  years.    The  questions  are  of  such  character  as  to  ^minate  about 
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half  the  applicants.  No  one  unfamiliar  with  methods  of  real  estate  appraisal 
can  successfully  pass  the  examination.  Deputy  tax  commissioners  may  only 
be  dismissed  from  the  department  for  cause  by  the  board  of  tax  conunissioners 
and  only  after  a  hearing  has  been  afforded  them  to  explain  the  charges  made 
against  them.  When  appointed  a  deputy  tax  commissioner  is  paid  $2,400  a 
year.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  departm^it,  when  the  appropriation  is  sufficient 
to  advance  the  salaries  of  deputy  tax  commissioners  $150  every  two  years  so 
long  as  their  work  is  satisfactory  until  they  have  reached  a  salary  of  $8,000  a 
year;  thereafter  they  may  be  increased  to  $3,250  or  $3,500;  generally,  how- 
ever, only  after  a  very  long  term  of  service. 

For  the  assessment  of  real  estate  the  board  of  tax  commissioners  divides 
the  city  into  districts  of  appropriate  size  and  assigns  a  deputy  tax  commis- 
sioner to  each  district;  each  deputy  so  assigned  is  assisted  by  a  clerk.  The 
districts  vary  in  size  and  number  of  s^arate  parcels  of  real  estate  to  be 
assessed  in  accordance  with  the  difficulty  of  the  work  and  the  number  of 
parcels.  Where  values  are  very  high,  as  in  Manhattan,  districts  are  smaller 
in  area  and  have  a  smaller  number  of  parcels  than  where  the  values  are  lower. 
Where  the  area  Is  very  great,  again  the  number  of  parcels  must  be  reduced. 
For  1914  the  city  was  divided  as  follows : 
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The  deputy  tax  commissioners  are  engaged  throughout  the  year  in  studying 
the  districts  to  which  they  are  assigned  and  preserving  memoranda  of  all  evi- 
dences of  value  they  can  obtain.  The  assessment  period  fixed  by  law  is 
from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  1st  of  October.  On  the  1st  of  April  each  deputy 
tax  commissioner  assigned  to  a  district  commences  his  field  work  and  makes 
his  first  entry  in  his  field  book  on  that  day.  The  field  book  is  the  deputy's 
notebook  and  is  arranged  so  that  he  may  have  before  him  the  assessments  for 
previous  years  and  the  land  values  for  two  years.  The  width  of  the 
page  of  the  field  book  is  15f  inches  and  its  length  Is  19}  inches.  The  field  book 
contains  columns  and  headings  as  follows : 
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During  the  next  few  days  the  deputy  usually  traverses  his  district,  so  that  he 
may  have  the  general  conditions  and  changes  since  the  last  year  in  his  mind. 
His  first  duty  is  to  study  the  land  values  and  determine  from  the  evidence  in 
his  possession  where  the  land-value  units  must  be  changed.  As  he  reaches 
conclusions  concerning  appropriate  land-value  units  he  commences  to  prepare 
his  land-value  maps. 

LAND-VALUE  HAPS. 

The  land-value  maps  are  so  prepared  as  to  show  on  every  side  of  every 
block  the  value  per  front  foot  of  lots  of  standard  size  and  lying  normally  with 
reference  to  the  grade  of  the  street.  In  the  suburban  sections  of  the  city, 
where  the  separate  parcels  are  som times  of  several  acres  in  extent  and  are  un- 
platted, the  unit  placed  upon  the  maps  represents  the  value  per  acre.  The 
standard  size  of  lots  in  Manhattan,  The  Bronx,  and  Richmond  is  25  by  100, 
and  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens  20  by  100.  Throughout  the  city  the  standard 
depth  is  100  feet,  and  the  units  always  have  reference  to  the  depth  of  100  feet. 
If  a  lot  is  below  grade  and  worth  less  than  the  unit  would  indicate,  the  unit 
nevertheless  represents  the  value  that  the  lot  would  have  if  it  were  on  grade. 
The  same  statement  is  true  if  there  should  be  so  much  rock  on  a  lot  that  its 
actual  value  is  greatly  depreciated  below  the  unit  On  some  streets  the  lots 
may  all  be  shorter  than  100  feet  or  deeper ;  nevertheless  the  unit  represents  the 
value  that  the  lots  would  have  if  exactly  100  feet  deep.  Some  blocks  are  so 
short  that  the  value  of  every  foot  of  land  is  influenced  by  proximity  to  a  corner ; 
nevertheless,  the  unit  represents  the  value  that  a  lot  would  have  at  that  loca- 
tion uninfluenced  by  proximity  to  a  corner.  When  the  units  are  thus  properly 
determined,  every  unit  is  comparable  with  every  other  unit,  because  peculiari- 
ties of  depth,  topography,  and  proximity  to  corners  are  eliminated  and  all  units 
are  reduced  to  the  same  standard. 

When  the  value  of  any  particular  lot  is  determined,  proper  account  is  taken 
of  depth,  topography,  and  proximity  to  a  corner ;  also  weight  is  given  to  varia- 
tions from  standard  size.  If  a  lot  is  but  50  feet  deep,  its  value  would  ordinarily 
be  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  value  that  it  would  have  if  100  feet  deep,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rule  in  common  use  known  as  the  Hoffman-Neill  rule.  This 
rule  assigns  a  certain  proportion  of  value  of  a  lot  100  feet  deep  to  every 
depth  less  than  100  feet.  Neither  this  rule,  however,  nor  any  other  is  re- 
garded as  controlling  upon  the  Judgment  of  the  deputy.  In  one  section  of  the 
city  a  lot  50  feet  deep  may  be  worth  more  than  two- thirds  the  value  of  a 
standard  lot  and  in  other  sections  it  may  be  worth  less.  The  rule  is  valuable 
as  furnishing  a  guide  to  the  commonly  accepted  proportions  of  value.  If  a 
lot  is  more  than  100  feet  in  depth  its  value  is  computed,  and  the  Judgment  of 
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the  deputy  is  guided  by  similar  rules.    One  such  rule  assigns  the  following  pro- 
portions of  value  to  greater  depths : 

In  addition  to 
value  of  lot  of 
standard  fllae 
(percent). 

For  the  first  25  feet  beyond  100  feet 9 

For  the  second  25  feet  beyond  100  feet 8 

For  the  third  25  feet  beyond  100  feet 7 

For  the  fourth  25  feet  beyond  100  feet 6 

If  the  lot  under  consideration  has  rock  upon  it,  its  value  is  reduced  by  some 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  rock  removal.  In  some  cases  there  may  be  sufficient 
demand  for  rock  to  render  it  probable  that  the  owner  of  the  lot  could  procure 
the  removal  of  the  rock  for  less  than  the  cost  of  removal.  In  some  cases  the 
cost  of  rock  removal  would  be  greater  than  the  value  of  a  standard  lot  at  grade; 
In  such  a  case  it  does  not  follow  that  the  lot  has  no  market  value,  but  its  value 
is  much  less  than  the  value  of  a  lot  at  grade. 

If  a  lot  is  so  much  below  grade  as  to  require  filling,  its  value  is  ordinarily 
depreciated  by  the  cost  of  filling  it,  but  it  may  be  so  situated  that  Its  value  is 
actually  greater  than  that  of  a  lot  at  grade,  because  payment  may  be  obtained 
for  the  privilege  of  using  the  lot  as  a  dumping  place. 

The  question  of  the  extent  to  which  a  lot  may  be  d^reclated  in  value  by 
being  above  or  below  grade  must  be  considered  with  reference  to  all  the  sur- 
rounding conditions.  The  unit,  however,  always  represents  the  value  that  a 
lot  would  have  if  it  lay  normally  with  reference  to  the  grade  of  the  street 

When  a  lot  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  two  intersecting  streets  its  value  is 
greater  than  when  it  is  at  some  distance  from  the  comer.  The  appreciation  due 
to  its  corner  position  varies  in  accordance  with  the  relative  value  of  the  inter- 
secting streets  and  the  character  of  the  neighborhood.  In  a  suburban  section, 
where  the  appropriate  development  is  by  the  erection  of  detached  houses,  the 
appreciation  because  of  corner  position  may  not  be  more  than  25  per  cent  for 
a  lot  25  by  100 ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  lot  is  at  the  corner  of  two  streets, 
both  of  which  are  good  retail  shopping  streets,  the  increment  of  value  of  a  lot 
25  by  100  may  be  more  than  200  per  cent  over  the  value  of  an  adjacent  interior 
lot.  The  appropriate  increment  of  value  due  to  corner  position  must  be  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  actual  earning  power  and  consequent  selling  value 
of  corner  lots  in  the  particular  section.  The  distance'  from  a  corner  to  which 
the  influence  upon  value  of  proximity  to  the  corner  extends  depends  upon  the 
character  of  development  appropriate  for  the  neighborhood.  Where  a  lot  100 
feet  square  is  the  appropriate  size  for  a  building  the  corner  influence  extends  to 
the  whole  100  feet ;  on  the  other  hand,  where  a  vacant  plat  100  feet  square  at  a 
corner  would  be  improved  with  four  or  more  buildings,  the  corner  influence  ex- 
tends no  farther  than  the  width  of  the  first  lot. 

Where  the  appropriate  improvement  of  a  section  demands  lots  of  standard 
size,  a  lot  of  greater  width  than  standard  size  has  no  more  relative  value  than 
a  lot  of  standard  size;  but  where  the  appropriate  building  for  tliat  section 
requires  a  plat  of  greater  width  the  larger  plat  has  a  greater  relative  value  than 
the  standard  lot.  In  such  cases  an  appropriate  addition  must  be  made  to  the 
value  above  that  indicated  by  the  unit,  according  to  the  size  of  the  particular 
lot  to  be  valued.  In  a  tenement-house  section  in  Manhattan  a  lot  37^  feet  wide 
is  worth  relatively  more  than  a  lot  25  feet  wide,  because  a  tenement  house  under 
the  law  can  not  profitably  be  built  on  a  lot  25  feet  wide,  whereas  an  economical 
tenement  house  can  be  erected  on  a  lot  87^  feet  wide.  In  a  territory  suitable 
for  lofts  a  lot  50  feet  wide  is  worth  more  than  twice  as  much  as  a  lot  25  feet 
wide,  and  generally  a  lot  100  feet  wide  would  be  worth  more  than  twlc<»  as 
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mueh  as  a  lot  50  feet  wide.  The  appropriate  Increase  for  plottage  must  be  ««n- 
sidered  with  reference  to  the  actnal  conditions  prevailing  In  the  section  where 
the  lot  Is  sltnated.  An  addition  for  plottage  may  be  as  great  as  20  per  cent  or 
even  more.  Ck>nyersely,  If  an  appropriate  Improvement  can  not  be  erected  on 
a  lot  less  than  26  feet  In  width  a  reduction  must  be  made  below  the  value  which 
would  be  produced  by  the  unit,  varying  with  the  degree  of  depreciation  due  to 
the  unusable  character  of  the  land  In  question. 

When  from  all  the  evidence  In  his  possession  a  deputy  has  determined  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  the  unit  values  throughout  his  district,  It  Is  his  duty  to  pre- 
pare his  land-value  maps  and  submit  them  to  the  deputy  In  charge  of  the 
borough  on  or  before  August  1  for  transmission  to  the  surveyor.  Draftsmen  In 
the  surveyor's  bureau  prepare  fair  copies  of  the  maps  sent  in  by  the  deputies, 
when  they  are  sent  to  the  supervisor  of  the  dty  record.  The  supervisor  of  the 
city  record  Is  the  official  In  charge  of  the  printing  department  of  the  city.  He 
procures  the  publication  of  the  land-value  maps  in  a  book  9  Inches  by  14  Inches 
in  size  and  containing  142  plates.  The  supervisor  causes  to  be  printed  500 
copies  of  the  land-value  maps  for  the  use  of  the  department,  and  delivers  the 
plates  upon  the  order  of  the  tax  department  to  the  real  estate  publication  known 
as  the  Record  and  Guide.  The  tax  department  has  an  arrangement  with  the 
publishers  of  the  Record  and  Guide,  by  which  they  print  sufficient  copies  of 
the  land-value  maps  to  deliver  one  copy  to  each  of  their  subscribers  free  of 
charge,  and  to  supply  the  demand  for  maps  by  others  at  the  rate  of  $2  a  copy. 
The  purpose  of  the  arrangement  with  the  Record  and  Guide  Is  the  widest  pos- 
sible distribution  of  the  maps  to  those  most  interested,  in  order  that  the  great- 
est publicity  may  be  given  to  the  unit  values  fixed  by  the  deputy  tax  com- 
missioners. 

The  Record  and  Guide  distributes  the  land-value  maps  to  Its  subscribers  about 
October  1,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  for  use  by  taxpayers  and  others  during 
the  grievance  period. 

TAX   MAPS  AND  LOT  VALUATION. 

When  the  deputies  have  determined  their  land-value  units,  their  next  duty 
is  to  compute  the  value  of  every  lot  as  shown  upon  the  tax  maps.  The  tax 
maps  show  the  dimensions  of  every  parcel  of  land  in  the  city.  The  parcels  are 
numbered  by  the  use  of  three  or  more  numbers.  In  Manhattan,  The  Bronx,  and 
Brooklyn  the  territory  is  all  divided  into  sections  numbered  from  1  up.  There 
are  8  sections  in  Manhattan,  10  sections  in  The  Bronx,  and  26  sections  In  Brook- 
lyn. The  territory  is  further  divided  into  blocks  numbered  consecutively  from 
1  up.  E2ach  block  is  bounded  by  streets  or  such  permanent  boundaries  as  water- 
ways. The  blocks  are  ordinarily  200  by  800  feet  and  may  contain  more  than 
one  plot  of  land  entirely  surrounded  by  streets.  Within  each  block  the  lots  are 
numbered  consecutively,  commencing  at  the  lower  left-hand  comer  looking 
north.  The  numbers  run  In  order  east,  north,  west,  and  south  to  the  place  of 
beginning.  A  lot  is  described  as  lot  1,  block  1,  section  1.  Such  designation  im- 
ports into  the  assessment  roll  the  description,  dimensions,  area,  and  location 
shown  on  the  tax  maps  and  on  the  annual  record  of  assessed  valuations. 

BTTILDINaS  AND  OTHXB  IHFBOVEMKNTS. 

It  iB  the  duty  of  the  deputies  throughout  the  year  to  enter  in  their  field  books 
a  record  of  all  new  buildings  obtained  from  the  superintendent  of  buildings  of 
each  borough,  also  the  record  of  alterations  for  which  plans  are  filed  with  the 
superintendent  of  buildings.  The  estimated  cost  of  new  buildings  or  of  altera- 
tions is  filed  with  the  superintendent  and  reported  to  the  department,  and  is 
used  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  Its  value  Is  little  more  than  an  indication  of 
the  approximate  character  of  the  building  or  alteration. 
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When  the  deputy  considers  the  value  of  buildings  he  must  take  into  aoconnt 
the  depreciation  of  old  buildings  by  age  and  obsolescence  which  may  have  taken 
place  since  his  last  assessment  In  valuing  new  buildings  he  must  rely  largely 
upon  the  approximate  cost  of  reproduction  of  such  buildings.  The  knowledge 
of  the  cost  of  r^roduction  is  gained  by  the  study  of  the  actual  cost  of  produc- 
ing certain  particular  buildings  and  from  estimates  of  cost  obtained  frmn 
builders,  architects,  and  others.  The  deputies  are  guided  by  the  use  of  factors 
of  value.  The  factors  used  by  the  department  are  ordinarily  the  value  per 
square  foot  of  floor  space  instead  of  the  value  per  cubic  foot  of  contents.  In 
the  case  of  some  of  the  most  costly  buildings  both  factors  are  used.  Ordinarily, 
however,  buildings  of  the  same  type  differ  but  little  the  one  from  the  other 
in  height  of  floors  and  in  arrangement.  The  factor  per  square  foot  of  floor 
surface  is  more  easily  determined  and  is  found  to  be  a  reliable  mode  of  com- 
parison. It  is  obvious  that  a  standard  unit  must  be  employed  in  order  that 
buildings  of  different  size  may  be  comimred  readily. 

The  use  of  a  factor  enables  the  deputies  and  conmiissioners  to  compare  one 
building  with  any  other  immediately  without  any  further  computation;  for 
example,  a  loft  building  50  feet  wide,  90  feet  deep,  and  10  stories  high  contains 
45,000  square  feet  of  floor  area.  A  good  loft  building  can  be  erected  for  $2JS0 
per  square  foot,  and  the  cost  of  a  loft  building  of  this  slse  would  be  $112,500. 
If  it  became  desirable  to  compare  this  loft  building  with  another  which  was  75 
feet  wide  and  85  feet  deep,  it  would  be  impossible  to  compare  the  total  value 
of  each  without  reducing  them  to  a  common  unit  If  it  were  found  that  that 
latter  building  was  assessed  at  $2.75  and  the  former  at  $2.50  per  square  fbot, 
it  would  be  possible  to  make  comparison  at  once.  The  deputies  are  required 
to  set  down  in  their  fleld  books  the  factor  of  value  of  all  buildings  in  order  that 
comparisons  may  readily  be  made. 

BEPOBTS. 

Commencing  June  1  each  deputy  is  required  to  report  weekly  until  S^tem- 
ber  10,  except  during  his  vacation  period,  the  changes  in  the  assessed  value  of 
every  lot,  together  with  the  aggregate  increase  and  the  aggregate  decrease  for 
the  week.  Examiners  check  these  increases  for  new  buildings  with  the  list 
of  new  buildings  obtained  from  the  superintendents  of  buildings.  The  ex- 
aminers also  check  all  changes  of  over  $1,000  for  the  attention  of  the  deputy 
in  charge.  The  aggregate  of  the  increases  and  of  the  decreases  for  the  season 
as  reported  weekly  are  computed  after  the  last  report,  and  the  total  increase 
must  agree  with  the  aggregate  of  the  weekly  increases,  and  the  total  decrease 
must  agree  with  the  aggregate  of  the  weekly  decreases  as  reported. 

Before  the  Ist  of  October  the  annual  record  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  real 
estate  must  be  completed,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  it  is  opened  to  public 
inspection.    The  annual  record  contains  columns  and  headings  as  follows : 


Aimual  record  of  assessed  viUuation  of 
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The  width  of  the  page  of  the  annaal  record  is  17i  inches  and  the  page  is  21 
inches  long. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  deputies  to  examine  all  properties  which  have  thereto- 
f6re  been  exempted  from  taxation  with  reference  to  changes  of  ownership  or 
condition  which  may  render  such  property  taxable.  They  are  required  to 
make  a  report  of  all  exempt  properties  by  classes^  of  which  there  are  about  57. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  d^uties  and  their  clerks  to  count  all  buildings  and  to 
report  the  number  of  buildings  in  each  of  the  10  classes  scheduled  in  the  an- 
nual report 

FUBUGATION  OF  ASSESSMENTS  AND  OF  EXEMPT  FBOPEBTT. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  deputy  tax  commissioners  and  their  clerks  to  prepare 
the  copy  for  the  annual  publication  of  the  assessments  of  real  estate.  This 
publication  is  made  in  May  by  the  board  of  city  record.  It  is  published  as 
supplements  to  the  city  record,  one  supplement  for  each  section  or  ward.  In 
the  entire  city  there  are  about  48  such  supplements.  The  publication  is  a  copy 
of  the  annual  record  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate,  omitting  only 
the  sise  of  the  house  and  the  number  of  houses  on  the  lot  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  deputy  and  his  clerk  to  read  and  correct  the  proof  of  this  publication. 

The  deputies  and  thetr  clerks  have  the  further  duty  in  July  and  August  of 
preparing  the  copy  for  the  publication  of  the  description  and  valuation  of  all 
property  exempted  from  taxation.  They  must  prepare  the  copy  and  read  and 
revise  the  proof  for  this  publication. 

FUBuc  iNSPBcnoir  or  the  annual  beoobd. 

During  the  month  of  October  and  the  first  half  of  November  the  annual 
record  is  open  for  public  inspection,  and  during  that  time  persons  may  make 
application  in  writing  for  the  reduction  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  any  parc^ 
in  which  they  are  interested.  During  this  time  the  deputies  attend  at  the 
counter  on  which  the  books  are  displayed  and  answer  questions  by  taxpayers 
concerning  assessed  values.  They  are  expected  to  explain  the  mode  by  which 
the  assessed  value  of  any  property  was  reached,  exhibiting  the  unit  of  land 
value  and  the  method  of  computing  the  value  of  a  particular  lot,  the  factor  of 
value  used  for  the  building,  and  any  other  information  in  their  possession 
which  the  taxpayer  may  request  In  many  cases  where  assessments  have  been 
increased  the  explanation  furnished  to  the  taxpayer  by  the  deputy  satisfies 
the  taxpayer  that  his  assessment  is  not  in  excess  of  the  market  value  of  the 
property  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  assessment  of  other  property  in  the 
neighborhood.  If  the  taxpayer  \b  not  satisfied  and  desires  to  appeal  to  the 
commissioners  he  is  given  a  blank  which  contains  appropriate  questions  to  be 
answered  concerning  the  charact^  and  value  of  the  property.    When  such 
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applications  are  filed  they  are  recorded  by  the  deputy  in  charge  of  the  borong^ 
and  delivered  to  the  deputy  who  made  the  assessment,  with  Instmctions  to 
revisit  the  property  and  report  in  writing  on  the  back  of  the  application  the 
facts  concerning  the  property  and  appropriate  answers  to  the  criticisms  or 
objections  made  by  the  taxpayer.  Upon  such  a  reinspection  it  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  the  deputy  revises  his  Judgment  and  recommends  a 
reduction.  If  he  does  not  recommend  a  reduction  he  is  expected  to  correct  the 
statements  of  fact  made  by  the  taxpayer  or  explain  why  his  conchisions  are 
erroneous.  About  December  1  the  commissioners  commence  to  hear  the  appli- 
cations of  persons  who  asked  for  an  oral  hearing  by  the  commissioners.  Oral 
hearings  are  only  afforded  when  requested.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
applicants  for  a  reduction  do  not  ask  to  be  heard  in  person. 

At  the  hearings  by  the  commissioners  the  deputy  whose  district  is  under 
consideration  attends  with  his  field  book  and  map  prepared  to  answer  ques- 
tions concerning  the  assessments  under  consideration.  These  hearings  con- 
tinue during  the  months  of  December  and  January.  On  February  1  the  annual 
record  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  closes,  and  during  Fdtmary  the 
deputies  and  their  d^ks  pr^are  the  assessment  •rolla  The  assessment  rolls 
are  a  copy  of  the  annual  recprd  with  certain  details  omitted.  All  that  is  reaUy 
necessary  in  the  assessment  roll  is  the  description  of  the  property  by  lot  num- 
bers with  the  assessed  value.  The  assessment  rolls  must  be  finished  in  Febru- 
ary. When  they  are  finished  they  are  signed  by  all  the  commissioners.  Ab 
soon  as  practicable  in  February  the  total  assessed  values  are  transmitted  to 
the  comptroller  in  order  that  the  tax-rate  ordinance  may  be  prepared  for  sub- 
mission to  the  board  of  aldermen.  The  board  of  aldermen  meet  on  the  Ist  of 
March  and  pass  the  ordinance  fixing  the  tax  rate.  Immediately  the  depnttes 
and  their  clerks  compute  the  taxes  which  must  be  paid  in  respect  of  each  sepa- 
rately assessed  parcel  of  real  estate.  For  this  purpose  rate  cards  are  used, 
which  show  the  amount  of  the  tax  on  each  amount  from  $1  to  $100  and  on 
multiples.  In  such  fashion  the  computation  of  taxes  is  rendered  as  easy  as 
possible. 

During  the  year  the  deputies  and  their  clerks  prepare  new  field  books,  and  as 
early  as  practicable  commence  the  preparation  of  the  next  annual  record  and 
new  assessment  rolls. 

REAL  ESTATE  OF  OOBFORATIONS. 

Two  deputies  are  assigned  to  the  assessment  of  the  real  estate  of  corpora- 
tions and  are  assisted  by  clerks.  The  class  of  property  thus  described  consists 
of  all  improvements  in  streets,  waterways,  and  public  places  other  than  special 
franchises,  also  of  all  rights  of  way  of  public-service  corporations  which  extend 
throughout  more  than  one  block.  Where  the  right  of  way  of  a  railroad  runs 
into  a  station  or  freight  house,  such  i»roperty  is  assigned  to  the  deputy  in 
charge  of  the  real  estate  of  corporations.  The  deputy  tax  commissioners  are 
required  to  report  the  value  of  the  land  of  the  rights  of  way  of  public-service 
corporations  computed  in  harmony  with  the  value  of  adjacent  land.  The 
deputy  in  charge  of  the  assessment  of  this  property  uses  the  values  so  reported 
to  him  and  adds  the  value  of  the  improvements,  whatever  they  may  be.  The 
deputy  in  charge  of  this  bureau,  moreover,  is  required  to  confer  from  time  to 
time  with  the  employees  of  the  State  board  of  tax  commissioners  and  furnish 
them  with  any  information  in  his  possession  concerning  special  franchises,  and 
to  obtain  from  the  State  board  any  information  useful  to  him  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  property  he  is  assigned  to  assess. 
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SFBOIAL  FBA2TCHISSS. 

Special  franchises  consist  of  rails,  pipes,  wires,  and  the  like  situated  in 
streets,  waterways,  and  public  places,  together  with  the  privilege  of  building, 
maintaining,  and  operating  the  public  service  performed  by  the  aid  of  such 
improvements.  The  special  franchise,  therefore,  includes  both  the  tangible 
property  in  streets  and  public  places  of  the  character  described  and  the  value 
of  the  privilege  of  operating  it  The  State  board  of  tax  commissioners  assesses 
special  franchises  as  real  estate  and  certifies  the  assessments  to  the  local 
assessors;  the  local  assessors  include  the  special  franchise  assessments  in  the 
local  assessment  rolls.  It  is  thereupon  taxed  at  the  same  rate  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  real  estate.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  board  of  tax  com- 
missioners in  assessing  special  franchises  to  assess  them  at  their  full  value  and 
then  to  equalize  such  assessments  with  the  other  real  property  in  the  particular 
tax  district  Thus  if  the  State  board  finds  that  other  real  property  is  assessed 
at  90  per  cent  of  its  full  value,  the  special  franchise  assessments  are  reduced 
to  90  per  cent  of  the  full  value  found  by  the  State  board  of  tax  conunissioners. 

THE  FBEPABATION  OF  TAX  MAPS. 

At  the  time  the  city  of  New  Tork  as  now  constituted  was  created  in  1898  by 
the  consolidation  of  the  cities  of  New  Tork,  Brooklyn,  Long  Island  City,  and 
other  municipalitiesy  the  department  of  taxes  and  assessments  was  created,  and 
it  was  made  the  custodian  of  all  books,  maps,  assessment  rolls,  files,  and  records 
relating  to  assessments  which  were  in  use  in  any  of  the  municipal  corporations 
consolidated.  Prior  to  consolidation  in  a  large  part  of  the  territory  there  were 
no  tax  maps  at  alL  Assessments  were  made  as  in  most  country  towns  through- 
out the  State  of  New  Tork  to-day  by  arranging  in  alphabetical  order  the  names 
of  the  owners  of  real  estate  and  opposite  the  name  of  each  owner  a  description 
of  the  various  parcels  of  land  owned  by  him.  By  the  charter,  which  applied  to 
the  consolidated  city,  it  was  provided  that  assessments  thereafter  should  be 
in  rem,  that  is  to  say,  against  the  land  itself  and  not  against  the  owner  by  name. 
It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  provide  tax  maps  wherever  they  did  not  exist, 
and  the  charter  gave  broad  general  powers  for  the  making  of  such  tax  maps 
and  for  assessment  against  the  property  itself.  The  deputy  tax  commissioners 
were  required  by  the  charter  to  assess  each  parcel  of  real  estate,  giving  "  street, 
lot,  ward,  town,  and  map  number  of  such  real  estate  embraced  within  their 
districts,  together  with  the  name  of  the  owner  or  occupant  if  known.'*  The 
department  of  taxes  and  assessments  was  required  to  appoint  a  surveyor,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  make  necessary  surveys  and  corrections  of  the  ward  maps, 
and  also  to  make  all  new  mnpa  which  might  be  required  for  the  more  accurate 
assessment  of  real  estate  within  the  territory  of  the  city. 

In  the  old  city  of  New  Tork  there  had  been  instituted  by  chapter  166  of  the 
laws  of  1890  a  system  of  recording  and  indexing  instruments  affecting  land. 
In  substance  this  system  was  established  for  the  assessment  of  real  estate  by 
chapter  542  of  the  laws  of  1892.  This  latter  chapter  provided  for  tax  maps  upon 
which  are  exhibited  in  sections  and  section  numbers,  block  and  block  numbers, 
the  separate  lots  or  parcels  of  land  taxed  within  each  of  the  blocks.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  the  block  once  established  shall  not  be  changed  unless  it  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  by  reason  of  changes  in  the  boundary  lines.  By  the  act  of 
consolidation  chapter  542  of  the  laws  of  1892  was  extended  to  apply  to  the 
whole  city,  but  it  was  not  made  incumbent  upon  the  tax  department  to  estab- 
lish the  permanent  tax  maps  required  by  this  act  immediately.    The  actual  pro- 
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cedure  adopted  was  to  make  what  are  called  tentative  maps  for  the  suborban 
territory  wherever  no  maps  existed  and  to  use  the  maps  formerly  In  use 
wherever  th^  were  reasonably  adequate  for  the  purpose. 

Since  consolidation  the  permanent  tax  maps  have  gradually  been  made  until 
to-day  all  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  Is  permanently  mapped  and  all  of  the 
Bronx  west  of  the  Bronx  River.  As  yet  Queens  and  Richmond  have  tentative 
maps.  Permanent  maps  will  not  be  made  In  any  section  until  the  location  of 
streets  has  been  definitely  determined,  so  that  blocks  may  be  laid  out  with  a 
reasonable  prospect  that  they  may  continue  unchanged  indefinitely.  The  per- 
manent maps  are  made  on  a  scale  of  50  feet  to  the  inch,  but  the  tentative 
maps  covering  territory  held  in  large  parcels,  much  of  it  form  land,  are  made 
on  a  smaller  scale,  and  the  scale  varies  somewhat,  being  from  80  to  200  feet 
to  the  inch. 

The  division  on  the  permanent  map  into  sections  as  well  as  Into  blocks  and 
lots  is  advantageous  among  other  reasons  for  the  publication  of  statistics.  The 
block  is  so  small  in  area  and  the  number  of  blocks  is  so  large  that  comparison 
of  assessment  of  areas  requires  a  division  into  larger  areas  than  are  contained 
in  blocks.  The  ordinary  block  contains  about  160,000  square  feet,  being  usually 
about  200  by  800  feet  The  block  must  always  be  bounded  by  permanent  streets 
or  water  fk*ont 

The  lots  within  a  block  are  numbered  consecutively,  commencing  at  the  lower 
left-hand  corner  looking  north;  starting  at  that  point  the  lots  are  numbered 
consecutively  from  west  to  east,  then  north,  then  west,  then  south  to  the  place 
of  beginning.  If  there  is  but  one  lot  within  the  block  it  bears  the  number  1. 
If,  thereafter,  a  small  parcel  is  carved  out  of  the  block  It  is  not  neceasarily 
numbered  2,  but  receives  the  number  which  it  would  be  likely  to  receive  if  the 
whole  block  were  cut  into  standard  lots. 

If  a  block  is  divided  into  lots  of  about  standard  size  and  the  lots  are  num- 
bered consecutively,  and  thereafter  one  of  the  lots  Is  divided,  the  part  of  the 
lot  on  the  side  of  the  lower  ntmiber  retains  the  old  number  and  the  new  lot  Is 
designated  by  the  same  number  with  a  fraction,  or  the  old  number  with  the 
addition  of  a  letter.  When  two  lots  are  consolidated  the  higher  number  is 
dropped.  As  changes  occur  in  lot  divisions  the  tax  maps  are  altered  by  the  use 
of  different  colored  ink  and  the  addition  of  the  year  for  which  the  alteration 
is  made.  If  two  lots  are  consolidated  the  dividing  line  is  crossed  out  by  small 
crosses,  a  dotted  line  is  drawn  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  lots  in  a  s^mldrde 
to  indicate  the  consolidation,  and  at  the  cent^  of  that  dotted  line  \a  Inserted 
the  year  date.  If  a  new  lot  is  carved  out  of  an  old  one  the  new  division  line  Is 
made  with  a  different  colored  Ink  and  opposite  the  line  the  year  date  is  in- 
serted. The  tentative  tax  maps  usually  have  very  much  larger  divisions  than 
the  permanent  tax  maps  to  avoid  the  use  of  arbitrary  lines  and  the  iq>llttlng  of 
parcels  held  in  one  ownership.  A  territory  of  considerable  area  may  be  desig- 
nated as  a  plat,  and  when  that  territory  is  divided  the  lots  are  carved  out  of 
it  and  designated  by  numbers  in  the  same  manner  as  lots  are  designated  within 
blocks  of  the  size  shown  on  the  permanent  tax  maps.  When  a  territory  becomes 
settled  and  the  permanent  street  layout  is  determined,  the  permanent  tax  maps 
are  extended  over  the  territory  formerly  covered  by  the  tentative  tax  maps, 
the  largest  plat  is  cut  into  blocks,  and  those  blocks  again  into  lots.  When  such  a 
change  is  made  cross  Indices  are  prepared,  so  that  the  lots  shown  on  the  tenta- 
ti^'e  maps  may  be  readily  identified  with  the  lots  shown  on  the  permanent  tax 
maps. 

For  the  use  of  the  tax  department  there  are  two  sets  of  maps — one  set  which 
is  preserved  In  the  offices  of  the  several  boroughs,  and  another  set  for  the  use 
of  the  deputy  tax  commissioners  to  carry  with  them  in  the  field.    The  field 
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maps  are  bound  in  yolumes  of  Just  half  the  size  of  the  office  maps.  In  the  front 
of  the  map  volumes  is  placed  a  key  map,  made  to  a  scale  of  from  300  to  700  feet 
to  the  inch,  showing  all  of  the  territory  comprised  within  that  volume.  The 
length  of  all  boundary  lines  Is  shown  on  the  maps  in  feet  and  inches,  and  on 
valuable  lots  of  irregular  shape  the  area  is  shown  in  square  feet  On  larger 
parcels  the  area  is  shown  in  lots  or  acres. 

As  the  tax  maps  are  the  basis  of  the  assessment  of  real  estate,  it  is  above 
all  things  necessary  that  they  shall  be  accurate  The  charter  provides,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  assessment  roll,  that  "  real  estate  shall  be  described  therein  by  the 
numbers  by  which  such  property  is  designated  on  the  tax  maps  and  in  the 
annual  record  of  assessed  valuations,  and  such  numbers  shall  import  into  the 
assessment  roll  of  real  estate  any  necessary  identifying  description  shown  by 
the  tax  maps.*' 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  SEAL  ESTATE  TAX. 

Bvery  Government  should  employ  one  form  of  taxation  which  can  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  in  accordance  with  the  need  for  revenue  each  year.  If 
taxes  are  relied  on  exclusively  which  are  levied  at  fixed,  unchanging  rates,  there 
is  either  too  little  or  too  much  revenue.  Too  little  revenue  starves  the  com- 
munity or  forces  borrowing,  while  too  much  inevitably  leads  to  extravagance. 
The  tax  on  real  estate  is  ideally  Mastic,  as  the  rate  can  be  adjusted  annually 
in  accordance  with  needs.  Taxpayers  can  be  relied  on  to  agitate  against  too 
lavish  expenditures. 

A  tax  on  land  has  peculiar  advantages,  in  that  it  is  like  a  rent  charge  for 
the  benefit  of  the  State,  and  merely  retains  for  the  State  part  of  the  value 
which  springs  from  social  activity.  It  reduces  capital  value  and  decreases  the 
amount  of  capital  investment  required  to  obtain  land  for  use.  It  tends  to  pre- 
vent the  withholding  of  land  from  use  when  its  value  shows  that  there  is  a 
demand  for  it 

It  is  now  universally  recognised  that  the  great  unused  estates  in  Mexico  are 
in  part  due  to  the  absence  of  a  suitable  land  tax ;  and  all  parties  promise  that 
a  land  tax  shall  be  inaugurated. 

The  Chairman.  This  concludes  the  formal  series  of  papers  to  be 
presented  before  the  several  subsections  of  our  section.  I  shall  ask 
Mr.  Gonzalez  if  the  work  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  has  been 
completed  for  reference  to  the  general  committee  on  resolutions. 

Mr.  Gonzalez.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  completed. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  no  further  report  to  make? 

Mr.  Gonzalez.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  the  secretary,  Mr.  Branch,  if  he  has 
any  announcements  to  make. 

The  Secretary.  In  accordance  with  the  resolution  that  was  passed 
the  other  day  I  transmitted  a  copy  of  that  to  Dr.  Rowe,  and  he  has 
begged  me  personally  to  transmit  to  the  members  of  Section  IX  his 
very  deep  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  that  has  been  shown  in  the 
passage  of  that  resolution. 

The  Chairman.  I  shall  be  glad  to  recognize  any  other  member  of 
this  section  for  a  few  minutes  if  desired.  If  not,  perhaps,  I  may  ex- 
press the  thanks  of  those  who  have  been  unexpectedly,  like  myself. 
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called  on  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Bowe's  illness  to  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion for  which  they  were  not  prepared  nor  had  expected.  All  of 
you,  I  am  sure,  realize  the  labor  and  devotion  which  Dr.  Rowe 
has  expended  in  preparing  the  program  of  this  section,  and  it  was 
a  matter  of  official  regret  and  even  of  personal  grief  to  us  that  just 
at  a  time  when  he  was  to  derive  the  satisfaction  that  would  come 
from  the  fruition  of  his  labors  he  should  have  become  ill.  On 
behalf,  therefore,  not  only  of  Dr.  Sowe,  but  of  the  men  who  have 
handled  the  work  of  this  section,  I  wish  to  express  the  gratitude 
which  the  officers  feel  for  your  cooperation  under  somewhat  trying 
circumstances.  On  behalf  of  those  others  here  in  the  United  States 
who  are  interested  in  the  particular  subjects  of  conmieroe,  taxation, 
transportation,  and  finance  I  can  only  voice  the  hope  that  more 
intimate  opportunities  will  be  afforded  for  an  exchange  of  experi- 
ences. 

Such  a  theme  as  Mr.  Purdy  has  just  announced  brings  to  mind  the 
great  value  of  a  sort  of  round-table  conference.  You  who  are  cer- 
tain to  represent  in  the  conferences  of  coming  years  many  of  the 
States  of  the  Americas  whose  developments  we  are  now  traversing 
must  certainly  be  able  to  contribute  something  to  the  common  fund 
of  experience.  Of  course,  after  all,  a  conference  is  merely  designed, 
I  presume,  to  open  up  such  opportunities  for  contact  and  discus- 
sions. Out  of  such  acquaintances  as  have  developed,  as  well  as  out 
of  some  of  the  other  scientific  conferences,  we  may  be  able  to  assume 
these  mutually  advantageous  relations. 

Now,  Your  Excellency  and  the  members  of  the  section,  if  there  is 
no  further  business,  I  declare  the  proceedings  of  Section  IX  formally 
concluded. 

The  following  papers  were  presented  and  read  by  title  at  this 
session: 

Commercio  estrangeiro  entre  paizes  americanos,  by  Arthur  Oui- 
maraes. 

La  Eepublica  Centro- Americana  de  Honduras:  sus  medios  de 
conmiunicaci6n,  comercio,  industria  y  orientaci6n  econ6mica  actual  y 
para  el  porvenir,  by  Antonio  A.  Bamirez  F.  Fontecha. 

Noticia  geogr&fica  y  estadfstica  de  la  Eeptiblica  de  Honduras, 
Centro  America,  by  Antonio  A.  Bamirez  F.  Fontecha. 

The  possibility  of  standardizing  census  and  conmiercial  statistics 
in  the  American  republics,  by  S.  N.  D.  North. 

Investments  of  capital  in  Brazil,  by  H.  C.  de  Martins  Pinheiro. 

Peru's  financial  problem,  by  Osgood  Hardy. 

Problema  del  cambio  intemacional  y  medios  mfis  adecuados  para 
establecer  un  cambio  directo  entre  los  pafses  del  continente  americano, 
by  Baron  de  Franzenstein. 
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Goyemment  monopolies  and  internal-revenue  systems,  by  Carl  C. 
Plehn. 

Protection  and  nationalism,  by  Alvin  S.  Johnson. 

The  principle  of  equity  in  the  taxation  of  foreign  corporations,  by 
Fred  Bogers  Fairchild. 


COMMERCIO  ESTRAN6EIB0  ENTBE  PAIZE8  AMERICANOS. 

Per  ARTHUR  GUTMARXES, 
Oonna  do  Brasil  em  Argel. 

O  Brasll,  com  26  miUiCtes  de  habitantes  (ultimo  recenseamento,  de  1900)  e 
uma  superflcie  de  8,497,540  k.  q.  nfio  estA  sequer  proximo  do  desventramentQ 
de  todas  as  smas  riquezas,  a  que  for^osamente  attinglrd,  pelo  povoamento,  pelo 
capital  estrangeiro,  pelo  traballio,  por  adeqnada  atensiliagem  e  pelo  criterioso 
aproveltamento  de  todos  os  sens  recnrsos  natnraes. 

Nosso  commercio,  o  distribnidor  d'essas  riquezas,  tern  sido  de  preferencia 
feito  com  a  Europa,  o  que  se  justiflca  na  constancia  de  tradigOes,  que  a  ella 
sempre  nos  llgaram  e  nas  crescentes  facilidades  de  credito,  de  transporte,  de 
capitaes,  de  efflciencias  e  de  capaddades  technicas,  que  de  lA  nos  vieram ;  mas 
^  intuitlTo  que,  pela  forga  das  circnmstandas,  somos  obrlgados  a  assentar  novas 
bases  de  vida  conmiercial,  sem  o  proposito  de  faltar  aos  deveres  de  ordem  moral 
e  material  creados  com  o  outro  lado  do  Atlantico. 

A  Europa  estada  com  antecedenda  o  problema  economico  fatoro,  de  quando 
terminada  a  gaerra ;  nds,  natoralmente,  teremos  que  agir,  se  nfio  no  sentido  de 
tirar  proveito  das  deslocac^es  Jfi  Iniciadas  on  imminentes,  pelo  menos  no  de 
rumar  para  porto  e  salvamento.  O  onro  e  o  bra$o,  de  que  tanto  hemes  mister, 
a  Enropa  vae  avaramente  reter,  ponpar,  gnardar;  e  a  sua  politica  economica 
posslvelmente  soffrerfl  grandes  transformagSes. 

Snggerem  os  economistas  aMtres,  lembram  medidas  tarifiirias  preyentiyas 
e  defensivas,  quando  nfio  aggressivas;  os  governos,  occupados  com  a  confla- 
gragfio,  nfio  se  despreoccupam  das  defezas  commercial,  agricola  e  industrial, 
provendo  e  prevendo,  tanto  quanto  poesivel,  o  fnturo  de  sens  paizes. 

O  Brasil,  deante  d*este  quadro  tIto  e  de  taes  alterac^es  em  marcha,  nfio 
pode  nem  deve  cruzar  os  brakes,  e  para  come(^  precisa  e  s6  tem  motivos  para 
p6r-se  em  melbor  e  mais  amplo  contacto  com  as  republicas  americanas,  o  que 
nfio  envolve  desconsideracOes  aos  velhos  clientes  europeus,  cujas  relacOes  con- 
tinuarft  a  prezar  e  manter. 

Pelo  que  toca  a  transportes,  primeiro  objectivo  a  coUimar,  nfio  ha  como  os 
paizes  americanos  reforgarem  e  melhorarem  suas  marlnhas  mercantes,  sob  a 
le€LderanQa  norte-americana,  que  a  ella  tem  incontestavei  direlto,  pelos  recursps 
de  que  como  nenhuma  outra  nagfio  d*este  continente  dispde;  mas  nfio  se  llmi- 
tando  ft  rapldez  e  sim  ft  acoessibilldade  dos  fretes,  dos  seguros,  da  apparelhagem 
technica,  do  conjuncto  de  aperfeicoamentos  que  caracterisa  a  navegagfio  europ^ 

A  America  do  Norte,  que  tudo  pode  e  sabe  f azer,  melhorando  os  transportes, 
deve  melhorar  tambem  a  qualidfide  dos  productos  e  fabricaQfio  dos  artefftctos, 
medida  complementar  n*essa  face  do  problema. 

Praticos  que  sfio,  certamente  Jft  o  estarfio  fazendo,  seguindo  os  passes  seguros 
e  trllhando  o  caminho  desbravado  pela  Allemanha,  cujos  methodos  usados  na 
introducgfio  e  na  drculagfio  dos  productos,  hem  como  na  procura  de  novos 
mercados,  flcaram  modelares  e  tiveram  brilhante  exito  universal. 
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O  de  que  carecemos  6  da  cooperao&o  c&  dentro  d'esses  elementos  que,  a  troco 
de  vantagenfi,  nos  dton  conhecimentos  technicos  capazes  de  nos  transformarem. 
B  s6  aasim,  com  o  factor  tempo  e  as  Mq6es  dos  competentes,  poderemos  attingir 
A  organisagSo  indispensayel  aoB  povos  que  qnerem  viver. 

Entretanto,  pela  preasfto  dos  fiictos,  temos  que  agir  e  aglr  ]&,  para  nfio 
succumbir. 

Ck>mo? 

Apparelhando-QOB  Internamente :  a)  revendo  as  tarifas  em  geral,  mas  adua- 
neiras  primacialmente,  no  sentido  liyre-camblsta ;  b)  promovendo  e  additando 
novas  clausulas  aos  tratados  commerciaes,  na  medida  do  possivel ;  c)  defendendo 
e  augmentando  a  nossa  producg&o;  d)  estudando  e  langando  as  bases  de  con* 
qulsta  de  novos  mercados,  possivels  nas  deslocacOes  oriundas  da  grande  guerra; 
e)  acceltando  os  cabos  que  nos  quelram  estender  os  europeus,  na  restauracfio 
de  sens  intercambios. 

O  que  desejamos  6  que  a  America  do  Norte  nos  faga  um  dos  alvos  da  sua 
ezpansfto,  que  o  memento  europeu  favorece. 

A  prosperidade  dos  Bstados-Unidos  preclsa  do  Brasil,  como  de  todos  os  povos 
americanos ;  mas  n6s  precisamos  muito  mats  dos  Estados-Unldos  do  que  elles  de 
nds,  que  sfio  os  nossos  melhores  fregueses. 

A  loglca  manda  que  fa^amos  com  a  grande  naQ&o  politica  de  attracSo  com- 
mercial, e  d'esta  as  bases  acham-se  assentadas  nas  ezplanacOes  e  recommendacOes 
proflcientes  do  nosso  delegado  na  Ck)nferencia  Flnanceira  de  Washington  e 
demais  membros  que  a  elia  concorreram. 

Resalta,  entre  as  recommendagOes  da  Sub-commissfto  do  Committee  do  Brasil, 
a  que  propugna  o  estabelecimento  d'um  systema  de  cambio  directo  entre  os 
Estados-Unidos  e  a  America  Latina,  baseado  no  ddUar,  como  unldade,  conoo  viga- 
mestra  d'um  edificio  grandiose  a  ser  levantado. 

As  demais  silo  todas  convenientes,  importantes,  intelligentes. 

O  Americano  do  norte,  eft  dentro,  no  mundo  bancario,  no  commerdo,  nas  ln> 
dustrias,  seria  o  dollar  concorrendo  com  a  libra  esterlina,  e  um  podotiso 
toniflcador  do  nosso  organismo,  transitoriamente  desfalleeido. 

Oontribuindo  os  nossos  publicos  poderes  federaes,  estaduaes,  e  municipaes 
com  o  que  estivesse  na  sua  algada,  f adlitando  tazacOes,  installac^es,  conoessSes, 
o  contacto  resultaria  proflcuo  e  prosperariamos  mutuamente. 

O  llmitado  conhecimento  que  a  America  do  Norte  tern  do  Brasil  desappare- 
ceria,  como  alifts  estft  sendo  reduzido  aos  poucos  pela  obsenrao&o,  pelas  im- 
press(Ses,  pela  vis&o  dos  viajantes  e  visitantes  aqui  aportados. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  e  Elihu  Root  levaram  na  retina  as  possibilidades  d*um 
Brasil  a  transformar-ee. 

Todas  as  nacOes  porflam  na  supremacia  commercial,  norteadas  pelo  neo- 
mercantilismo  germanico. 

A  evolucfto  commercial  dos  Estados-Unidos  jft  attingio  a  um  grfto  eleva- 
dissimo— o  petroleo,  o  algodfto,  o  ferro  e  mais  productos  provam-no  bem. 

Nos  artigos  f abricados,  o  combate  estft  no  auge  e,  quando  vencedores,  **  todas 
as  nacQes  do  globo  dependerfto  d*esse  mercado-monstro,  que  se  tornarft  o 
regulador  de  todos  os  outros.'*  * 

Ck>mo  OS  allemftes  fizeram  as  clientelas,  Poinsard  nol-o  dis:  *' multipUcando 
succursaes,  depositos,  museus  de  mercadorias  e  ezpedindo  repreaentantes  e 
viajantes,  para  in  loco  estudarem  os  gostos,  as  conveniendas,  as  peculiaridades 
de  cada  povo  e  zona,  reves^indo  de  agradaveis  aspectos  os  acondidonamentos, 
facilltando  longos  prazos  nas  vendas  e  concedendo  creditos  e  condisdes  de 
pagamento  suaves  e  attrahentes.** 

Repetir-se-ha  o  feito  assimilado  o  processo,  sob  a  empreinte  yankee,  que  6  a 
do  arrojo,  da  audacia,  da  perseveranga  nos  grandes  emprehendimentos. 

^  Lten  PoiiiMird*  La  prodactioii,  le  travail  et  le  probltaw  •odaL 
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A.  de  Tocqueville,  em  La  Democratie  en  AtnMque,  t&L  o  eloglo  dos  norte- 
amerlcaDOB  n'estes  termos  que  se  nos  aflguram  exactos:  '^Naufragam  muitaa 
veses,  mas  n&o  ha  navegadores  que  atravessem  os  mares  mala  rapidamente  do 
que  elles,  insensivels  aos  perigos.  Fazendo  o  mesmo  que  os  outros  em  menor 
tempo,  ipeo-facto  realisam  as  cousas  com  menor  dispendio."  E  Paul  de 
Rousiers,  &n  La  vie  amMcaine,  confirma  o  conceito:  "O  americano  6  o  que 
mellior  triumpha  na  lucta  quotidiana,  sabendo  dirlglr  sua  actividade,  abrindo 
territorlos,  fundando  cidades»  construindo  estradas  de  ferro,  creando  manu- 
f acturas."  E,  mais  adeante :  "  provando  que  tudo  ^  possivel,  e  que  a  audacla 
^  uma  sabedoria." 

B  Moreau,  em  L€9  Etats-UnU  (citacfto  de  Poinsard)  informa  que,  pergun- 
tando  a  muitos  amerlcanos  quaes  as  suas  occupagSes,  obteve  esta  resposta  quasi 
uniforme :  "  Faco  negocios ;  nfto  tenho  nenhum,  tenho  todos." 

Ora,  tal  cooperagfto  de  musculos  e  nervos,  multo  nfto  ^  que  a  requestemos  In- 
slstentemente. 

O  JomaJ  do  Commercio  de  28  de  agosto  proximo-passado,  publicou  um  artlgo 
rontendo  as  impressdes  d'um  viajante  brasileiro  recentemente  chegado  da 
Ekiropa,  r^Iecto  de  sensatos  conceitos. 

Em  certo  momento,  exclama:  "Um  paiz  que  produzio  os  bandeirantes  e 
conservou  Intacto  o  sen  territorio  contra  a  coblga  estrangelra,  mau-grado  o 
littoral  desguarnecido,  possue  reservatorios  de  energlas,  que  cumpre  despertar.** 

Nosso  delegado  na  Oonferencia  financeira  pan-americana  e  um  dos  noesos 
vice-presidentes,  S'  D'  Amaro  Cavalcante,  no  relatorio  que  acaba  de  apresentar 
ao  Bxm*  S'  Mlnistro  das  Relagdes  Exteriores,  deu  prova  de  que  assim  6, 
revelando-ge  consummado  financlsta  e  emerito  imtriota,  no  tacto  e  profidenda 
com  que  elucldou  as  questOes  affectas  ao  grupo  do  Brasil. 

Nfto  ha  como  fecundar-lhe  a  bda  semente. 

Thorold  Rogers/  em  relai*fto  ft  Inglaterra,  disse  isto :  "Ao  receber,  com  indif- 
ferenga,  a  primeira  partida  de  algodfto  americano,  em  Liverpool,  M.  Rathbone 
nfto  podia  prever  que  essa  primeira  e  insignlflcante  consignagSo  era  o  germen 
d'uma  prodigiosa  industrla  algodoelra  que  iria  cobrir  o  sul  da  Escocla  e  o 
norte  da  Inglaterra." 

Ck>m  o  caf^  o  Brasil  experimentou  o  mesmo  prodigio:  os  primeiros  cafeeiros 
aqui  recebidos  foram  o  germen  d*uma  grande  riqueza. 

A  expansfto  do  (}ommerdo  entre  as  Americas  6  uma  consequenda  da  grande 
guerra.  Inutil  seria  impol-a  por  leis.  Os  homens  praticos  da  Norte-America 
sal)er&o  inaugurar  a  nova  era. 


LA  REPCBUCA  CENTRO-AMERICANA  DE  HONDURAS:  SUS  ME- 
DIOS  DE  C0MUNICACI6N,  COMERCIO,  INDUSTRIA  T  ORIBNTA- 
CI6n  BC0N6MICA  ACTUAL  T  PARA  EL  PORVENIR. 

Por  ANTONIO  A.  RAMlREZ  F.  FONTBCHA, 
Ex-Rector  de  la  UniverHdad  Central  de  Hondurat, 

".  .  .  Las  deplorables  drcunstancias  en  que  se  ha  encontrado  desde  la  Inde- 
pendenda  (Oentro  America),  han  sido  bastante  desfavorables  para  toda  clase 
de  investigaciones,  aun  en  los  ramos  geogrftflco  y  estadistico.  Todo  lo  que 
pertenece  a  la  historla,  caracteres  naturales,  clima,  poblad6n,  producdones, 
comercio  y  riqueza  del  pais,  estft  en  una  ignoranda  cast  completa.  Aun  las 
personas  que  se  supone  estar  mejor  instrufdas  sobre  las  peculiaridades  del 
pate,  no  son  capaces  de  dar  un  informe  drcunstandado  y  exacto  acerca  de 

^  Inierfiritaiian  4eonomiQue  de  VHitioire, 
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ellaa  y  el  investlf^ador  tiene  que  sujetarse  a  iiu  propio  trabalo,  tan  penoM  y 
diffc'll,  que  no  deja  de  d^salentar.  En  vano  se  buacan  libroa  Inipreaoa  o 
documontos  que  lo  ayuden.  De  los  pocoa  que  pude  recover,  no  hay  una  tola 
co\ecc[6n  completa  y  en  vano  se  buacan  tambi^n  datofl  en  los  archlvoa  pdbllcoa, 
donde  un  total  abandono  y  falta  de  orden  hace  impoBible  adquirlr  niuKuno.  .  .  .'* 
E.  G.  Bquler;  "Ilonduraa" — "Descrlpcl^n  hUtdrica,  geogrAfica  y  estadfstlca  de 
eflta  Ilepdblica  de  la  America  Oentral."    LondreH  1866. 

El  iluatre  representante  de  los  EatadoB  Unldoa  de  America  en  loa  Estadoa 
de  la  Amdrica  Central,  en  los  prlmeroa  dfas  de  la  aegunda  mitad  del  alglo 
anterior,  Mr.  Squier,  eacribfa  en  la  lntroduccl6n  de  au  libro  tltalado  "Hon* 
duraa",  quince  alios  despute,  lo  que  se  ve  en  laa  Hneaa  que  anteceden.  Segtln 
ellaa,  todo  lo  que  se  referla  a  Oentro  America  y  por  conslguiente  a  Honduras, 
estaba  envuelto  en  las  tinleblas  de  la  ignorancia  y  del  abandono,  por  lo  que 
era  muy  diffcil,  si  no  imposible,  obtener  dato  alguno  exacto;  pero  ni  alqulera 
aproximado  a  la  realidad  acerca  de  aquella  regi6n  del  contlnente  amerfcano, 
muy  especialmente  si  se  referfa  a  su  htstoria  o  a  bus  caracteres,  bajo  todoa 
los  aspectos  que  interesara  conslderarla,  muy  particularmente  bajo  los  de  la 
Oeografia  Oomercial  y  aun  de  la  misma  Ffsica  y  PoHtica  y  mucbo  m&s  todavia 
cuando  se  trataba  de  la  dencia  de  la  Estadfstlca,  conslderada  como  superflua 
y  como  cosa  de  curiosldad  tlnicamente ;  pero  no  como  la  fuente  de  donde  se 
orlglnan  las  leyea  que  rigen  el  progreso  humane. 

No  obstante  haber  transcurrido  medio  slglo  desde  que  Mr.  Squier  hizo  laa 
aprecladones  copladas,  por  desgracia  ^tas  resultan  todavia  de  completa 
actualidad.  Al  redactar  recienteroente  una  *'Noticia  GeogrAflca  y  Estadlstica 
de  la  Repdbllca  de  Honduras,**  be  luchado  con  los  mismos  inconvenlentes  que 
Mr.  Squier,  como  si  el  tieropo  no  hubiera  hecho  su  camino,  desde  la  publicaci^n 
de  la  obra  mencionada.  Asl  que  la  Noticia  aludida,  adolece  del  carActer 
de  Improvisacidn  y  de  falta  de  detalles  que  nccesarinmente  ha  debido  tener, 
con  dates  casi  embrionarlos  y  Biempre  deflclentes,  n  pesar  de  que  es  de  Jnsticia 
confeKar  que  Honduras  ha  dado  un  paso  de  gigante,  dltimamente,  para  el 
plantearoiento  en  su  terrltorio  de  wrabajoa  estadistlcos  en  realidad  apreciables 
y  de  verdadera  utllidad. 

Pero  deflclentes  y  todo  los  dates  de  que  he  podido  disponer,  baatan  para 
dar  una  idea  aproximada  de  lo  que  es  aquella  Repdblica  y  del  extenso  campo 
que  ofrece  para  que  en  ^1  encuentren  ocupacldn  remuneradora  el  capital  y 
la  actividad  dlKponibloB  en  este  pals  para  empresas  en  el  exterior. 

liBDIOS  DE  OOMUNIOAOXdN. 

I.  Tbanbportb, 

Honduras,  en  este  ramo,  es  enteramente  deflclente  desde  cualquier  punto  de 
vista  que  se  la  consldere. 

(A)    TBANSPOBTI  POB  EL  OOAaZVO. 

Honduras  no  tiene  marina  mercante  propiamente  dicha.  Su  comerdo  con 
el  exterior  se  hace,  con  los  Est  ados  Unidos,  dlrectamente  por  medio  de  vapores 
con  bandera  hondureHa,  amerlcana  y  noruega,  dedicados  especialmente  al 
comerdo  de  f  rut  as  y  poseldos  por  las  mismas  empresas  dueftas  de  plantadones 
en  Honduras  y  que  a  su  ves  compran  la  fruta  a  los  hacendados  que  la  cnltlvan 
en  el  pals,  en  gran  ndmero  americanos,  para  exportarla  por  su  cuenta  a  los 
Estados  Unidos.  Estos  buques,  que  parten  y  regresan  de  y  para  Nueva 
Orleans,  Mobila  y  Nueva  York,  llevan  tambito  la  carga  de  y  para  Honduras 
y  hacon  el  servldo  de  pasajeros  y  adem&s  el  regular  del  correo. 
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El  Gobierno  ha  dado  conceslones  especiales  para  estas  empresas.  No  conslsten 
en  Bubvenciones  en  dlnero  efectlvo;  pero  sf  en  privilegios  que  tlenen  su  valor 
comercial,  tales  como  autorizaci6n  para  cargar  y  descargar  a  cnalquler  bora 
del  dfa  y  de  la  nocbe  en  los  puertos  de  Honduras;  exenddn  de  impuestos  de 
andaje,  faro,  etc.,  con  otros  privilegios  especiales  en  casos  determinados. 

El  comerdo  con  Europa  se  hace  indirectamente ;  es  decir,  enviando  la  carga 
a  pnertoa  intermedios :  Panam&,  Salina  Gmz,  etc.,  de  donde  la  toman  los  buques 
trasatl&nticos  para  condudrla  a  sn  destino.  En  la  actnalldad  la  guerra  ha 
paralizado  casi  por  completo  el  mayor  comercio  enropeo  que  se  hacia  con 
Alemania,  continnando  activamente  el  comercio  con  los  Estados  Unidos,  el 
que  aumentarla  m&s  atin  indudablemente,  si  en  el  Pacfflco  se  establecieran 
ana  o  mds  Ifneas  regnlares  de  vapores,  con  los  pnertos  americanos  de  California, 
y  para  los  del  Este,  por  medio  del  Canal  de  PanamA,  con  fletes  a  precios 
razonables  y  con  salldas  y  llegadas  fijas.  Los  Estados  centroamericanos  ban 
padecido  a  la  Padflc  Mail  Steamship  Co.  durante  largos  afios,  de  tal  manera, 
que  cualquiera  otra  compafifa  que  ha  llegado  a  hacer  el  tr&fico  de  la  misma 
Ifnea,  como  la  alemana  Kosmos,  bien  pronto  ha  asegurado  fletes  y  pasajes,  no 
obstante  la  lentitud  de  los  viajes  y  la  poca  comodidad  de  los  barcos. 

(B)    FBBBOOABBILES  INTKBNACIONALBS. 

En  Honduras  no  existen  hasta  la  fecha.  El  Congreso  de  1913  aprob6  una  con- 
cesidn  hecha  por  el  Gtobierno  a  don  Ren4  Keilhauer,  concesionario  a  su  vez 
del  Ferrocarrll  Transcontinental  de  El  Salvador,  para  construir  la  parte  de 
esta  empresa  correspondiente  a  Honduras,  desde  su  frontera  ocddental  con  El 
Salvador  a  la  oriental  con  Nicaragua.  El  concesionario  habrfa  de  construir 
la  Ifnea  y  dotarla  del  material  rodante  necesario  para  su  explotad6n,  i)or  su 
propia  cuenta,  d&ndole  el  Qobierno  sin  gravamen  alguno,  el  terreno  necesario 
para  la  construcd6n  de  casas,  talleres,  oficinas,  estadones,  etc.,  que  fueran 
necesarios  para  la  empresa,  con  una  f aja  de  terreno  de  50  metros  de  anchura  a 
todo  lo  largo  de  la  Ifnea,  excepto  en  su  trdnsito  por  poblaciones,  en  las  que  seria 
reducida  la  dicha  faja  a  lo  estrictamente  necesario.  Tambi^  cedi6  en  pro- 
piedad  250  kil6metros  cuadrados  de  terreno  nacional,  en  lotes  altemados  con 
otros  del  Gobierno  de  Igual  extensi6n,  por  cada  kil6metro  de  via  construido. 

La  empresa  estarfa  exenta  ademds  del  pago  de  derechos  aduaneros  por  todo 
el  material  que  importara  para  la  construccidn  del  ferrocarrll,  herramientas,  etc., 
induso  provisiones  de  boca  y  trajes  de  trabajo  para  sus  operarios  y  empleados. 
Tambi^n  se  concedi6  a  la  empresa  exencidn  para  los  buques  que  Uegaran  a  los 
puertos  hondurefios  con  material  u  otros  de  los  artfculos  exentos  de  impuestos 
para  la  empresa.  Por  desgracia,  la  guerra  europea  que  en  todas  partes  ha 
dejado  sentir  sus  consecuendas,  ha  retrasado  la  realizacidn  de  esta  empresa, 
cuya  Ifnea  pondr&  a  Honduras  en  comunicaddn  con  bus  otras  hermanaa  de 
Centro  America,  y  con  M^Jico  y  Estados  Unidos  por  medio  de  la  Reptiblica  de 
Guatemala. 

(C)    DESABBOUX)   DB  LOS   FKBBOOABBUJES    INTEBI0SE8. 

Fa4  Honduras  el  primer  pais  centroamericano  que  intent6  la  construccldn  de 
un  f errocarril  interoce&nico.  En  los  df aa  en  que  se  discutf a  la  construcd6n 
del  ferrocarril  de  Col6n  a  Panam&  y  la  Ifnea  por  el  istmo  de  Tehuantepec, 
tambi^n  se  estudiaba  la  posibilldad  de  tender  una  via  ftorea  por  territorio  de 
Honduras,  desde  el  Oc^ano  Atl&ntico  al  Pacfflco. 

Fu6  el  dudadano  americano  y  representante  diplom&tico  de  los  Estados 
Unidos  en  Centro  America,  Mr.  E.  Geo  Squi^,  quien,  en  1850,  condbi6  la  idea 
de  tal  con8tnicd6n  y  en  1852  trat6  de  llevarla  a  cabo,  constituyendo,  con  varios 
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amigos  Buyos  y  hombres  de  negocios  que  levantaran  el  espfrltu  p<&blioo  en  faTor 
de  la  empresa,  una  compafifa  que  procedlera  primero  a  reconocer  la  factlbilidad 
del  proyecto  y  despu6s  a  su  reallzacldn.  La  comlsl6n  t^cnica  BaU6  de  Estados 
Unidos  en  f ebrero  de  1853 ;  en  abrll  slgulente  comenz6  sns  estudlos  y  el  23  d« 
Junio  de  1853  se  firmd  el  contrato  entre  los  representantes  del  Goblerno  y  el  de 
la  Compafifa  formada  por  Mr.  E.  Qeo,  Squier,  para  la  constmccidn  del  proyec- 
tado  ferrocarrll  Interoce&nico. 

Tal  empresa  fracas^,  debido,  entre  otras  causas,  a  los  trastomos  ocorridos 
en  M^Jico  y  Estados  Unidos  con  la  lntervenci6n  europea  en  el  primero  y  la 
guerra  separatista  en  6sto8,  no  obstante  que,  en  1858,  una  coml8i6n  t6cnlca 
Inglesa  estudid  la  ruta  y  dl6  sobre  ella  Inf ormes  muy  halagadores ;  pero  lo  cierto 
fu^  que  la  existencia  ya  del  ferrocarrll  de  Panam&  relegd  a  puesto  muy  se- 
cundario,  la  conveniencia  y  aun  la  poslbllidad  de  la  construcci6n  del  de 
Honduras. 

Fracasada  la  dlcha  empresa  y  dlsuelta  la  compafifa  amerlcana,  despu^s  de 
una  vana  tentativa  de  dar  entrada  en  ella  tambi^n  al  elemento  europeo,  el 
Goblerno  hondurefio,  en  su  deseo  de  Uevar  a  cabo  la  empresa,  e  inducido  a  ella 
por  consejeros  m&s  o  menos  Interesados,  y  por  un  sentimlento,  si  equivocado, 
tambi^n  patri6tico  en  el  m&s  alto  grado,  lntent6  reallzar  la  construcci6n  del 
ferrocarrll  interoce&nlco  por  sf  mismo,  medlante  la  emlsi6n  en  Europa  de  un 
empr^tito  cuyos  productos  se  destlnarfan  a  tal  construcci6n. 

La  emisl6n  de  este  empr^tito  que  fu^  por  1.000,000  de  llbras  esterllnaa 
nominales,  se  verified  en  Londres,  en  julio  de  1867.  El  resultado  de  este  empr^ 
tlto  fu^  desastroBO,  y  sin  que  estuviera  cublerto  sino  en  una  parte  muy  In- 
signlficante,  los  representantes  del  Goblerno  hondurefio  emitieron  en  Paris  un 
nuevo  empr^tito  de  casi  2,600,000  llbras,  en  1869,  y  al  afio  slgulente  de  18701, 
otro  en  Londres,  tambl^n  de  2,500,000  llbras  nomlnales. 

No  es  la  fndole  de  este  trabajo  a  prop6sito  para  entrar  a  analizar  cada  uno 
de  estos  empr^stitos,  ni  su  inversidn,  que  en  realldad  es  ignorada,  el  pri- 
mero por  el  Goblerno  de  Honduras,  vfctima,  como  los  prlmitivos  tenedores 
de  estos  bonos,  de  la  rapacidad  de  intermediarios  sin  escrfipulo  alguno  para 
apoderarse  de  lo  ajeno;  pero  sf  diremos  finicamente  que  tan  Inmensa  suma 
nominal  como  representa  el  total  de  los  empr^titos,  no  alcanz<3  m&s  que  para 
construir  cincuetUa  y  trea  miUas  de  via  f^rrea,  o  sea  la  primera  de  las  tres 
aecciones  en  que  se  dlvidid  el  proyecto  del  ferrocarrll  interoce&nico  por  Hon- 
duras. 

Muchas  tentativas  se  ban  hecho  para  contlnuar  esta  Ifnea,  cuyo  car&cter 
actual  y  destine  ban  variado  por  complete.  Antes  estaba  destlnada  a  servir 
para  el  tr&nslto  de  las  mercancfas  y  los  viajeros  de  un  oc^no  a  otro,  por  lo  que 
861o  debfa  atenderse  a  hacer  la  vfa  lo  m&s  corta  posible,  sin  considerar  para  nada 
el  tr&flco  interior;  en  tanto  que,  en  la  actualidad,  por  el  contrario,  el  trazado 
de  la  Ifnea  debe  obedecer  al  mayor  desarrollo  que  pueda  resultar  de  ella  para 
la  produccidn  y  el  comercio  interior,  en  relaci6n  con  el  comercio  de  Honduras 
con  el  exterior,  a  cuyo  desenvolvimiento  contrlbuir&  poderosamente.  EI 
Goblerno  ha  construfdo  recientemente,  con  sua  propios  fondos,  en  esta  Yfa,  un 
puente  de  hierro  sobre  el  rfo  Ulfia,  con  un  costo  total  de  $185,994,121  centavoa. 

Varlas  otras  Ifneas  de  ferrocarriles  exlsten  en  el  pais  o  est&n  en  construc- 
ci6n ;  pero  en  su  casi  totalidad  pertenecen  a  compafifas  que  negoclan  en  frutas 
tropicales,  estando  casi  excluslvamente  destinadas  a  su  servicio. 

El  ferrocarrll  de  Yaccaro  Bross  &  Co.,  empresa  frutera  establecida  ai  La 
Ceiba,  que  hace  el  tr&flco  con  Nueva  Orleans,  tiene  construfdos  137  kll6metroB 
de  vfa  f^rrea,  efectuando  el  servicio  de  carga  y  de  pasajeros,  ademAs  de  Uevar 
la  fruta  que  exportsi,  propia  y  que  compra  a  particulares,  la  compafifa  cons- 
tmctora. 
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El  ferrocarril  d^  la  Tela  Railway  Ck>mi>any  tlene  ya  47  kildmetros  termlnados. 
El  de  la  United  Fruit  Co.  12  kil6metros  y  la  Honduras  Rubber  Ck>.  9)  kil6- 
metros  tinicainente.  La  Guyamel  Fruit  Company  24  kildmetros  y  la  E.  P. 
Morse  Timber  Company  Limited  comlenza  sus  trabajos  con  8  kil6metros  de 
terrapl^n  tlnlcamente,  hasta  abora. 

En  construccidn  eziste  tambifo  la  via  f^rrea  que  partlendo  de  TrujiUo,  en 
la  costa  del  Atlftntico,  irft  a  terminar  en  Juticalpa,  cabecera  del  departamento 
de  Olancho.  Esta  Ifnea,  segdn  el  decreto  de  su  concesi6n,  aprobatorlo  del  res- 
pectlvo  contrato,  debe  llegar  hasta  Tegucigalpa,  capital  de  la  Reptiblicat  lo 
que  serft  de  gran  importancia  para  el  desarrollo  de  la  riquesa  agrfcola,  pe- 
coaria  y  tambi^n  minera,  en  vastas  y  hasta  hoy  incultas  regiones  de  la  Re- 
ptkblica. 

En  este  ramo  de  ferrocarriles,  Honduras  ofrece  campo  eztenso  para  capl- 
talistas  y  empresarios ;  pero  es  predso  tambi4n  que  los  hljoe  del  pais  le  con- 
venzan  de  que  el  solo  esfuerso  del  Gobierno  no  puede  conducir  a  la  terminaci6n 
de  Ifnea  alguna  de  las  proyectadas,  y  menos  a  la  de  la  gran  vfa  interoc6anica. 
EH  1873  fueron  suspendidos  los  trabajos  de  ella,  realizados  con  los  fondos  de 
los  empr^titos  de  Londres  y  de  Paris,  y  desde  entonces,  o  sea  en  un  lapso 
de  cuarenta  y  dos  atios,  no  se  ha  podido  construir  un  solo  kil6metro.  El  puente 
de  Ulda,  ya  mencionado,  representa  un  esfuerzo  gigantesco  de  parte  del  Ck>- 
blerno  y  da  la  medida  de  lo  que  puede  ciertamente  hacer  una  administraci6n 
econ6mlca  y  honrada ;  pero  eso  no  resuelve  el  problema.  Faltan  por  construir 
dosdentas  ochenta  miUas  pr6zimamente,  las  que  el  Estado  no  podrfa  terminar 
JamAs,  con  su  solo  esfuerzo,  pues  ademAs  deberfa  atender  constantemente  a 
la  reparaci6n  de  la  parte  de  llnea  construlda  y  ea  explotaci6n,  y  a  la  conser- 
vacidn,  reposici6n  y  aumento  del  material  rodante. 

Bzlste  cierta  prevencidn  entre  los  hondurefios  respecto  a  la  concesidn  de 
tierras  a  los  extranjeros,  tlnica  subvenci6n  que  puede  dar  el  Gobierno  a  los 
ferrocarriles,  preyenci6n  hasta  cierto  punto  Justiflcada  por  lo  que  ocurre  en 
otras  naciones,  y  aun  en  Honduras  mismo,  bajo  otros  aspectos;  pero  no  debe 
olvidarse  que  las  tierras  no  son  muebles  que  se  pueden  transportar  o  hacerse 
desaparecer ;  y  que,  al  cederlas,  no  se  enajena  con  ellas  la  Jurisdicci6n  poUtica, 
la  soberanfa  que  el  Gobierno  ejerce  y  seguir&  ej^ciendo  sobre  ellas,  y  sf 
adquieren  valor,  desde  el  momento  en  que  se  someten  a  un  cultivo,  a  una  ocu- 
pnci6n  que  las  hace  productivas.  Las  concesiones  de  tierras,  repetimos,  son 
}«is  subvenciones  tUiicas  que  Honduras  puede  dar  a  las  empresas  ferrocarrileras. 
En  tanto  que  para  ellas  no  haya  un  espfritu  ampliamente  liberal  aunque  pre- 
visor  al  mismo  tiempo,  sus  terrenos  permanecer&n  incultos  y  por  oonsigul^kte 
improductivos,  siendo  eso  rdmora  tambi^n  para  que  puedan  ponerse  en  valor 
los  productos  naturales  existentes  en  alios,  de  grandisima  importancia  actual 
y  mayor  adn  para  el  porvenlr. 

(d)  fuebtos,  vfAS  acuAticas  tebminaubs  b  intbbiobxs. 

Honduras,  en  este  ramo  importantfsimo,  nada  debe  al  arte  ni  al  trabajo  del 
hombre.  Sus  puertos  son  los  que  la  naturaleza  ha  puesto  en  sus  costas ;  algunos, 
como  el  de  Puerto  Cort6s,  en  el  AtlAntlco,  y  de  Amapala,  en  el  Pacfflco,  son  de 
los  mejores  de  Centro  AmMca,  regi6n  donde  no  abundan  los  buenos  puertos, 
siendo  en  su  mayorla  los  que  se  utilisan  radas  abiertas,  combatidas  por  los 
vientos,  sin  obra  de  arte  alguna  que  los  defienda  de  ellos. 

En  los  puertos  de  Puerto  Cort^Ei  y  de  La  Ceiba,  exlsten  muelles  de  madera 
a  los  que  pueden  atracar  los  buques  de  mediano  tonelaje,  facilit&ndose  asf  la 
carga  y  descarga  de  mercancfas.  En  el  puerto  de  Amapala  el  muelle  que  eziste 
no  es  lo  suflcientemente  largo  para  que  puedan  atracar  los  barcos. 
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Todas  las  cmpresas  concesionarias  de  ferrocarriles  cuyos  puntos  termlnales 
Bon  puertos,  tienen  en  sua  contratas  la  obligacidn  de  construlr  maelles  en 
dlchos  puntoB  y  el  derecho  .de  cobrar  an  pequefio  impaesto,  cuyo  producto, 
deducidos  los  gastos  de  entretenimlento  y  mejora,  se  dlstrlboye  entre  el  Gobler- 
no  y  la  empresa  conceslonarla. 

Tambl^n  la  constmccidn  de  estos  mnelles,  pero  con  car&cter  deflnltivo  y 
la  de  puertos  artlfldales  y  otros  obras  de  defensa,  pudlera  ser  una  Invenidn 
remuneradora  para  el  capital  extranjero  en  Honduras. 

En  cuanto  a  la  navegacidn  fluvial,  con  excepci6n  del  rfo  Ulda  en  el  que  se 
ban  hecho  algunos  trabajos  de  canalizacidn,  los  dem&s  rfos  navegables  lo  son 
en  la  parte  en  que  la  naturaleza  por  sf  misma  lo  ha  consentido  sin  interyenci6n 
alguna  del  hombre.  Respecto  a  este  asunto,  en  nuestra  "Noticla  Geogr&fica  y 
Estadiistica  de  Honduras  *'  se  encuentran  los  datos  que  pueden  ser  apetecibles. 

(E)    C AMINOS   Pt^LIOOS. 

Convencido  el  Gobiemo  de  Honduras  de  que  el  dnico  medio  de  fomentar 
y  hasta  de  crear  el  tr&flco  es  el  de  tener  buenos  caminos,  ya  en  yarias  ad- 
mlnistraciones  pasadas  ha  puesto  todo  su  empefio  en  la  construcddn  de 
carreteras.  Existe  en  el  pafs  termlnada,  la  magnffica  carretera  del  Sur,  que 
debe  al  jefe  de  la  administraci6n  actual,  doctor  don  Francisco  Bertrand,  su 
completa  reconstruccidn  y  el  buen  estado  de  conseryaci6n  en  que  se  halla, 
pues  ruedan  i)or  ella  constantemente,  automdviles  tanto  para  carga  como  para 
pasajeros,  y  carretas  para  la  primera. 

Otras  carreteras  existen  en  construccidn  en  la  actualidad.  La  de  Ck)mayaguat 
que  es  el  comienzo  del  camino  que  conduce  a  la  costa  Norte  o  del  Atl&ntico, 
y  termina  en  Puerto  Oort^.  La  de  Olancho,  que  unir&  la  capital  de  la  Re- 
pdblica  con  la  del  departamento,  Juticalpa,  atravesando  la  m&s  grande  porddn 
del  dicho  departamento  y  del  de  Tegucigalpa,  dos  de  los  centros  mlneros 
m&s  importantes  de  Honduras  y  adem&s,  Olancho,  lugar  de  crianza  de  ganado, 
tambi^  el  principal  del  pais  y  apto  para  establecer  en  ^l  grandes  empresas 
agrf colas. 

Hasta  veinte  y  cinco  caminos  carreteros,  todos  ellos  de  construcci6n  reciente, 
y,  los  m&s,  en  construccidn  todavfa,  existen  en  Honduras,  los  cuales  se 
distrlbuyen,  por  departamentos,  en  esta  forma:  8  en  el  departamento  de  Te- 
gucigalpa; 2  en  d  de  Cort^,  4  en  el  de  Ocotei)eque,  1  en  el  de  Ck>mayagua, 
8  en  el  de  Oop&n,  8  en  el  de  Olancho,  2  en  el  de  IntlbudL,  6  en  el  de  Oholuteca ; 
este  departamento  tiene  muchas  llanuras,  lo  que  facilita  la  apertura  de  caminos 
en  su  jurisdlccidn ;  y  1  en  el  departamento  del  Parafso. 

En  general,  el  tr&fico  en  Honduras  se  hace  en  caballerfas  y  por  caminos  de 
herradura.  Estos  caminos  corren  a  cargo  del  Estado  unos,  que  se  denominan, 
como  queda  dicho,  caminos  de  herradura;  y  otros  al  cuidado  de  las  Municipa- 
lidades  y  se  les  llama  caminos  rurales;  unos  y  otros  se  encuentran  atendldos 
bastante,  en  proporci6n  a  los  recursos  de  que  se  dispone  para  ello,  que  son 
procedentes  del  que  se  llama  impuesto  o  contribucidn  de  caminos,  que  se  paga 
en  efectlvo  o  con  trabajo  personal,  si  se  trata  de  Jornaleros,  o  de  proletarios; 
del  impuesto  de  peaje,  del  producto  de  las  redenciones  militares,  del  de  arrenda- 
miento  de  tierras  nacionales,  de  las  conmutaciones  de  penas  de  los  delincuentes 
ya  condenados;  del  fondo  de  desertores,  del  producto  de  Las  asonas  minerales 
y  del  de  las  multas. 

Ck>mo  se  ve,  el  Grobiemo  hondurefio  ha  procurado  dotar  de  fondos  suficientes 
al  ramo  de  caminos  y  carreteras,  muy  especlalmente  durante  la  admlnistraci6n 
dltima  del  doctor  don  Francisco  Bertrand,  lo  mlsmo  que  durante  las  dos 
anterlores,   de   los   generales   don   Terenclo   Sierra   y   don   Manuel    Bonilla, 
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convencido,  como  no  podia  menos  de  estarlo,  de  que  el  porvenlr  de  Honduraa 
depende  de  que  8u  territorlo  est^  cruzado  ampliamente  por  vlas  f&ciles  y 
c5modas  de  coniunicaci6n,  y  de  que  dstas  son  las  carreteras,  hoy  que  el  auto- 
moYllismo  ha  tornado  tan  gran  desarrollo,  vinlendo  a  suplir,  con  un  costo 
inflnitamente  menor,  a  los  ferrocarriles,  que  si  son  el  desideratum  en  estos 
asuntos,  no  est&n  al  alcance  de  los  pueblos  nuevos,  pequefios  y  i>obre8;  mucho 
mAs  que  aun  en  el  supuesto  de  que  fuera  posible  su  construccl6n  actual,  no 
podrfan,  en  muchos  afios,  dar  producto  sufldente  para  su  conservacidn  y 
entretenimlento,  y  dicho  se  estd  que  no  podrfan  ser  inversidn  remuneradora 
para  el  capital  consumido  en  ellos. 

Entendl^ndolo  asf,  el  Gobierno  de  Honduras  se  ha  esmerado  en  abrir  el  paliEi 
al  comerclo  con  el  exterior  por  medio  de  la  carretera  del  Sur  mencionada,  por 
la  que  se  efectda  el  tr&flco  de  y  con  los  departamentos  de  Gholuteca,  Valle, 
Tegucigalpa,  El  Parafso,  La  Paz  y  Ck>mayagua  y  gran  parte  de  los  departa- 
mentos de  Intibuc^,  Gracias,  Olancho  y  Yoro;  y  se  empefia  en  la  eztensi6n  y 
terminaci6n  de  las  dem&s  carreteras  ya  enumeradas,  para  actlvar  la  vlda  in- 
dustrial y  la  agricola,  minera  y  comercial  del  pais  y  darles  valor  a  sus  riquezas 
naturales. 

Creo  mi  deber  mencionar  el  sistema  que  emplea  el  Gobierno  de  Honduras  para 
proveer  de  fondos  a  la  construcci6n  de  las  carreteras  y  al  mismo  tiempo  que 
realiza  esta  obra  de  progreso,  efectila  otra  no  menos  importante :  la  de  amortizar 
paulatinamente  la  Denda  Pdblica  interior. 

El  presupuesto  nacional  seQala,  todos  los  afios,  una  suma  determinada  para 
la  amortizacidn  de  la  deuda  interior ;  tambi^n  seflala  otra  para  la  construccidn 
de  carreteras.  Dentro  del  monto  de  la  primera,  realiza  la  operaci6n  que  vamos 
a  consignar ;  pero  hemos  de  expresar  antes  que  en  Honduras,  como  ocurre  mds 
o  menos  en  todos  los  paises,  y  muy  especialmente  en  los  pequefios  y  pobres,  los 
erudites  contra  el  Estado  que  constituyen  una  deuda  Aotante,  sin  inters 
alguno  ni  perspectiva  de  un  pago  mds  o  menos  cercano  pero  cierto,  como 
ocurre  en  las  dem&s  naciones,  con  las  llamadas  deuda  consolidada,  amortizable, 
perpetua,  etc.,  sufren  una  gran  depreclacldn,  que  a  veces  excede  de  un  75% 
debido  al  poco  cr^dito  que  merecen  esos  valores,  y  a  que  s61o  se  amortizan  para 
la  compra  de  tierras  o  por  medio  de  otras  operaciones  muy  lentas  y  limitadas, 
y  nunca  en  efectivo. 

Pues  bien,  el  Gobierno  de  Honduras  compra  esos  valores.  Para  ello,  al  con- 
tratar  la  construccidn  de  una  carretera  o  parte  de  ella,  fija  el  valor  o  tipo  a 
que  reclbe  los  repetidos  valores  ,a  los  que  denomina  "constancias  de  crMiW 
contra  el  Estado  y  sefiala  tambi^n  la  suma  que  el  contratista  ha  de  venderle* 
de  ellas,  recibiendo  en  pago  la  cantidad  que  corresponda  al  tipo  fljado.  La  di- 
ferencia  entre  la  cotizaci6n  sefialada  y  el  valor,  a  la  par,  de  las  constancias  de 
crMito  que  se  le  venden,  la  paga  el  Gobierno  en  efectivo,  con  cargo  a  la  partlda 
del  Presupuesto  denominada  de  Cr^ito  Pdblico,  destin&ndola  a  la  construccidn 
de  la  carretera  contratada,  hasta  el  Ifmite  de  la  dicha  partlda,  lo  que  vlene  a 
aumentar  considerablemente  la  de  carreteras.  No  dlremos  que  este  sistema  sea 
perfecto  y  que,  no  coloque,  hasta  cierto  punto,  al  Estado  en  la  sltuacidn  del 
que  comercia  con  sus  propias  necesidades;  pero  sf  que  es  muy  prdctico  y 
ventajoso  en  la  situaci6n  actual  de  Honduras,  teni^ndose  que  tomar  adem&s  en 
cuenta  que  muchas  de  las  constancias  de  cr^dito  que  se  amortizan  por  ese  proce- 
dimiento,  proceden  de  indemnizaciones  y  pages  acordados  como  consecuencias 
de  las  muchas  revohiclones  y  guerras  que  han  azotado  a  aquel  pais  en  ^pocas 
aiin  recientes,  cr^dltos  legftimos  ciertamente,  queremos  y  debemos  creerlo ;  pero 
condenados  a  no  ser  cublertos  jamds  ni  en  su  totalidad  ni  en  parte  siqulera, 
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si  no  lo  son  por  un  precedimiento  tal  como  el  empleado  por  el  Goblemo  en  la 
actualldad. 

Para  que  pueda  formarse  una  idea  aproximada  de  lo  que  r^reaenta  el 
esfuerzo  que  Honduras  haoe  para  sus  vfaa  de  comunicaci6n«  carreteraa,  mmlnee 
de  herradura  y  rurales,  conalgnaremos  las  siguientes  clfras,  oorre^KNudientes 
al  alio  econ6mico  de  1913  a  1914. 

Las  municipalidades  de  la  Repdblica  gastaron  en  la  reparaddn  y 
eztensi6n  de  caminos  rurales $108»471.47 

Cuya  cantidad  se  descompone  asf: 

Oaminos  propiamente  tales 91«85S.06 

Puentes  de  los  mismos 10,818.^ 


Total 108, 471. 47 


El  Bstado  gast6  en  total  en  este  ramo  de  comunicadones,  la  suma 
de 490, 613. 82 

De  la  que  corresponde : 

A  la  carretera  del  Sur $309, 438. 40 

A  la  carretera  de  Olancfao 128, 591. 77 

A  la  carretera  de  Gomayagua 83, 665. 00 

A  la  carretera  de  Cop&n 5, 676. 85 

A  la  carretera  de  Manto  a  SalamA  en  Olancho 664. 75 

Total  gastado  en  carreteras 478»084.77 


Caminos: 

De  Ck>rt6s 875. 00 

De  Intibucft 881, 00 

De  Yoro 1, 351. 02 

De  Ocotepeque . 942. 50 

De  Santa  Cruz 6,660.00 

« 

Total  gastado  en  caminos  por  el  Goblemo 10, 709. 82 

Bl  movlmiento  de  f ondos  en  el  ramo  de  caminos,  fti^ : 

Ingresos 607, 937. 12 

Gastos 496, 618. 62 

Saldo  para  1914r-1915 111,823.50 

Como  indicacidn  de  progreso,*  haremos  la  comparacidn  del  alio  de 
1913-14  con  el  anterior  de  1912-18 : 

Ingresos  en  1913-14 607, 987. 12 

Ingresos  en  1912-13 344, 628. 81 

Saldo  en  favor  de  1918-1914 263,306.81 

11.   COICKBCIO. 

Al  tratar  de  esta  parte  de  la  Seccito  IX  del  Programa  Preliminar,  hemes  de 
referirnos  a  nuestro  trabajo,  tambi^n  sometido  el  Segundo  Congreso  Cientfflco 
Panamericano,  titulado :  *'  Notlcia  geogr&fica  y  estadfiitica  de  la  Repdblica  de 
Honduras,  Centro  America.** 
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Nofl  limltaremos  a  tratar  aqaf  algonoe  puntoe  que  no  lo  hayan  sido  en  el 
trabajo  nuestro  dtado,  empezando  por  la  enumeracidn  r&pida  de  alganos  de  los 
productos  ezplotablee  que  exlsten  en  Honduras  en  todos  los  ramoe. 

ififUM  y  mineraleB. — Es  reconocida  pbr  todo  el  mundo,  la  riqueza  mineral  de 
Honduras,  inezplotada  en  su  mayor  parte,  y  de  la  que  da  muestra  patente,  entre 
otras,  y  en  primera  Ifnea,  la  produccidn  obtenida  por  la  New  York  and  Hon- 
dfira$  BMOfio  Mining  Company^  que  en  el  afio  de  1913-1014  beneficid  104,180 
toneladas  de  broza  mineral,  obteniendo  un  producto  de  1,802318  onzas  de  plata 
y  18.609  onzas  de  oro,  con  un  valor  total  de  $2,786,500.42  plata,  o  d61are8 
$1,177,806.80,  al  cambio  de  286.05%  que  fu6  el  promedio  del  alio. 

Denunciadas,  aunque  no  todas,  ni  en  muy  pequefia  escala,  trabajadas,  existen 
616  minas,  reqpecto  de  las  cuales  debemos  dedr  que  su  descubrimiento,  en 
Bu  totalidad,  se  ha  debido  a  la  casualidad  o  a  la  prftctica  rutinaria  de  gUirUcM 
y  cateadores;  pero  casl  nunca  o  nunca  a  trabajos  de  los  hombres  de  cfencia, 
que  para  Honduras  parecen  no  haber  existido  hasta  ahora,  pues,  cosa  en  verdad 
curioea:  hasta  las  compafilas  organizadas  en  el  exterior,  a  Juzgar  por  los  re- 
Bultados  que  ban  obtenido  los  erperio%  y  los  ingenieros  de  minas  que  ban 
enviado  a  Honduras,  no  ban  demoetrado  tener  muchos  conodmientos  dentificos 
y  menos  prftctica  de  ellos,  en  tanto  que  el  mineral  mencionado,  el  RoBario,  sito 
en  San  Juancito,  en  Jurlsdiccidn  de  Tegucigalpa;  los  no  menos  c^lebres  de  El 
Socorro  y  Lm  Aniimoi^  en  el  Yalle  de  Angeles ;  el  del  Tr&nsito,  en  jurisdiccidn 
de  Yalle,  y  casi  todos  o  todos  los  descubiertos,  con  rarfsimas  excepciones  que 
confirman  el  hecho  general,  ban  sido  descubiertos  y  empezados  a  explotar  por 
los  gUiriaeM, 

En  Honduras  dominan,  en  la  yertiente  del  Pacfflco  y  en  los  departamentos 
centrales,  las  minas  de  plata,  no  faltando  tambi^n  las  de  oro  y  otros  metales, 
entre  ellas  algunas  importantes  de  hierro  imanado,  oomo  la  de  Agaltecay  en 
el  departamento  de  Tegucigalpa;  de  oro,  las  del  CorpuBy  en  Gboluteca,  y  de 
El  STnfiMilo,  ya  mencionada,  en  YaUe,  en  tanto  que  en  las  tierras  bajas  y 
en  las  vertientes  del  AtlAntico  existen  en  mayor  ndmero,  minas  de  oro,  placeres 
de  este  mismo  metal  y  arenas  aurfferas  en  mucfaos  de  los  rios.  En  esta  parte 
del  paliEi  comienzan  a  trabajarse  depMtos  de  carbdn  mineral  y  se  ban  en- 
contrado  tambi^n  depteitos  de  nafta  y  otros  hldrocarburos,  los  que  dejan 
esperar,  para  un  porvenir  prdximo,  la  creaddn  de  diversas  industrias  en 
Honduras  y  la  explotaci6n  en  grande  escala  de  esos  depdsitos  minerales. 
Por  desgrada,  hasta  ahora,  las  concesiones  para  la  busca  de  petr61eo  y  para 
8U  explotaddn  estAn  acaparadas  por  unas  muy  pocas  personas  del  pals,  imbuldas 
por  prejuicios  contra  las  empresas  extranjeras  unas,  y  otras  con  el  de  que 
son  riquezas  que  se  dilapidan  los  problem&ticos  depdsitos,  que  ellos  no  explotan 
ni  dejan  explotar,  si  los  extranjeros  establecen  en  ellos  los  correspondientes 
trabajos  para  su  explotaddn,  creenda  tan  errdnea  como  ridlcula,  de  la  que  no 
partlcipa  ciertamente  slno  una  minorfa  de  las  habitantes  del  paiis,  y  que  s61o  la 
Ignorancia  puede  mantener  y  aun  f omentar,  escudada  por  un  patrlotismo  false. 

Enumeraremos  los  minerales  prindpales,  que  se  encuentran  en  cada  uno  de 
los  departamentos  de  la  Repdblica,  tomando  oomo  base  las  minas  denunciadas. 

En  Tegudgalpa,  oro,  plata,  plomo,  cobre  y  hierro.  Existen  adem&s  otros 
minerales  de  use  industrial,  como  marga,  azufre,  yeso,  kaolin,  cuarzo  hialino 
y  litofdeo,  piedra  caliza,  etc 

En  Ck>mayagua,  las  prindpales  minas  son  de  oro;  las  hay  tambi^n  de  plata, 
cobre,  hierro,  estafio  y  plomo. 

En  El  Parafso,  de  oro,  plata  y  cobre. 

En  Yalle,  de  oro  y  de  plata. 

En  La  Paz,  de  oro,  plata  y  plomo. 

6848e-yoL  11 ^17 86 
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En  Gracias,  de  oro  y  de  plata.  En  este  departamento  se  encaentran  may 
ricos  yacimientos  de  6palos  y  otras  piedras  preciosas:  turquesas,  berllos, 
topaclos,  granales,  etc.  Tambi^n  existe  all!  salitre  y  se  encaentra  m&miol 
de  muy  buena  calidad  y  hermoenra. 

En  Gop&n,  de  oro,  plata,  cobre  y  alominio ;  tambi^n  hay  canteras  de  m&rmol 
y  yacimientos  de  6palos. 

En  Santa  B&rbara  se  encuetra  m&rmol  que,  i>or  sn  grano  flno  y  sn  blancora, 
complte  con  el  estatuario  de  Italia;  oro,  plata,  cobre,  hierro  y  alnminlo. 

En  Olancho,  los  rfos,  especialmente  el  Gnayape,  Uevan  oro  en  bus  arenas. 
Hay  adem^  mlnas  de  oro,  plata  y  cobre;  siendo  famosas  las  de  oro  de 
Concordia;  y  las  Uamadas  del  Rucio. 

En  Oort^,  oro,  abundando  los  lavaderos  de  este  metaL  En  la  montafia  de 
Sula  hay  buen  m&rmol  y  en  abundancia.  Con  caminos  fAclles,  serfa  una 
riqueza  para  el  pals  y  para  la  compafifa  explotadora,  pues  el  mArmol  se  en- 
caentra muy  cerca  de  la  costa,  donde  domlnan  los  llanos. 

En  Yoro  hay  mlnas  de  oro,  de  plata,  cobre,  hierro,  antlmonio  y  d^pteltos  de 
sales  minerales  industriales,  carbdn  mineral  y  nafta. 

En  Col6n,  oro,  especialmente  en  la  regl6n  de  La  Mosquitia ;  plata,  plomo,  zinc, 
niquel  y  hierro ;  y 

En  Oholuteca,  oro,  plata  y  cobre  y  dep6sitos  de  asfalto.  Adem&s  de  los  mine- 
rales  enumerados  existen  otros  en  Honduras,  de  los  que  ejemplares  valiosos 
han  sido  exhibidos  en  la  redentemente  terminada  Bxposiddn  Internacional  de 
Panamd  y  el  Pacffico,  tales  como  platino,  en  Gracias  y  Gholuteca,  el  dna- 
brio  que  se  encuentra  en  Ocotepeque  y  en  otras  jurisdicciones. 

Entre  los  productos  vegetales  de  Honduras  titiles  para  la  industria  y  para 
el  comercio  Internacional  debemos  sefialar  como  el  principal,  las  maderas  para 
construcci6n  y  para  ebanisterfa,  de  las  que  en  la  citada  Exposicidn  se  pre- 
sentaron  186  variedades  con  526  ejemplares. 

Muy  pocas  son  las  que  hasta  ahora  han  sido  materia  de  exportacidn ;  de  ellas, 
la  principal,  la  caoba  (afcectinia  mahogani),  de  la  que  se  encuentran  Arboles 
de  5  a  6  pies  "  en  cuadro,'*  de  base,  por  17  de  altura  o  sean  550  pies  cAbicos 
de  madera. 

El  cedro  tambi^n  se  exporta  en  alguna  cantidad. — ^Existe  en  algunas 
variedades;  pero  la  m&s  buscada  es  el  cedro  oloroso  {cedrola  odorata), 

Se  exportan  ademAs,  la  madera  de  rosa  (amiris  balsamifera) ;  el  guanacaste 
o  liffnumvitw  (ramnui  sarcomphalus)  y  algunas  otras  pocas  m^. 

Para  no  hacer  muy  cansada  esta  enumeraci6n,  citaremos  algunas  maderas 
m&s  de  las  m&s  comunes,  de  las  existentes  en  Honduras. 

La  ceiba  o  &rbol  de  algoddn  (bomhax  cettfa)^  la  encina  (bigonia),  zapotillo 
(achrds  aapota),  mangle  {rigoTiora  mangle) ^  mangle  grape  (ooccolaba  ubifera), 
quiebra-hacha  (syderoxUum) ,  jfcaro  (crescentia)  y  algarroba  (Mmetuea 
courborU). 

El  limonciUo,  array&n,  laurel,  mano  de  ledn,  ^ano  bianco  y  negro ;  membrlllo 
silvestre,  nogal,  madre  de  cacao,  guachipilfn,  ronr6n,  hoja  p4ndula«  guayac&n  (es 
el  verdadero  lignumvitw),  tambi^n  Ugumvitw;  pimientlUo,  meldn,  amarlUo, 
mora,  peine,  nance,  liquidambar,  nacascotle,  guapinol. 

En  Honduras  son  abundantlslmos  los  plnos  {ocote),  blancos  y  resinosos. 

Maderas  tint6reas  existen  el  palo  campeche,  el  fustoc  o  amarlUo  (moriM 
iinctoria)^  el  s&ndalo  amarillo  (aantalum),  el  Brasil  (caaalpina  echinata)^ 
sangre  de  drago  (peterocarpus  draco)  y  el  achiote  (bUea  orellana), 

Gomas  y  plantas  mediclnales  abundan  en  Honduras.  De  los  Arboles  que 
producen  las  primeras  citaremos  el  arbusto  de  la  goma  ar&biga  {aeacia  ara- 
biga),  abundantfsima  en  las  sabanas  de  Olancho  y  en  las  del  lado  del  Pacfflca 
El  copaiba  (copaifera  otflcmalis),  liquidambar  (styrax  oJSMnaUs),  copal  (Ked- 
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toiffia  halsaminifera) ;  el  caacho,  en  Honduras  hule  {aiphonia  elastica) ; 
el  b&lsamo  negro  o  del  PertL,  el  Jifiicalte,  copal  de  Oeyl&n  {hyfftnencea  vermicosa) 
Uamado  en  Honduras  guapinol  y  el  copallllo  (hygmencBa  courharil)^  etc. 

De  entre  la  multitud  de  plantas  medicinales  existentes  en  Honduras  no  men- 
cionaremos  slno  la  zarzaparrilla  (smUax  siphUitica),  famoea  en  el  tlempo  en 
que  era  muy  empleada;  el  riclno  o  palmacrlstl  (ricinuf  communis),  el  true  o 
cwuia  amara,  gengibre,  sasafr&s,  etc. 

La  valniUa,  de  excelente  calldad,  es  muy  abundante  (epidendum  vaniUa); 
pero  no  se  ha  aprendldo  a  prepararla  blen,  per  lo  que  no  es  todavia  un  artfculo 
comerclal  de  la  importancla  que  debiera  ser. 

Materlas  textiles  hay  en  Honduras  muchas  y  abundantes,  comenzando  por  el 
agave  o  pita,  el  henequ^n,  el  mezcal ;  el  algod6n  que  se  produce  muy  blen  y  en 
localldades  muy  variadas,  lo  mlsmo  el  arb6reo  que  el  herb&ceo»  y  pudlera  ser 
un  artfculo  de  muy  importante  comerclo  y  base  para  una  gran  Industrla  dentro 
del  pals. 

Frutas  son  muchas  y  muy  varladas  las  que  se  dan  en  Honduras,  que  constl- 
tuyen  ya  un  ramo  importantlslmo  de  su  comerclo  con  los  E^tados  Unidos.  De 
ellas,  la  principal  es  el  banano,  que  se  cultlva  en  una  vasta  zona  de  la  coeta 
Norte,  slendo  este  negoclo  la  causa  y  el  estlmulo  para  que  en  ella,  y  en  todas 
dlrecclones,  se  construyan  ferrocarrlles  y  se  hablUten  puertos,  con  muelles 
c5modos  para  faclUtar  la  carga  de  los  buques.  Se  exportan  tambi^n  cocos, 
lUnas,  naranjas  y  llmones,  y  pudleran  ser  cultlvadas  muchas  otras  frutas. 

La  naturaleza,  da  sUvestre,  el  cacao  mico,  cuya  nuez  es  mAs  larga  que  la  del 
cultlvado.  Este  cacao  sllvestre  abunda  en  los  aluvlones  del  Norte  de  la  Re- 
ptkblica  y  es  bastante  estlmado.  El  &rbol  de  la  pimienta  (myrtui  pknimia) 
abunda  tambl^n,  slendo  de  muy  buen  aroma  e  Igual  a  la  que  se  exporta  de 
Jamaica,  artlculo  con  el  cual  no  se  comercla  en  Honduras,  como  deberla 
hacerse. 

La  cailia  de  azt&car  es  Indfgena  en  Centro  America  y  por  tanto  en  Honduras. 
Dlfiere  de  la  asldtlca,  que  se  cultlva  por  lo  general,  en  que  es  m&s  larga  y  blanda 
y  da  proporclonalmente  mds  Jugo.  Se  cultlva  y  crece  blen  lo  mlsmo  en  las 
tlerras  bajas  que  en  las  alturas  y  se  puede  cortar  dos  veces  al  afio.  Su  cultlvo 
es  hoy  muy  reducldo,  en  t^mlnos  que  no  se  produce  en  Honduras,  como  podia 
produdrse,  todo  el  aziicar  que  se  consume,  la  que  se  Importa  prlnclpalmente  de 
Nicaragua  y  tambl^n  de  El  Salvador  y  de  Guatemala.  El  principal  consumo  de 
la  cafia  de  azticar  es  para  f  abricar  aguardiente,  el  que  pudlera  obtenerse  de  muy 
buena  calldad,  como  lo  han  demostrado  varlos  fabrlcantes  en  la  reclente  Ex- 
poslcldn  de  San  Francisco,  entre  ellos,  don  Angel  R.  Alcdntara,  de  Danll, 
cuyos  aguardientes  fueron  premlados  con  medalla  de  oro.  En  el  Interior  de 
Honduras,  donde  el  aguardiente  estk  estancado  y  constituye  la  segunda  de  las 
rentas  fiscales  su  producto,  el  aguardiente  que  se  vende  es  de  muy  inferior 
calldad,  por  desgracia. 

El  tabaco  hondurefio  es  de  muy  buena  calldad  y  de  exquisito  aroma.  Durante 
mucho  tiempo,  desde  la  6poca  de  la  Golonla,  se  ha  exportado  en  fuertes  cantl- 
dades,  a  veces  para  reemplazar  al  de  Cuba,  con  el  que  puede  competir  blen ;  es 
4ste  otro  artlculo  hondurefio  de  comerclo,  cuya  producci6n  puede  ser  muy 
aumentada,  ya  para  la  exportacl6n  de  la  hoja  sin  preparar  o  para  la  de  sus 
productos  ya  elaborados. 

Lo  mlsmo  ocurre  con  el  caf^,  de  calldad  excelente,  pues  el  de  Gtllnope  por 
ejemplo,  obtlene  en  el  exterior  preclos  de  fantasia.  En  los  dltlmos  afios  ha 
tomado  este  cultlvo  algtin  Incremento  y  puede  en  lo  sucesivo  dar  grandes 
rendimlentos.  La  falta  de  caminos  f&cUes  y  econdmlcos,  es  a  no  dudarlo 
uno  de  los  factores  que  m&s  contribuyen  a  que  la  producci6n  del  caf^,  del 
tabaco  y  otros  artlculos,  no  se  desarrollen  como  pudleran.    Tambi^n  contribuye 
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a  elloB  la  falta  de  capltales  en  el  pals  para  grandea  empresaa  agrfcolas  y  no 
poco  la  escaaez  de  brazoa. 

Pndi4ramo8  eztendernos  mucho  mAs  sobre  la  prodncci6n  de  Honduraa  y  sua 
artfcnlos  de  exportaddn;  pero  el  hacerlo  serfa  alargar  ezcesivaniente  este 
trabajo. 

(&)    DESABROLLO  DE  INDU8TBIA8  DOlCfSTICAS. 

Bn  estos  tUtimos  afios  algo  se  ha  hecho  en  Hondnras  en  favor  de  la  prodncddn 
industrial  interior,  que  se  ha  desarroUado  bastante  relativamente ;  pero  la 
escasez  de  materias  primas,  el  gran  costo  de  sn  transporte  asf  como  el  de  los 
productos  ya  f abricados,  son  rtooras  que  se  oponen  al  desarroUo  de  nmnerosas 
industrias,  qne  tendr&n  en  lo  porvenir  en  Hondnras  una  sltuaci6n  halagdefia. 
Esto  no  obstante,  se  han  estableddo  f  Abricas  de  dgarros  y  cigarrillos,  de  cal- 
sado,  de  velas  este&ricas,  de  Jabones  y  perfnmest  de  cervezas,  vinos  de  frntas, 
confltes,  agoas  gaseosas,  ladriUos  de  cemento  y  de  imitacidn  de  mosaico,  agoar- 
dientes,  tenerfas,  etc  Productos  tales  como  los  dgarros  y  dgarrUlos,  pueden 
competir  bien  con  los  de  otros  pafses  y  los  sombreros  de  Junco  o  de  Santa 
B^bara,  compiten  con  los  Uamados  de  Panamd  en  su  flnura  y  hermoso  BBpedo, 
siendo  infinitamente  mto  baratos  que  aqu^llos. 

Bl  Gobiemo  dispensa  la  posible  protecddn  a  toda  industria  nneva  que  se 
establece  en  ^  pafii  y  para  el  desarrollo  de  las  ya  estableddas.  Esta  protee- 
d6n  se  traduce  en  franquidas  para  la  importaci6n  libre  de  maquinaria,  tttUes 
herramlentas  y  materias  primas,  franquidas  que  se  conceden  por  una  sola 
vez  o  por  un  perfodo  de  tiempo  determinado  segdn  la  importanda  de  la  industria 
o  empresa  de  que  se  trate.  Exend6n  de  toda  dase  de  impuestos  por  un 
tiempo  sefEalado,  exend6n  tamblto  de  derechos  de  ezi)ortad6n  de  los  pro- 
ductos manufacturados  y  por  dltimo,  la  aplicacidn  de  tarifas  de  importadto 
con  derechos  protectores  para  la  producd6n  nadonal. 

No  siempre  el  sistema  de  franquidas  y  de  ezenciones  da  el  resultado 
apetecido;  pero  no  es  la  culpa  del  sistema,  sino  en  muchos  casos  de  las 
personas  y  entidades  a  cuyo  ftivor  se  aplican,  pues  que  no  tratan  de  benefldar 
BUS  Industrias,  sino  de  defraudar  al  Estado,  Introdudendo  libremente  en  d 
pafisi  artfcnlos  con  los  cuales  comerdan,  perjudicando  no  s61o  al  BHsco,  sino 
tambi^n  al  comercio  de  buena  fe  y  a  las  demAs  industrias  similares.  Disposi- 
ciones  recientes  y  reglamentarias,  ezpedidas  por  el  Gobiemo  y  una  constante 
vigllancla  han  puesto  coto  a  esos  manejos;  pero  todavfa  queda  mucho  por 
hacer  en  este  particular.  Los  abuses  apuntados  han  sido  parte  muy  prindpal 
para  que  se  vean  con  dlsgusto,  por  mudias  gentes,  las  concesiones  y  para  que 
en  el  mismo  Gongreso  Nadonal  y  en  muchos  otros  centros  ofidales,  sea  fuerte 
la  oposiddn  que  se  les  hace  en  la  actualidad. 

(C)    COMERCIO  ENTBB  PARSES   AMEBIOANOS. 

Nulo  o  casi  nulo  es  el  que  se  hace  en  Honduras  con  los  dem&s  pafses 
americanos,  ezcepddn  hecha  del  que  se  realiza  con  los  Estados  Unldos, 
que  ha  aumentado  paulatina,  pero  constantemente  de  afio  en  afio  y  en  los 
dos  tiltimos,  por  consecuenda  de  la  gu^ra  europea,  por  manera  muy  con- 
siderable; y  con  los  dem&s  palses  centroamericanos,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador 
y  Nicaragua  prindpalmente.  Las  causas  de  esta  falta  de  reladones  co- 
merdales  internadonales  amerlcanas  est&n  patentes.  Bn  su  mayor  ndmero, 
los  pafses  americanos  tien^i  una  misma  producd6n  natural  y  la  ftibriU  si  tal 
ves  pudiera  competir  con  la  ennjpeti  por  lo  que  hace  a  calidad,  nunca  en  cuanto 
a  predo  ni  a  fadlidades  para  los  pages.  Los  ni4todos  para  las  ventas  entran 
por  mudio  en  su  cuantfa.   Y  esto  tkltimo  es  factor  muy  Importante,  tanto  que  ri 
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el  comerdo  de  este  gran  pafs  americano  no  modifica  sua  m^todos  y  adopta  lo8 
enropeos  en  este  particular  importantlsimo,  el  anmento  colosal  actual  de  au 
Gomercio  se  verA  retroeeder  nuevamente  a  mucho  maiores  propordones,  tan 
luego  como  cesada  la  guerra,  vuelvan  las  fAbrlcas  y  los  mercados  de  Europa 
a  abrir  sua  puertas  y  a  reclamar  de  su  antigua  dientela  el  ralsmo  favor  anterior, 
a  cambio  tambidn  de  las  mismas  facilidades  antiguas  y  tal  vez  de  otras  mayores, 
que  la  necesidad  de  volver  a  atraerla  haga  sugerir. 

El  comercio  europeo,  antes  el  ingl^  en  primera  Ifnea,  y  recientemente  el 
alemdn,  con  el  franco,  el  italiano  y  ya  tamblto  con  el  espaliol,  concede  plazos 
de  tres  a  seis  meses  f echa  de  factura  y  tambi^n  de  embarque  de  las  mercancfas, 
para  el  reembolso  de  su  valor,  no  86lo  a  los  grandes  comerciantes  centro* 
americanos,  sine  tambl^n  y  muy  principalmente  a  los  de  pequefia  escala,  aun  sin 
capital  efectivo  pero  sf  con  el  de  la  honradez  y  la  laboriosidad,  a  los  que 
conoce  perfectamente  y  con  quienes  mantiene  tambi^n  adem&s  relaciones  per- 
sonales  de  amistad  estrecha,  en  la  casi  generalidad  de  los  cases. 

Dos  son  los  m^todofl  de  que  se  valen  los  comerciantes  europeos  para  formar 
su  dientela  y  para  llegar  a  un  verdadero  conodmiento  de  ella  y  de  su  valor 
comerdal.  El  uno,  que  es  el  de  las  casas  alemanas,  es  el  establedmiento  de 
sucursales  en  los  palses  respectivos,  las  que  tienen  muestrarios  variados  en 
muchas  de  ellas.  Son  las  intermediarias  entre  la  casa  prindpal  y  el  cliente, 
al  que  conocen  bien  y  al  mismo  tiempo,  casi  siempre  son  sus  agentes  para  la 
venta  de  sus  productos  en  el  exterior  y  para  la  distribud6n  de  sus  fondos. 
Residiendo  en  el  mismo  paiis  y  a  voces  en  la  misma  poblacidn  de  la  dientela, 
daro  es  que  la  conocen  bien,  moral  y  materialmente  y  tambi^n  su  capaqicUid 
eoon^mica  y  su  sltuaci6n  efectiva. 

SI  otro  m^todo,  empleado  mucho  por  franceses,  ingleses  y  espafioles,  es  por 
medio  de  agentes  viajeroe,  que  vlsitan  a  la  dientela  anualmente,  redben  sus 
drdenes,  para  las  cuales  a  voces  tienen  que  trabajar  mucho ;  liquidan  las  cuentas 
y  entablan  reladones  nuevas,  por  lo  general  provechosas. 

Ha  pasado  ya  el  tiempo  en  que  era  verdad  axiom&tica,  "que  el  buen  pafio 
en  eA  area  se  vende."  Hoy  predsa  sacarlo  a  la  lus,  anundarlo  y  hacerle 
^redoffM).'*  Por  otra  parte,  el  halago  de  que  el  pago  de  la  mercaderfa,  aun 
recargada  con  un  tanto  por  dmito  pequefio,  serA  pagada  casi  o  por  complete 
de  sus  propios  productos,  es  un  atradlvo  para  eA  comprador  con  fondos  dis- 
ponibles,  pero  acostumbrado  al  two  del  cr^dito  y  mudio  mAs  para  el  comer- 
ciante  honrado,  pero  que  no  dispone  de  capital  o  si  acaao  del  indispensable  para 
fletes  y  pago  de  derechos  aduaneros  e  impuestos,  que  sin  plazos  para  los  pages 
de  la  mercanda,  no  podrfa  entrar  en  negodo  alguno. 

La  Intervenddn  en  el  comerdo  de  entldades  bancarias  mfis  que  de  comisio- 
nistas,  para  el  descuento  de  los  documentos  comerdales,  como  un  auxiliar  entre 
el  productor  y  el  comprador,  es  altamente  provechosa,  en  tanto  que  la  del 
comisionista  pesa  sobre  el  comerdo  con  los  grandes  recargos  que  le  impone 
y  estorba  m&n  que  fadllta  el  curso  de  las  operadones.  La  intervenddn  del 
banco,  en  cambio,  las  hace  poslbles.  A  su  establedmiento  en  los  palses  de 
Ibero-Am^rica  deben  tender  todos  los  esfuersos,  pues  con  el  se  har^  posibles 
las  reladones  comerdales  y  su  desarrollo  constante.  El  antidpo  de  fondos 
para  las  compras  o  el  pago  al  oontado  de  ellas,  muy  pocos  pueden  hacerlo  en 
Centre  America  y  particularmente  en  Honduras.  A  ello  se  opone  adem&s  la 
costumbre  de  muchos  afios  y  las  solidtudes  del  comerdo  europeo  a  plazo.  El 
mismo  comerdo  de  los  Bstados  Unidos  ha  ido  aumentando  hasta  sus  tUtimas 
dfras,  antes  de  la  guerra,  a  medida  que  ha  ido  poniendo  en  pr&ctica  m^todoe 
semejantes  a  los  europeos. 
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(D)    lA    MEDIDA   DEL   OOMEBCIO   EZTBANJKBO. 

La  balanza  comercial  de  Honduras  est&  en  favor  de  la  iniportacl6n,  lo  que 
hace  que  el  pais  no  pueda  desembarazar  su  situaci6n  econ6mlca. 

La  exportacidn  total  en  el  alio  pasado  de  1918-1914  ascendld  a  $8,553327.35, 
Plata,  sefial&ndoee  un  aumento  de  $600,906.02,  plata,  suma  que  es  may  de  tomar 
en  cuenta,  con  relaci6n  al  afio  anterior  que  sumd  tinlcamente  $7,952,420.73. 

Sefialaremos  tan  s61o  los  artlculos  de  ezportacldn  que  alcanzaron  mayorea 
cifras.    Fueron  exi)ortados : 

Bananos,  6,610,104  raclmos,  con  valor  de $4,280,046. 76 

Pl&tanos,  361,535  raclmos,  con  valor  de 5,946.50 

Cueros  de  res,  805,861  Ubras,  con  valor  de 399, 564. 45 

Caf6,  1,214,454  llbras,  con  valor  de 290, 755. 04 

Gocos,  10366,955  piezas,  con  valor  de 549, 919. 08 

Ganado  vacuno,  21,911  cabezas,  con  valor  de 628, 402. 50 

Gaucho,  33,537  llbras,  con  valor  de 35, 722. 88 

Oro  y  plata  en  bruto,  138  llbras,  con  valor  de 22, 880. 37 

Oro  y  plata  en  danuro,  156,686  llbras,  con  valor  de 2, 155, 267. 60 

Oro  en  bruto,  1361  llbras,  con  valor  de 19, 788. 00 

La  exportaddn,  por  pafiaes  de  destino  fu6  oomo  sigue : 

A  Estados  Unidos,  por  valor  de 7, 485,1881 70 

A  Guatemala . 452, 302. 50 

A  Alemania 411, 517. 08 

A  Bellce  (colonla  de) 88,637.62 

A  El  Salvador 71, 396. 00 

A  Inglaterra 41, 992. 10 

A  Nicaragua 26, 530. 00 

A  Franda 12, 382. 40 

A  Peril 5, 790. 00 

A  M^Jico 4, 160. 00 

A  PanamA 2, 430. 00 

A  Ck)8ta  Rica 700.00 

A  Italia 300. 00 

Total,  plata 8, 558, 327. 35 

La  Importacldn  sumd,  en  oro,  un  valor  de  $6,624,929.79,  que  al  cambio  medio 
anual  ya  expresado,  de  236%,  dan  en  plata,  $15,638,146.7a  La  diferencla  en 
contra  de  la  exportacl6n  fu^,  en  moneda  de  plata,  $7,084,819.41. 

Tendrfa  gran  Importanda  y  utllidad  al  mlsmo  tiempo,  la  reunldn  en  Estados 
Unidos  de  un  Congreso  Comercial  Panamerlcano,  en  una  fecba  lo  m&s  In- 
medlata  poslble,  con  el  fin  de  que  personas  entendidas  de  todo  el  contlnente 
occidental  dlscutleran  y  se  pusleran  de  acuerdo  acerca  de  concluslones  relatlvas 
a  la  uniformldad  de  los  m^todos  y  reglas  para  recoger  los  movlmientos  del 
tr^flco  y  a  la  claslficacldn  de  las  mercancfas,  asf  oomo  para  que  formularan 
modelos  de  facturas  consulares,  manlfiestos,  gufas  y  dem&s  documentos  rela- 
cionados  con  el  comerdo  inter naclonal  amerlcano,  que  pudleran  ser  aceptados 
por  todas  las  navlones  de  este  hemlsferio,  y,  a  su  vez,  pudleran  serio  tambi^n 
despu^s  por  las  demils  naclones  del  mundo.  Oreemos  que  ^e  serfa  el  medio 
m&s  factlble  para  llegar  a  la  uniformldad  tan  deseada  como  necesaria. 
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IIL  Renta  b  Imfubsto. 

(A)    IMFXJESTO. 

Las  rentas  princiimles  de  Honduras,  cayo  prodncto  se  destlna  a  sufragar 
loB  gastos  del  servicio  pi&blico,  son  las  sigolentes : 

Renta  de  aduanas. 

Renta  de  aguardiente  y  renta  de  Ilcores. 

Impuesto  de  caminos. 

Impuesto  de  papel  sellado  y  Timbre,  con  otras  m&s  secundarlas. 

Impuestos  personales  no  hay  sino  el  de  caminos,  ya  mencionado  y  otro  de 
escuelas  que  cobran  las  municipalldades,  las  que  tambi^n  cobran  otros  pequefios 
impuestos,  para  cubrir  bus  gastos,  como  son :  uno  sobre  los  estableclmlentos  de 
comercio,  otro  sobre  el  consumo  pecuario,  sobre  la  entrada  en  la  localidad  de 
cada  bulto  de  mercancfas  extranjeras,  etc. 

El  comercio  y  la  industria  no  pagan  contribuciones  por  su  ejerclcio;  y  por 
m^  que  serfa  justo,  en  cambio  de  las  facilldades  y  franquicias  que  el  E^stado 
concede,  que  cobrara  algtln  modesto  Impuesto  sobre  los  Ingresos  o  productos  de 
las  empresas  que  ban  recibido  concesiones  y  ezenciones,  hasta  muy  reciente- 
mente  nlngona  empresa  o  compafifa  privilegiada  ha  tenido  que  hacer  frente  a 
tales  pagos.  En  la  actualidad  el  impuesto  de  muelle  que  cobran  algunas  com- 
palifas  concesionarias,  tienen  que  partirlo  con  el  Gobiemo,  en  la  proporci6n 
sefialada  en  los  acuerdos  y  decretos  de  conce8i<)n. 

La  transmisi6n  de  la  propiedad  inmueble,  los  beneflcios  o  productos  comer- 
dales,  industriales  o  de  cualquier  otro  g^nero  y  la  herenda,  no  tienen  en 
Honduras  impuesto  de  ninguna  clase,  fuera  de  los  derechos  de  papel  sellado  y 
timbre,  y  los  de  inscripd6n  en  los  reglstros  de  la  propiedad.  En  cuanto  a  los 
extranjeros,  tienen  las  mismas  obligaciones  y  cargas  que  los  nacionales,  gozando 
desde  puntos  de  vista  econdmicos,  comerciales  e  industriales,  de  los  mismos 
deredios  tambi^n  que  los  hondurefios. 

Para  pafses  de  tan  pequefia  exportaci6n  como  Honduras,  la  reciprocidad  en 
concesiones  arancelarias,  en  manera  alguna  puede  ser  conveniente.  Pruebas  de 
ello  son  los  tratados  flrmados  en  W&shlngton,  entre  las  Reptlblicas  de  Gentro 
America,  el  20  de  dlclcmbre  de  1907.  Honduras  los  aprob6  y  consider6  en 
vigor  inmediatamente,  aun  sin  la  formalidad  del  canje  y  sin  esperar  la  apro- 
bacidn  de  los  dem&s  Estados  centroamericanos.  El  Salvador,  por  el  contrarlo, 
no  los  ha  aprobado  hasta  ahora,  habiendo  celebrado,  este  mismo  afio,  con  Hon- 
duras, un  nuevo  tratado  comercial,  sobre  bases  que,  hasta  ahora,  parecen  acep- 
tables.  La  raz6n  de  la  inconveniencia  de  esas  concesiones  radica  en  la  simiUtud 
de  su  producci6n  y  exportaci6n  que  hace  que  las  concesiones  de  los  tratados 
recaigan  en  perjuicio  de  la  producci6n  nacional,  en  lucha  de  competencia  con 
la  importaci6n  de  los  mismos  productos. 

Un  hecho  reciente  debemos  citar  en  comprobaci6n  de  la  opinion  expuesta: 
Honduras  firm6,  ad  referendum,  un  tratado  con  la  Oran  Bretafia,  en  1909, 
en  el  que,  entre  otras  concesiones  mutuas,  se  consignaron  ciertas  ventajas 
y  exenciones  de  pago  para  la  marina  mercante  de  los  dos  pafses  contratantes. 
El  tratado  no  se  aprob6  en  su  forma  primitiva,  pues  se  cayd  en  la  cuenta  de 
que  era  lo  mismo  que  suprimlr  los  impuestos  de  puerto,  faro,  muellaje,  etc, 
conceder  exenciones  de  ellos  a  la  marina  inglesa,  la  primera  naci6n  marftima 
del  mundo.  ^Cu&les  ventajas  reportaba  de  esto  Honduras?  Ninguna  en 
realidad,  ya  que  la  marina  mercante  hondurefia  no  existe  adn,  para  que  pudiera 
gozar  de  las  ventajas  de  la  reciprocidad  en  los  puertos  Ingleses. 
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(B)    I1TTKB8I0IVE8  DB  OAPITAL  KZTBANJKBO. 

De  do8  clases  o  mejor  bajo  dos  aspectos  deben  considerarse  ^stas.  El  uno  las 
inverslones  qae  se  hacen  y  hagan  en  el  interior  del  pate  para  el  establedmlentx)  y 
desarroUo  de  empresas  indnatriales  y  comerdales  en  el  miamo ;  habiUtadonea  y 
antidpoB  sobre  productos,  fmtos  o  coaechaa,  reintegrablea  con  estoa  mlsmoB  o  oon 
su  valor,  con  o  sin  interdat,  si  se  fija  desde  luego  un  predo  dado  a  la  especie  o 
producto  a  redblr ;  y  el  otro,  el  que  ae  reflere  a  los  cr^itos  ablertos  al  oomerdo 
en  la  venta  y  remisidn  de  mercaderfaa  extranjeras.  De  eBtos  dltimos  bemos 
hablado  ya  en  el  pdrrafo  II,  Oomerdo,  letra  d,  con  la  eztensidn  deblda, 
por  lo  que  86I0  Insistiremos  en  la  necesidad  para  el  comerdo  americano,  de 
estndiar  detenldamente  este  asnnto  de  los  cr^itos  comerdales,  si  quiere  que 
las  corrientes  que  boy  se  dirigen  a  los  Bstados  Unidos,  por  la  sltuad6n  de 
Europa,  sean  permanentes  y  que  terminado  el  actual  conflicto,  no  retrocedan 
a  BUS  antiguos  caucea. 

Repetlmos :  el  antidpo  de  fondos  y  las  compras  al  oontado  no  son  sino  pan 
muy  contados  comerclantes  de  Centre  America.  La  multlpllcaddn  de  los 
intermediarios  banqueros,  con  capital  positiTO  y  la  creaddn  de  establedmlentos 
de  cr^dito  comerdal,  consagradoa  a  antldpar  a  productores  y  fabrlcantea  los 
fondos  que  mAs  tarde  repondrftn  los  compradores  a  plazo,  mediante  el  deacuento 
de  documentos  comerdales  ezpedidos  por  ellos,  pueden  baoer,  a  nuestro  Juido, 
proveedores  definitivos  a  los  Bstados  Unidos,  del  comerdo  del  contlnente  ameri- 
cano  o  por  lo  menos  de  la  mayor  parte  de  ^. 

(C)  UN  patb6n  monetasio  ooict^. 

Bl  patr6n  monetario  oomtkn,  si  se  refine  a  tener  todoe  una  miama  mo- 
neda  que  drcule  por  todos  los  palses  concertados  al  efecto,  o  monedas 
diversas  pero  de  un  mismo  tipo  y  exacto  valor  Intrfnseeo,  es  una  Utopia 
que  persiguen  economistas  y  diplomftticoa  del  mundo  entero  deade  haoe  ties 
cuartos  de  siglo.  Pero  si  se  trata  de  darle  valor  eatable  a  la  moneda  en 
todas  laa  nad^mea  convenidaa»  adc^tando  como  patr6n  el  oro,  por  sua  pocas 
fluctuadonea  en  los  mercadoa  del  mimdo,  entonoea  vale  la  pena  de  empefiarae 
en  conseguirlo. 

Muy  de  desoar  aeria  poder  Uegar  en  Honduraa  al  patrdn  de  oro,  desideratum 
conaignado  en  laa  ya  mendonadaa  convenciones  de  Wtehington  de  1907.  Se 
oponen  a  ello,  Mitre  otraa  raaonea,  la  primera  la  falta  actual  de  oro  y  la  exis- 
tencia  de  plata  en  el  pala,  tan  deprimida  en  su  valor,  que  ya  no  tiene  poder 
liberador  alguno  con  el  que  ae  pueda  contar  por  manera  eatable.  Por  otra 
parte,  el  enorme  deficit  que  presenta  la  balansa  comerdal,  en  Honduras, 
respecto  de  las  ezportadonea.  Sin  embargo,  resoluddn  y  buena  voluntad 
serian  bastantea  para  plantear  el  problema  de  la  adopcidn  del  patrdn  de  oro 
dnioo;  mas  para  su  resoluddn  serfa  precise  el  auxilio  exterior  por  medio  de 
un  empr^stito ;  poro  emprMito  verdadero,  que  Uevara  al  pafo  el  oro  que  necealta 
para  ese  cambio  tan  radical  en  su  vida  econ^mica  y  no  una  combinaddn  de 
ndmeros  en  el  papel,  como  lo  fu6  el  proyecto  de  empr4stito  de  1910,  que  habrfa 
aide  la  eadavitud  polftlca  y  econdmica  de  Honduras,  y  un  deaaatre  flnandero 
del  que  el  pafa  tiene  ya  triste  ejemplo  y  recuerdo,  con  la  carga  ediada  sobre 
su  nombre,  con  los  manejoa  buradtiles  y  de  otra  espede,  conoddos  por  **Lo9 
Empr^tUoM  de  Hondwra$  de  Londrea  y  Paris,  de  1867, 1869  y  1870, 

Paao  primero,  pero  eficaz,  para  la  consecud6n  de  oro,  en  la  medida  aiquiera 
de  lo  que  necesita  el  Qobierno  para  page  de  sua  cr^itos  pasivos  en  oro,  en 
el  exterior,  ba  sldo  el  cobro,  en  oro,  de  un  cinco  por  dento  adicional  sobre 
el  monto  de  la  importaci6n  total,  y  es  de  esperar  que  nuevas  y  blen  meditadas 
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medidas  fiscales,  contintien,  lenta  pero  segura  y  con8tanteniente»  llerando  oro  a 
las  areas  naclonales,  para  que,  sin  grave  quebranto  para  los  Intereses  generales 
nl  partlcnlares,  pueda  llegarse  en  el  menor  plazo  posible,  al  patr6n  de  oro, 
orientaci6n  que  debe  ser  la  del  porvenir  para  todos  los  pafses  amerlcanos  y 
para  Honduras  mny  especlalmaite,  ya  qae  parece  haberse  salvado  del' grave 
esGOllo  del  papel  moneda  y  que  su  exportacidn,  aumentada  en  el  afio  tiltimo 
en  m^  de  medio  mill6n  de  pesos  con  respecto  a  la  del  afio  anterior,  ofrece 
perspectives  de  posteriores  y  continuados  aumentos,  que  tan  necesarios  son 

para  alcanzar  el  nivel  econdmico  en  la  balanza  comerciaL 

• 

NOTICIA  GEOGRAFICA  T  ESTADf STICA  DE  LA  REPt^BLICA  DE 

HONDURAS,  CENTRO  AMERICA. 


Por  ANTONIO  A.  RAMIREZ  F.  FONTBCHA, 
Ex-Rector  de  la  Universidad  Central  de  la  RepiihUoa  de  Honduras. 

INTB0Dn0Cl6N. 

Tiene  por  objeto  esta  "Noticia"  difundir  y  popularizar  el  conodmiento  de 
la  Repdblica  de  Honduras  y  de  sus  condiciones  y  peculiaridades,  desvaneclendo 
al  mismo  tiempo  la  leyenda  que  la  ignorancia  y  la  pasidn  ban  esrtendldo  sobre 
eUSt  present&ndola«como  regidn  en  estado  enteramente  primitive,  en  la  que 
serfa  imposlble  al  capital  y  a  la  actividad  humana  obtener  remuneracidn  algnna 
de  sus  inversiones  y  esfuerzos. 

Bstos  apuntes  est&n  destinados  a  demostrar,  por  el  contrarlo,  asf  a  los 
bombres  de  capital  y  de  industria,  como  a  aquellos  que  no  tienen  mfis  bienes 
que  los  de  su  honradez  y  capacidad  para  el  trabajo,  que  allf  tienen  el  hombre 
de  empress  como  el  simplemente  laborioso,  los  medios  mAa  favorables  y  el 
ambiente  m&a  propicio  para  desarrollar  sus  energfas  y  actividades,  y  tambi^n 
para  el  empleo  remunerador  de  sus  capitales. 

Honduras  necesita  de  poblaci6n :  le  es  urgente  colonizar  sus  vastos  territorios, 
ezplotar  sus  minas,  hacer  productivos  sus  campos,  establecer  y  desarrollar  in* 
dustrias  y  dar  vida  a  su  comercio. 

Es  uno  de  los  palses  de  America  que  ofrece  m&s  ventajas  y  perspectivas  al 
imnigrante  extranjero,  quien,  desde  el  primer  dfa  que  pisa  el  suelo  nadonal,  es 
un  miembro  m&B  de  la  familia  bondurefia. 

A  sus  tierras  vastas  y  feraces,  aptas  para  la  ganaderfa  y  para  la  agricultura  y 
en  las  que  se  dan  la  mayor  parte  de  los  productos  de  todos  los  pafiEies,  de  tr&flco 
comercial,  une  un  clima  benigno  y  sano  que  reduce  su  mortalidad  a  un  tipo  de 
los  m^  bajos  del  mundo. 

La  baratura  de  las  tierras  y  las  fadlidades  que  la  ley  da  para  su  adquisicidn; 
la  exLBtenda  de  valiosos  yadmientos  minerales  y  la  Uberalidad  que  caracteriza 
a  sus  leyes  sobre  minerfa;  los  uses  y  costumbres  democrAticos,  la  sendllez  y  el 
car&cter  proverbialmente  af able  y  hospitalario  de  sus  hijos ;  son  todos  f actores 
que  concurren  a  que  el  extranjero  no  se  considere  eztrafio  a  la  poblad6n 
nadonal  desde  el  mismo  instante  de  su  Ingreso  en  el  pais. 

Fijen,  pues,  su  atencidn  en  los  dates  que  abarca  esta  *'  Notida  *'  aquellos  que 
buscan  terrene  apropiado  para  dar  actividad  a  sus  capitales  o  a  su  laboriosidad, 
y  verdn  corroboradas  las  aflrmadones  contenidas  en  este  preAmbulo. 

Bien  quisi^ramos  haber  dispuesto  de  dates  m&s  eztensos;  pero  los  compilados, 
con  todas  sus  deflciendas,  son  suficientes  para  dar  una  idea  general  y  bastante 
ezacta  del  pals,  de  sus  recursos  y  de  su  situaddn  actuaL  Debemos  sf  agregar 
que  estAn  aquellos  recogidos  con  toda  escmpulosidad,  de  tal  manera  que  reflejan 
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la  verdad  bajo  todos  bus  aspectos,  con  todas  las  restrtcciones  ^Inlcamente 
debidas  a  estar  en  los  comlenzos  de  su  desarrollo  servldoe  tan  Importantes  oomo 
los  de  estadfstica,  especialmente  en  su  concepto  fiscal  y  comerdal.  En  este 
orden,  es  tal  vez  este  trabajo  el  primero  medlanamente  satisfactoiio  que  ae 
publica  sobre  Honduras,  sin  otras  pretensions  que  el  fin  ya  expueeto:  dar  a 
conocer  el  pals  lo  m&B  ezacta  y  ampliamente  posible,  aprovechando  la  ocaslte 
para  hacerio  al  deferir  gustosamente  a  la  amable  invitaci6n  que  ae  noa  ba 
hecho  para  concurrir  con  algtin  trabajo,  al  Segundo  Ck>ngreso  Gientlfioo  Pan- 
Americano. 

*  TEBBrrOBIO. 

Situacidn. — "  Gentro  America,  respecto  a  su  poslci6n  geogrdfica,  casi  realiza,** 
dice  Spuier,  "  la  antigua  idea  del  centro  del  mundo.'*  La  Repdblica  de  Honduras, 
celebdre  por  el  descubrimiento  de  su  territorio  hecho  por  el  mismo  Golem; 
hermosa  por  su  cielo  y  por  su  clima,  rica  en  producclones  variadas,  renombrada 
por  la  riqueza  de  sus  minas,  ocupa  el  centro  precisamente  de  Gentro  Am^ica  y 
aun  cuando  Ifmites  naturales  indican  la  deniarcaci6n  de  su  territorio  con 
respecto  a  los  de  sus  vecinos,  sus  aflnidades  naturales,  hist6ricas,  de  raza, 
religion,  lengua,  y,  sobre  todo,  los  vfnculos  creados  por  tres  siglos  de  unldad 
y  la  que  existi6  tambi^n  en  los  primeros  afios  de  la  vida  independlente  de  Gentro 
America,  no  han  podido  ser  borrados  por  la  influencia  de  una  polftica  separatista 
y  como  tal  diferente  ni  por  la  obstinaci6n  de  permanecer  divididas,  mantenlendo 
su  autonomfa  particular. 

Cotmografia. — ^La  Repdblica  de  Honduras  estA  comprendfda  entre  los  12**  58' 
de  latitud  septentrional,  paralelo  en  el  cual  se  encuentra  el  talweg  del  rfo 
Negro  despu^s  de  haberse  unido  con  el  rfo  Guasaule,  y  los  16^  2'  de  latitud 
Norte  punto  extremo  de  la  Uamada  Punta  Gastilla,  en  el  mar  Garibe,  que  cierra 
la  bahfa  de  Trujillo ;  y  entre  los  83^  10'  de  longitud  Oeste  de  Greenwich,  punta 
oriental  del  Gabo  Gracias  a  Dios,  en  el  Ocedno  Atl&ntico,  y  los  88^  17'  de  la 
misma  longitud,  que  corresponden  al  v^rtice  del  dngulo  que  forman  los  Ifmites 
de  Honduras  con  Guatemala  y  El  Salvador,  en  el  lugar  denomlnado  cerro  del 
Brujo.  De  aquf  resulta  una  extensi6n  en  longitud  del  territorio  hondurefio  de 
6**  7'  equivalente  a  25  minutes  y  6  segundos  pr6ximamente,  lo  que  constituye 
el  adelanto  que  la  hora  tlene  en  los  puntos  orientales  sobre  la  de  los  puntos 
occidentales,  y  una  amplitud  en  latitud  de  3**  4'  que  equivalen  como  aproxima- 
mente  20  minutos  de  dlferencia  entre  la  duraci6n  de  los  dfas  mds  largos  y  de 
las  noches  mds  largas.' 

Limites, — ^Honduras  tiene  i>or  Ifmites  tres  fronteras  de  otras  tantas  repd- 
blicas  centroamericanas  y  dos  Ifneas  de  costas  bafiadas  por  mares  diferentes. 

^  Caarto  viaje.     14  de  agosto  de  1502. 

'Diflcil  DOS  ha  sido  fljar  la  longitud  y  latitud  del  territorio  hondurefio  por  la  diyersi- 
dad  de  cifraa  que  hemoa  encontrado  aefialadas  respecto  del  particular.  Bn  su  libro 
tltulado  *'  Honduras,"  Mr.  B.  G.  Squier  flja  las  Hlguientes  cifras :  Latitud  Norte  de  los 
18"  10'  a  los  16** ;  longitud  Oeste  de  los  8Z^  20'  a  los  89*  Z0\  Bl  licendado  don  An- 
tonio R.  Vallejo,  en  su  "  Primer  Anuario  Bstadfstico*'  correspondiente  a  1889  conslgna 
los  siguientes  ntlmeros :  "  Bntre  los  83*  y  89*  3'  longitud  Oeste  del  merldiano  de  Green- 
wich y  los  13*  y  16*  10'  latitud  N.  La  '*  Breve  Resefia  Para  la  Bxposlclfin  de  San  Luis  '* 
flja  la  siguiente  8ituacl6n :  "  Bntre  los  IS*  y  los  16*  30'  latitud  Norte,  y  los  88*  y  89*  80' 
longitud  Oeste  del  meridlano  de  Greenwich."  Los  datos  que  hemos  tenldo  como  mis 
exactos  estfln  tornados  de  la  carta  marftima  oflcial  de  los  Bstados  Unidos  publieada  por 
The  Hydrographic  Office,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  septiembre  de  1884, 
corregida  en  1907 ;  de  la  Carta  Marftima  de  las  Indlas  Occidentales  publieada  en  Londres, 
en  Junio  de  1843,  y  corregida  suceslvamente  hasta  1910,  por  The  Hydrographio  OSUse  of  the 
Admiralty  y  del  ma  pa  de  la  Hnea  de  Ifmites  entre  Honduras  y  Nicaragua  lerantado  por  la 
Com  is!  An  hondurefia,  en  1901  y  que  sirrlO  de  base  al  Lando  de  Su  Majestad,  el  Key 
de  Espafia  de  28  de  diciembre  de  1906.  Tenemos,  pues,  fundamento  oflcial  e  Impmrdal 
para  aceptar  conit>  buenoe  los  nflmeros  que  Incluimos  en  el  texto. 
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Al  Norte,  desde  el  punto  en  di8cusi6n  en  qne  comienza  el  estado  de  Guate- 
mala, que  por  estar  en  tal  sitaaei6n  no  queremos  menclonarlo,  llmlta  el  terri- 
torlo  hondurefio  el  mar  Caribe,  en  el  Oc^ano  Atl&ntico,  hasta  el  cabo  GradaB 
a  Dios,  en  una  extensi6n  de  litoral  de  765  kil6metro8  prdxlmamente.^ 

Al  Oeste  y  Noroeste  estd  llmitada  por  Guatemala  desde  el  punto  antes  men- 
donado,  hasta  el  v^rtice  del  &ngulo  f  ormado  por  esta  If nea  y  la  que  corresponde 
a  los  Ifmites  de  Honduras  con  El  Salvador,  en  el  lugar  denominado  Cerro  del 
BrujOt  en  una  eztensl6n  de  f rontera  de  228  kll6metro8. 

Tambi^n  forma  Ifmites  con  Honduras,  la  frontera  de  El  Salvador  al  Suroeste 
y  Oeste,  desde  el  lugar  sefialado  del  cerro  Brujo,  hasta  la  desembocadura*del 
rfo  Goascordn,  en  una  eztensi6n  total,  aproximadamente,  de  829  kil6metros. 

Del  lado  Sur,  la  bahfa  de  Fonseca,  en  el  Oce&no  Pacfflco,  la  limita  en  una 
extensl6n  de  148  kil6metros,  hasta  el  punto  conocldo  con  el  nombre  de  Ama- 
tillo,  en  la  parte  inferior  del  rio  Negro,  desde  este  punto  hasta  la  confluencia 
del  rfo  Guasaule  con  el  Negro  sigue  la  Ifnea  de  Ifmites  en  una  extensi6n  de 
frontera  con  Nicaragua  de  87  kil6metroB. 

A  partir  del  punto  de  confiuencia  citado,  el  territorio  hondurefio  estd  llmi- 
tado,  al  Este  y  Sureste,  por  Nicaragua,  hasta  la  desembocadura  del  rfo  Coco, 
Segovia  o  Wanks,  en  el  Oc^no  Atldntico,  en  una  extensi6n  de  frontera  de 
717  kil6metros  pr6ximamente. 

El  perfmetro  de  Honduras  es  de  2,214  kil6metro6  aproximadamente,  en  esta 

forma  : 

K116metros. 

Lfneas  de  litoral 908 

Fronteras  con  otros  Bstados  de  Oentro  America 1,806 

Total   2, 214 

Aspecto, — ^El  territorio  de  Honduras  es  muy  accidentado,  lo  forman  altas 
filas  de  montafias,  elevadas  planicies,  valles  profundos  en  los  que  se  encuen- 
tran  llanos  extensos  y  f^tiles  cruzados  por  rfos  mds  o  menos  caudalosos  y 
algunos  navegables,  todo  lo  cual  contribuye  a  que  Honduras,  en  su  suelo  y 
en  su  clima,  sea  como  un  resumen  de  toda  la  vida  vegetal  y  animal  de  todos 
los  pafses  del  globo,  de  todos  los  climas,  y  por  consecuencia  de  todas  las  pro- 
ducciones,  desde  aquellas  de  la  zona  t6rrida  a  las  de  las  zonas  templadas. 

Superficie. — Como  queda  indicado,  el  suelo  de  la  Reptiblica  presents  en  su 
snperflcie  grandes  accidentes.  De  la  base  comtin  de  la  cordillera  que  forma 
como  el  espinazo  de  toda  la  America  y  que  del  Sur  se  extiende  al  Norte, 
pasando  por  el  Centro,  parten  en  varias  direcciones  lfneas  de  montafias  que 
fltraviesan  en  direcciones  diferentes  todo  el  territorio/  La  gran  cadena  de 
estas  montafias,  vista  desde  el  Pacfflco,  del  que  no  dlsta  mds  de  90  6  100 
kil6metro8,  tiene  la  apariencia  de  una  muralla  natural,  con  una  Hnea  m&s 
baja  de  montafias,  alternada  con  picos  de  volcanes  de  extraordinaria  regu- 
laridad.  En  el  extremo  Sur  ^stos  desaparecen  para  manifestarse  en  la  bahfa 
de  Fonseca  bajo  la  forma  de  islas  de  origen  volcdnico  con  picos  altos  y  mon- 
tafias. 

Por  el  Norte  se  encuentran  varios  grupos  de  montafias  que  cortan  la  costs 
longitudinalmente,  no  dejando  percibir  desde  el  mar  interrupci6n  alguna  que 
indique  el  curso  de  los  rfos  por  entre  le  continuada  cadena  de  montafias  que 
bordea  la  costa,  y  que  desemboca  en  ^sta. 

^lOLS  medldai  en  kUCmetros  ion  siempre  aprozlmadas  en  estos  Ifmites  y  lo  mismo 
cnantas  otras  cifras  consignemoi  en  el  cuno  de  este  trabajo,  qne  deben  considerarse 
siempre  como  lo  mils  aprozimadas  posible;  pero  nunca  de  ezactitnd  matemAtica,  pnes 
carecemos  de  datos  directos,  tornados  sobre  el  terreno,  como  habrlan  sido  necesarios  para 
obtener  tal  ezactftivL 

>  ReffQimoB  en  esta  descripdto  a  Mr.  B.  O.  Sqnier  y  a  nnestra  propla  ezperiencia. 
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OoDforme  a  los  Ifmltes  y  al  perimetro  que  acabamos  de  Indicar,  reBulta 
qne  HondnraB  en  cnanto  a  su  territorio,  ocaiMi  el  tercer  lugar  entre  los 
BstadOB  de  Gentro  Am^ica.  En  efecto,  la  extensl6n  de  su  superfide,  en 
proyecddn,  es  de  algo  mkB  de  154306  kildmetros  cuadrados  espacio  que  por 
las  designaldades  y  acddentes  del  terreno,  pnede  abrazar  aproxlmadamente 
160,000  kll6metro6  superfldales,  o  sean  16,000,000  de  hect&reas  de  terr^io. 

Orografia, — Queda  ya  dicbo  que  Honduras  es  un  pals  montafioeo,  por  lo 
que  bleu  le  cuadra  su  nombre,  aunque  no  lo  d^Mi,  como  algunos  scponeo,  a  las 
Irregularldades  de  su  suelo;  slno  a  las  profundidades  del  mar  en  bus  oostas, 
lo  que  hlzo,  ante  aquellas  hondunu,  que  los  conqulstadores  dieran  este  nombre 
al  golfo,  y  a  todo  el  territorio  cuyas  son  las  costas  que  bafia  aqufi. 

La  gran  Cordillera  atraviesa  el  territorio  en  una  direcci6n  genial  de  No- 
roeste  a  Sureste,  siendo  ella  la  gran  diyisi6n  que  s^Mira  las  aguas  que  se 
derraman  en  el  Atl&ntico  de  las  qne  corren  al  Pacffico.  Su  recorrido  es  muy 
irregular,  interrumpido  por  un  ancho  valle  transversaL 

La  Ifnea  de  la  cordillera,  al  entrar  en  Honduras  por  la  frontera  de  Guate- 
mala, sigue  al  S.  El  en  tanto  que  un  espol6n  de  ella  toma  la  dlreoddn  N.  K 
hasta  la  bahfa  de  Honduras.  En  el  punto  de  separaci6n  redbe  el  nombre  de 
Bl  Gallinero,  Montafia  del  Merend6n  y  La  Grita.  Oerca  de  la  oosta  se  denomina 
montafia  o  sierra  del  Espfritu  Santo,  y  ya  sobre  la  misma  costa  sierra  de  Qmoa, 
con  una  altura  de  2,000  a  2,200  metros  (cerca  de  8,000  pies). 

Al  pie  de  esta  montafia,  por  el  lado  Norte,  corre  el  rfo  Montagua,  y  al  Sur^ 
el  Ohamalec6n  que  corre  separado  del  Santiago,  paralelo  a  d,  por  una  Unea  de 
collados  que  termina  en  el  llano  de  Sula,  cerca  de  la  boca  del  rfo  UllUu 

La  cordillera  sigue  desarroU&ndose  en  un  grupo  de  montafias  conoddas  bajo 
el  nombre  de  montafias  de  Oelaque,  que  encierran  el  valle  de  Sesenti,  donde  naoe 
el  rfo  Santiago,  con  no  menos  de  cincuenta  y  cinco  kil<)metro8  de  largo  por  de 
treinta  a  treinta  y  seis  kil6metros  de  ancho,  y  una  sola  abertura  o  garganta,  que 
da  paso  al  rfo  Higuito  o  Talgua. 

Estas  montafias  son  una  de  las  mayores  alturas  del  pais,  pues  se  elevan  de 
2,200  a  2,700  metros.  Al  Este  estAn  separadas  de  los  montafias  de  Patuca,  de 
agudoe  picos,  y  de  las  montafias  de  Opalaca  o  Intibucd  por  un  brazo  del  rfo 
Santiago,  rfo  Talgua,  Higuito  o  del  Valle  a  que  antes  nos  hemes  referldo,  y 
que  en  este  otro  brasso  recibe  el  nombre  de  Mejocote  o  rfo  Grande  de  Gradas. 
Ck>ntint&an  altas  planicies,  la  primera  de  ellas  el  valle  a  llano  de  Otoro, 
separado  del  de  Ck>mayagua  por  los  Montedllos,  Ifnea  de  montafias  formada  por 
la  verdadera  cordillera,  que  cambia  repentfmamente  de  su  curso  de  Este  a  Sur 
y  se  dirige  al  Norte,  perdi^ndose  hacia  la  costa  en  varios  ramales.  B2sta  divi- 
si6n  forma  otro  valle,  cerrado  tambi^,  en  el  que  est&  el  lago  de  Yojoa  o  Taulab^ 
El  llano  de  Gomayagua  que  tiene  como  una  extensi6n  de  74  kll6metros  de 
largo  por  de  15  a  20  de  ancho  y  cuyo  ele  prindpal  es  casi  de  Norte  a  Sur,  esti 
separado  del  llano  del  Espino,  al  Norte,  por  colinas  bajas,  que  contrastan  con 
la  masa  de  altas  montafias,  conoddas  como  montafias  de  Comayagua,  al  Norte 
del  llano,  y  como  montafias  de  Lepaterique  al  Sur,  las  que  se  extlenden  por  cerca 
de  148  kil6metros  de  Norte  a  Sur.  En  el  centro  de  estas  tlltimas  montafias  se 
encuentra  un  alto  ramal  Uamado  cerro  de  Hule. 


1  Mr.  Squier  dice  que  el  territorio  de  Honduras  es  "  no  menos  que  89,600  mlllas 
cnadradas/'  lo  que  darfa  185,788  kil0metros  cnadiadoa  pr6ximamente.  El  Ucendado 
Vallejo  da  al  territorio  hondnrefio  una  extension  de  "  124,190  miUas  ingiesas  o  819,700 
kUometros  cnadrados  "  (deberfan  ser  las  124,190  mlllas,  425,847  kUdmetros  coadrados) : 
una  y  otra  dfra  son  exageradas.  La  **  Breve  Besefia  "  da  a  Honduras  45,000  miUas 
euadradas  o  sean  154,806  kiI6metros  cnadrados,  cifra  qne  es  la  que  parece  mfls  aproxl- 
mada.  Bn  otros  autores  hemos  visto  las  clfras  de  119,820  y  120,480  kll6metros  cuadradot 
que  parecen  desde  luego  muy  reduddaa 
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Hacla  el  Este  de  las  altas  montafias  de  Gomayagaa,  imaados  el  rfo  y  valle  de 
Sulaco,  se  Uega  al  gmpo  de  altas  montaf&as  tambi4n,  denominado  montafias  de 
Salaco,  situadas  cast  en  el  centro  de  Honduras  y  en  las  cnales  tienen  origen 
rfoB  muy  lmi>ortantee,  que  corren  hacla  el  Atldntico,  como  el  Aga&n  o  Romano ; 
J  otros  de  menor  Importanda  que  van  hada  el  Snr. 

De  este  que  puede  llamarse  centro  Irradfan  tambl^n  varlas  Ifneas  de  mantafias 
tan  elevadas  casi  como  las  montafias  prindpales.  Al  Noreste  se  extienden  las 
nombradas  montafias  de  Mlsoco. 

Al  Norte  se  extlende  las  montafias  de  Pija,  que  termlnan  sos  numerosos 
espolones  en  los  picos  de  Gongrehoy,  sobre  la  habfa  de  Honduras. 

Al  Suroeste,  con  un  curso  muy  tortuoso,  la  cadena  de  montafias,  que  es 
una  verdadera  cordiUera,  Ueva  el  nombre  de  montafias  de  OfaUe. 

En  la  base  de  las  montafias  de  Sulaco  est&n  los  llanos  de  Yoro  y  Olancho 
y  al  Norte  de  ^te  la  sierra  de  Payas,  ya  sobre  la  costs.  Al  Sudeste  las 
montafias  de  Gol6n,  que  no  ban  sldo  exploradas. 

La  costs  Norte  de  Honduras  una  parte  es  plana;  pero  por  lo  general,  las 
montafias  vlenen  a  morlr  al  mismo  mar  o  se  elevan  a  tan  corta  dlstancia, 
como  ocurre  en  Trujlllo,  que  parece  como  que  el  ooteno  Uega  a  eatrellarse  a 
BUS  pies.  En  la  parte  de  la  Mosquitia  Hondurefia,  desde  el  Gabo  Oamar^n 
hasta  el  de  Gradas  a  Dlos,  la  tierra  es  baja  y  no  deja  de  haber  pantanos, 
durante  la  estaci6n  lluvlosa  espedalmente,  ezlstiendo  allf  grandes  lagunas. 

Segi&n  Squier,  la  elevaddn  comtbi  de  las  montafias  de  Honduras,  exoepto 
los  picos  separados,  no  puede  ser  menos  de  6,000  pies  (1,671  metros).  La 
plataforma  de  Tegucigalpa  tiene  una  elevacidn  de  8,400  pies  (946.90  metros), 
la  de  Intibucft  de  6,900  (1,476.(KS  metres)  y  la  de  Santa  Rosa  o  m6s  bien  del 
departamento  de  Gracias  en  general,  de  8,200  (891.20  metros)  y  el  llano  de 
Gomayagna  de  1,000  (528J20  metros).  Las  planides  de  Toro  tienen,  segtln 
el  mismo  Mr.  Squier,  la  altura  media  de  8,200  pies  (891^20  metros)  o  algo 
menos  de  la  mitad  de  la  altura  de  la  gran  plataforma  de  M^Jico. 

El  Ingeniero  americano  Mr.  William  C!ole  tom6,  en  1891,  las  alturas  de 
dlferentes  lugares  de  la  Repdblica,  con  los  resultados  slguientes: 


Dt  San  Lomuo  a  Tegodgalpa: 

Nacaome. 

Pflsplra.... • 

Pmo  d«  MoTBiniilca 

LaVenta 

Babanagnnde 

Ntwra  Arcadia. 

Cerroda  Hola 

Rancho  Qnamado 

JH  Tagudgalpa  a  Comayacoa: 

Tagncigaipa. 

Proteoddn 

La  Cuodta  Qranda 

Gomayagna 

Da  Comayania  a  Santa  Barbara: 

AgoaSaiada 

Ooooona 

Biguatepaqua 

La  Trlneliara. 

Taolabd 

LaCdsplda 

BmnJoaA 

Agna  Blanca 

Da  Comajaima  a  Santa  Boaa: 

Santa  Barbara 

OinHQniro  .....•••>......■.> . 

La  esparania 

Oradas 

Santa  Boaa  da  CopAa 


Plea 


110 

80 

300 

65 

aw 

106 

1,900 

648 

8,000 

80 

i'lH 

1,169 

4,000 

1,800 

8,810 

031 

8,000 

886 

4,000 

1,11* 

*'"5 

*'*S 

1,050 

400 

!'?5 

'^'l!* 

4,260 

I'Sl 

8,136 

810 

8,660 

060 

1,600 

417 

3,150 

806 

1,760 

487 

1,100 

800 

760 

306 

8,306 

*'!S 

4,060 

1,878 

3,660 

710 

8,400 

048 
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For  cuanto  antecede  puede  verse  que  Honduras,  como  queda  dicho,  tiene  la 
mayor  diversldad  de  alturaa  y  accidentes,  con  anchos  aluvionea,  profondoB  j 
f ^rtiles  valles,  llanos  elevados  y  altiplanicies  diferentes  que  si  dan  al  suelo  todos 
los  aspectos  posibles,  tamblto  originan  la  mayor  varledad  de  climas  y  con  ellos 
las  m&s  variadas  producciones.  propias  de  cada  uno  de  ellos»  y  como  la  poblaci6n 
no  corresponde  a  la  eztensldn  territorial,  desde  luego  surge  la  aptitud  del  pais 
para  una  gran  inmigraci<)n  inteligente,  laboriosa  y  honrada. 

Uidrografta — Mares. — El  Oc^ano  Atldntlco,  en  la  parte  de  €i  denominada 
mar  Garibe,  bafia  la  costa  norte  de  Honduras,  a  la  que  dan  los  departamentos 
de  Gort^,  Atl&ntida  y  Gol6n,  del  que  forma  parte  el  eztenso  territorio  de  la 
Mosquitia,  que  bien  merecerfa,  para  su  desarrollo  y  explotaci6n,  constituir  una 
entfdad  administrativa  aparte.  La  pequefia  extensi6n  de  costa  que  Honduras 
tiene  en  el  Sur  estd  bafkada  por  el  Ocdano  Pacfflco,  que  en  aquella  porcidn 
recibe  el  nombre  de  golfo  o  bahla  de  Fonseca.  A  ^te  concurren  loe  departa- 
mentos de  Valle  y  Oholuteca. 

BahioM,  puertos  y  fondeaderoa, — Sobre  la  costa  norte  de  Honduras  no  existe 
otra  que  reciba  este  nombre  que  el  pequefio  golfo  o  bahla  de  Honduras,  que 
bafia  sus  costas  hacia  el  eztremo  occidental  de  su  territorio  y  las  de  -Guatemala 
y  de  la  colonia  inglesa  de  Belice. 

En  el  Sur  se  encuentra  la  ya  citada  bahfa  o  golfo  de  Fonseca,  Uamada 
tambi^n  de  Gonchagua.  Es,  segdn  consigna  Squler,  una  constelaci6n  de  puer- 
tos,  y  la  miUi  hermosa  de  todas  las  del  Pacfflco.  Tiene  92  kildmetros  y  medio 
en  su  parte  m&s  larga  y  como  55  y  medio  de  ancho.  La  entrada  del  mar  a  la 
bahfa  es  de  casi  33  kil6metros.  En  la  entrada,  en  Ifnea,  y  casi  equidistantes, 
est&n  las  islas  de  Gonchagfilta  y  Meanguera  y  las  rocas  llamadas  FartUUmea 
que  a  la  vez  que  defienden  la  bahfa  de  las  agitaciones  del  mar,  dlviden  la  entrada 
en  cuatro  canales,  capaz  cada  uno  de  ellos  para  dar  paso  a  buques  de  todos 
calados. 

La  bahfa  de  Fonseca  bafia  costas  de  El  Salvador,  Honduras  y  Nicaragua, 
siendo,  sin  embargo,  de  mayor  extensi6n  las  de  Honduras. 

Entre  los  puertos,  el'm&s  antiguo  es  el  que  se  llam6  Puerto  Gaballos,  hoy 
Puerto  Gort^s,  sltuado  a  los  15°  49'  de  latitud  Norte  y  a  los  87'  57'  de  latitud 
Oeste,  sobre  el  mar  Garibe.  El  puerto,  o  mfts  bien  bahfa,  es  bastante  grande, 
pues  tiene  casi  17  kil6metros  de  circunferencia.  Adem&s  de  extensa  es  pro- 
funda, tenlendo  un  fondeadero  seguro  y  de  24  a  65  brazas  de  agua ;  en  la  boca 
llega  a  100  brazas  la  profundidad.  Gomo  se  ve  pueden  entrar  a  este  puerto 
buques  del  mayor  calado.  A  las  operadones  ajruda  la  drcunstanda  de  que  en 
este  punto  de  la  bahfa  de  Honduras  el  flujo  y  reflujo  es  apenas  perceptible. 
En  la  actualidad  existe  en  Puerto  Gort^s  un  muelle  de  madera,  redentemente 
construfdo,  que  permlte  que  las  operadones  de  carga  y  descarga  se  verifiquen 
al  costado  mismo  de  los  buques. 

El  puerto  de  Omoa  est&  situado  a  los  15'  47'  de  latitud  Norte  y  a  los  88'  3' 
de  longitud  Oeste.  Su  anclaje  es  bueno  y  tiene  de  2  a  7  brazas  de  fondo.  Un 
poco  fuera  llega  a  tener  hasta  67  brazas.  Est&  resguardado  por  una  cadena 
de  montafias  altas  que  parte  de  la  Sierra  Madre,  en  el  departamento  de  Gra- 
clas,  viniendo  a  morir  en  las  inmediaciones  de  Puerto  Gort^.  Este  puerto 
habfa  llegado  a  perder  totalmente  su  importancia  desde  la  traslad^n  de  sa 
aduana  a  Puerto  Gort^.  En  la  actualidad  parece  que  volverft  a  recobrarla 
con  motivo  de  la  Ifnea  f^rrea  que  tendr&  en  ^1  su  tdrmlno,  lo  que  hace  que  ya 
se  piense  en  crear  allf  de  nuevo  una  aduana,  con  lo  que  el  vlejo  puerto  espafid, 
por  donde  en  tiempo  de  la  Golonia  se  hacfa  todo  el  tr&flco  para  Honduras  y 
Gtatemala,  recobrard  algo  de  su  antlgua  actividad.  En  Omoa  abunda  el  pescado 
y  las  tortugas. 
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Entre  el  cabo  ScUaipuedes  y  punta  Hiaopo  hay  una  amplla  bahfa  denominada 
antes  Triunfo  de  la  Cruz,  como  de  27  kll6inetros  de  ancho  por  unos  10  de 
fondo.  En  ella  existen  los  pequefios  puertos  de  Puerto  Bal,  a  poca  distanda  del 
cabo.  El  mdxlmo  de  fondo  en  ^l  es  de  9  brazas.  Cierran  el  puerto  hacia  el 
Norte,  algunas  rocas  altas  denomlnadaa  del  ObUpo,  bajo  las  cuales  hay  nn 
bnen  anclaje. 

Tela,  el  antigno  Triunfo  de  la  Cruz,  es  otro  peqnefio  puerto  abrigado  de  los 
Tlentos  y  con  buen  fondeadero  para  los  barcos.  La  profundidad  de  sus  aguas 
varla  de  11  a  16  brazas. 

Slgolendo  la  costa  haela  el  Orlente,  estd  el  actlvo  puerto  de  La  Geiba,  con 
muelle  para  la  carga  y  descarga  y  Ifnea  f^rrea  comercial  que  vlene  a  morir  en 
€L  La  Celba  es  proplamente  una  rada  ablerta  mka  blen  que  un  puerto.  Bt, 
sin  embargo,  de  gran  movimiento  relatlvo. 

Balfate  es  tambi^n  un  puerto  pequefio,  algo  abrigado  y  en  el  que  pueden 
fondear  buques  de  poco  calado. 

TrujiUo,  puerto  antes  de  gran  Importancia,  forma  una  hermosa  bahfa  que 
derra  la  llamada  Punta  Castilla.  Su  extensi6n  de  Norte  a  Sur  es  como  de  14 
kil6metros,  por  6  pr6xlmamente  de  Oeste  a  Este.  Su  fondo  es  muy  variable. 
Cerca  de  la  costa  apenas  llega  a  4  brazas;  en  el  fondo  del  arco  formado  por 
punta  Castilla,  llega  a  22  brazas ;  y  a  SO  hacia  la  misma  punta.  Para  el  servido 
de  este  puerto  no  existe  muelle ;  pero  sf  se  construye  en  la  actualldad  una  Hnea 
f^rea  que  ha  de  poner  en  comunicaci6n  este  puerto  con  el  departamento  de 
Olancho,  seguramente  con  gran  provecho  de.  aqu41  y  de  ^te  tambi^n,  pues  podr& 
sacar  f&cilmente  sus  abundantes  productos.  La  sltuacl6n  de  este  puerto  es  de 
15**  55'  de  latitud  Norte  y  86**  de  longitud  Oeste. 

El  puerto  de  Iriona  es  el  tiltlmo  que  tenemos  que  mencionar  de  los  hondurefios 
situados  en  la  costa  Norte.  Se  halla  situado  a  los  15^  53'  de  latitud  Norte  y  a 
los  85^  13'  de  longitud  occidental.  No  hay  en  ^1  verdadero  puerto.  Sin  embargo, 
por  su  situaci6n  respecto  al  vasto  territorio  de  la  Mosquitia,  es  puerto  Im- 
portante  y  lo  serd  mucho  mds  en  el  porvenir.  Su  profundidad  no  es  muy 
grande.    Cerca  de  la  costa  no  imsa  de  6  a  7  brazas  en  el  mayor  fondo. 

En  Roatdn  y  Guanaja  hay  tambi^n  muy  buenos  fondeaderos,  lo  mlsmo  que  en 
la  isla  de  Utila,  todas  ellas  pertenecientes  al  departamento  de  las  Islas  de  la 
Bahfa;  en  la  tlltima  de  las  mencionadas  existe,  al  Sur,  un  buen  puerto.  Su 
aproximaci6n  es  diffcil,  sin  embargo,  y  necesita  de  prdctico  por  estar  dichas 
islas  rodeadas  de  arrecifes  de  coral  y  de  cayos. 

En  toda  la  costa  Norte  de  Honduras  existen  numerosos  puntos  en  los  cuales 
pueden  anclar  los  buques  en  circunstancias  bonancibles.  En  las  bocas  del 
Chamalec6n,  del  Ulda,  Lean,  Rfo  Negro,  Patuca,  en  la  laguna  de  Caratasca 
y  aun  en  el  mismo  Cabo  Gracias  a  Dios  existen  radas  con  buenos  fondeaderos, 
sefcuros  en  todas  las  estaclones  del  aflo,  excepto  en  el  iirvierno,  en  la  ^poca  en 
que  soplan  los  vientos  del  Norte,  contra  los  cuales  la  casi  totalidad  de  ellos 
no  estdn  defendidos. 

Al  Sur  de  Honduras  no  existe,  en  la  tierra  flrme,  puerto  alguno  capaas 
de  dar  entrada  a  los  grandes  buques;  sino  puertos  interiores  en  los  cuales 
terminan  los  esteros  que  se  irradian  de  la  bahfa  de  Fonseca,  y  por  los  que, 
b61o  pueden  hacer  el  trdflco  barquitos  de  muy  poco  calado.  El  principal  de 
estos  puertos  Uamados  menores,  es  hoy  el  de  San  Lorenzo,  por  el  que  se 
realiza  el  desembarco  de  todas  las  mercaderfas  destinadas  a  los  departa- 
mentos  orlentales  de  la  Repdblica,  incluso  a  la  capital,  Tegucigalpa.  El  de 
La  Brea,  antiguo  puerto  por  el  que  se  efectuaba  antes  el  trdfico  mencionado. 
Es  de  mds  porrenir  que  el  de  San  Lorenzo  por  su  proximidad  a  la  isla  de 
Zacate  Grande  con  la  que  puede  unirse  fdcilmente,  vlniendo  a  constituirse 
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asf  el  desideratum  de  un  puerto  para  bnques  de  gran  calado,  directamente, 
en  el  Pacffico.  El  Aceituno,  puerto  interior  que  da  paso  ai  tr&flco  con  Oo- 
mayagua  y  los  departamentos  occldentales  y  el  de  La  Cutti. 

Puerto  marftimo  importante  en  el  Pacffico  no  tiene  Honduras  sino  el  de 
Amapala,  en  la  isla  del  Tigre.  Su  anelaje  es  muy  claro  y  sua  aguas  pro- 
fundas  por  manera  que  en  €1  pueden  entrar  y  fondear  buques  de  gran  calado. 
Su  bahf a  es  eztensa  y  muy  abrigada. 

Bn  el  mlsmo  golfo  de  Fonseca  ezisten  de  Honduras  dos  pequefias  bahfas; 
la  del  OhUmuyo  al  Norte  de  la  Isla  de  Zacate  Grande,  en  la  que  desemboea 
el  rfo  Nacaome  y  la  tormada  por  el  San  Lorenzo,  un  gran  brazo  de  agoa 
al  Este  de  la  misma  isla. 

jRiot.-— La  verdadera  cordillera  que  atraviesa  el  territorio  honduiefto  y 
a  la  que  ya  noe  bemos  referido,  constituye  la  gran  divisidn  que  separa  las 
aguas  y  forma  por  consecuenda  las  dos  vertientes  que  van  al  Atl&ntioo  y  al 
Pacffico. 

Numerosos  son  los  rios  que  desembocan  en  el  Atl&ntico,  por  territorio 
bondurefio,  muchos  de  elloe  navegables  en  una  extension  considerable  de 
su  curso.  Los  prindpales  son:  el  Motagua,  Ghamalec6n,  Ult&a,  Lean,  AguAn 
o  Romano,  Tinto  o  Negro,  Patuca  y  Segovia  o  Wanks.  En  el  Pacffico  los 
rfos  prindpales  son  el  Choluteca,  Nacaome  y  Qoascor&n.  De  todos  elloe  son 
mivegables  naturalmente  en  m&s  o  menos  eztensi6n  de  su  curso,  el  Motagua, 
el  UMa,  el  Agu&n,  Tinto,  Patuca  y  Segovia  en  el  Norte  y  Choluteca  en 
el  Sur. 

El  Motagua  que  nace  en  territorio  de  Guatemala,  bafia  luego  el  de  Honduras, 
para  desembocar  en  la  babla  de  este  nombre  despu^  de  baber  corrido  por  la 
base  Norte  de  la  montafia  de  Omoa.  Al  caer  al  mar  se  divide  en  tres  brasos 
prindpales  que  dejan  entre  sf  dos  islas ;  una,  la  ocddental,  de  la  forma  aprood- 
mada  de  un  triftngulo  equildtero. 

El  Chatnaieodn  es  un  rfo  de  bastante  largo;  pero  recorre  comparativa- 
mente  una  secci^n  estrecha  del  pals  y  debe  a  4sto  el  no  ser  caudaloso.  Su 
corriente  es  rdpida  y  estd  Uena  de  bajos.^  Nace  en  la  falda  oriental  de  la 
montafia  del  Gallinero,  en  la  cordillera  del  Merend6n,  a  pocas  leguas  al  Noroeste 
de  Santa  Rosa  de  Gop6n ;  riega  los  departamentos  de  Ck>p&n,  Santa  Barbara  y 
Oortte  y  corre  al  pie  de  la  montafia  de  Omoa,  al  Sur,  separado  por  una  linea 
de  colinas  del  rfo  Santiago,  que  sigue  paralelo  a  ^l,  terminando  aqu^las  en  d 
valle  de  Sula  y  desembocando  d  Ghamalecdn  al  Oriente  de  la  laguna  de  Alva- 
rado,  con  la  que  est&  unido  por  un  canal  artificial  de  fecha  redente. 

El  UWit  es  el  rfo  m&a  ancho  de  Honduras  y  por  conslguiente  el  que  mayor 
caudal  de  aguas  vierte  en  el  Oc^ano,  al  oriente  del  Ghamalecdn,  ezcepto  tal 
vez  el  Segovia,  despu^  de  haber  recorrido  una  gran  extension  de  territorio, 
que  comprende  casi  la^tercera  parte  de  ^1.  Lo  forman  la  reuni6n  de  los  rfos 
Venta  o  Santiago,  Blanco  y  Humuya. 

El  Santiago,  como  ya  hemos  dicho,  nace  al  Sur  del  valle  de  Sensenti,  dqparta- 
mento  de  Copftn,  en  la  falda  del  cerro  la  Ganguacota.  Se  le  conoce  en  su 
curso  bajo  el  nombre  de  rfo  del  Valle,  Alax,  Higuito,  Talgua  y  Venta,  este 
filtimo  nombre  y  de  Santiago  lo  toma  desde  su  entrada  al  departamento  de 
Santa  B&rbara.  Sus  afluentes  prindpales  son:  el  Mejocote,  que  nace  en  la 
montafia  de  Gelaque,  y  d  Santa  BArbara,  que  se  alimenta  de  las  aguas  de  las 
montanfis  de  Montedllos  y  Opaiaca.  El  rfo  Blanco  es  uno  de  los  desagfies  dd 
lago  de  Tojoa.  Es  angosto;  pero  profundo  y  r&pida  su  corrimte.  Desapareoe 
como  a  una  milia  del  lago  y  sigue  subterrftneo  de  8  a  12  kilometres. 

El  Humuya  estd  formado  i>or  el  rfo  Guangollo,  que  baja  de  la  montafia  dd 
Cedral.  por  el  Jupuara  que  precede  de  las  montafias  de  L^aterique,  y  por  d 

iSqnier. 
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San  Job6  o  Blores  que  nace  en  la  montafia  de  Zambrano  cercano  de  la  villa  de 
San  Antonio. 

Los  tres  rfos  menciondos  se  unen  en  el  paso  de  La  Maradiaga«*  y  luego, 
desde  este  punto  hasta  su  unidn  con  el  Blanco  y  el  Santiago  para  formar  el 
Ultla,  Ueva  la  corrlente  comtin  el  nombre  de  Humuya.  Con  eate  nombre  atra- 
viesa  el  valle  de  Gomayagua,  de  Norte  a  Snr,  y  el  de  El  Bspino,  continuando 
su  curso  en  los  Underos  de  los  departamentos  de  Gortte  y  de  Yoro.  Oerca  de 
Ck>ncepcl6n  recibe  las  aguas  del  rfo  Sulaco,  que  desclende  de  la  montafia 
del  mlsmo  nombre.  M&s  adelante  se  le  une  el  rfo  Frfo  y  otras  corrientes  de 
menor  Importancla. 

Cerca  de  Potrerlllos  se  verifica  la  unl6n  de  los  tres  rfos  y  hasta  su  desem- 
bocadura  el  caudal  de  sus  aguas  Ueva  el  nombre  de  Ulda,  regando  el  eztenso 
y  fertilfsimo  valle  de  Sula,  c^lebre  por  su  produccidn  de  bananos. 

El  Ulda  es  navegable  en  todo  tiempo  unos  260  kil^metros  de  su  curso  (52 
leguas).  Su  barra  tlene  unos  dos  metros  y  medio  de  profundidad  (9  pies 
ingleees)  y  en  su  curso  Ueva  de  2  metros  22  a  3  metros  34  centf metros  de  agua 
(de  8  a  12  pies).  Al  Este  del  pueblo  de  su  nombre  tiene  una  ensenada  que  se 
extiende  a  casi  170  metros  del  rfo,  por  la  que  los  buques  pueden  Uegar  a  tierra 
sin  riesgo  y  con  relativa  fadlldad,  y  encontrar  allf  un  anclaje  de  ezcelente 
asidero,  segdn  Blunt 

El  Ledn  o  rio  de  lo9  Leone%  nace  al  Noroeste  de  la  ciudad  de  Yoro,  en  las 
montafias  de  Nombre  de  Dios.  Sus  trlbutarios  principales  son  el  Agua  Oaliente 
y  el  Silamo.  Desde  su  desembocadura  hasta  el  lugar  denominado  Oang^lica  es 
navegable  en  una  ext«i8i6n  como  de  120  kildmetros. 

El  AguAn  o  BomanOt  rfo  caudaloso  y  muy  extendido  que  nace  en  las  mon- 
tafias de  Sulaco,  cerca  de  Yorlto,  en  el  departamento  de  Yoro,  y  despute  de 
recorrer  una  extension  total  como  de  222  kildmetros,  desemboca  en  el  mar  al 
Este  de  Trujillo  y  de  Punta  GastiUa.  A  pooo  de  su  nacimiento  recoge  las 
aguas  de  los  rfos  Jalegua  y  Locomapa  y  m&s  adelante  las  del  Vega  y  otros 
m&s  insignificantes.  Sus  principales  afluentes  son  el  Mangulile,  Mangualil  o 
Mirajoco,  notable  desde  la  6poca  de  la  Ck>lonia  por  la  riqueza  aurffera  de  sus 
arenas;  nace  en  el  dlstrito  de  Joc6n,  en  el  departamento  de  Olancho,  y  el 
Mame.  Recorre  los  valles  de  Olanchito  y  Sonaguera  y  sus  riberas,  fertilfsimas, 
tienen  maderas  preciosas,  minerales  ricos  y  otros  productos  explotables.  La 
barra  de  este  rfo,  en  la  boca  principal  de  las  tres  porque  desagua  en  el  mar 
Garibe,  es  relativamente  favorable  y  buques  de  pequefio  calado  pueden  navegar 
sobre  350  kildmetros  rfo  arriba,  con  un  promedlo  de  profundidad  de  1  metro  SU 
centimetros  a  2  metros  poco  m&s  o  menos.  Atravesando  como  atraviesa  muy 
ricas  y  extensas  regiones,  el  problema  de  la  practicabilidad  de  la  navegacidn 
por  este  rfo  es  de  grandfsima  importancia. 

El  Tinto  o  Negro  est&  constitufdo  por  dos  rfos  enteramente  dLstintos  que 
proceden,  el  de  la  izquierda,  de  la  montafia  de  Ard6n  en  que  tiene  su  origen, 
una  de  las  que  forman  el  Ilamado  valle  de  Agalteca ;  Ueva  los  nombres  de  Sioo, 
Orande  y  Black;  y  el  de  la  derecha  que  se  denomina  rfo  PQ&n,  parte  del  lado 
Este  de  las  dichas  montafias  y  sigue  s61o  hasta  el  lugar  Uamado  Agua  Oaliente, 
en  el  que  se  une  con  el  Sico  o  Qrande,  siendo  entonces  conoddo  bajo  los  nom- 
bres  de  Poyer  o  Poya$,  Cerca,  ya  de  la  costa,  se  divide  en  tres  brazos:  Uno 
desemboca  en  la  laguna  de  Griba  o  de  rfo  Negro  y  Ueva  este  mismo  nombre, 
y  los  otros  dos  brazos  van  directamente  al  mar.  Su  extensidn  total  es  como 
de  222  kil6metros.  La  barra  de  este  rfo  es  mala  y  variable,  y  su  calado  varfa, 
segfin  las  estaciones,  de  1  metro  38  centfmetros  a  2  metros  50  centfmetros. 

ijBl  apellido  etpafiol  Madariaga  we  convierte  ea  Hondaras,  por  lo  general,  en  Jfora* 
diago,    Hsfta  pemonaa  bleu  edncadai  lo  etcriben  Mt 
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Buques  muy  pequefios  pueden  entrar  al  rfo  y  recorrer  en  3  una  eztensita  de 
70  a  111  kll6metros.  Las  vegas  de  este  rfo,  especlalmente  de  donde  ae  sqpara 
el  brazo  principal  que  va  a  unirse  a  la  laguna  de  Griba  o  de  rlo  Negro,  son 
muy  abundantes  en  maderas,  pinos  especlalmente,  de  muy  buena  calidad  y  muy 
rices  en  resinas  y  aceites  esenciales.  Los  dos  troncos  del  rfo  Negro  tlenea 
numerosos  afluentes.  Los  princlpales  del  de  la  izquierda  o  rfo  Slco  o  Grande 
son  el  Tontagua,  Tagua,  Oonquira  y  Resumidero,  los  cuales  se  unen  a  aqufi  por 
BU  orilla  derecha.  El  rfo  Pa6n  tiene  los  siguientes  afluentes  prlndpaies,  por 
la  orilla  izquierda:  rfo  del  Guayabo,  Guachiriquf,  Agua  Zarca,  y  Mangas;  par 
la  orilla  derecha,  los  de  Cuyamel,  Zapotal,  Venado,  Guarasca,  Quinlquine  y 
Guapate. 

El  Platano  estd  situado  al  Oriente  del  anterior,  entre  la  laguna  Griba  o  de 
Rio  Negro  y  la  Brewer.  Gaudaloso  en  su  desembocadura  en  el  mar,  su  curso  eB 
muy  pequefio  relativamento ;  riega,  sin  embargo,  una  regidn  f 6rtil«  la  que  pone 
en  comunicaci<)n  directa  con  el  mar.  La  barra  estd  obstrufda  por  pequefios 
bancos  que  dificultan  la  navegaddn.  En  cambio  la  corriente  es  m&s  suave  que 
en  el  rfo  Poyer. 

El  Patuoa,  este  rfo  que  es  el  m&B  ancho  de  los  de  la  costa  Norte  de  Hon- 
duras entre  el  Ultia  y  el  Segovia,  debe  su  origen  a  la  reuni6n  de  los  rfos 
Qaayambret  Jaldn,  Quayape  y  Telioa,  engrosdndolo  otros  mucbos  afluentei, 
algunos  de  importancia. 

El  Ouayambre  a  su  vez  estd  formado  por  el  rfo  San  Francisco  que  naoe  en 
la  montafia  de  Dipilto,  frontera  con  Nicaragua,  y  por  el  rfo  Almendron^  que 
tiene  su  origen  en  la  falda  Sur  de  la  Montafia  la  Pita,  en  la  sierra  de  Villasanta ; 
desde  arriba  de  los  Galpules,  en  el  valle  de  Jamastrdn,  se  unen  umbos  rfos 
Uevando  el  nombre  de  Guayambre.  Sigue  ^te  por  el  dicho  valle,  para  el 
Oriente  de  la  montafia  de  la  Zacualpa  y  se  une  al  Patuca  arriba  del  punto 
llamado  Las  Flores,  entre  dste  y  el  Gacao.  Sus  afluentes  princlpales  son  el  rfo 
Frfo,  por  la  orilla  derecha,  y  el  rfo  Seale,  por  la  izquierda. 

El  Jaldn  nace  en  el  extreme  Noroeste  de  la  montafia  del  Ghile,  en  el  valle 
de  Orica,  entre  el  Tomate  y  Guapa,  unidndosele  casL  en  su  desembocadura  d 
rfo  Piedra  y  m&s  abajo  de  Guaimaca  el  del  Rosario.  Se  une  con  el  Quayape 
en  el  lugar  denominado  La  Jagua,  como  a  7  kil6metros  de  Juticalpa,  siguiendo 
aml>os  con  el  nombre  del  primero  hasta  su  uni6n  con  el  Telica. 

El  Quayape  baja  de  la  montafia  de  la  Flor  y  desde  allf  sigue  su  curso  hasta 
adelante  de  la  Coitce,  a  3  kil6metros  pr6ximamente  de  Juticalpa,  donde  se  le 
une  el  rfo  de  este  nombre;  en  la  Jagua  ya  dijimos  desemboca  en  ^  el  rfo 
Guayambre  y  en  el  lugar  denominado  Los  Encuentros  se  le  reune  el  Telica. 
Este  rfo,  como  el  Guayambre,  y  atin  m&s  que  dste,  es  muy  renombrado  por  sus 
arenas  aurfferas,  arrastrando  su  corriente  pepitas  de  oro,  algunas  de  bastante 
tamafio  y  valor. 

El  Telica  naoe  en  la  montafia  de  SalamA,  reuni^dosele  en  su  curso  varios 
afluentes,  entre  ellos  el  rfo  Enemigo,  a  poco  de  su  nacimiento ;  el  rfo  de  Manto, 
que  tiene  su  origen  en  la  Jurisdicci<)n  del  pueblo  de  este  nombre  y  se  une  al 
Telica  muy  al  Sur  de  San  Francisco  de  la  Paz.  En  Los  Encuentros  hemoe 
dicho  ya  que  desemboca  en  el  Jal&n  y  Guayape,  unidos  bajo  este  tiltimo  nombre, 
y  Uevando  desde  este  punto  hasta  el  mar  el  de  rfo  Patuca,  Adelante  ya  dijimos 
que  se  le  reune  el  Guayambre.  A  poco  de  la  desembocadura  de  ^te,  el  Patuca 
tiene  los  Uamados  chifloneSf  los  raudales  denominados  Las  Campaneras  y  las 
Carrientes  de  Caoba  y  a  poco  una  extrechura  muy  peligrosa  Uamada  Puerto 
Del&n.  Todavfa  tiene  este  rfo  otro  mal  paso  que  diflculta  la  navegaci6n,  y  es  la 
terrible  estrechura  denominada  Portal  del  Infiemo,  donde  el  rfo  se  predpita 
por  entre  rocas  escarpadas,  formando  un  arco  como  de  500  varas  por  el  cual 
desciende  en  corriente  muy  fuerte  y  rfipida.    Desde  alU  el  Patuca  atraviesa  la 
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Moaqultla  y  desagua  por  dos  brazos:  el  uno,  que  conaerva  su  nombre  de 
rfo  Patuca,  desemboca  directamente  en  el  mar  y  el  otro  brazo  recibe  el  nombre 
de  Toomtomm  o  Tom-Tom  y  va  a  morir  en  la  lagona  de  Brus  o  Ck)rtlna.  La 
boca  principal  del  Patuca  tiene  una  barra  irregalar  y  peligrosa,  corrlentemente 
oon  de  2  metros  22  a  2  metres  78  oentlmetroe  de  agaa,  caudal  que  aumenta  por 
breve  tiempo  durante  las  lluvlas. 

Acerca  de  la  longitud  de  este  rto  se  hacen  c&lculos  muy  diversos:  desde 
Haly  que  le  da  510  miUas  (044.520  klI6metros),  lo  que  es  absurdo,  hasta 
Strangeways  que  flja  su  curso  en  100  mlllas  (185.200  kil6metro6)  tinicamente. 
La  longitud  mks  aproximada  ea  de  222  kii6metros  o  mlllas  120.  Roberto 
calcula  dicha  longitud  en  150  mlllas  (277.800  kil^metros). 

La  boca  del  braso  del  Patuca»  que  se  une  a  la  laguna  Brewer  es  ancha; 
pero  su  calado  es  algo  inferior  al  del  brazo  principal  ya  mencionado. 

E31  rfo  Patuca  es  navegabie  para  buquea  de  poco  calado  hasta  el  Portal 
del  Infiemo.  Sin  embargo,  ha  habido  quienes,  constantemente  suban  carga 
por  el  Patuca  en  cayucos  y  bongos,  hasta  la  desembocadura  del  Quayambre, 
y  aun  hasta  la  uni6n  del  Jaldn  con  el  Guayape. 

Las  mArgenes  del  Patuca  estAn  cublertas  de  bosques  frondosos  de  maderas, 
siendo  muy  grande  la  cantidad  de  caoba,  cedro,  rosa  y  palo  de  Santa  Maria; 
pero  prlncipalmente  los  que  m&s  abundan  son  el  pino,  de  muy  buena  calldad,  y  la 
encina.  En  aqueilos  bosques  se  produce  tambi^n  la  zarzaparilla,  el  caucho 
(hule),  la  vainiila  y  muchas  resinas  valloeas  oomo  el  copaL 

Los  afluentes  principales  de  este  rfo  son:  el  rfo  Quineo  y  el  Tabaco;  el 
Tinto  de  Olancho,  el  Pataste  o  Wasprasni,  el  Guyamel  formado  por  ^te 
y  el  Blanco,  el  Quampim,  a  tormar  el  cual  contrlbuyen  el  Pucuyo  y  el  Pan, 
este  rfo  se  denomina  tambi^n  Wamptl ;  el  Pimienta«  Ouatanga,  Gusva,  Oopara 
y  Upurra  o  rfo  del  Retiro.  Kristen  tambi^  el  Armac-was»  el  Was-pres-senia 
7  otros. 

El  Coco,  IferdiiM,  Wank9  o  Sepavia  y  tambi^n  rio  del  Caho^  es  el  dltimo 
de  los  rfos  de  la  coeta  Norte  de  Honduras.  Desde  su  desembocadura  en  el 
mar  por  su  brazo  principal,  el  taliweg  del  rfo  Segovia,  hasta  su  encuentro 
oon  el  rfo  Poteca,  forma  la  Ifnea  divisoria  entre  Honduras  y  Nicaragua,  con- 
forme  al  laudo  pronunciado  por  S.  M.  el  Rey  de  Espafia,  el  23  de  diciembre 
de  1906,  en  la  controversia  a  que  puso  tdrmino  entre  Honduras  y  Nicaragua, 
sostenida  inopinadamente  por  esta  dltima  desde  1858. 

El  rfo  Segovia  nace  en  el  lugar  denomlnado  PortiUo  Liso,  departamento  de 
Nueva  Segovia,  en  el  extreme  Noroeste  de  la  Repdbiica  de  Nicaragua,  y  sigue 
en  direcci6n  Noroeste  hasta  entrar  en  el  mar  en  el  cabo  de  Gracias  a  Dies, 
recorriendo,  segdn  Squier,  850  mlllas  o  kil6metros  648.  La  mayorfa  de  los  que 
ban  navegado  por  el  rfo  le  calculan  de  480  a  500  kildmetros,  de  recorrido. 
Desde  casi  el  Ocotal,  Nicaragua,  es  navegabie  en  pequefias  canoaa  Sin  embargo, 
la  navegaddn  propiamente  tal,  pues  se  hace  por  buques  de  algdn  tonelaje  y 
calado,  no  se  realiza  sine  desde  la  boca  hasta  las  corrientes  de  Tilras  y 
Qulpisque,  desde  las  cuales  hasta  el  Pallia,  existe  una  serie  de  corrientes  que 
se  snceden  con  rapldes,  por  algunas  de  las  cuales  no  pueden  pasar  sine  canoas 
descargadas,  que,  a  las  voces,  hay  que  conducir  por  tierra.  Desde  las  corrientes 
antes  menclonadas  hasta  la  boca,  el  rfo  es  tan  tranquilo  que  necesitan  de 
remo  las  embarcaciones  menores  que  lo  recorren  para  bajarlo.  Los  vapores  que 
hacen  su  trAflco  no  tienen  obstAculo  alguno  en  su  camino.  Al  desembocar  el 
Segovia  en  el  Octeno  lo  hace  por  dos  brazos  principales :  el  mayor  va  al  propio 
cabo  Gracias  a  Dioe,  donde  termlna  el  territorio  hondurefio  como  hemes  dicho, 
por  lo  cual  no  nos  ocuparemos  de  la  bahfa  que  forma  ni  tampoco  de  los  afluentes 
que  vierten  sus  aguas  en  la  oriUa  derecha  del  Segovia,  y  que  corresponden  ya 
a  terrene  nicaragllense. 
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En  la  orlUa,  Izquierda,  hondnrefia,  desembocan  los  afla^itea  que  signen,  como 
m&8  importantes :  los  rfos  Poteca,  Misprasnl,  Canan,  Caanlguas  y  Rus  Rus. 

En  la  mlsma  costa  Norte  de  Honduras  ezlsten  otroe  rfoe  que  van  a  derramar 
sus  aguas  en  el  mar  Carlbe  o  en  las  lagunas  inmediatas  a  ^1,  que  por  su  poca 
imi)ortancia  no  hacemoa  sino  mendonarlos.  Sobre  el  golfo  de  AmaHque  se 
encuentra  el  rf o  Guyamel ;  en  el  valle  del  Chamaleo6n,  el  Bermejo,  el  Blanco  y  el 
Blanqulto ;  en  el  del  Ultfa,  el  Ghasnlgua ;  el  Tinto  que  desemboca  en  la  laguna 
de  su  sombre.  Slguen,  en  el  departamento  de  Atl&ntida,  el  Tela,  Platanar, 
Hlcaque,  Ck>lorado,  que  es  el  m&B  importante  y  desemboca  en  el  Le&n ;  Caero, 
LeguAn,  San  Antonio,  Salado,  Zacate,  Porvenlr,  Bonlto,  Danto,  Cangr^al« 
Mapla,  Gochabut&n,  Ramirez,  TuUapa  y  Papaloteca,  que  divide  el  departamento 
ezpresado  del  de  Gol6n ;  en  ^te  los  rfos  Balfate,  Mlel,  Payas,  Calmanes,  Sangre- 
laya,  Paulaya  o  Tlnto ;  Grlstales  y  GhapgUe  que  van  a  morlr  al  mar ;  el  Guanaca 
en  la  laguna  Ebano,  el  Tuas  y  el  Slcrl,  en  la  Brewer ;  el  Gruta  y  et  Guaronta,  en 
la  laguna  de  este  nombre ;  los  rfos  Gartago,  Loco,  Barunta,  Gancara,  Yamanta  o 
Ibentara  o  Ibantara  en  la  parte  de  la  laguna  de  Garataaca  llamada  de  Tausln ;  el 
Yapunta,  al  Sureste  de  la  dlcha  laguna;  el  Groach  o  Groats  en  el  Golfete  de 
cabo  Falso  y  el  Tolmcara,  Tablcuma  o  Tabancara,  entre  este  tlltimo  cabo  y  el 
Graclas  a  Dlos. 

Los  rfos  que  desembocan  en  el  golfo  de  Fonseca,  sobre  el  Pacffico  de  algona 
Importancla  son  el  Goascorftn,  el  Negro  y  el  Gholuteca.  Bxisten  otros  menos 
notables  de  los  que  tamblto  haremos  mencl6n. 

El  OaoMoordn  corre  casl  al  Sur  y  tlene  su  origen  en  las  mlsmas  sabanas 
que  el  Humuya,  que  corre  hacla  el  Norte,  por  lo  cual  estos  dos  rfos  que 
caminan  en  dlrecci6n  contrarla,  cortan  completamente,  la  cordUlera  de  mar 
a  mar,  abriendo  un  valle  transversal.  Nace,  pues,  en  las  collnas  que  comien- 
zan  el  valle  de  Gomayagua  y  corre  por  una  sucesldn  de  terrazos  angostos, 
slend9  el  menor  de  ellos  en  Garldad,  donde  el  rfo  rompe  las  montafias 
de  Lepaterlque.  Su  curso  es  de  como  IdO  a  150  kll6metros.  Desde  su  origen 
hasta  que  baja  a  las  llanuras  de  la  costa  se  denomlna  fifon  Jman^  y  despot 
hasta  su  desembocadura  lleva  el  nombre  de  GoascorAn.  Desde  su  confluenda 
con  el  rfo  Pescudo  hasta  su  entrada  en  el  mar,  forma  el  Ifmlte  de  H<Midara8 
con  la  Repdblica  de  Bl  Salvador.  Entre  sus  afluentes  flgura  en  el  lado 
hondurefio  el  rfo  Apisapa,  que  nace  en  las  montafias  de  Gurarte. 

El  Choluteca  o  Grande  nace  en  las  montafias  de  Lepaterlque  y  signe  en 
direcci6n  Este  y  Nordeste  hasta  pasar  por  Tegucigalpa  donde  se  le  reanen  el 
Guacerique  y  el  Ghlmbo  o  Ghiqulto;  desde  aquf  sigue  rumbo  al  N<vte,  descri- 
biendo  un  semicfrculo  a  Este  y  Sur,  recorre  las  departamentos  del  Paraiso 
y  Gholuteca  y  desemboca  en  el  golfo  de  Fonseca,  pasando  antes  por  la  cabe- 
cera  del  tiltlmo  de  los  departamentos  nombrados  y  por  el  pueblo  de  Marcovia. 
Sus  afluentes  prlncipales  son,  en  el  departamento  de  Tegucigalpa,  a  mAs 
de  los  dos  mendonados,  el  rfo  del  Hombre ;  en  ^  de  Bl  Paraiso  el  de  Yaguare, 
el  Namale  y  el  Salallca  y  Teziguat;  y  en  el  departamento  de  Gholuteca,  el 
Yusguare. 

El  Negro,  que  nace  en  el  cerro  de  Gaguasca,  en  la  frontera  de  Nicaragua. 
Forma  la  Ifnea  de  Ifmites  entre  esta  Repdblica  y  la  de  Honduras,  desde  so 
uni6n  con  el  rfo  Guasaule  hasta  su  desembocadura  en  el  golfo  de  Fonseca* 

De  menor  importancla  son  los  rfos : 

El  Nacttome;  nace  tambito  en  la  montafia  de  Lepaterlque,  llegando  a  su 
desembocadura  algo  al  Sur  del  puerto  interior  de  La  Brea^  engroeado  coo 
el  Verdugo,  el  Moramulca  y  el  Ghiqulto  de  Pespiro.  Bn  la  estaddn  de  las 
lluvias  puede  navegarse  por  el  rfo  Nacaome  desde  el  mar  hasta  la  pobladdn 
de  aquel  nombre. 
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El  Pedregal,  qae  nace  cerca  de  Yusguare  y  pasa  por  Namasigde,  de  donde 
parte  otro  pequefio  afluente  y  se  une  mAB  adelante  con  el  Samplle. 

LaffOM  y  Lagunaa, — ^En  Honduras  el  tlnico  depdsito  de  agua  dulce  que  merece 
el  uombre  de  lago,  es  el  de  Tojoa  o  Taulab^  llamado  asf  Indlstintamente 
por  hallarse  cerca  de  las  poblaclones  de  ambos  nombres,  aunque  el  de  ToJoa 
es  el  domlnante.  Su  extension  en  el  sentido  de  su  longitud  es  de  85  a  40 
kll6metro6  y  en  el  de  su  ancho  de  15  a  22  kll6metro8.^  En  realidad  su 
eztensidn  exacta  no  es  conoclda.  Es  bastante  profundo  para  ser  navegable 
pues  tiene  de  2  a  7  brazas  de  agua,  por  lo  cual  ha  de  ser  en  lo  porvenlr 
un  medio  de  comunicaci^n  eficaz  para  el  desarrollo  de  una  vasta  asona.  Des* 
agua,  como  dijimos  antes  de  ahora,  por  medio  del  rfo  Blanco  que  lleva  sus 
aguas  al  Ultia,  el  cual,  repetimos  tambi^  corre  largo  trecho  subterrftnea- 
mente  entre  las  roturas  de  rocas  volcAnlcas.  Tambl^n,  segtkn  Bailey,  des- 
agua  por  el  rfo  Jaitique  y  se  cree  que  el  rfo  Zacapa  que  nace  a  pocos  kil6- 
metros  del  mlsmo  lago  estA  formado  o  alimentado  a  lo  menos,  como  el  rfo 
Blanco,  por  las  flltraciones  de  aqu^l.  Esta  creencia  se  funda  en  el  hecho 
de  que  este  rfo,  dlcen  los  veclones  de  Zacapa,  que,  haoe  algunos  afios,  era 
apenas  una  pequefla  corriente  aun  en  tlempo  de  lluvias,  y  en  la  actualidad 
es  tan  caudaloso,  que  aun  en  tlempo  seco  no  es  posible  vadearlo  las  mAs 
veoes.  ESste  hecho  de  observacidn  hace  pensar  en  que  siendo  mAs  alto  que  el 
del  rfo  el  nlvel  del  lago,  las  flltraciones  de  ^te,  aumentando  la  permeabllidad 
y  la  rotura  del  suelo,  aumentan  tambl^n  la  corriente  del  rfo  que  puede  Uegar 
a  ser  el  mds  fuerte  desagtie  del  lago. 

En  el  coraz6n  del  departamento  de  Olancho  hay  otro  depdsito  de  agua 
dulce  poco  conocldo,  sltuado  entre  Gualaco  y  Gulmi,  que  se  conoce  con  el 
nombre  de  laguna  de  los  Mezcales,  en  la  que  nace  el  rlo  Tlnto  de  Olancho 
que  desemboca  en  el  rfo  Patuca,  y  el  rfo  Sico,  Black  o  Negro  y  tambi^n  Grande, 
que  desagua  en  la  laguna  Grlba  por  un  brazo,  y  por  otro  en  el  mar  Caribe. 

En  el  mlsmo  departamento  de  Olancho  existe  otra  laguna,  en  la  hacienda  de 
Quebracho,  como  a  18  o  20  kil6metro6  de  Juticalpa. 

En  el  pueblecito  de  San  Nicol&s  hay  otra  laguna  pequefla,  como  tambl^n  lo 
son  la  del  Pedregal,  cerca  de  Tegucigalpa,  y  la  de  Amapala,  al  Sur  del  alto 
del  Vigfa. 

Sobre  la  costa  Norte  de  Honduras  existen  otras  lagunas  de  agua  salada 
que  se  comunlcan  con  el  mar,  de  las  cuales  la  principal  es  la  de  Caratatca 
o  Cartago, 

Esta  laguna  estA  sltuada  al  Oestc  del  cabo  Falso.  Su  aspecto  es  el  de 
varlas  lagunas  comunlcadas  entre  sf,  por  lo  que  ha  recibldo  nombres  diferentes 
en  i)orciones  determinadas  de  ella,  tales  como  laguna  Tilba-LacAn,  laguna  Qua- 
runta  y  laguna  Tanslng,  y,  por  tlltlmo,  laguna  Garatasca  a  la  parte  m&s  inme- 
diata  al  mar  y  separada  de  ^1  por  una  faja  de  costa  simplemente.  Tiene 
varias  islas  que  son  las  que  aparentemente  dlviden  en  varlas  la  tinlca  laguna 
existente.  La  principal  de  dichas  islas  es  la  Tansing  grande,  le  sigue  en  im- 
portanda  la  de  Crut  Crui,  Se  calcula  que  esta  laguna  tiene  como  06  kll6me- 
tros  y  medio  de  largo  por  22  kll<)metroe  de  ancho  (86  mlllas  por  12).  Tiene 
desde  el  mar  dos  entradas:  la  una  es  una  pequefia  ensenada  de  nombre 
Tibacunta  o  hahia  de  Carataaca.  La  boca  principal  es  ancha  y  tiene  de  2  a 
8  brazas  de  profundldad.  La  laguna  en  su  mayor  parte  no  da  una  braza  de 
agua ;  pero  hay  lugares  en  que  varfa  la  profundldad  de  2  a  8  brazas. 

^  Sqnler  da  al  lago  35  mlllas  de  largo  por  8  a  8  de  ancbo  (46  kUAmetroi  800  metroa 
por  de  5  kilAmetroa  556  a  14  kllAmetros  816  metroa).  La  "Breve  Beeefia"  eefiala  un 
termino  casi  idtetico,  25  millas  por  8;  don  Feraando  Bomosa  Vivas,  eD  su  "Outa  de 
Hoodmaa,"  flja  el  largo  de  eate  lago  da  Horte  a  Snr,  en  85  kil5metroa  y  mi  ancho,  de 
IMe  a  Oeate,  dice  que  varfa  de  5  a  12.  Begdn  don  Carlos  Guti4rres,  don  J<m6  Francisco 
Zelaya  sellala  el  largo  de  lago  en  22  a  28  miilas  (40  kil5metros  742  metros)  y  el  ancho 
de  8  a  •  millas  (5  kil6metros  656  metros  a  16  kU6metros  668  metros). 
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Desembocan  en  esta  lagana,  como  ya  dijlmos,  muchoe  rfos  y  arroyoe,  de  los 
prlmeroB,  los  rfos  Cruta,  Onarunta  o  Wuarunta;  Oibancara,  el  que  es  mAs 
bien  una  caleta  (creek) ;  Oartago,  Loco  o  Locca;  Barunta,  Canoara  o  CauoaH; 
4ste  y  el  Oartago  arrastran  arenas  aorfferas,  y  el  Tanumta  o  Ibeniara.  Ba 
las  cercanfas  de  la  laguna  de  Garatasca  exlsten  hermosas  sabanajs  con  baenos 
pastos  y  al  Sur  de  la  laguna,  sobre  anas  lomas,  hay  gran  cantidad  de  madera 
de  Gon8tniccl6n,  may  desarroUada.  Tambl^n,  algo  m&s  lejos,  ezcelentes  caobas 
y  cedros  de  la  mejor  calldad. 

Es  enteramente  ernSnea  la  tradicidn  consenrada  entre  los  aborfgenes  de 
Garatasca  acerca  de  que,  de  aquellos  logares,  saltan  para  M^ico  las  fiibolosas 
riquezas  que  en  oro  hacfan  exportar  los  emperadores  aztecas.  El  error  proTlene 
de  qae,  con  efecto,  los  dichos  emperadores  habfan  estableddo  en  la  costa  Norte 
de  Honduras,  en  lo  que  se  denomlnd  El  Dorado,  y  en  lo  que  hoy  es  el  departa- 
mento  de  Olancho,  una  a  modo  de  colonla  que  se  ocupaba  en  eztraer  el  oro  de 
los  placeres  y  rfos  que  con  tanta  abundancla  lo  tenfan  o  arrastraban  en  aqudia 
regi6n  remltitodolo  seguidamente  a  Mexico.  En  documentos  fidedlgnoe  dd 
tiempo  de  la  Gonquista  se  conslgna  esta  tradlcl<5n. 

Siguiendo  de  Garatasca  hada  Occidente,  se  encuentra  la  laguna  Brewer'M, 
Brtus  o  Cartina  que  fu^  el  nombre  con  que  primero  fu^  conoclda.  Tiene  tambl^ 
dos  entradas  por  el  mar  y  dos  pequefias  islas ;  desembocando  en  ella,  como  queda 
dicho,  el  brazo  del  Patuca  denomlnado  Zoom-tomm  creek.  Esta  laguna  apenas 
tiene  18  kil6metros  y  medio  de  eztensi6n  y  su  profundidad  en  la  barra  es  de 
poco  mds  de  una  braza. 

La  laguna  Criha  o  del  rio  Negro,  la  parte  inferior  de  la  cual,  en  la  que  luat 
dos  pequefios  islotes,  se  denomina  laguna  Bbano,  se  halla  al  Occidente  de  la 
anterior,  sobre  la  misma  costa.  Tiene  una  sola  entrada  por  el  mar,  en  la 
parte  mfts  cercana  al  cabo  GamanSn.  Su  largo  es  como  de  27  kildmetros  y  wa 
ancho  como  de  18.  En  esta  parte  de  la  costa  de  Honduras  y  en  las  islas  de  esta 
laguna  tuvieron  los  ingleses,  hasta  el  afio  de  1786,  un  establedmiento  que 
ezplot6  los  pinares  allf  existentes,  la  pez,  la  trementina  y  la  goma. 

Al  Oriente  de  Trujillo  estd  la  laguna  de  Guaimoreto,  de  muy  pequefia  ex- 
tension, apenas  unos  12  o  14  ]cil6metros  de  largo,  con  una  entrada  a  ella 
por  la  bahfa  de  Trujillo.  M&s  al  Oriente  atin  se  encuentra  la  muy  pequefia 
laguna  de  Chopagua,  con  entrada  directa  por  el  mar,  que  forma  una  pequefia 
caleta« 

La  laguna  Quem<ida  se  encuentra  en  la  misma  costa,  al  Oeste  del  puerto 
de  Tela.  Parece  dividida  en  dos,  que  reciben  los  nombres,  la  m&s  occidental, 
de  laguna  Quemada  y  la  oriental  laguna  del  Mico,  Tiene  una  sola  entrada 
por  el  mar  en  la  parte  que  corresponde  a  la  tiltima  denominaci6n.  Apenas 
tendr&  esta  laguna  unos  10  Idldmetros  de  extensidn. 

La  dltima  de  las  lagunas  de  la  costa  Norte  hondurefia  es  la  de  Alvarado 
situada  al  Sudeste  de  Puerto  Gort^  y  que  parece  destinada  por  la  naturalesa 
para  el  ensanche  de  dicho  puerto,  si  Uega  a  establecerse  una  comui^caciOn 
apropiada  con  41  y  se  perfecdona  a  su  ves  la  ya  construfda  que  la  oilaia 
con  el  rfo  Ghamelecdn. 

Mas. — ^Honduras  posee  islas  importantes  en  los  Oc^anos  que  bafian  sua 
costas.  En  el  Atl&ntico  se  halla  entre  los  85*  48'  y  los  87*  8'  de  longltud 
Oeste  y  los  16*  7'  y  los  16*  84'  de  latitud  Norte  el  grupo  de  islas  que  cons- 
tituyen  en  la  actualidad  el  departamento  hondurefio  de  Islas  de  la  Bahfa. 
Lo  forman  las  de  Roatdn,  escrito  tambito  Ruatdn  y  Rattan;  Chtanaia  o 
Bonaca;  Utila,  Barbereta,  Elena  y  Morat  y  numerosos  islotes  y  cayos  de- 
pendientes  de  ellas. 

Estas  islas  aun  cuando  geogr&flcamente  siempre  ban  formado  parte  del 
territorio  hondurefio,   y  por   consecuencia  del  de  Gentro  Am^ica,   antigua 
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capltanfa  general  de  Guatemala,  como  lo  demuestra  el  hecho  de  que  en 
1782,  el  caplt&n  general  del  Relno,  don  Matfaa  de  G&lvez,  al  frente  de 
tropas  de  Guatemala  y  de  otras  de  laa  provinclaa  de  su  mando,  se  apoder6 
de  Boatdn,  desalojando  de  allf  a  loe  Ingleses  que  lo  ocuparon  Indebldamente* 
ban  sido  slempre  muy  codldadas,  i>or  su  magnfflca  situaddn,  que  las  hace 
"la  Have  de  la  bahfa  de  Honduras,*'  segt&n  Aicedo,  hasta  el  punto  de  que 
en  1852,  a  11  de  Julio,  el  superlntendente  de  Bellce  dedard  las  Islas  dldias 
ooUmia  britdnlca,  en  nombre  del  Relno  Unldo,  bajo  el  nombre  de  Golonia 
de  las  Islas  de  la  Bahfa.  Pero,  como  en  1850,  a  11  de  abrll,  la  Gran  Bretafia 
babfa  ajustado  con  los  Estados  XJnidos  el  famoso  tratado  CHayton-Bulwer, 
en  el  que  se  consign^  que  **  fU  loa  BstadoM  Unidos  ni  la  Oran  Bretafia  podrdn 
ooupar,  fortiftoar,  coUmizar  fU  eiercer  dominio  8ohre  parte  alguna  de  Centra 
AmMca,  fU  hacer  u$o  de  protectorado  de  ninguna  dla$e,"  la  Oomlsi6n  de 
Relaciones  Ezteriores  del  Senado  de  los  Estados  XJnidos  declard:  **que  {a«' 
UUu  de  la  Bahia  eran  de  Honduras  y  que  9U  ocupaci&n  par  la  Oran  Bretalia 
oonatituia  una  vioUicUin  del  miamo  tratado.** 

Gonsecuencia  de  esta  declaraci6n  y  protesta  fu6  el  tratado  de  29  de  noviembre 
de  1858  entre  Mr.  Charles  Lennox  Wike,  representante  de  la  Gran  Bretafia  y 
don  Francisco  Cruz  que  lo  fu^  de  Honduras,  por  el  artfculo  primero  del  cual 
tratado  se  estipul6  que :  '*8u  Mafestad  Britdnica  oonvenia  en  reoonooer  Uu  Ma$ 
de  la  Bahia,  Boatdn,  Quanaja,  Helena,  Uttta,  Barhereta  y  Morat,  oonocidoM  por 
las  Islas  de  la  Bahia,  y  situadas  en  la  hahia  de  Honduras,  oomo  una  parte  de  la 
RepiiUica  de  Honduras,**  Desde  el  21  de  abril  de  1861  en  que,  en  cnmplimlento 
del  artfculo  citado,  fueron  devueltas  las  dichas  islas  a  Honduras  y  entregadas 
a  su  comisionado  don  Rafael  Padilla  DurAn,  ban  estado  en  pose8i<5n  pacfflca  de 
la  Repdbllca. 

La  principal  de  las  Islas  de  la  Bahfa  es  la  de  Roatdn,  con  su  capital  de  este 
mlsmo  nombre,  situadas  a  los  16*  16'  de  latitud  Norte,  y  los  86*  88'  de  longitud 
Oeste.  Tiene  como  65  kil6metros  de  largo  por  algo  m&s  de  16  de  ancho.  Segto 
McGregor,  extractado  por  Squler,  "tiene  un  excelente  anclaje,  fftdlmente 
defendido  y  el  terrene  es  propio  para  el  cultivo  del  algod^n,  caf6  y  otros 
productos  de  los  pafses  tropicales."  Bl  Capitan  Mltchel,  de  la  marina  real 
inglesa,  asegura  que  "  la  posid6n  local  de  la  isla  es  de  una  Importanda  grande, 
no  s61o  desde  el  punto  de  vista  comerdal,  sine  politico."  John  Wright  escribe 
que  "  Roatto  y  Bonaca,  por  sus  buenos  f ondeaderos,  f Mil  suelo  y  puro  aire  y 
gran  cantidad  de  animaies,  peces  y  frutoe  y  por  su  terrene  elevado,  son 
proverbialmente  Uamadas  el  Jardfn  de  las  Indias  Ocddentales,  la  Uave  de  la 
America  Bspafiola  y  un  nuevo  Gibraltar.  Por  sus  fortalezas  naturales  se 
pueden  hacer  indominables,  sosteni^dolas  con  una  pequefia  fuerza.'* 

BoatAn  tiene  montafias  que  se  elevan  gradualmente  hasta  la  altura  de  250 
metres  poco  m&s  o  menos,  sigul^ndose  unas  a  otras,  interceptadas  por  valles  de 
exuberante  vegetacidn.  Abunda  la  isla  en  piedra  callza,  que  constituye  su 
prindpal  formaddn,  tambito  en  areniscas  y  cuarzo  y  las  costas  estfin  formadas 
por  masas  de  coral  sobre  las  cuales  la  arena  y  la  materia  vegetal,  arrojada  por 
los  vientos  de  las  tierras  pr6ximas,  ban  formado  un  suelo  fertilfsimo  para 
cnltivos  variados. 

Tiene  buenos  fondeaderos.  Al  Sur  de  la  isla  espedalmente  hay  muchos,  los 
mAs  notables  Coxen  Hole  o  Puerto  McDonald  y  Dixon's  Cove,  amboe  bien 
abrigados,  con  agua  dulce  cercana  lo  que  facilita  la  aguada  para  los  barcos. 
Puerto  Real  es  un  extenso  fondeadero.  Todos  ellos  exigen  en  su  entrada 
conodmiento  del  lugar  y  culdadoso  esmero,  por  estar  rodeados  de  arredfes  de 
coral,  lo  que  hace  que  los  canales  entre  ellos,  si  blen  profundos,  sean  muy 
estrechos.    El  comercio  de  frutas  que  esta  isla  y  las  dem&s  del  grupo  hacen  con 
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Nueva  Orleans,  es  muy  antlguo,  habl^ndolo  activado  y  hecho  floreciente  el  e0ta- 
blecimiento  de  la  navegacidn  a  vapor. 

La  Ouanaja  o  Bonacca  fu^  descubierta  por  Gol6n  en  su  cuarto  vlaje,  en  el  que, 
como  queda  dicho,  tambi^n  descnbrid  las  costas  de  Honduras,  en  1502.  Segdn 
las  cartas  marinas  inglesas,  tiene  9  millas  de  largo  por  5  de  ancho  (16  kilometres 
068  metros  por  9  kil6metroe  260  metros).  De  la  tierra  flrme  dlsta  por  la  parte 
m&s  cercana,  como  92  kil6metro6  y  de  Roatdn  casi  28  kilOmetros.  dm  esta  Isla 
estk  unida  por  una  serie  de  arreclfes  que  dejan  apenas  unos  pasos  muy 
estrechos.  Tiene  buenos  fondeaderos;  pero  con  el  mismo  inconveniente  de  las 
entradas  estrechas  que  en  la  isla  de  Roat&n.  Las  aguas,  sin  embargo,  no  son 
tan  profundas.  Tambi^n  en  Guanaja  hay  colinas  de  alguna  elevaci6n  y  abunda 
la  piedra  caliza.  Tambi^n  se  ban  registrado  vetas  de  zinc.  El  clima  de  esta 
isla  es  muy  saludable.  Aseguran  que  seria  una  buena  estaciOn  para  convale* 
cientes,  no  padeci^ndose  alH  de  las  flebres  que  en  Roatdn. 

UtUa  es  la  m&s  occidental  de  las  Islas  de  la  Bahfa.  Algo  menos  extensa  que 
la  Guanaja,  tendrd  como  14  kil6metros  de  largo  por  8  o  9  de  ancho  en  su 
mayor  amplitud.  Es  de  todas  las  islas  de  este  grupo  la  mds  pr6xima  a  la  costa 
flrme.  En  sus  alrededores  se  pescan  muy  buenos  esponjas,  las  cuales  pueden 
constituir  un  ramo  importante  de  su  exportaci6n.  Abundan  tambl^n  las 
tortugas ;  entre  ^tas  el  carey  de  buen  tamafio  y  flnura  de  su  concha. 

Las  islas  Elena,  Morat  y  Barbareta,  de  las  cuales  4sta  es  la  mayor  y  Elena 
la  menor,  son  muy  pequefias  islitas  al  Sur  y  al  Este  de  la  de  BoatAn^  de  la 
que  las  separan  angostos  y  profundos  canales,  siendo  tambldn  su  origen 
madrep6rico.  En  realidad  est&n  unidas  a  la  isla  de  Roatdn  por  arredfes  de 
coral.  Barbereta  es  una  isla  alta,  de  buen  dima  y  cubierta  de  bosques  e^yesoe. 
En  Elena  se  explota  en  la  fabricacidn  de  cal  que  es  exportada,  la  piedra 
caliza  que  en  ella  existe  y  que  da  un  prpducto  de  muy  buena  calidad. 

Sobre  el  Oc^no  Atldntico  tiene  Honduras  tambi^n,  mucho  mds  al  Norte  y 
Oriente,  las  Uamadas  islas  Ci9ne,  en  una  de  las  cuales  una  compafila  am^- 
cana  ha  estableddo  una  estaciOn  telegrdflca  inaldmbrica  ocasional,^  por  lo  que 
es  natural  que  pague  al  Goblerno  el  arrendamiento  corregpondiente,  pues  la 
soberanfa  de  esas  islas  es  indudablemente  de  Honduras.  Son  dos  Islas  pe- 
quefias, en  espafiol  Uamadas  **  islas  Gisne  '*  y  i>or  lo  general  conocldas  con  el 
nombre  ingl^  de  Swan  Islands.  Tienen  bosques  abundantes  a  una  altura 
como  de  16  a  20  metros  sobre  el  nivel  del. mar.  Segt&n  Ifis  cartas  marftlmas 
inglesas,  corregidas  en  octubre  de  1910,  se  hallan  entre  los  83*  52'  y  los  83*  56' 
de  longitud  Oeste  su  latitud  Norte  17*  20'. 

Pertenecen  tambi^n  a  Honduras  los  islotes  o  cayos  que  se  encuentran  al 
Oriente  del  cabo  Gracias  a  Dios:  los  cayos  Hobbies  comprendldos  entre  los 
83*  5'  los  83*  18'  de  longitud  Oeste  latitud  Norte  16*  17',  el  cayo  TiboriUa, 
83*  16'  de  longitud  Oeste  y  15*  49'  de  latitud  Norte ;  el  cayo  Foca«  los  de  cabo 
False,  etc. 

En  el  Sur  en  el  Oc^no  Pacffico,  o  sea  en  el  golfo  de  Fonseca,  tiene  Hon- 
duras varias  islas,  de  las  que  las  principales  son  la  de  Bl  Tigre  y  Zacate 
Orande;  ademds  forman  parte  del  territorio  hondurefio  las  islas  BxposM&n, 
GUeffUenH,  La  Chiitarra,  Rat&n,  Pdfaros,  La  Vaca,  Almejas,  Sirena,  TigritOr 
Caracol  y  otras,  mds  bien  islotes. 

La  isla  del  Tigre  es  la  mds  importante  de  todas  las  mencionadas  por  existir 
en  ella  la  poblaci<)n  y  el  puerto  de  Amapala,  que  en  los  tiltimos  afios  del  sii^o 
XIX  fu^  el  primero  de  la  Reptiblica  por  su  movimiento  comercial,  y  que 
todavla  hoy  conserva  verdadera  importancia,  pues  por  41  se  hace  el  trdflco  de 
y  para  la  capital  y  su  departamento,  y  los  de  Oomayagua  La  Paz,  Valle,  Gho* 
luteca.  El  Paralso  y  gran  parte  del  departamento  de  Olancho. 

^  Occasional  Umited  telegraph  Btation. 
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I^a  Isla  del  Tigre  forma  un  cono  perfecto,  que  acusa  su  origen  volc&nlGo» 
siendo,  aunque  apagado,  uno  de  lantoB  de  la  serie  de  elloa  que  existen  en  la 
bahfa  de  Fonseca;  se  eleva  a  695  metros  sobre  el  nivel  del  mar,  y  tiene  a 
uno  y  otro  lado,  por  su  parte  Norte,  dos  montfculos  que  le  dan  a  la  isla  un 
aspecto  de  simetrfa  verdaderamente  notable.  No  obstante  la  altura  indlcada, 
el  declive  del  cerro  es  en  algunoa  puntos  suave  y  permlte  que  se  hagan  en 
^1  cultlvos.  Al  Sur  y  al  Oeste  la  lava  forma  barreras  de  rocas  a  las  olas, 
hasta  de  m&n  de  5  metros  de  altura.  Al  Norte  y  al  Este  hay  playas  planas 
aunque  de  no  muy  considerable  extension.  El  puerto,  ya  dljimos  en  el  lugar 
respectivo,  que  es  de  gran  profundidad  y  su  anclaje  muy  claro  y  seguro.  Su 
circunferencia  se  calcula  en  222  kildmetros.  Su  largo  es  de  11  kll6metros 
y  su  ancbo  de  6.  El  tr&fico  con  el  interior  lo  reallza  por  los  puertos  interlores 
o  menores  de  San  Lorenzo,  La  Brea,  El  Aceituno,  Las  Conchas  y  el  Pedregal. 

Zacate  Orande,  isla  situada  al  Nordeste  de  la  del  Tigre  y  tan  cerca  de 
^ta  por  su  extremidad  Sur  que  sdlo  la  separa  de  ella  un  angosto  canal,  es 
la  mayor  de  las  islas:  tiene  como  13  kil6metros  de  largo  por  7  kil6metro« 
y  medio  de  ancho.  Gorre  por  toda  su  longitud  una  serie  de  picos  que  Uegan 
por  el  Sur  hasta  556  metros  de  altura  pr6ximamente.  Por  el  Norte  estas 
elevaclones  descienden  hasta  poncTse  al  nivel  de  las  tierras  bajas  que  son  en 
extremo  f^rtiles. 

La  isla  recibe  su  nombre  de  una  hierba  que  cubre  sus  montafias  y  a  la 
que  los  indios  llaman  zacate  y  que  es  excelente  pasto  para  el  ganado.  '  En 
la  estaci4in  Uuviosa  existen  y  atin  despu^s  varios  arroyos  en  la  parte  Norte 
de  la  isla.  Durante  la  estaci6n  seca  el  agua  corriente  escasea;  pero  puede 
obtenerse  con  fadlidad  y  de  buena  calidad,  escarbando  en  las  capas  de  lava, 
bajo  las  cuales  corren  abundantes  raudales. 

La  isla  de  Zacate  Grande  est^  muy  inmediata  a  la  tlerra  firme,  por  el 
lugar  del  antiguo  puerto  de  La  Brea,  con  el  que  hubo  el  proyecto,  muy 
factible  por  cierto,  de  unirla  por  medio  de  rellenos  y  de  un  puente  o  viaducto 
que  permitiera  el  tr&fico  hasta  la  parte  Suroeste  de  la  isla,  frente  al  fondea- 
tlero  del  puerto  de  Amapala.  La  realizaci6n  de  este  proyecto  serfs  de  gran 
provecfao  para  el  comercio  interior  del  Sur  y  centro  del  pais ;  pero  la  desapari- 
ddn  del  puerto  y  poblaci6n  de  Amapala  serfs  su  consecuencla  inmediata. 
Debemos  recordar  que  en  esta  isla  se  halla  el  ya  mendonado  puerto  del 
ChUtnuyo,  Uamado  tambi^n  de  El  Parvenir, 

GOegQensi  se  halla  al  Oriente  de  la  isla  de  Zacate  Grande  de  la  que  tam- 
bidn  est&  separada  tknicamente  por  un  canal  angosto.  Tiene  una  sola  eml- 
nencia  de  perfecta  regularldad  y  lo  demds  de  su  superficie  es  piano,  f^rtil 
y  propio  para  ser  cultivado  con  poco  esfuerzo.  No  obstante  los  mangles  que 
la  rodean  que  hacen  pensar  en  la  exlstencia  de  pantanos  en  las  proximldades 
de  la  isla,  su  terreno  es  seco  y  algo  elevado. 

La  isla  ExpoMicidn  est&  frente  a  la  poblacidn  de  Amapala  y  en  el  centro  de  su 

bahfa.    Tiene  una  ancha  playa  hacia  el  Norte  y  lo  dem6s  de  la  isla  lo  consti- 

«  tuye  un  alto  cerro  que  viene  casi  a  morir  en  el  mar.    La  carencia  de  agua  en 

ella  es  casi  completa,  fuera  de  la  estaci^in  Uuviosa  y  atkn  en  4sta  es  poco 

abundante. 

Las  demAs  islas  hondurefias  del  golfo  de  Fonseca  son  m6s  bien  Islotes  peque- 
fios,  algunos  bellfsimos,  como  la  isla  de  los  Pdjarotf  Uamada  asf  por  el  gran 
ndmero  de  ellos  que  allf  anidan  y  existen  de  continue ;  pero  no  tienen  importan- 
cia  baJo  aspecto  alguno  que  se  les  considere,  siendo  en  ellas  la  falta  de  agua, 
por  lo  general,  lo  que  mAs  se  opone  a  su  poblacidn. 

DivUUmei. — La  Reptkblica  de  Honduras  en  conjunto  puede  ser  considerada  y 
clasiflcada  baJo  tres  aspectos  diferentes,  natural,  politico  y  administrativo* 
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La  divi8i6n  natural  o  ffslco-geogr&fica  comprende  do8  secciones,  tlerra  flrme  e 
iBlas. 

En  polftlca,  puede  dividirse  en  dos  grnpos:  Honduras  departamental  o  pura- 
mente  constitucional  que  comprende  los  17  departamentos  que  la  fornuuit  seme- 
Jantes  en  todos  los  ramos,  econ6mlco,  Judicial,  militar  y  civil  y  la  Mosqultia 
hondurefia,  comarca  que  aun  cuando  Incorporada  al  departamento  de  Ooldn,  no 
puede  asimllarse  enteramente  a  las  dem^  secclones  del  pals,  por  la  naturaleza 
y  condlciones  de  su  poblacl6n,  y  exige  regimen  especial  muy  dlverso  al  general- 
mente  exlstente,  lo  que  Justlflca  que  esta  comarca  no  hace  muchos  afios  atkn, 
tenia  una  organizaci6n  particular,  m&s  conveniente  en  realidad  que  su  incorpora- 
ci6n  nominal  presente  a  uno  de  los  departamentos  de  la  Reptiblica. 

Bajo  el  aspecto  de  la  adminlstracl^n  y  del  gobiemo,  el  terrltorio  hondurefio 
se  divide  en  17  departamentos,  de  los  cuales  16  est&n  en  el  continente  y  uno 
estA  constltuldo,  como  ya  hemos  dicho,  por  el  grupo  de  islas  del  mar  Carlbe 
denominadas  Islas  de  la  Bahfa. 

Diviiian  civil. — Con  el  fin  de  hacer  que  se  conozca  mejor  la  extensi6n  deta- 
llada  de  la  superficie  de  cada  departamento  hondurefio,  su  sltuaci6n  respecto  a 
los  mares  y  a  las  fronteras,  la  poblaci6n  que  le  slrve  de  capital,  dlstrltos  que  le 
corresponden,  poblaci6n  y  su  ntkmero  de  habltantes  por  kil6metros  cuadrado, 
hemos  hecho  el  cuadro  que  slgue: 
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Lo8  deiMurtainentoB,  ademAs  de  dl8trtto0»  comprenden  mmnMfiiM  qne  son  en- 
tldades  polftico-territoriales  formadas  por  imo  o  varios  pueblos,  bajo  la  de- 
nominaci4in  de  uno  de  ellos  y  regidos  por  an  reapectivo  conoeio  o  mmUcipalidad. 
Loe  manlcipios  eriatentea  en  Hondoraa  aon  loa  que  aigaen. 

DEPABTAICXNTO    DS    TBGUdOiJPA. 

Distfito  de  Teguoiffolpa. — ^Munlcipios  de  Tegadgalpa*  Ck>mayagllela  y  Santa 
Lincia. 

Distrito  de  VdUe  de  iin^relef.— Monldpioa :  Valle  de  Angelegy  San  Antonio^ 
Maralta  y  Tatumbla. 

Diitrito  de  San  Juan  de  Ftorex.— Manlcipios :  San  Joan  de  Florea  y  Tftlanga. 

Diitrito  de  Sdbana  Orande. — ^Munldploa:  8&bana  Grande,  Santa  Ana,  Lepate- 
rlqne,  OJoJona,  San  Bnenayentnra,  Nneya  Armenia  y  La  Venta. 

DUtrito  de  Reitoca. — ^Mnnldploa:  Beltoca,  Alnbarto,  Corardn,  La  Llbertad  y 
San  Bllgaellto. 

Distrito  de  Ceilro«.— Mnnldplos :  Gedroa,  Orlca,  Qnalmaca  y  liarale. 

Total :  25  nmnldplos. 

mPABTAMxinx)  urn  el  PABiisa 

Distrito  de  Futoordfi.— Mnnldpios:  Ynscardn,  oainope,  OropoU  y  MorooeU. 

Distrito  de  Danli.— Munidpios :  Danll,  Potrerlllos,  Jacaleapa,  El  Parafao, 
Alanca  y  TeopacentL 

Distrito  de  TedPiinta^-— Mnnldpios :  Texigoat,  Soledad,  Llnre,  San  Lncaa, 
San  Antonio  de  Florea,  Vado  Andio  y  Yauyupe. 

Total:  17  mnnldploa. 

UEPABTAHBZTTO    DB    OHOLimOA* 

Distrito  de  CAoIu^eoa.— Mnnldploa :  Oholuteca,  Namaalgde,  Santa  Ana,  y 
Mareovia. 

Distrito  de  El  OofpfM.— Mnnldploa :  Bl  Oorpna,  Oonc^pddn  de  Marfa  y  HI 
TrlnnfOL 

Distrito  de  San  Ifaroot.— Munldpios :  San  Marcos  de  Ool6n,  Dnynre  y 
MoroUca* 

Distrito  de  Pe«pire.— Mnnldploa :  Pesplre,  San  Antonio  de  Flores,  San  Jos6  y 
Sanlaidro. 

Distrito  de  Ofioottina.— Mnnicipios :  Orocnlna  y  ApacUagna. 

Total:  16  mnnldploa. 

DKPABTAKENTO  ]»  VALLB. 

Distrito  de  Nacaome, — ^Mnnldploa :  Nacaome,  Ooray  y  San  Lorenzo. 
Distrito  de  GkKMOordn.— Munldpios :  Goascor&n,  Langne,  Allanza,  Arameclna 
y  Oarldad. 
Distrito  de  Aifkipalo.— Mimldpio :  Amapala. 
Total :  9  mnnldploa. 

DBPABTAICXRTO  DS  LA  PAS. 

Distrito  de  La  Pasr.— Mnnldploa :  La  Paz  y  Oane. 

Distrito  de  Ifarooto.— Mnnldploa :  Marcala,  Santa  Marfa,  Pnrlngla,  Yamla, 
Ohlnada,  Santa  Elena,  San  Jos6  y  Oabafiaa. 
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DUtrito  de  Opatoro. — Municipios:  Opatoro,  Santa  Ana  y  Quajiquiro. 
Diitrito  de  8tm  AnUmio  del  Ncrte. — ^Municiploa:  San  Antcmio  del  Norte, 
Lauterique,  San  Juan,  AguanQveteriqne  y  Mercedes  de  Orlente. 
Total :  18  munlclplos. 

DEPABTAMBNTO  ND  COHATAOUA. 

DUtrito  de  Oomayagua. — ^Munldploe:  Comayagoa,  AJnterique  y  LejamanL 

Diitrito  de  8an  Antonio. — ^Mnnldploe :  San  Antonio,  Lamanf,  San  Selmsti&n 
y  Humnya. 

DiitrUo  de  El  Bo$ario. — ^Municipios :  El  Roaario  (antes  Opoteca),  La  Trinidad 
y  San  Jer6nimo. 

Diitrito  de  Siffuatepeque, — ^Mnnicipios :  Siguatepeque  y  San  Joe^  de  Coma- 
yagua« 

Diitrito  de  Mednibar. — ^Municlpios:  MeAmbar,  La  Libertad  y  OJob  de  Agua. 

Diitrito  de  OabalUn, — ^Mnnicipios:  Minas  de  Oro,  Bsqniaa  y  San  JO06  del 
Potrero. 

Total :  18  munlcipioa. 

DEPABTAMSNTO  I>B  OOPAN. 

Diitrito  de  Santa  Roia, — ^Municipios:  Santa  Rosa  de  OopAn,  Opoa,  Tera- 
cniz  y  Bl  Dolce  Nombre. 

Diitrito  de  Owmyaffua, — ^Municipios:  Oncuyagua,  Oorquln,  San  Pedro  y  La 
Unidn. 

Diitrito  de  Banta  Rita, — Municiplos:  Santa  Rita,  Gabafias,  Gop&n  y  Bl 
Paralso. 

Diitrito  de  Trinidad. — ^Municiplos:  Trinidad,  San  Jos4,  San  Nicol&s,  Nueva 
Arcadia,  Florida  y  San  Antonio  del  Descanso. 

DEPABTAMBNTO   DE    SANTA   BAbBABA. 

Diitrito  de  Santa  Bdrbara. — ^Municiplos:  Santa  B&rbara,  Oeguaca,  San 
Francisco  de  Ojuera,  Santa  Rita,  San  Pedro  Zacapa,  Gualala,  llama,  Arada  y 
Concepci6n  del  Sur. 

Diitrito  de  Colinai. — ^Municiplos:  Colinas,  San  Luis,  Nueva  Oelllac,  San 
NicolAs,  Atima  y  Naranjito. 

Diitrito  de  Trinidad. — ^Municiplos :  Trinidad,  Chinda  y  Concepci6n  del  Norte. 

Diitrito  de  Quimiitdn. — ^Municipios:  QuimistAn,  San  Marcos,  Macuelizo  y 
Petoa. 

Total :  22  munlclplos. 

DEPABTAMBNTO  DE  INTIBUCA. 

Diitrito  de  La  Eiperanza. — Municlpios:  La  Esperanza,  IntibucA,  Tama- 
ranguila,  San  Miguel  Guancapla,  San  Juan,  Dolores  y  San  Marcos  de  Sierra. 

Diitrito  de  Camoica. — ^Munidpios:  Camasca,  San  Antonio,  Concepci6n,  Golo- 
moncagua,  Santa  Lucfa  y  Magdalena. 

Diitrito  de  Jei4i  de  Otoro. — ^Municiplos :  Jestfts  de  Otoro  y  Masaguara. 

Total :  15  munldplos. 

DEPABTAMBNTO  DE  GBACIAS. 

Diitrito  de  Oraoiai. — ^Municiplos:  Gradas,  El  Gonal,  L^aera,  Oolohete,  La 
Iguala,  Bel^n,  Talgua,  Las  Flores  y  San  Sabasti&n. 

Diitrito  de  Guarito.— Munldplos :  Guarita,  TomalA,  Talladolid,  La  Virtud, 
Cololaca  y  Tambla. 
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DistrUo  de  CafMlelarto.— Manlcipios :  Gandelaria,  Virginia,  Piraera,  Qual- 
cince  y  Mapulaca. 

DUirito  de  EraHdique. — ^Municipios:  Erandique»  San  Francisco  y  San 
Andrte. 

Total:  23  municipios. 

OJCPABTAMENTO  DE  OCOTEPBQUB. 

DUtrUo  de  Ocotepeque. — ^Municipios:  Ocotepeque,  Sinuapa,  Santa  F^,  Con- 
CQpci6n  y  Dolores  Merenddn. 

DUtrito  de  La  Labor, — Municipios:  La  Labor,  Sensentf,  Bel^  San  Fran- 
cisco del  Valle,  San  Marcos,  Mercedes,  Lucerna,  Fraternidad,  La  E^ncama- 
cidn  y  San  Jorge. 

Total:  15  municipios. 

DKPABTAMSNTO  DS  OOKTAS. 

Diitrito  de  San  Pedro  Snla. — ^Municipios :  San  Pedro  Sula,  El  Paralso  (antes 
Gholoma),  Omoa,  Puerto  Ck>rt^  San  Manuel  (antes  Tehuma)  y  Villa  Nueva. 

Diitrito  de  Santa  Cruz  de  Yojoa, — ^Municipios:  Santa  Cruz  de  Yojoa,  San 
Francisco  de  YoJoa,  San  Antonio  de  Ck>rt^  (antes  Talpetate)  y  Potrerillos. 

Total:  10  municipios. 

DEPARTAHSNTO  DB  YOEO. 

Distrito  de  7oro.— Municipios :  Yoro,  Yorito,  Joc6n  y  MorasAn. 
DistriU)  de  Otoficftifo.— Municipios :  Olanchito  y  Arenal. 
Diitrito  de  El  ^6(^(0.— Municipios :  El  Negrito  y  Progreso. 
Diitrito  de  Sulaoo. — ^Municipios:  Sulaco  y  Victoria. 
Total:  10  municipios. 

OEPABTAMENTO    DE    OLANCHO. 

Diitrito  de  Juticalpa, — ^Municipios:  Juticalpa,  Oampamento  y  San  Francisco 
de  la  Paz. 

Diitrito  de  Catacamai. — ^Municipios:  Catacamas,  Santa  Maria  del  Real 
y  El  Dulce  Nombre. 

Diitrito  Le&n  iilvorado.— Municipios :  Gualaco  y  San  Esteban. 

Diitrito  de  Manto. — ^Municipios :  Manto,  Guata,  Jano,  Esquipulas  del  Norte 
y  Guarisama. 

Diitrito  de  £fal4m<i.— Municipios :  Salam&,  Yoc6n,  La  Uni6n,  El  Rosario,  (Con- 
cordia, Mangulile,  Guayape  y  Silca. 

Total:  21  municipios. 

DBPABTAMENTO  DE  C0L6N. 

Diitrito  de  Trw/aio.— Municipios :  TruJiUo,  Santa  Fd  y  Balf ate. 
Diitrito  de  £loiia^Meni.— Municipios :  Sonaguera  y  Tocoa. 
Diitrito  de  /Ho»a.— Municipios :  Iriona  y  Agu&n. 
Total  1  7  municipios. 

DEPABTAMENTO  DE  ATLANTIDA. 

Diitrito  de  La  Ce<da.— Municipios :  La  Geiba  y  Nueva  Armenia. 
Diitrito  de  El  Pori?efi4r.— Municipios :  El  Porvenir  y  San  Francisco. 
Diitrito  de  Teto.— Municipios :  Teln  y  San  Oristdbal. 
Total:  6  municipios. 
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DEPABTAVENTO  DE  LAB  I8LA8  DB  LA  BAHIA. 

Distrito  de  Isloi  de  la  BalUa. — ^MunicipiOB  de  Roat&n,  Ouanaja  y  Utila. 
Total:  8  munidpios. 

TOTAL  GENERAL  DE  ITUNICIFOS  268. 

Echando  una  mirada  sobre  los  estados  que  preceden  se  obttenen  desde  luego 
datos  que  es  titil  resumir. 

1*.  Se  ve  que  todo  el  territoiio  hondurefio  comprendlendo  la  tierra  flrme  j 
las  Islas,  se  divide  en  17  departamentos  de  los  cuales  son  marftiinoB  8;  niaii- 
tlmos  y  f ronterlzos  3 ;  fronterlzos  8 ;  e  Interlores  3. 

2*.  Que  los  17  departamentos  mendonados  abarcan  02  dlstritos  y  6rt08  a  so 
vez  comprenden  253  munidpios. 

8*.  Que,  por  las  dlversas  comblnadones  del  terrltorlo,  de  la  pobladAn  y 
de  las  necesldades  que  ban  debldo  ser  satlsfedias  al  constitulr  los  d^Murta- 
mentos,  4stos  son  de  extension  muy  dlferente,  llmltados  desde  873  kil6metros 
cuadrados  el  de  las  Islas  de  la  Babfa,  a  44300  el  departamento  de  OoMOt 
que  oomprende  tambl^  toda  la  Mosquitla  hondurefia. 

Gasl  para  todas  las  ramas  del  servldo  pdbUco  y  para  todo  aquello  en 
que  la  acddn  del  Goblerno  central  puede  dejarse  sentlr,  la  divlslte  dvU 
expuesta  m&s  arrlba  slrve  de  regla  comdn.  Se  puede  dedr  que  el  departa- 
mento representa  la  unldad  territorial  hondurefia;  es  el  tipo  tanto  para  las 
dlvisiones  mAs  grandes,  como  para  las  m6s  pequefias.  Las  grandes  demarca- 
dones,  que  ezlsten  s51o  para  lo  Judicial,  como  permanentes,  y  en  forma 
transltorla,  en  drcunstandas  dadas,  para  lo  mllitar,  son  grupos  o  aglomera- 
cidn  de  departamentos  que  constituyen  la  Jurlsdlcddn  de  las  oortes  de  apela- 
dones  o  de  las  zonas  mllitares  encomendadas  a  inspectores  generales  del 
ejdrcito.  Las  pequefias  demarcadones  son  fracciones  de  un  departamento 
en  dlstritos,  munidpios,  etc 

DMsi&n  ecleMidttica. — ^Honduras  desde  la  conquista  hasta  la  fedia  ha 
constltuldo  una  sola  provincia  ecleslAstica  regida  por  un  obispo,  del  titulo 
de  Oomayagua,  sede  titular  de  la  dl^cesls,  no  obstante  que,  por  drcunstandas 
accidentales,  el  obispo  est&  autorizado  en  la  actualidad  para  residlr  en  Tegud- 
galpa  o  en  cualquier  otro  lugar  de  la  di<5cesls.  La  residencla  es,  pues,  acd- 
dental  tambl^n,  y  no  ha  trafdo  consigo  la  erecd6n  de  nueva  catedral  nl 
singuna  otra  reforma  que  modiflque  lo  antiguamente  estableddo. 

I^a  dl<3oesls  de  Honduras  fu^  eriglda  en  1532,  segdn  unos  autores,  y  en 
1587,  segdn  los  m&s,  sin  siUa  fija,  siendo  al  prindpio  Trujillo  la  resldenda 
eventual  del  prelado  y  dependlendo  como  sufrag&nea  de  la  archidldcesis  de 
Santo  Domingo,  en  la  isla  Espafiola.  No  hay  documento  en  que  apoyar  estxM 
dates,  que  s51o  por  tradiddn  no  interrumpida  ha  Uegado  a  nosotros,  con  tIsos 
de  veraddad.  En  1501,  segdn  el  hlstoriador  Juarroz,  o  en  los  de  60  o  71  segtin 
otros,  la  sede  episcopal  fu^  trasladada  a  Gomayagua,  fundada  en  1587,  sionpre 
como  sufragdnea  de  Santo  Domingo.  Al  ser  elevada  al  rango  de  metropolltana 
la  slUa  de  Guatemala,  en  1745,  la  de  Honduras  fu6  declarada  su  sufrag&nea  y 
asf  Gontlnda  en  la  actualidad,  no  obstante  que,  en  1912,  Monseftor  Gagliero,  dele- 
gado  apo6t61ico  en  Centre  America,  con  fines  m&s  poHtlcos  que  religlosos,  trat6 
de  proponer  a  la  Santa  Sede  la  division  de  esta  di6cesis,  como  lo  habfa  hecho 
ya  con  la  de  El  Salvador  y  posterlormente  lo  hizo  con  la  de  Nicaragua,  la- 
mentable equivocacidn  que  en  Honduras  no  lleg6  a  cometerse  merced  a  .la  res- 
petuosa  y  a  la  vez  a  deddida  energla  con  que  fn4  rechasada  por  el  entonces 
presidente  de  la  Repdbllca,  general  don  Manuel  Bonilla,  tal  divisidn,  actltud 
en  que  se  mantiene  tambl^n  su  muy  digno  sucesor  el  doctor  don  Frandsco 
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Bertrand,  teniendo  en  cueDta  la  convenleocia  del  pais,  la  que  resulta  en  favor 
de  la  mlsma  Iglesia,  conslderando  el  asunto  tinicamente  desde  el  punto  del  orden 
ptlblico,  pues  separada  la  iglesia  del  Estado,  dste  no  tiene  que  hacer  en  lo  que 
86  reflere  al  regimen  interior  de  la  prlmera. 

Ezlste,  pues,  repetimos,  nn  solo  obispo,  que  se  titula  de  Gomayagua,  asistido 
por  el  cabildo  catedral.  Este  se  componfa  de  derecho,  anterionnente,  y  asf  se 
consignd  en  el  Goncordato  celebrado  en  Roma  en  9  de  julio  de  1861,  entre  la 
Santa  Sede  y  Honduras,  que  no  lleg6  a  estar  en  vigor,  de  un  de&n,  un  arcediano, 
un  maestrescuela  y  un  tesorero,  como  dignidades;  y  de  un  can6nigo  peniten- 
ciarlo,  otro  lectoral,  un  candnigo  de  gracla,  dos  beneflciados  o  racloneros  y  dos 
medios  racioneros.  Privada  la  Iglesia  de  sus  fundadones,  y  no  habiendo 
aceptado  la  asignacidn  que  le  sefiald  a  la  supresidn  e  incautacidn  de  aqu^llas* 
el  gobiemo  presidido  por  el  doctor  don  Marco  Aurelio  Soto,  hoy  el  cabildo 
refleja  en  su  organlzacidn  la  penuria  de  la  Iglesia.  Se  compone  de  un  De&n  que 
68  a  su  vez  Vicario  general  y  Provisor  de  la  Didcesis,  con  lo  cual  tiene  reutas 
para  subsistir,  con  los  emolumentos  que  le  producen  estos  dltimos  cargos,  y  de 
dnco  can6nigo8  que  lo  son  de  grada  y  a  la  vez  son  curas  pArrocos  de  las  parro- 
quias  del  departamento  de  Gomayagna,  que  viven  de  la  congrua  parroquial  y 
que  86  reunen  en  cabildo  al  ser  Uamados  por  el  Obispo.  Dos  de  esos  can6nigo0 
Tlven  en  Tegucigalpa,  hoy  residenda  del  Prelado,  formando  su  consejo,  con  el 
DeAn.  La  Mitra  tiene  ademAs  un  secretario  episcopal,  notario  eclesi6stioo  y 
tesorero  general  diocesano. 

£^  la  di6cesi8  hondurefia  ezisten  66  parroquias  y  4  capellianfas  perroquiales. 
Muchas  de  ^stas  son  tal  vez  tan  antiguas  como  la  didcesis  y  algunas  quizA  m6s ; 
pero  no  se  encuentran  dates  aut^Hticos  de  sus  re6i>ectivas  fundadones.  Sabemos 
de  manera  derta  que  el  venerable  pastor  actual  de  la  di6cesis,  Ilmo.  sefior  don 
Jos6  Marfa  Martinez  Gabafias,  al  hacer  la  visita  pastoral  a  las  parroquias  de 
Honduras,  no  encontr6  dates  relatives  a  las  fecbas  de  sus  erecdones  y  ni  slquiera 
con  respecto  a  los  Ifmites  de  la  Jurisdicddn  de  cada  parroquia,  por  lo  que, 
conformAndose  con  la  tradid6n,  tinico  dato  que  pudo  tener  a  la  mano,  sefiald 
en  los  autos  de  visita  de  cada  una  de  aqu^las,  sus  respectivos  limites  Juris- 
diccionales. 

Entre  las  parroquias  citadas  no  ezisten  diferencias  de  categorias,  fuera  de  las 
dnco  parroquias  canonicales  del  departamento  de  Gomayagua,  que  son  por 
derto  las  m&s  Incongruas  y  miserables  de  todo  el  obispado. 

Las  imrroquias  de  Honduras  estAn  servidas  por  ec5nomos,  no  existiendo  curas 
proplos,  por  lo  cual  todos  son  amovibles.  La  pobreza  de  las  parroquias  obliga 
a  que  ninguna  de  ellas  tenga  teniente  cura.  Las  mismas  parroquias  canonicales 
estAn  servidas  por  ec6nomo8  pues  no  dan  para  que  en  ellas  puedan  vivir  verda- 
deros  titulares.  Bsto  hace  tambi^n  que  los  curas  se  remuevan  con  gran 
frecuencia. 

En  Honduras  ezisten  832  iglesias  parroquiales  y  filiales,  todaa  ellas  perte- 
nedentes  a  la  comunidn  cat61ica  romana.  La  mayor  parte  de  estoe  edifidos 
estA  en  muy  mal  estado  y  todos  o  casl  todos  ban  cafdo  en  el  mayor  deterioro, 
por  falta  de  rentas  propias  y  a  nuestro  Juido  tambito  por  falta  de  inidatlvas 
y  de  actividad  de  los  fleles,  que  hace  tiempo  debieron  constituir,  dependientes 
de  la  Jerarqufa  edesi&stica,  asociaclones  cultoras  para  ^te  y  los  dem&s  fines 
del  culto  cattflico,  como  las  hay  de  los  pocos  que  profesan  la  religidn  reformada 
que  ezisten  en  el  pals. 

En  la  costa  Norte  ezisten  eztensas  regiones  a  las  cuales  no  llegan  los 
servidos  edesiAstlcos,  y  donde  precisamente  habita  la  pobladdn  m6s  ignorante 
y  miserable  y  por  consiguiente  la  m&s  necesitada  de  ellos,  bajo  el  aspecto 
educative  y  de  la  dvillzaddn.    Esta  necesidad  pretendid  remediarla  Su  Santl- 
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dad,  al  ser  loformado  de*eUa,  envlando  unos  cuantoB  saoerdotes  paoUnoB,  los 
cuales  con  el  car&cter  de  curaa  de  las  parroqulaa  de  la  costa  Norte,  deberlan 
hacer  mlsiones  en  las  trlbos  que  ann  moran  en  aqaellaa  regionea.  Haata  la 
fecha  tales  mlsiones  no  se  ban  vlsto  por  parte  algona  y  los  padres  que  debie- 
ron  establecerlas  se  han  llmltado  a  senrlr  los  mejores  curatos  de  aqneUa  ooBta, 
que  son  a  la  vez  los  dnleos  que  en  el  pais  tlenen  verdaderas  congmas  y  per- 
mlten  a  sus  tltulares  una  vida  c6moda.  Los  demAs  curatos  pobres  y  las 
reglones  pobladas  por  selv&tlcos  no  ban  mereddo  atencldn  alguna  de  los  re- 
verendos  padres  paulinos  venldos  como  mlsloneros. 

Tlene  la  dl6cesls  semlnarlo  condllar,  estableddo  en  Tegucigalpa,  en  ediflcio 
propio,  grande,  c6modo  y  bien  ventilado.  El  rector  y  los  profescHres  son 
sacerdotes  alemanes  de  reconoclda  clencia.  No  obstante  esta  circunstanda  tan 
apreciable,  el  semlnarlo  no  ha  dado  hasta  ahora  los  frutos  que  eran  de  eq;»erar. 
Sin  entrar  a  averiguar  la  causa,  que  puede  ser  la  rigurosa  disciplina  que 
debe  baber  en  establecimientos  de  este  g^nero,  citamos  el  hecho  dnicamente. 
En  los  alios  que  Ueva  el  semlnarlo  organizado  sobre  su  base  actual,  ha  sldo 
constante  el  trasiego  de  alumnos,  de  los  que  tan  s61o  uno,  que  en  aquella  fecha 
era  subdiilcono,  ha  Uegado  a  coronar  su  carrera,  pues  est&  prdximo  a  redblr 
el  presblterado. 

En  la  di6cesls  ezisten  70  sacerdotes  catdlicos,  de  los  cuales  57  s<m  hondu- 
refios,  12  europeos  y  1  costarrlcense.  . 

DivUUin  judicial, — ^La  divisldn  que  se  relaciona  con  la  buena  adminlstra- 
Mn  de  la  justlcia  ordinaria  para  lo  civil  y  lo  crlminaU  se  compone  de  una 
Ck>rte  Suprema  de  Justlcia,  con  aslento  en  Tegucigalpa,  compuesta  por  5 
magistrados;  tiene  1  secretario,  1  fiscal  y  el  personal  subaltemo  necesario* 
4  cortes  de  apelaciones,  residentes  2  en  Tegucigalpa,  1  para  los  asuntos 
clTlles  y  1  para  los  crimlnales ;  1  en  Gomayagua  que  entiende  para  los  asuntos 
de  ambos  ramos  y  1  en  Santa  B&rbara  en  la  misma  forma,  1  Juez  de  Letras 
(prlmera  instancia)  para  los  asuntos  civiles  exdusivamente  en  los  departa- 
mentos  de  Tegucigalpa,  Olancho  y  GopAn,  2  Jueces  de  Letras  para  los  asuntos 
crimlnales  en  Tegucigalpa,  y  1  en  cada  uno  de  las  cabeceras  departamentales 
de  Olancho  y  Ck>pdn,  14  Jueces  de  Letras,  1  en  cada  cabec^a  de  los  demfts 
departamentos  de  la  Repdbllca,  con  Jurisdlccidn  cItU  y  criminal  y  ademis 
1  Juez  de  Letras  para  ambos  ramos  en  cada  una  de  las  poblaciones  sigulentes, 
que  constltuyen  sendas  secdones  Judiclales:  en  Danlf,  Amapala,  Marcala  y 
Puerto  Ck>rt48.  CUida  Juzgado  de  Letras  tiene  su  fiscal  y  el  personal  subaltemo 
que  sefiala  la  ley  de  presupuestos.  Cada  municipio  tiene  adem&s  Jueces  de 
Paz  para  los  asuntos  civiles  y  crimlnales  de  menor  cuantia.  Estos  son  dos  pro- 
pietarlos  y  dos  suplentes  en  las  cabeceras  departamentales  y  en  algunas 
otras  poblaciones  Importantes  y  uno  para  ambos  ramos  en  todos  los  dem&s 
municipios. 

Las  Cortes  de  Apelaciones  ejercen  su  Jurisdicddn,  conforme  a  la  Ley  de 
Organizaci6n  y  Atribuciones  de  los  Trlbunales,  en  los  departamentos  que 
siguen : 

Las  Cortes  residentes  en  Tegucigalpa  tlenen  por  seccidn  Jurlsdicdonal  los 
departamentos  de  Tegucigalpa,  Olancho,  El  Paraiso,  Choluteca  y  Yalle. 

La  de  Comayagua  extlende  su  JurisdiccKSn  a  los  departamentos  de  Go- 
mayagua, La  Paz,  Yoro,  Coldn,  Atl&ntida  e  Islas  de  la  Bahfa,  y  la  de  Santa 
B&rbara  a  los  departamentos  de  Santa  B&rbara,  Gort^  CopAn,  Ocotepeque. 
Gradas  e  IntlbucA. 

DMMn  mUitar. — La  Repdblica  de  Honduras  <H>nstituye,  en  lo  militar, 
una  Gomandanda  general;  su  Jefe'es  el  Presidente  de  la  Repdbllca  qus 
en  este  concepto  asume  el  titulo  de  Gomandante  general.     En  tiempo  de 
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gaerra  da  sus  drdenes  por  medio  del  Secretario  de  la  Oomandancla  general, 
sin  intervenci6n  del  Ministro  de  la  Querra. 

Gada  departamento  constituye  una  Ck)mandancla  de  Armas  o  sean  17  en  total, 
hay  tambi^n  3  comandanclas :  en  Iriona,  que  cpmprende  la  Mosquitla ;  en  Danlf, 
que  forma  una  secci6n  milltar,  otra  la  forma  el  distrito  de  Marcala,  con  coman- 
dancia  tambl^n.  Exlsten  adem&s  comandanclas  principales  en  los  puertos  de 
Amapala  y  Puerto  Ck>rt^.    En  total,  22  comandanclas. 

De  ^tas  dependen  las  comandanclas  locales  de  distrito,  que  son:  en  el 
departamento  de  Tegucigalpa,  9 ;  en  el  de  Gracias,  4 ;  en  el  de  Intibuc&,  3 ;  en 
el  de  El  Parafso,  5 ;  en  el  de  Yoro,  4 ;  en  el  de  Col6n,  7 ;  en  el  de  Oholuteca,  5 ; 
en  el  de  La  Paz,  4;  en  el  de  Ocotepeque,  4;  en  el  de  Atl&ntlda,  8;  en  el  de 
Oop6n,  4;  en  el  de  Santa  B&rbara,  4;  en  el  de  Ck>rt^,  5;  en  el  de  Valle,  3; 
en  el  de  Olancho,  5 ;  en  el  de  Comayagua,  6 ;  y  8  en  el  de  las  Islas  de  la  Bahla. 
En  total,  78. 

Exlsten  dependientes  de  estas  tkltlmas,  subcomandanclas  locales  de  pueblo  y 
subcomandancias  locales  de  aldea.    De  las  primeras  hay : 

En  el  departamento  de  Tegucigalpa,  17;  en  Gracias,  20;  en  Intibuc&,  12; 
en  El  Parafso,  12 ;  en  Yoro,  6 ;  en  Col6n,  2 ;  en  Choluteca,  11 ;  en  La  Paz,  10 ; 
en  Ocotepeque,  11;  en  Atl&ntida,  3;  en  Oop&n,  14;  en  Santa  B&rbara,  18;  en 
Cort^,  7;  en  Valle,  6;  en  Olancho,  17;  y  en  Ck)mayagua,  14.  En  las  Islas  de 
la  Bahfa  no  hay  ninguna.    En  suma,  180. 

Comandanclas  locales  de  aldea,  hay: 

En  Tegucigalpa,  43;  en  Gracias,  37;  en  IntibucA,  26;  en  El  Parafso,  56;  en 
Yoro,  48;  en  Gol6n,  24;  en  Choluteca,  28;  en  La  Paz,  13;  en  Ocotepeque,  54; 
en  Atl&ntlda,  83 ;  en  Copdn,  82 ;  en  Santa  B&rbara,  66 ;  en  Cort^,  41 ;  en  Valle, 
18 ;  en  Olancho,  38 ;  en  Comayagua,  30 ;  y  en  las  Islas  de  la  Bahfa,  7.    Total,  644. 

Carreiera%, — Desde  que  los  conqulstadores  espafioles  cruzaron  el  terrltorlo 
hondure&o  en  los  dfas  en  que  se  apoderaron  de  ^1,  dejando  trazadas  con  sus 
plantas  las  rutas  que  siguieron,  ^tas  no  sufrleron  alteracl6n  ninguna,  slendo 
las  seguidas  por  el  trdflco  durante  los  slglos  transcurrldos,  lo  mismo  en  la 
^poca  de  la  Colonia  que  despu^  de  la  Independencla ;  y  es  lo  derto,  que  los 
camlnos  dejados  por  aqu^Uos  son  hoy  los  preferldos  en  sus  trazos,  pues  fueron 
blen  elegldos  y  los  mejores  que  pudleron  ser  trazados. 

Hasta  muy  avanzada  la  segunda  mltad  del  siglo  tUtimo  no  se  tratd  de  hacer 
camlnos  carreteros  en  Honduras,  habi^ndose  comenzado  la  carretera  del  Sur 
o  sea  la  de  Tegucigalpa  a  San  Lorenzo,  durante  la  administraddn  del  doc- 
tor don  Marco  A.  Soto.  Posterlormente  a  ^ta  todas  o  casl  todas  las  que  la 
ban  seguido  han  prestado  atencl6n  solfclta  a  las  vfas  de  comnnlcacldn.  La 
del  general  don  Luis  Bogr&n  con8tniy6  camlnos  carreteros  econdmlcoB  de  Te- 
gucigalpa a  San  Lorenzo,  de  Tegucigalpa  a  San  Juandto,  a  Yuscar&n  y  a 
Comayagua,  y  de  Comayagua  a  Santa  B&rbara.  El  general  don  Terendo  Sierra 
acometld  la  realizacl6n  de  la  carretera  del  Sur;  pero  con  la  amplitud  y 
solldez  que  puede  observarse  en  esa  hermosa  yfa.  El  general  don  Miguel  B. 
D&Yila  acometi6  la  apertura  de  la  carretera  de  la  capital,  para  Olancho; 
y  fu^  sobre  todos,  el  general  don  Manuel  Bonllla  qulen  mayor  Impulso  dl6  a 
la  €onstrucd4in  de  carreteras,  conduyendo  la  del  Sur,  comenzando  la  del  Norte 
y  contratando  otras,  ya  dlrectamente  o  por  medio  de  conceslones.  La  admlnis- 
trad6n  actual  del  doctor  don  Francisco  Bertrand  en  este  ramo  de  vfas  pdblicas, 
como  en  otros  muchos,  ha  realizado  grandee  progresos,  reconstruyendo  la  repe- 
tlda  carretera  del  Sur,  continuando  actlvaments  la  de  Olancho,  con  las  obras  de 
arte  correspondlentes ;  emprendiendo  nuevamente  los  trabajos  de  la  carretera 
del  Norte  y  dando  graa  Impulso  a  otras  obras  de  la  mlsma  naturaleza,  con- 
vencldo  como  est&  el  Goblerno  de  que  el  porvenlr  de  Honduras  depende  de 
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que  tenga  vIbm  f&ciles  y  c6moda8  de  comuiiicacl6ii  y  que  de  4etaE  han  sldo 
Biempre  y  son  en  la  actoalldad  Uu  carretenus  las  que  mAs  las  han  fadlitado, 
hoy  macho  m&s  que  el  automorlUsmo  toma  on  gran  desarrollo,  y  el  que  exige 
buenos  y  muy  cnldados  camlnos.  El  antomdvU  resnelve  los  doe  problemas 
acometidos  por  las  vfas  tfyrreaa;  pero  con  on  costo  inflnltamente  menor, 
coales  son  el  de  la  veloddad  y  el  del  arrastre  de  grandes  pesos.  ESs,  pnes, 
el  elemento  de  tHLflco  para  todos  los  palaes  y  mny  espedalmente  para  los  que 
no  son  sufidentemente  ricos  o  desarrollados  para  cmzar  su  suelo  por  vias 
f^rreas.  Pero  el  tHLfico  de  automdviles,  ezlge,  repetlmos,  buenas  carreteras. 
pues  sin  ellas  es  imposible. 

En  la  Bepdblica  ezisten  25  caminos  carreteros  ^  as! :  8  en  el  departamoito  de 
Tegucigalpa,  2  en  el  de  €k>rt^  4  en  el  de  Oootepeque,  1  en  el  de  Oomayagua,  8 
en  el  de  Cop&n,  3  en  el  de  Olancho,  2  en  el  de  Intibucft,  6  en  el  de  Gholuteca  y  1 
en  el  de  El  Parafso,  casi  todos  en  buen  estado. 

Figura  en  primer  ttanino  entre  todas,  la  ya  rq;)etida  carretera  del  Sur  que 
pone  en  comunicaci<3n  a  Tegucigalpa  con  el  puerto  interior  de  San  Lorenzo,  por 
el  cual  se  hace  todo  el  tr&fico  de  y  para  el  puerto  marftimo  de  Amapala.  Tlene 
180  kildmetros  de  largo,  por  10  metros  de  ancho  en  la  mayor  parte  de  sn 
recorrido. 

La  carretera  de  Olancho  parte  tambi^n  de  Tegucigalpa ;  en  la  actualldad  tiene 
oondufdos  20  kildmetros  de  menor  anchura  que  la  anterior.  Bs  ^sta  una  Tfa 
que  ser&  de  gran  importanda  en  un  futuro  proximo,  por  atravesar  regiones  mny 
ricas  y  productivas. 

La  carretera  del  Norte,  tUtima  de  las  de  nueva  construcd^in  que  parten  de 
Tegucigalpa,  pondr&  en  comunicacidn  la  dudad  de  Gomayagua  con  la  capital  y 
a  teta  con  la  costa  Norte. 

FerrocarrUes. — Honduras  lia  sido  desgradada  en  no  haber  satisfedio  so 
anhelo  de  ver  cruzado  su  territorio  de  mar  a  mar,  por  una  via  f^rrea,  y,  como 
consecuenda,  en  haber  visto  retrasado  su  progreso  y  desarrollo  por  falta  de 
otras  yias  de  comunicacidn,  f  Adles  y  baratas,  que  hasta  muy  redentemente  no 
han  empezado  a  ser  proyectadas  y  construfdas.  No  obstante  fu^  Honduras  el 
primero  de  los  Estados  dd  istmo  que  pretendi6  construir  un  ferrocarril  inta- 
oce&nico  por  su  suelo  cuando  tambi^  se  trataba  de  la  construcddn  del  ferro- 
carril de  Panam&  y  se  estudiaba  la  via  de  Tehuantepec  Desde  1850  Tino 
trabaj&ndose  en  este  asunto,  que  al  fin  parecl6  en  vias  de  realizacidn  por  la 
contrata  celebrada  para  la  construcddn  del  repetido  ferrocarril  interoce&nico, 
el  23  de  Junio  de  1853  y  ratificada  el  27  de  abril  de  1854,  siendo  dedarada  ley 
de  Estado  el  28  del  mismo  mes  y  afio.  Pero  tal  contrata  no  tuvo  otro  efecto 
que  el  estudlo  del  pais  y  de  la  Ifnea,  por  comisiones  ofidales  de  ingenleros,  no 
reallzAndose  trabajo  alguno  definitivo  y  caducando  la  concesidn.  Otra  tmU- 
tiva  de  construccidn  fu6  la  realizada  directamente  por  el  €k>bierno  de  Honduras, 
de  1860  a  1872,  mediante  los  empr^titos  emitidos  en  Londres  y  en  Paris  en 
1807, 1860  y  1870,  tentativa  tambi^  fracasada,  y  cuyos  dnicos  resultados  fueron 
la  enorme  deuda  que  se  hace  pesar  actualmente  sobre  el  nombre  de  Honduras, 
de  legitimidad,  la  deuda,  mAs  o  menos  discutible,  y  un  trozo  de  linea  t&nea.  de 
108  kildmetros  (58  mlUas  inglesas)  que  es  el  actual  Ferrocarril  Nadonal. 

Por  la  primera  vez  desde  el  abandono  de  la  empresa  por  los  contratistas 
ingleses,  el  Gobierno  de  la  Repdbllca  ha  logrado,  con  los  rendimientos  mlsmos 
del  ferrocarril,  atender  a  la  casi  reconstrucddn  de  la  Ifnea,  desde  1911  hasta 
la  fecha,  y  a  la  construccidn  del  gran  puente  de  hierro  redentemente  inaugurado, 
sobre  el  Ulda,  asf  como  a  la  renovaddn  y  aumento  del  material  rodante,  pro- 
yectando  contlnuar  la  Ifnea  al  interior  en  la  medida  que  sea  posible. 

*  Memorla  de  Fomento,  16  de  enero  de  1014.     Corresponde  al  alio  de  1912  a  1913. 
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EU  llamado  Ferrocarril  Vaccaro,  por  el  nombre  de  los  contratistas,  corre  per 
la  costa  Norte  y  tiene  su  eBtaci6n  central  en  La  Geiba;  al  fin  del  afio  tiltimo, 
1914,  tenfa  una  extension  de  137  kil6metros  Induyendo  en  4sta  sus  ramales. 

La  nueya  Ifnea  f^rrea  llamada  de  Cuyamel,  estd  destinada  exclusivamente  al 
servlclo  de  la  Ifnea  bananera  constructora.  En  la  actualldad  cuenta  ya  con 
m&s  de  10  kil6metros  de  vfas  en  ezplotacl6n. 

La  llnea  que  construye  la  Honduras  Rubber  Co.  ha  sido  comenzada  hace  un 
afio:  tiene  ya  10  kil6metros  construidos  en  el  municipio  de  Armenia,  departa- 
mento  de  Atl&ntida. 

El  Ferrocarril  Camors  del  puerto  de  TruJlUo  a  la  ciudad  de  Jutlcalpa,  el  de 
la  Tela  Railroad  Co.,  de  Tela  a  progreso;  y  el  Ferrocarril  Pan-Americano  que 
correr&  de  la  frontera  de  El  Salvador  a  la  de  Nicaragua,  ban  comenzado  sus 
trabajoB  respectivos  en  forma  que  asegura  su  realizacl6n. 

Adem&s  de  los  mencionados  existen  otros  ferrocarriles  que  tienen  trabajos 
emprendidos  y  que  pertenecen  a  la  United  BYuit  Co.,  a  las  Palmas  Plantation 
€k>.,  a  la  Tela  Fruit  Co.,  y  a  la  E.  P.  Morse  Timber  Company  Limited,  las 
cuales  Uneas  se  dedicar&n  a  la  ezplotaci6n  de  los  negocios  de  cada  una  de  las 
compafifas  constructoras  y  concesionarias. 

TeUffrafoa. — ^Adem&s  de  los  hilos  telegr&ficos  de  las  Ifneas  f^rreas  y  de  otras 
Ifneas  particulares  que  exists  en  el  pals  por  concesi6n  especial,  cuya  longitud 
no  podemos  precisar  exactamente,  destlnadas  todas  al  servicio  de  las  respectlvas 
empresas,  hay  establecida  una  red  de  tel^grafos  y  tel^fonos  para  el  servicio  del 
Qobiemo  y  del  ptkblico.  Bsta  red  telegr&fica  que  sigue  en  su  mayor  parte  los 
camlnos  generales  y  los  de  travesfa,  tiene  un  desarrollo  de  6,843)  kil6metros  de 
extension,  de  los  que  en  el  tiltlmo  afio  f  ueron  construidos  1,674  kil6metros.  El 
ntknero  de  oficlnas  asciende  a  256.  Durante  el  tiltimo  afio  el  movimiento  de 
correspondencia  telegr&fica,  por  las  Ifneas  del  Gobierno  f u6  como  sigue : 


Itais^Jes. 


Ntknuro. 


PalabraB. 


Valor. 


OfletaOM.... 
DesaiTleio. 
Fwtleulaies, 

Soma. 


476,721 

89,073 

681,174 


13,108,626 

767^406 

3,703,806 


I306,80ek76 

23,082.16 

113,816.86 


1,006,876 


17,764,826 


632,644.76 


Comparando  las  cifras  que  anteceden  con  las  del  afio  anterior  se  observa  un 
aumento  de  66,028  telegramas  con  1,:^5,890  palabras  y  valor  de  $3,776.70. 

En  Honduras  no  hay  estaci6n  ninguna  de  tel^grafo  marftimo  o  sea  de  cable, 
had^ndose  este  servicio  por  medio  de  la  estaci6n  de  La  Llbertad,  en  El  Salvador. 
Tambi^n  podrfa  hacerse  por  las  estaciones  de  San  Jos^,  Guatemala,  y  por  la  de 
San  Juan  del  Sur  en  Nicaragua. 

El  movimiento  de  despachos  por  cable  fu^ : 


M«iu^)e8. 

NAmero. 

Palabras. 

Valor. 

OflefelM 

00 
3,000 

1,627 
26,037 

S3.8ia24 

FnrtJealantt . 

67,00X64 

Bama 

3,106 

26,664 

161,602.78 

Este  servicio  aumentd  tambl^n  durante  el  afio  liltimo  en  742  despachos, 
6,588  palabras  y  por  valor  de  $18,285.03. 

El  servicio  telefdnico  es  internacional  e  interior.  El  primero  se  verifica 
con  el  Salvador,  con  un  recorrido  de  Ifnea  de  427  kil6metros,  de  los  cuales 
corresponden  a  Honduras  187. 
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El  servlcio  interior  cuenta  con  95  estaciones  telef6nicas. 

Poblaci&n, — SegtLn  los  c&lculos  hechos  por  la  Dlrecci6n  General  de  Bsta- 
dfstlca,  basados  en  los  documentos  que  renni6  dlcha  oficina,  la  poblacidn  de 
Honduras  en  31  de  diciembre  de  1912,  era  de  578,482  habitantes;  pero  la 
base  linica  ofidal  relativa  a  la  poblaci6n  es  el  tiltimo  censo  levantado  el 
domingo  18  de  novlembre  de  1910.  Los  resnitados  definitivos  de  ^ste  no 
ban  sido  publicados  todavfa.  En  ^1  se  omltid  la  poblaci6n  de  los  gambo9^ 
payas  y  sumoa  de  la  regi6n  de  la  Mosquitia  y  de  los  jicaques  de  Yoro,  que 
representan  una  cifra  bastante  apreciable. 

Segiin  el  censo  mencionado  Honduras  tiene  558,857  habitantes  de  los  cuales 
son  hombres  278,368  y  mujeres  285,489. 

Por  su  estado  civil  se  clasiflcan  asf:  Son  solteros  424,053,  casados  104,794, 
viudos  29,055,  y  divorciados  955. 

Por  razas  se  agrupan  de  la  manera  siguiente:  Ladinos  341,658,  indlos 
90,469,  blancos  27,980,  negros  19,176,  asi&tlcos  7,416,  mulatos  18,274,  mestizos 
53,889. 

Ck>n  respecto  a  su  Instruccidn  se  clasiflcan  como  sigue:  saben  leer  135,158; 
son  enteramente  analfabetas  423,704. 

El  crecimiento  de  la  poblaci6n  de  Honduras  tomando  como  t^rmlnos  para 
la  comparaci6n  los  registros,  dilculos  y  censos'  practicados  desde  1791  a 
1910,  ha  sido  el  que  se  indica  a  continuacidn : 


FerfodoB. 


1791 

1801  a  1836 

isaeaisso 

1860al881 
1881al887 
1887al805 
1806  a  1901 
1001  a  1905 
1006  a  1010 
1010 


Habitantes. 


08,601 
130,000 
200^000 
860,000 
807,280 
381,088 
806,877 
480,867 
600,186 
668,867 


Oomparaeidn. 


i80,490 
i  70, 000 
1160,000 
•42,711 
1 74, 640 
U6,030 
100,400 
U0,768 
168,723 


AmiMBtopor 
aAo.I>iMnnm- 
dfln  por  alio. 


18,640.0 
12,800.0 
16,2M.0 
« 1,877.7 

112,441.6 
12,117.8 

116,08L6 
12,602.0 

lU,  744.4 


1  Anmento. 


»  Dlmnlnnaitfn. 


Los  dates  que  anteceden  los  hemes  recogldo  de  los  antecedentes  que  vamos 
a  enumerar. 

La  poblaci6n  de  1791  es  el  resumen  general  de  diocesanos  que  resoltd  en  la 
visita  pastoral  que  realiz6  de  1789  a  1791,  a  los  pueblos  de  su  di^cesis,  el  Obispo 
de  Ck>mayagua,  Iltmo.  sefior  don  Fray  Fernando  de  Gadifianos,  segdn  consta 
en  el  inf orme  que  eleY6  al  Rey  en  el  tkltimo  de  los  afios  citados. 

La  de  1801  es  el  resumen  de  un  cuadro  formado  por  el  Grobemador  Intendente 
y  Comandante  general  de  la  provincia  de  Honduras,  coronel  don  Ramdn  de 
Anguiano,  el  1*  de  mayo  del  mismo  aflo,  cuadro  en  el  cual  constan,  especiflcadas, 
las  subdelegaciones,  tenenclas  y  parroquias  en  que  estaba  dlvidida  esta  provin- 
cia, con  las  ciudades,  villas,  reducciones  y  pueblos  de  Indies  existentes  en  aqueUa 
fecha. 

La  poblaci6n  de  1826  se  basa  en  el  c&lculo  hecho  por  el  sefior  don  Dionisio  de 
Herrera,  Jefe  que  fu^  del  estado  de  Honduras;  lo  mismo  que  la  de  1850  que 
descansa  en  el  c&lculo  hecho  por  Mr.  E.  Qeo.  Squler. 

Ya  desde  1881  puede  tenerse  mds  conflanza  en  las  clfras  de  la  pobladdn 
hondurefia,  pues  son  resumen  de  los  censos  levantados  por  la  DireccKSn  de 
Estadfstica  en  los  afios  sefialados  en  el  cuadro  que  antecede.  Sin  embargo 
precisa  tener  presente,  para  no  darles  sine  un  valor  relative,  primero,  la 
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repugnancla  de  la  poblacidn  rural  y  mucho  m&s  de  la  indfgena  para  hacerse 
empadronar,  pues,  en  su  ignorancia,  creen  que  laa  formalidades  del  censo  son 
precursoras  de  nuevos  impuestos  o  de  serviclos  que  ban  de  prestar ;  y,  segundo, 
por  que  los  Dlrectores  geoerales  de  Estadfstlca,  con  muy  contadas  y  honrosas 
excepciones,  tomando  en  consideraci6n  las  deficiencias  del  empadronamiento, 
aumentan  las  clfras  de  4ste  con  un  tanto  por  ciento  mds  caprichoso  que  conven« 
clonal. 

Bi  Director  general  de  Estadfstica  de  1881,  que  lo  era  don  Francisco  Cruz, 
hizo  labor  muy  apredable,  m6s  tal  vez  que  nlngdn  otro,  t^t  ser  la  primera  vez 
que  se  levants  un  censo  general  en  Honduras ;  mas  supli6  con  dates  dignos  de 
8er  tenidos  en  cuenta;  pero  que  no  eran  resultado  de  un  empadronamiento 
directo,  las  faltas  de  empadronamiento  de  no  pocos  pueblos. 

El  sefior  Lie  don  Antonio  R.  Vallejo  que  levant6  el  censo  de  1887,  muy 
superior  ^te  al  de  1881,  dice,  que,  por  estlmarlo  deflciente,  **  se  crey6  autorizado 
para  calcular  en  un  6,  10,  15,  20  y  hasta  50  por  ciento  los  defectos  aludidos, 
especialmente  en  las  poblaciones  indfgenas  que  se  escondieron  el  dfa  del 
empadronamiento." 

El  Director  de  Estadfstica,  don  Alfredo  Quifiones,  que  levants  el  censo  de 
1901,  aument6  a  las  clfras  de  4ste  un  10  por  ciento,  cosa  que  no  hizo  el  tambl^n 
Director  General,  don  Te6fllo  Oanales,  al  levantar  el  de  1910. 

Las  dfras  que  damos  en  el  cuadro  que  antecede  no  tlenen  estos  aiimentos. 
£1  sefior  Director  general  de  Estadfstica,  doctor  don  Miguel  A.  Navarro,  prepara 
en  la  actualidad  los  trabajos  conducentes  a  llevar  a  cabo  un  nuevo  empadrona- 
miento en  este  afio  de  1915.  De  esperar  es  que  m&s  acostumbrada  ya  la  gente  a 
las  operaciones  del  censo  y  conoci^ndose  tambi^n  en  lo  que  estriban  sus  defi- 
ciencias, puedan  ^tas  ser  evitadas  o  a  lo  menos  corregidas  eficazmente. 

Por  lo  que  bace  al  censo  politico,  el  niimero  de  electores  es  en  Honduras  de 
116,271;  de  ellos  son  eleglbles  57,502;  son  solteros  66,064,  casados  44,747,  y 
vludos  4,860.    Saben  leer  43,936,  y  no  saben  leer  72,335. 

Respecto  al  movimiento  de  la  poblaci6n  podemos  consignar  las  cifras  sl- 
guientes,  que  son  resdmenes  del  afio  de  1912,  dltimo  del  que  nos  ba  sido  dado 
adquirirlas. 

Nacimientos :  de  ladinos,  legitimes,  bombres,  4,134,  mujeres,  3,592 ;  naturales, 
hombres,  5,122,  mujeres,  4,778 ;  de  indioi,  legitimes,  bombres,  976,  mujeres,  806 ; 
naturales,  hombres,  1,312,  mujeres,  1,265.  Total  de  nacimientos:  de  hombres, 
11,544,  de  mujeres,  10,441.  En  total,  21,985,  natalidad  absoluta.  Relativa  38 
por  ciento. 

Tomando  como  t^rminos  de  comparaci6n  17  naciones:  Alemania,  Argentina, 
B^lglca,  Chile,  Dinamarca,  EiSpafia,  Francia,  Gran  Bretafia,  Holanda,  Honduras, 
Hungrfa,  Noruega,  Rumania,  Servia,  Suiza,  y  Uruguay,  de  las  que  la  mayor 
natalidad  corresponde  a  Rumania,  con  89.8  por  ciento  y  la  menor  a  Francia, 
con  19.7,  Honduras  ocupa  el  tercer  lugar  en  la  escala,  con  38  por  ciento. 

La  mortalidad  ofrece  las  slgulentes  cifras :  total  de  f allecidos,  9,880 ;  hombres, 
5,121;  mujeres,  4,709. 

Por  razas:  ladinos,  hombres,  4,169,  mujeres,  8,748;  Indies,  hombres,  952, 
mujeres,  961. 

Por  el  estado  ciTil:  solteros,  hombres,  4,019,  mujeres,  8,559;  casados,  hom- 
bres, 771,  mujeres,  617;  vludos,  hombres,  381,  mujeres,  533. 

Segtln  la  nadonalidad  las  def unciones  %e  resumen  as! :  hondurefios  fallecidos, 
hombres,  5,029,  mujeres,  4,648;  extranjeros,  hombres,  92,  mujeres,  61. 

Segdn  la  religion:  cat61icos,  hombres,  5,077,  mujeres,  4,667;  de  otras  creen- 
clas,  hombres,  44,  mujeres,  42. 

Por  la  edad:  menores  de  5  afios,  4,141;  mayores  de  5  afios,  5,689.  De  ^tos. 
de  90  a  100  afios,  86 ;  de  m&B  de  100  afios,  11. 
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Mortalidad  absoluta,  9,880;  relativa,  17  EX>r  ciento. 

Reflrl^ndODos  ahora  a  la  comparaci6n  entre  17  naciones:  Alemania,  Argen- 
tina, B^glca,  Chile,  Dlnamarca,  Espafia,  Francla,  Gran  Bretafia,  Holanda, 
Hondoraa,  Hungrfa,  Italia,  Jap6n,  Nomega,  Romania,  Servla  y  Sueda,  de 
las  que  la  mortalidad  comparada  eatA  representada  por  82  por  ciento  en 
Chile  y  por  12  por  ciento  en  Dlnamarca,  Honduras  ocupa  ^  onoeno  logar  oon 
17  por  ciento. 

Las  causas  de  la  mortalidad  dan  las  cifraa  que  slguen : 

Enfermedades  generales,  defunclones  1,266 

Enfermedades  del  slstema  nervloso,  defunclones 175 

Enfermedades  del  aparato  clrculatorio,  defunclones  101 

Enfermedades  del  aparato  resplratorio,  defunclones  728 

Enfermedades  del  aparato  digestivo,  defunclones 1,052 

Enfermedades  del  aparato  genito-urlnario  y  sus  anexos,  defunclones—        44 

Estado  puerperal,   defunclones 181 

Enfermedades  de  la  piel  y  tejido  celular,  defunclones 226 

Primera  Infancia,  defunclones 207 

Vejez,  defunclones 97 

Afecclones  producldas  por  causas  exterlores,  defunclones 846 

Enfermedades  mal  definidas,  defunclones 5354 

Total  de  defunclones 9, 830 

Los  matrlmonlos  celebrados  en  Honduras  en  el  afio  ezpresado  fneron  2,465, 
de  los  cuales  fueron  de  soltero  con  soltera  2,841;  de  soltero  oon  yluda  18;  de 
viudos  con  solteras  97;  de  vludo  con  vluda  4.  Los  matrimonies  de  ladlnos 
fueron  2,002  y  los  de  indlos  458. 

Se  celebraron  matrimonies  de  hondurefia  con  hondurefio  2,802;  de  hon- 
durefio  con  extranjera  6 ;  de  extranjero  con  hondurefia  86  y  de  extranjero  con 
extranjera  51. 

Hubo  matrimonies  de  varones  de  menos  de  15  afios  2  y  124  de  mujeres  de  la 
mlsma  edad,  20  de  hombres  mayores  de  60  afios  y  2  de  mujeres  de  la  mlsma 
edad. 

De  los  contrayentes  sabfan  firmar  1,195  hombres  y  981  mujeres,  y  no  sabian 
flrmar  1,260  hombres  y  1,524  mujeres. 

La  nupclalidad  relatlva  fu^  de  4.24  por  ciento. 

En  la  comparacl6n  entre  22  naciones:  Alemania,  Austria,  Belglca,  Bulgaria, 
Chile,  Dinamarca,  Espafia,  Francla,  Gran  Bretafia,  Holanda,  Honduras,  Hun- 
gria,  Italia,  Jap<3n,  Noruega,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Rusla,  Servla,  Sueda,  Suiza  y 
Uruguay,  Honduras  ocupa  el  tiltlmo  lugar,  con  sus  4.24  por  ciento,  siendo  la 
primera  la  Gran  Bretafia  con  14.8  por  ciento  y  precedlendo  Chile  a  Honduras 
con  5.8  por  ciento. 

Transmigraoidn, — ^Para  determinar  el  ntimero  de  Hondurefios  que  se  ex- 
patrlan,  el  de  los  mlsmos  que  regresan  al  pais  y  de  lot  extranjeros  que  yienen 
a  residir  a  41,  hemes  podldo  tener  a  la  vista  muy  pocos  documentos  y  ad^n&i 
muy  imperfectos,  ya  que  en  Honduras  no  hay  pasaportes  nl  para  entrar  ni 
para  salir  de  la  Repdblica.  Sin  embargo  podemos  asegurar  que  en  1912  en- 
traron  en  el  pais  9,578  individuos  y  salieron  94i68;  hubo  un  beneflcio  para  la 
poblacl6n  de  810  personas. 

Produccionea, — ^De  todas  las  fuentes  de  riqueza  de  Honduras,  la  agrlcnltura 
debla  ser  la  m&s  productiva,  mAs  por  desgrada  esta  industrla  no  ha  pro- 
gresado  en  las  propordones  que  en  otros  pafses,  aun  en  Centre  AmMca,  que 
est&n  menos  favoreddos  por  la  naturaleza  que  esta  Reptiblica*  Pueden  seSa- 
larse  a  ella  zonas  distintas,  de  dlferente  sltuaddn,  amplltud  y  altura,  y  en 
ella  regiones  agrfcolas  muy  diversas. 
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Estas  diferenclas  importantes,  especialmente  de  las  que  proceden  de  la  ez- 
P06ici6n  al  sol  y  de  la  declividad  hada  los  mares  que  bafian  las  costas  hondu- 
refias,  y,  tambi^n,  la  direcci6n  de  las  cadenas  de  montafias,  que  defienden  a  las 
tierras  mds  aptas  para  la  agricultura  de  los  vientos  del  Norte  y  del  Sur,  per- 
miten  cultiyar  una  superficle  de  mlUones  de  hect&reas,  en  la  que  pueden  vivir, 
desarrollarse  y  dar  frutos  abundantes  numerosas  especies  de  vegetales  de  todos 
los  dimas.  Fuera  del  maiz,  el  frijol,  la  patata,  la  cafia  y  otros  productos  que 
se  hallan  aquf  en  su  regi6n  natural,  se  da  muy  blen  el  trlgo  y  tambi^n  los 
Arboles  frutales  de  las  zonas  templadas  y  aun  frias,  Junto  con  el  caf6,  el  cacao, 
el  algod6n,  el  arroz  y  multitud  de  otros  vegetales  de  las  zonas  m&s  diferentes 
y  opuestas. 

Las  estadistlcas  relatlvas  al  volumen  de  los  cultlvos  son  sobremanera  de- 
fldentes.  Podemos,  sin  embargo,  sefialar  las  siguientes  dfras  respecto  al  monto 
de  las  cosechas  obtenldas  en  el  alio  ya  mencionado,  de  algunos  productos 
agrfcolas. 


Mafz: 

Hectolitros 190, 079 

Fanegas 307, 730 

Frljoles : 

Hectolitros 26, 224 

Fanegas 47, 252 

Maidllo : 

Hectolitros 8, 368 

Fanegas 15, 078 

Arroz: 

Kilogramos 536, 361 

Qulntales 11, 658 

Trlgo: 

Kilogramos 3, 282, 010 

Quintales 93, 071 

Oaf 6: 

Kilogramos 8, 275, 596 

Quintales 179, 873 


Cacao : 

Kilogramos 7,407 

Quintales 161 

Patatas : 

Kilogramos 112, 121 

Quintales 2, 437 

Tabaco : 

Quintales 1,036,192 

Kilogramos 22, 522 

Afiil: 

Kilogramos 2, 898 

Quintales 63 

Zarzaparilla : 

Kilogramos 506 

Quintales 11 

Bananos,  radmos 8, 387, 548 

Cocos 8, 246, 306 


No  queremos  entrar  a  discutir  de  manera  serla  las  clfras  que  anteceden, 
pues,  aun  cuando  de  procedencia  ofidal,  heroos  de  hacer  notar  lo  defectuoso 
que  es  el  servlcio  de  estadfstica  hasta  ahora,  que  por  otra  parte  no  cuenta 
con  empleados  especialmente  instruidos  en  los  departamentos,  pesando  toda 
la  carga  sobre  los  gobernadores  polftlcos,  faltos  hasta  de  personal  suficiente 
para  sus  numerosas  e  ingentes  tareas.  Lo  que  sf  hemos  de  conslgnar  con 
entero  fundamento  es,  que  el  pais  tiene  una  capacidad  productora  infinita- 
mente  mayor  de  la  que  aparece  por  las  dfras  copiadas,  pues  sdlo  una  parte 
muy  pequelia  del  territorlo  se  cultiva,  y  por  lo  que  hace  a  cereales,  dnica- 
mente  se  tiene  en  mira  en  su  cultlTo  satlsfacer  las  proplas  necesldades  y,  a  lo 
m&Bf  la  del  pueblo  o  poblad6n  cercana.  De  aqui  que  pudiendo  ser  Honduras, 
granero  de  todo  Gentro  America,  apenas  un  aflo  las  cosechas  no  son  abun- 
dantes o  tempranas,  se  slenten  los  efectos  de  la  escasez.  Cuando  se  haya 
dado  un  Impulso  verdadero  al  cultivo  de  granos  por  m^todos  radonales  y 
modernos ;  cuando  la  creacidn  de  prados  artifldales  para  forraje  (los  llamados 
potreros)  sea  un  hecho,  habr&  verdadera  agricultura  en  Honduras  y  el 
excedente  del  producto  de  sus  rlcas  tierras,  dar&  materia  abundante  para 
una  explotaddn  remuneradora,  suprimlendo  a  la  vez  los  repetidos  confllctos 
actuales  de  la  escasez. 
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El  mafz  puede  cultlvarse  y  se  cultiva  en  todo  el  terrltorlo.  El  tiigo  en 
una  parte  de  ^I,  especialmente  en  las  alturas,  como  sucede  en  los  departa- 
mentos  de  Ocotepeque  y  El  Parafso.  El  cultlvo  del  arroz  que  se  produce  de 
muy  buena  calldad  se  hace  en  varlos  pueblos  de  Intibuc&,  como  Ooncepcidn, 
Oamasca,  Jestis  de  Otoro,  etc. ;  en  Mercedes  y  La  Encarnaci6n  y  otros  pu^los 
del  departamento  de  Ocotepeque,  en  el  de  El  Parafso,  Tegucigalpa  y  otros. 
El  caf^  se  da  muy  blen  en  El  Paralso,  Santa  Bdrbara,  Yoro  y  otros  departa- 
mentos.  En  los  del  Sur,  el  cacao;  y  en  una  palabra,  muy  pocas  son  las 
localldades  y  terrenos  de  la  RepHblica,  como  podrd  verse  en  el  curso  de  esta 
noticia,  en  donde  no  pueda  establecerse,  con  resultados  halagadores,  una 
explotacl6n  agrfcola. 

Basques, — ^La  extensi<3n  de  los  bosques  en  la  Reptlbllca  es  Inmensa,  no  ob- 
stante los  cortes  y  descombramientos  realizados,  especialmente  en  los  Ultlmos 
SO  afios.  Todos  los  departamentos  hondurefios  tienen  bosques  en  mayor  o 
menor  extensi<3n;  pero  se  distingue  principalmente  por  su  rlqueza  de  madera 
de  ebanisterfa  y  su  abundancia  de  pinos  (ocote)  el  departamento  de  Ck>16n, 
en  la  comarca  de  la  Mosquitia;  los  de  Atl&ntida  y  Cortes  en  el  Norte,  los 
de  Olancho  y  Yoro  en  el  Centro,  asf  como  el  de  Tegucigalpa  y  los  de  Gholu- 
teca  y  Valle  en  el  Sur;  pero,  repetimos,  que  todos  los  departamentos  hon- 
durefios tienen  profusi6n  de  maderas  tltiles  y  de  lujo. 

Los  bosques  se  dlviden  en  tres  dases :  los  del  EiStado,  que  comprenden  tambito 
los  que  se  encuentran  en  las  costas,  en  los  terrenos  reservados  a  la  naci6n ;  los 
que  forman  parte  de  los  ejidos  municipales  y,  por  tlltlmo,  los  que  constituyen 
propiedades  particulares. 

Haciendo  abstracci6n  de  los  bosques  que,  por  su  situaci6n,  la  ley  probibe  su 
tala,  asf  como  los  que  estdn  reservados  para  su  explotacidn  por  las  comunldades, 
los  demds  pueden  ser  explotados,  conforme  a  la  ley,  medlante  contratas  con  el 
Gobiemo. 

Ganaderia. — La  Reptlbllca  tiene  inmensas  eztensiones  de  terreno  ai^tas  pan 
la  crlanza  de  ganado,  la  que  constituye  una  de  las  prfncipales  riquezas  del  pals. 
Sin  embargo,  limltdndose  los  ganaderos  con  muy  contadas  excepciones,  a 
utilizar  los  pastos  naturales,  el  ganado,  si  bien  abundante,  degenera  mucho, 
siendo  de  notar  que  las  reses  de  Honduras  pequefias  de  tamafio  por  lo  general; 
pero  libres  de  epizootias  y  otras  enfermedades,  crecen  y  se  desarrollan  ad- 
mirablemente  al  ser  trasladadas  a  dehesas  acotadas  y  con  pastos  artlfidales. 

El  ganado  constituye  un  ramo  importante  de  exportaci6n  a  las  Reptlblicas 
vecinas  y  a  la  colonia  in^lesa  de  Belice.  Durante  largos  afios  se  exiwrtaba  a 
Cuba  principalmente.  En  el  afio  citado  de  1912  fueron  exportadas  19,017 
cabezas  de  ganado  vacuno.  El  consumo  interior  t\x6  de  57,186  reses  vacnnas, 
87  lanares  y  24,794  porclnas ;  en  total,  82,067. 

En  el  pais  hay  762  ganaderos  matriculados.  El  ntimero  de  haciendas  es  de 
1,560,  con  441,344  reses  vacimas,  71,912  caballares,  5,474  asnales,  17,789  mulares, 
28,699  cabrias,  8,260  lanares  y  143,643  porclnas.    En  total,  707,121. 

Ayes  de  corral  no  podemos  sefialar  su  ndmero,  y  aun  el  de  ganados  que  queda 
expreso,  lo  Juzgamos  muy  inferior  a  la  realidad.  En  el  departamento  de 
Olancho  ban  sido  contadas  71,975  aves  de  corral.  Es  ^ste  el  departamento  en 
que  mds  ganado  existe  en  la  Reptlblica. 

El  terreno  dedlcado  a  la  ganaderia  abarca  49,392  hectAreas  y  64  Areas;  de 
ellas  son  de  pasto  natural  29,392  hectdreas,  27  dreas  y  de  pasto  artificial  28,263 
hectdreas,  37  dreas. 

MincLS, — La  rlqueza  mineral  de  Honduras  tan  celebrada  en  tiempos  del  Qo- 
bierno  espafiol  y,  que  segdn  los  escritores  de  aquella  4poca,  tanto  exdtaba  la 
codicia  de  los  extranjeros,  siendo  causa  principal  de  los  ataques  repetldos  que 
sufrfan  las  flotas  que  conducfan  a  Espafia  metales  preciosos,  por  parte  de  los 
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corsarlos  ingleses  prlncipalmente ;  franceses  y  holandeses  en  las  postrlmerfas 
de  dicho  regimen,  en  los  comlenzos  del  slglo  dltimo,  no  se  hacia  notar  apenas, 
y  todavfa  durante  m&s  de  la  mitad  del  mismo  slglo,  slno  por  pequeflas  explota- 
cionee  partlculares,  que  no  eran  nl  sombra  de  las  que  exlstleron  anterlormente. 

Sin  embargo,  desde  1881  las  ezplotaclones  de  las  mlnas  ban  Ido  en  aumento, 
si  no  tanto  como  era  de  esperar,  debido  a  causas  que  no  son  p&ra  tratadas  en 
este  sitio,  a  lo  menos  lo  suflciente  para  acreditar  la  rlqueza  mlnera  de  Hon- 
duras, y  para  que  convencidos  de  ella,  empresarlos  y  mineros,  y  tambi^n  de  las 
causas  que  ban  ocasionado  no  pocos  fracasos,  se  dediquen  a  su  examen  previo 
y  a  su  laboreo,  satlsfecbos  de  61,  evitando  los  escoUos  en  que  ban  tropezado 
mucbo  antes  de  abora,  y  que  no  ban  sido  otros  que  ambiciones  insensatas  y 
manejos  criminales  para  ezplotar  en  el  exterior  a  los  capitalistas  empresarlos 
y  para  apoderarse  en  el  interior,  en  perjuicio  de  aqu^llos,  de  mlnas  valiosas, 
que  faltos  de  capital  despu^  no  ban  podido  explotar,  por  su  propia  cuenta, 
los  desleales  administradores. 

Pero  el  tiempo  bace  que  se  restablezcan  las  cosas  a  su  estado  normal  a  que 
3  y  las  decepciones  conducen,  y  que  Honduras  adquiera  de  nuevo  gran  crMlto 
como  pais  mineral.  Los  departamentos  en  que  esta  rama  de  la  rlqueza  na- 
donal  tienen  mayor  importancia  son  los  de  Tegucigalpa,  para  la  plata,  el 
plomo,  el  bierro  y  el  cobre,  crey^ndose  exlste  tambi^n  carbdn  de  piedra,  por 
las  muestras  que  se  encuentran  en  diversos  lugares  de  su  Jurisdiccidn.  Tam- 
bi^  bay  oro  en  el  mineral  de  San  Juancito  y  otros  lugares.  Para  este  metal 
bemos  de  estar  en  Olancbo,  con  sus  rfos  que,  como  bemos  dicbo,  arrastran 
arenas  aurfferas  abundantes;  y  el  departamento  de  Goldn  en  la  zona  denomi- 
nada  El  Dorado,  en  La  Mosquitia.  En  el  de  El  Parafso,  en  Danlf,  bay  tam- 
bito  ricos  yacimientos  aurfferos;  y  valiosas  minas  de  plata  y  aun  de  oro,  en 
Yuscarto.  Tambi^n  de  este  dltimo  metal  en  el  departamento  de  Valle;  y,  en 
una  palabra,  rarfsimo  es,  no  digamos  el  departamento,  sino  el  lugar  de  la  Re- 
pdblica  en  que  no  se  encuentran  minerales  explotables,  que  lo  ser&n  cierta- 
mente  tan  luego  como  las  vfas  de  comunicacidn  faciliten  el  transporte  r&pido 
y  barato„  al  mismo  tiempo  que  reconocimientos  cientfficos  sefialen  deflnitiva- 
mente  los  yacimientos  minerales  existentes. 

En  los  departamentos  occidentales  de  la  Repdblica  se  encuentran  piedras 
preciosas,  tales  como  el  opalo  de  cuatro  o  mAs  variedades;  el  berilo  y  el 
corindon,  con  sus  variedades;  amatista,  esmeralda,  rubf,  topacio,  zaflro,  etc., 
y  la  turquesa.  Dlamantes  no  ban  sido  ballados  basta  abora;  pero  dada  la 
naturaleza  de  los  terrenos  y  la  existencia  en  ellos  de  las  piedras  indicadas  no 
serfa  extrafio  que  tambi^n  los  bublera. 

Lo  que  boy  llama  m&s  la  atencidn  es  la  probable  existencia  de  yacimientos 
petroUferos  muy  extendidos,  que  de  conflrmarse  su  valor  industrial,  cam- 
briarfan  por  completo  la  situacidn  y  aun  el  aspecto  del  pais. 

Otros  minerales  de  gran  importancia  industrial  existen  en  Honduras,  a 
m&s  de  los  mencionados,  y  sales  minerales  dtiles.  Entre  unos  y  otras  ei 
azufre,  el  platlno,  el  estafio,  el  zinc,  la  sal  genmia,  el  alumbre,  el  salitre; 
diversos  silicatos:  amianto,  mica  o  talco,  etc. 

Piedras:  cuarzo  bialino  y  litoideo;  Jaspes  de  colores  diferentes,  mdrmol, 
pizarra,  piedras  de  cal,  tisa,  yeso  fibroso,  granite,  etc 

Respecto  del  valor  slquiera  aproximado,  de  la  exportacidn  de  minerales, 
contra  nuestro  deseo  bemos  de  omltirlo  por  falta  de  datos  oflciales;  pero* 
los  muy  deflcientes  que  poseemos  nos  autorizan  para  fljar  en  de  250,000 
a  800,000  ddlares,  el  valor  de  la  producddn  de  oro  de  los  lavaderos  de  Olan- 
cbo, en  los  que  no  existen  proplamente  empresas  organizadas  regularmente, 
fuera  de  una  de  un  ciudadano  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  que  dlcen  produce 
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como  2,000  onzas  de  oro  al  aflo  (32,000  d61ares),  pero  esta  clfra  la  Jozgamos 
enteramente  caprichosa. 

De  la  memoria  de  Fomento  presentada  al  Gongreso  Nacional  en  bus  aesiones 
de  este  afio,  extractamos  los  siguientes  datoe,  relacionados  con  el  mineral 
de  San  Juancito,  en  el  departamento  de  Tegucigalpa,  ezplotado  por  la  New 
Yor)i[  and  Honduras  Rosarlo  Mining  Ck).,  la  compafifa  mAs  poderosa  eatable- 
cida  hasta  ahora  en  el  pais,  y  la  que«tambito  mejor  ha  sabldo  organizar  sua 
trabajos,  que  realiza  en  grande  escala. 

Efita  compafifa  ha  renovado  tkltimamente  toda  su  maquinaria,  con  un  costo 
de  $138,093.66.  Durante  el  aflo  beneflci<3  65,403.82  toneUdas  de  broza,  las 
que  dieron  1,422,000  onzas  de  plata  y  9,500  de  oro.  El  valor  efectivo  de  tal 
producci6n  se  calcul6  en  $901,000,  oro  americano.  Para  formarae  una  idea  de 
la  magnitud  de  esta  empresa,  bastarfa  decir  que  la  longitud  total  de  los 
titneles  abler tos  en  la  mina  es  de  casi  100  kil6metro6  (20  leguas).  "  Se  ban 
empleado  en  los  trabajos  132  toneladas  de  dinamlta,  1,950,198  pies  de  guia 
<mecha),  873,800  fulminantes,  74,000  libras  de  caiidelas  y  3,542  barras  de 
acero  de  8  pies  de  largo  cada  una." 

Durante  el  afio  anterior  se  otorgaron  21  concesiones  de  zonas  minoras; 
percibiendo  el  EiStado  durante  el  mismo  lapso,  en  concepto  de  derechos  de 
patente,  pertenencias  y  sitios  para  planteles,  $34,538.88. 

Resumiento:  de  los  datos  ezpuestos  muy  a  la  ligera,  reaalta  evidente  que 
Honduras  es  un  pais  esencialmente  minero  y  en  tal  concepto  de  un  gran  por- 
venir.  Si  todavfa  este  pais  no  ocupa  un  lugar  ventajoso  entre  los  proveedores 
de  metales  preciosos  y  de  minerales  industriales  del  mundo,  se  debe  en  gran 
parte  a  causas  de  que  no  debemos  ocuparnos  aqui;  pero  que  radican  en  el 
mal  manejo  de  las  empresas  que  en  lo  general  se  han  estableddo  en  la  Be- 
pdblica  y  a  la  falta  de  buena  fe  de  sus  administradores,  que  con  exoepci6n  de 
los  de  la  compafifa  minera  de  San  Juancito  y  de  otras  muy  contadas,  han 
tendido  siempre  a  hacer  fracasar  las  empresas,  en  propio  beneficio,  parali- 
z&ndolas  por  completo,  por  no  haber  podido  realizar  las  cuentas  galanae  con 
que  se  hablan  forjado  ilusiones.  S61o  asf  se  ezplica  que  distritos  mineroB  tan 
ricos  y  conocidos  como  el  de  Tuscar&n,  donde  se  hallan  las  c^lebres  mlnas  de 
Guayabillas,  Monserrat,  el  Roble  y  otras,  se  encuentren  sumidos  en  la  actuali- 
dad,  en  la  mds  completa  paralizacldn.  El  porvenir  se  presenta,  sin  embargo, 
propicio  para  el  desarroUo  de  la  industria  minera  en  Honduras,  muy  espedal- 
mente  si  los  que  podriamoB  Uamar  acaparadores  de  minas  y  de  concesiones 
mineras,  se  convencen  del  dafio  que  ocasionan  al  pais  con  su  conducta,  sin 
provecho  alguno  para  ellos  tampoco.  El  carb<3n  de  pledra,  el  petroleo,  el  hierro 
esixten  en  abundanda  en  el  pais. 

Aguca  minerales. — El  territorio  de  Honduras  es  muy  rico  en  aguas  minerales 
y  ciertamente  ocuparla  lugar  distinguido  entre  los  palses  que  las  poseen, 
si  se  diese  algt^  impulso  a  la  explotaci6n  de  esas  fuentes  de  vida  y  de  riquesa, 
como  se  hace  especlalmente  en  Europa,  con  las  llamadas  estaclones  balnearias, 
de  muchas  de  las  cuales  sus  aguas  no  reunen  ciertamente  las  muy  estimables 
propiedades  que  las  de  las  fuentes  hondurefias.  Podemos  citar  el  hecho  de  una 
fuente  termal,  existente  apenas  a  de  cuatro  o  cinco  kil6metro8  de  la  capital, 
de  aguas  sulfo-carbonatadas  y  de  virtudes  medidnales  comprobadas  para  el 
reumatlsmo  y  otras  muchas  enfermedades,  la  cuai  fuente  ha  sido  abandonada 
por  su  propietario,  hasta  el  punto  de  haberse  soterrado  el  manantiaL 

Un  estudio  detenido  de  las  diversas  fuentes  y  el  anftlisis  de  sus  aguas  con- 
dudrfan  necesariamente  a  la  estimad6n  de  ellas  y  a  que  en  Honduras,  donde 
hay  climas  bellfsimos  y  panoramas  encantadores,  con  la  deblda  labor  y  propa- 
ganda conveniente,  se  crearan  estaciones  balnearlas  que  no  serfa  diflcil  poner  de 
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moda  iMura  el  turtemo  extranjero,  eepecialmente  en  las  estadones  rigorosas, 
tanto  de  frio  como  de  calor. 

Induitria  de  la  pesoa, — ^Bata  Indnatria  no  preeenta  liasta  ahora  nn  aspecto 
halagador,  nl  menos  contrlbuye  nl  en  poco  nl  en  mncho  al  abasteclmlento  de 
mercadoa  extranjeros.  Sin  embargo,  basta  para  el  conanmo  de  laa  ooataa,  no 
pudiendo  venderse  sns  productos  en  el  interior  por  falta  de  vlas  de  comuni- 
cacl6n  ezpeditaa  y  r&pidas.  En  la  costa  Norte  se  pescan  tortngaa,  entre  ellas  el 
carey,  y  tambi^n  e£q;)on}a8,  de  buen  tamafio  y  calidad,  particularmente  en  laa 
lalas  de  Goanaja  y  Utila. 

En  el  Sur  hay  mucha  cantidad  de  ostras,  tambi^  tortugaa  y  asegoran  que 
pneden  obtenerse  perlaa  de  algt&n  valor. 

InduBtrial  fabrU. — ^La  induatria  obrera  hondurefia  est&  muy  1q]o8  de  poder 
entrar  en  concurrencia  con  la  de  las  demfts  nadones ;  pero  ann  tan  limitada,  y 
m&B  hace  algonos  afios,  se  desarroUa  todos  los  dias  y  toma  suoesiva  y  constante- 
mente  extension.  El  Gobierno  apreciando  bien  que  el  progreso  material  y 
eoondmlco  depende  en  gran  parte  del  desarrollo  de  bus  indnstrias,  no  deja  de 
favorecerlas  con  conceslones  y  franqulcias.  SegUn  datos  oflciales  corre- 
spondientes  al  afio  anterior  habfa  en  el  pals  106  f&bricas  en  actividad;  84  de 
aguardiente,  3  de  Jab6n;  ^stas  ban  aumentado  redentemente ;  4  de  Jabdn  y 
velas,  2  de  cerveza,  11  de  agua  gaseosas,  2  de  calzado,  4  de  sombreros  de  Junco, 
16  de  puree,  2  de  harina  de  trigo,  una  de  azdcar,  6  de  aserrar  maderaa,  8 
tenerlas,  10  f&bricas  de  hielo,  8  de  ladrlllos  de  cemento,  1  de  trabajar  en 
m&rmol,  1  neverfa,  1  de  sellos  de  hule  y  1  de  vino  de  naranjas. 

A  esta  relad6n  debemos  agregar :  una  f dbrica  de  confltes,  "  La  Ck>lmena,"  en 
Tegucigalpa;  una  f&brica  de  brevas,  cigarrillos,  y  puros  al  sistema  cubano, 
tambi^n  en  esta  capital,  ''La  Garmeta,"  una  fftbrlca  de  perfumes  y  algunas 
otras  que  se  hallan  ya  en  ezplotacidn  o  pr6ximas  a  quedar  instaladas. 

Oomercio, — Pocos  afios  hace  desde  que  viene  public&ndose  el  resultado 
oflcial  de  la  balanza  comercial  y  durante  perfodo  tan  corto  ha  podido  obser- 
varse  que  el  comeroio  exterior  de  Honduras  ha  aumentado  considerablemente. 
A  pesar  de  esta  marcha  r&pida,  deblda  a  iniiuencias  de  causas  especiales, 
al  mismo  tiempo  que  al  desarrollo  del  comercio  en  el  mundo  entero,  el  co- 
mercio  hondurefio  ocupa  un  lugar  todavfa  muy  inferior  entre  las  naciones  con 
las  cuales  puede  compardrsele,  por  su  poblaci<3n  y  extensi6n  territorial. 

Un  detalle  del  comercio  tanto  de  exportaci6n  como  de  importaci<3n  flgura 
mfts  adelante,  en  los  cuadros  respectivos.  Resumimos  ahora  las  dfras  prin- 
cipales  correspondientes  a  uno  y  otro,  durante  el  afio  repetidamente 
mencionado. 

La  exportaci6n  fu6  en  total  por  $7,952,420.73. 

De  ella  corresponden  a  productos  anlmales  $925,282.83,  flgurando  en  primera 
Ilnea  el  ganado  vacuno  macho,  por  $497,863.50  y  los  cueros  de  res  por 
$359,840.18. 

Los  productos  vegetales  sumaron  $4,795,468.56;  de  ellos  los  bananos  por 
$3,966,090.97,  los  cocos  por  $451,457.98  y  el  caucho  por  $85,856.16.  Es  halaga- 
dor  que  el  caf^  alcanzara  en  la  exportacidn  un  valor  de  $146,420.05,  pues  esta 
cifra,  pequefia  y  todo  como  es,  representa  un  impulse  reciente  y  vigoroso  en 
un  cultivo  que  puede  y  debe  ser,  en  Honduras,  de  gran  porvenir. 

Los  productos  minerales  exportados  ascendieron   a  $2,213,707.57   asf: 


Broza  mineral,  sin  call- 

Hear $15, 621 07 

Oro  en  bruto 70, 066. 00 

Oro  y  Plata  en  bruto 862, 949. 18 

Oro  y  Plata  en  danuro.  1,162,561.37 


Plata  en  bruto $32, 988. 00 

Plata  acufiada 69, 619. 50 


2, 213, 707. 57 
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Otros  articulo6  comprendidos  en  las  estadlsticas  ofidales  bajo  el  ^igrafe  de 
div€r809,  smnaron  $17,962.27. 
Los  pafses  de  destlno  de  la  exportaddn  y  el  valor  de  ^stas,  fneron : 


Alemanla $424. 36a  78 


O.  de  Belice 

CkMsta  Rica 

Ck>lombia 

Cuba 

Chile 

Estados  Unidos 6, 913. 706. 06 

Francia 12, 519. 65 

Guatemala 266, 185. 00 

Italia 329. 10 


108. 045. 14 

1.250.00 

400.00 

3.780.00 

50.00 


Inglaterra.. 

Jamaica 

M^Jico 

Nicaragua.. 


Panamft 

Perd 

El  Salvador 126, 742. 00 


$32, 45a  00 

9oaoo 

10,265.00 
20.637.00 
1,805.00 
28,990.00 


Total 7,952,420.73 


La  importacidn  en  el  mismo  afio  represent<3  un  valor  de  pesos  oro  5,132,678.74. 
Esta  suma  se  distribuye  asf,  con  respecto  a  los  pafses  de  procedenda. 


Alemanla $558, 327. 24 


Austria-Hungrfa.. 

B^lgica 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

China 


91,60a00 

12, 417. 72 

205.00 

1,082.47 

1, 634. 49 

1. 150.00 

45, 857. 18 


Dinamarca 

Espafia- 

Estados  Unidos 3. 463, 662. 07 

El  Salvador 3, 714. 80 


Francia 

Guatemala 

Holanda 

Inglaterra  y  sus  colonias 

Italia 

Japdn 

M^Jico 

Nicaragua 

Panam^i 

Portugal 


$148,280.32 

60,577.65 

242.71 

751,651.64 

82,842.16 

11,800.42 

5,639.37 

33,282.00 

180.00 

40.00 


Cabotaje. — El  comercio  de  cabotaje  en  las  costas  del  Norte  ha  adqulrido  bas- 
tante  amplitud.  Deploramos  no  tener  datos  efectlvos  que  poder  presentar 
respecto  de  ^1.  nl  respecto  al  volumen  de  ese  comerdo  ni  tampoco  con  reladdn 
al  valor  total  del  mismo. 

Transporte  interior, — ^Tampoco  respecto  de  ^ste  podemos  conslgnar  los  dates 
que  habrfamos  deseado,  respecto  al  ndmero  y  clase  de  vehfculos,  animales,  etc 
Por  lo  general  el  trdfico  interior  se  veriflca  a  lomo  de  mula.  En  la  carretera 
del  Sur  o  sea  la  que  corre  del  puerto  interior  de  San  Lorenzo  a  la  capital, 
abundan  las  carretas  y  otros  vehlculos.  Incluso  automdviles  de  carga  y  para 
pasaje.  Respecto  a  carretas  lo  mismo  ocurre  con  las  demAs  vfas  apropiadas 
existentes  en  el  pals;  pero  por  lo  general,  repetimos,  el  trftfico  se  veriflca  a 
lomo  de  mula.  pues  los  caminos  en  su  mayorfa,  sendas  estrechas  y  aun  verda- 
deras  veredas,  no  consienten  el  paso  de  vehlculos  por  angostos  que  ^stos  sean. 
La  mula  hondurefia  es  de  poca  alzada ;  pero  fuerte  y  segura ;  carga  115  kilo- 
gramos  (10  arrobas)  generaimente  y  hace  Jomadas  de  25)  kll6metro8  (61egaa8), 
t^rmino  medio. 

Ifavegaciin  Interior, — ^Al  ocuparnos  en  la  descrlpddn  de  los  rfos  que  corren 
por  el  territorio  hondureflo,  hemes  indicado  que  son  o  pueden  ser  navegables, 
siendo  los  principales  el  Motagua,  el  Ulda,  El  Chamalec6n,  El  Agu&n,  El 
Negro,  El  Patuca  y  el  Segovia,  en  el  Norte,  y  en  el  Sur  el  Choluteca,  el 
Nacaome  y  el  €k>ascor6n. 

Se  siente  en  la  actualidad  la  necesidad  y  la  utilidad  de  la  navegaddn 
por  los  rfos,  lagos  y  canales,  a  causa  de  que  es  un  hecho  reconoddo  que 
el  transporte  por  agua  es  el  mds  econ6mlco  y  el  m&s  radonal  tambl^n. 

Ej^rcito. — ^Los  datos  que  insertamos  a  continuaci6n  son  los  que  corresponden 
al  resultado  de  la  inscripcidn  general  reali^ada  en  el  mes  de  en^o  de  1913, 
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tUtima  que  ha  sido  publicada,  respecto  de  la  que,  segdn  opini6n  oficlal,  la 
dfra  a  que  asclende  en  aqu^la  el  total  de  las  mllicias  de  la  Reptlblica  es 
bastante  inferior  a  la  realidad.  El  total  inscrito  fu6:  de  prlmera  categoria, 
35  J06 ;  de  segunda  categorf a,  19,578 ;  total,  55,284. 

FueroD  declarados  exentos  del  serviclo  militar  4,d41  individuos,  de  ua 
total  de  60,225  allstadoe  para  el  serviclo  activo  de  campafia. 

Esa  fuerza  eaiA  organlzada  en  108  batallones  y  8  compafifas  sueltas. 

Bn  la  capital  existe  en  vlrtud  de  decreto  especial  del  Gongres,  el  Batallto 
de  Yeteranos,  organizaci6n  modelo,  en  la  que  sus  individuos,  adquieren  no 
861o  instruccidn  militar,  sino  que  es  nticleo  con  el  cual  puede  reorganizarse 
el  ej^cito,  sobre  bases  de  subordlnaci6n  y  disciplina  estrictas. 

Ii08  domingos  primeros  de  cada  mes  se  veriflcan  paradas  o  sean  listas 
dominicales  que  ban  reemplazado  a  los  antiguos  ejercicios  doctrinales/  El 
t^rmino  medio  de  aslstencia  durante  el  afio  anterior  fu^  de  717  jefes,  2,789 
oflclales,  y  45,422  individuos  de  tropa. 

Marina. — Honduras  no  posee  marina  militar  propiamente  dicha.  En  la 
coBta  Norte  tiene  en  serviclo  actual  un  pequefio  crucero  de  vapor  denominado 
QeneriU  Barahona,  que  vigila  el  contrabando  y  desempefia  las  comisiones  que 
se  le  encargan,  recorriendo  peri<Mlicamente  toda  la  costa.  Tanto  en  aqu^lla 
como  en  la  del  Sur,  tiene  el  €k)bierno  varios  vapores  pequeflos  de  gasolina, 
los  que  ocupa  en  el  serviclo  de  los  puertos. 

Hacienda, — ^El  prespuesto  general  de  ingresos  para  el  afio  econ6mlco  corriente, 
asclende  a  $6,749,008.60  plata,  o  sean  d<31ares,  al  150  por  ciento  de  prima, 
92,699,608.44 ;  a  este  total  hay  que  agregar  el  5  por  ciento  adicional  cobrable  en 
oro  sobre  la  importacidn  de  mercancias  en  la  Repdblica,  las  que  se  calculan  en 
92,500,000,  que  asclende  en  d<31ares  a  $125,000,  o  sean  en  total  $2,824,603.44  oro. 

LoB  prlncipales  ingresos  son  en  los  conceptos  siguientes : 

Renta  Aduanera:  Plata.  Oro. 

Importacl6n $2, 500, 000. 00        $1, 000, 000. 00 

BxportadiSn 220, 000. 00  88, 000. 00 

2,720,000.00  1,068,000.00 

Renta  de  Aguardiente 1,981,867.27  792,746.90 

Producto  del  Ferrocarril  Naclonal 599,000.00  289,600.00 

Impoesto  de  caminoe 350,000.00  140,000.00 

El  presupuesto  de  gastos  estA  calculado  en  las  cifras  del  de  ingresos, 
distribuyendo  aqu^llos,  por  ramos,  en  la  forma  siguiente: 

Plata.  Oro. 

De  Gobemaci6n $718,065.75  $287,226.30 

De  Justida 186,867.40  74,746.96 

De  Relaciones  Bxterlores 214,508.50  85,803.40 

De  Instrucdto  Pdblica 562, 551. 00  224, 980. 40 

De  Fomento,  Obras  Fdblicas  y  Agricultura 1, 815, 250. 00  726, 100. 00 

De  Guerra  y  Marina 1, 892, 589. 60  757, 035. 84 

De  Hacienda 1,003,916.60  401,566.64 

De  CMdito  publico 355,359.75  142,143.90 

Total 6, 749,  OOa  60         2, 699, 603. 44 

A  esta  Buma  total  de  los  gastos  hay  que  agregar  la  de  oro,  $125,000,  producto 
del  5  por  ciento  adicional  sobre  los  derechos  de  importaci6n  ya  mendonados  y 
que  se  destinan  a  la  canceladdn  de  saldos  de  cuentas  con  agentes  corresponsalea 
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El  tanto  por  ciento  que  corresponde  a  los  gastos  por  ramos,  en  relacl6n  al 
total  del  presnpuesto,  es  como  sigae: 

Poretoato. 

Ramo  de  GK>b6niaci6n 10. 63 

Ramo  do  JusticiA 2.76 

Ramo  de  Relaciones  ExterioreB ...    3. 17 

Ramo  de  Iii0tnicci6n  Pdblica 8. 33 

Ramo  de  Fomento,  Obias  P6blicaa 
7  Agiicultnia 26.89 


Ramo  de  Gnena  7  Marina T...  2&09 

Ramo  de  Hacienda 14.37 

Ramo  de  Or^to  P6blico 6.S6 


100.00 


Gaerra  ocnpa  por  desgrada,  el  primer  pnesto;  con  28.00  por  ciento,  pero 
consuela  ver  que  le  sigae  el  Ramo  de  Fomento,  con  26.89  por  ciento,  en  el 
que  se  comprenden  carreteras  7  demiis  obraa  pdbllcas  7  cnanto  tiende  al 
desarrollo  del  pals. 

Las  rentas  en  el  alio  a  que  venimos  refiridndonos  de  1012  a  1913  dieron 
un  total  de  15,754335.01,  con  un  gasto  de  las  mifgnfls  roitas  de  9547,in2J0L 
Con  relaci6n  al  alio  anterior  ofrecen  los  resoltados  sigoientes: 


Prodneto 
tvato. 


QwtQ0. 


1913-13 
19U-13 


95,754,831.01 


1617,602.  «1 


I 


+S7l,nS.76 


-e^ooLOo 


I     _ 


57M 


Hubo,  pues,  un  aumento  total  en  los  ingresos  netoe  de  $579326^85  plata 
en  1912-13  sobre  los  habidos  en  1911-12. 

Las  roitas  hOtt  venido  aumentado  desde  1910-11  como  se  demnestra  en 
los  dates  que  siguen,  respecto  al  decenio  tilttmo : 


Afio. 


Pradneto 
iMto  (plate). 


I 


Alia 


lMS-4. 
1904-6. 
1906-4. 


93,980,958.21  '■  1900-7  >. 
3,304,98196  •.  1907-8.. 
3,636,07&13  ;j  1908-0.. 


I 


(ptate). 


S,49B»931.13 


>  La  biyadslai  nates  en  «8te  afto  fti^  deUda  a  la  gaena  «n  MIoBragiia  y  a  la  ravotautai 
trajo  ^panjada. 


AfiA. 


1900-10 
1910-U 


Prodneto  B0to  I  i 
(plate). 


93,066,90a94 


Afio. 


(pHrta). 


1911-19. 


S,981,0M.44  ll  IfilVia 


84«en,98L9l 


,«V>y< 


Promedio  anual  de  ingresos  durante  el  decenio,  plata  $3,739,937.15. 
Aumento  en  el  perlodo  sefialado : 

En  1910  respecto  de  1909 

En  1911  respecto  de  1910 


En  1912  req;iecto  de  1911 


En  1918  req;>ecto  de  1912. 


..  $258,328.51 
^  814,738.20 
..  646>268.81 
..    579,328.85 
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El  detalle  de  las  rentas,  espedficadas  ^stas,  fu4  como  slgue : 


Nonbre  da  las  notaa. 


lYoducto 
brnto. 


Bante  de  asuardianta.. . 

Bantedelioarea 

Banto  de  pdl^nm. 

Bants  de  poroa.. ....... 

Papal  aaUado  y  tfanhrea. 
XDBpDasto  pacoario.. .... 

Baino  de  ooi  laoa. 

TeMerato 

OaMfwainaa 

FapefdeadoaaML 

Kxportarfdn  de  gsnado. 
li«i>l|* 

FirodnetodetieRaa 

bnpnnU  NactaMa 

y 

de'AitaaVofldoa 
Montapio:  Sporoanto.... 
■oaen 

Total 


t2,848,0l6L« 

1,837,280122 

2,888l25 

38,382L«1 

11,035.20 

145,534.07 

100,722.00 

50, 75a  35 

100,137.02 

50,801.75 

0l,20&30 

21,30flL45 

86,20&07 

OTflLOO 

9,280153 

053.81 

120.00 

20, 4m  35 

8,21&72 

7,539188 

210,087.50 


5,754,835.01 


Gaatoade 


Producto 


027,870183 
481,300.50 
2,140.12 
3,075.45 
1,317.20 
8,314.00 
5,41&34 
3,544.70 
0,204.04 


3,387.30 
"  730.58' 


1,44L82 


n 


547,002101 


0,821,087.10 

1,455,010108 

54a  13 

34,377.16 

0,71&0i 

137,210100 

100.308.00 

50^206.50 

103,873.88 

50,80L76 

57,ooaoi 

21,30a46 

85,400130 

078LOO 

O,280L53 

653.81 

123.00 

25,084.53 

8,21&7S 

7^  55a  88 

215,873.70 


5,207,23X10 


La  eomparaddn  entre  los  ingresoB  presupnestos  y  loe  obtenidoB  de  la  sigulentea 
dfras: 


da; 
Baotade! 
Bante  de  puroa.. 

BflDtedepdlTon. 

P^wlaellado  y  timbcaa. 


82,ooo,ooaoo 

i,66o,ooaoo 

75,ooaoo 


Pipefdaadi 

" '    da  i 
IfoBlJe. 
Pfodneto  da  ttanaa. 
Xnipiaota  Nadonal. 


so.ooaoo 
225,ooaoo 
oo,ooaoo 
5o,ooaoo 
oo,ooaoo 
35,ooaoo 
4o,ooaoo 
50,ooaoo 
oo,ooaoo 


KaeoBia  de  Artea  y  OfldoB 
Montapio 


7,0Qa00 

Toaoo 

3,ooaoo 

i5,ooaoo 

o,5oaoo 

S84,03&00 


Total 


«,n5. 


00 


82,821,097.10 

1,455,019.03 

54.013 

0,718.00 

34,377.16 

137.219.08 

100,303LOO 

56,305.66 

102.873.88 

56,80L70 

57.90a01 

21.38a 45 

85.400.30 

076.00 

9,280.53 

653.81 

123.00 

8,218.72 

7,530.88 

215,873u79 


0221,037.10 


0.7iaQB 

4,3n.ie 


10,308.06 

6,206.56 

U,873.88 

21,80L7e 

n.ooaoi 


25,46a  30 

67a  00 

2,280.53 


1,030.88 


Total  dUanSdo ■     5,207,232.16 


354,817.48 


804.08a  27 
74, 48a  57 


87,78a  02 


28.08154 


4a  19 
2,877.00 
6,78L26 


168,704.21 


SSbt 


'! 


io8,ooaoo '    io8,ooaoo 


I 


5,S15,88aOO  '     5,S15,83a00  ;     408,42138  ,    408,42125 


Lo6  gaatos  aefialados  por  la  Ley  de  presapnesto  alcanzaron  a  la  amiia  de 
$4,710,567.25  y  los  ezlgldoe  faeron  por  $4,440,^90.37.  Se  gastaron  $264,07^88 
meoos  de  la  cantidad  presupneata. 
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Hecha  la  comparaci6n  entre  los  gastos  presupuestos  y  lo  realmente  ezigldo 
por  las  necesldades  del  servicio  resultan  las  cifras  que  slgaen : 


Bamo  de  Goberxudon 

Ramo  de  Jiuticia 

Ra  mo  de  Reladones  E xterioras 

Ramo  de  Instraooida  Ptkblica 

Ramo  de  Fomento  j  Obras  PAblioas. 

Ramode  QuerrajMailDa 

Bamo  de  Hadenda 


Total 

Bxoeao  del  presapuesto  aobre  los  gastos . 


Balance. 


Valor 
presupuesto. 


$731,567.50 
183,964.00 
241,400.00 
626,396.00 
690,470.00 

1,871,909.25 
464, 79a  50 


4,710,567.25 


4,  no,  567. 25 


Valor 
gastado. 


1838,344.17 
174,208.10 
115,077.02 
883,008.24 
717,067.19 

1,796,849140 
418,990166 


4,446,490130 
264,076.88 


4,710,667.26 


La  deuda  pUbllca  Interior  sumaba  al  termlnar  el  ejercldo  anterior,  en  plata 
$4,924,169.96.    De  esta  suma  fueron  amortlzados  $244,668.76. 

Pero  como  fueron  Incorporados  rezagos  de  afios  anterlores  y  otroe  crMltos 
anterlores,  asf  como  el  valor  reconocldo  por  p^dldas  durante  la  reyolucl6n  de 
1911,  por  $811,758.27,  en  total  $1,068,242.31;  al  termlnar  el  ejerclclo  sefialado 
la  sltuacl<3n  de  la  deuda  Interior  era  como  slgue : 

Saldo  en  81  de  Julio  de  1912 $4, 024, 169. 96 

Valor  Incorporado 1, 068, 242. 31 

$5,992,412.27 

Valor  amortizado 230, 975. 79 

Valor  cancelado  por  Hacienda  Naclonal 13, 692. 97 

244.668.76 

Deuda  interior  en  81  de  Julio  de  1913 $5, 747, 743. 61 

Oonmnicacionea  con  el  exterior, — Se  verlflcan  por  los  puertos  de  la  costa  Norte 
y  Sur.  De  la  primera  los  de  mayor  trdfico  son  los  de  Puerto  Ck>rt^  y  La  Gelba. 
A  estos  dos  puertos  y  con  escala  en  el  Intermedlo  de  Tela,  slempre  que  hay 
carga  en  o  para  ^1,  arrlban  con  escala  flja  tres  Ifneas  de  vapores,  que  ponen 
dlchos  puertos  en  comunlcacl<3n  con  los  de  Guatemala,  la  colonla  inglesa  de 
Bellce  y  el  puerto  de  Nueva  Orleans,  en  los  Estadoe  Unldos,  y  tambl4n  con  el 
de  Tampa.  La  United  Fruit  Co.  toca  en  los  dlchos  puertos  con,  a  lo  menos. 
nueve  vapores  mensuales,  la  E.  Vaccaro  Bros.,  con  tres,  y  con  dos  la  Thacker 
Bros.  Tambl^n,  a  temporadas,  tocan  vapores  de  la  Atlantic  Fruit  y  de  otras 
compaflfas,  incluso  de  Liverpool  y  Hamburgo  directamente,  en  circunstanclas 
normales,  pues  en  la  actualldad  el  tr^co  directo  con  Europa  est&  suspendido 
por  la  guerra  continental.  Tambl^n  en  las  mismas  drcunstancias  arrlban 
vapores  mejicanos,  mensualmente,  que  cargan  ganado  vivo. 

A  TruJlUo  llegan  semanalmente  vapores  ganaderos  que  hacen  el  trfifloo  con 
la  Habana  y  otras  poblaclones  de  Cuba;  tambi^n  los  vapores  fruteros  suelen 
tocar  en  este  puerto  para  cargar  cocos. 

En  Roat&n,  capital  de  las  islas  de  la  Bahfa,  tocan  regularmente  en  la  4K)ca 
de  la  cosecha  de  la  fruta  los  vapores  de  la  United  Fruit  Co.,  los  de  la  Inde- 
pendent Steamer  Suh.  Go.  y  otros.  En  el  resto  del  afio  el  trftfleo.  que  ee  re- 
ducldo,  se  hace  por  medio  de  buques  de  vela. 

En  el  Sur,  en  tiempos  normales  tocan  en  Amapala  los  vapores  de  la  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Ck>..  compafifa  americana,  y  los  de  la  alemana  Kosmos,  los 
primeros  dos  voces  al  mes  en  direccl6n  Norte  y  dos  tambi^n  para  el  Sur ;  y  los 
segundos  una  sola  vez  para  cada  una  de  las  dos  direcdones. 
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Las  comnnlcaciones  con  San  Francisco  y  Panama  se  veriflcan  por  Amapala, 
y  de  la  capital  de  la  Repdbllca  y  loe  departamentos  del  Sur  y  del  centro  se  pre- 
flere  tambl^n  esta  via  para  las  comnnlcaciones  con  los  pnertos  amerlcanos  del 
Atl&ntlco  asf  como  para  con  Europa,  por  su  mayor  eoonomla  y  por  que  evlta 
las  molestlas  que  represents  el  vlaje  por  tierra  del  interior  del  pais  al  puerto  de 
embarque,  que  debe  hacerse  a  lomo  de  mula,  lo  mlsmo  para  el  pasaje  que  para 
la  carga.  Desde  la  capital,  Tegucigalpa,  al  puerto  interior  de  San  Lorenzo, 
para  Amapala,  el  tr&fico  puede  hacerse  y  se  hace  en  coches,  automdvlles  y  car- 
retaa    ESs  la  via  m&a  c6moda  y  m&s  barata. 

El  )^saje  en  mula  cuesta  de  8  a  10  pesos  plata  cada  animal  (8.20  a;  4 
ddlares)  y  la  mlsma  cantidad  el  mozo.  Un  coche  de  cuatro  asientos,  100 
pesos  plata  (40  d^lares)  y  el  asiento,  con  un  pequefio  equlpaje  de  mano  en 
automdvil,  25  pesos  plata  (10  d61ares).  Los  gastos  del  camlno  son  de  cuenta 
del  viajero. 

Los  departamentos  del  Norte  de  la  Repdbllca  utillzan  para  sus  comunlca- 
ciones  con. los  Estados  Unidos  y  Buropa  la  via  de  Puerto  Ck>rt^  Tamblto 
de  los  Estados  Unidos  prefleren  ^ta  para  venlr  a  la  capital,  hecl^ndose  el 
vlaje  del  puerto  a  La  Plmienta  en  el  Ferrocarrll  Naclonal,  cuesta  5  pesos 
plata  por  persona  (2  ddlares)  y  desde  allf  a  Tegucigalpa  en  mula:  el  costo 
de  ^ta  es  de  25  pesos  plata  cada  una  y  lo  mlsmo  el  mozo  (10  d^lares),  slendo 
los  gastos  del  camlno,  Incluso  allmentacldn  de  las  bestlas,  de  cuenta  del 
pasajero. 

Comunicaoianei  postales. — JSSi  servicio  de  correoe  est&  blen  organlzado  y 
fonciona  con  toda  r^ularidad  en  Honduras,  no  obstante  las  dlflcultades  de 
las  comnnlcaciones  Interiores  en  el  pais. 

Honduras  figura  entre  loe  pafses  adheridos  a  la  Unl6n  Postal  Universal 
y  ha  celebrado  convenclones  para  el  camblo  de  paquetes  postales  con  los 
Estados  Unidos,  Inglaterra,  Francla  y  Alemanla. 

Para  el  exterior  hay  un  correo  semanal  por  via  de  Puerto  Ck>rt^  y  dos 
semanales  por  Amapala  por  via  de  PanamA,  y  otros  dos  para  San  Francisco 
de  CJalifornia. 

En  el  afio  que  nos  ha  venido  ocupando  clrcularon  por  el  correo  de  Hon- 
duras 1,616,825  piezas  postales.  En  el  anterior  el  movimiento  fud  de 
1,437,887,  resultando  un  aumento  para  el  afio  dltimo  de  178,937  piezas. 

Las  encomiendas  ascendieron  a  13,985,  con  aumento  sobre  el  afio  anterior 
de  2,211,  en  el  que  fueron  11,724. 

Los  paquetes  postales  reclbidos  fueron  13,253,  con  peso  de  66,696  kilos. 
Estos  pagaron  $32,714.84  por  derechos  de  aduanas  y  $1325.30  por  el  impuesto 
de  5  centavos  oro  por  paquete,  por  flete,  entrega,  etc  Al  exterior  fueron 
enviados  214  paquetes  con  peso  de  815  kilos.  Tambl^n  en  el  senrldo  de 
paquetes  hubo  en  el  afio  un  aumento  de  1,709  con  relacl<3n  al  anterior. 

Oertlflcados  fueron  56,712,  mientras  que  en  el  afio  precedente  fueron  86lo 
39,190,  resultando  un  aumento  de  17,522  para  el  tiltlmo  afio. 

Se  expidieron  en  el  afio  481  glros  postales,  con  valor  en  plata  de  $25,726 
y  se  recibieron  67  con  valor  de  $2,952.84. 

Loe  gastos  del  correo  durante  el  afio  ascendieron  a  $146»293.07  plata. 

Por  la  utiUdad  que  puede  reportar  su  conodmlento  copiamos  a  continuaclto 
la  tarlfa  de  correos  vigente  en  Honduras  en  la  actualidad : 

SntVICIO    UBBANO. 

Cartas :  Por  cada  15  gramos  o  fracdto $0. 02 

Impresos:  Por  cada  50  gramos  o  fracddn .(ML 

Papeles  de  negoclos :  Por  cada  50  gramos  o  fracci6n .  02 

Encomiendas:  Por  cada  450  gramos .10 
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Tarjetas  postales: 

Simples $0.01 

Dobles  (con  respuesta  pagada) .02 

SEBVICIO   INTESIOB. 

Cartas:  For  cada  15  gramos  o  fracci<5n .06 

Impresos :  For  cada  50  gramos  o  fraccldn .  01 

Fapeles  de  negocios: 

De  1  hasta  250  gramos .10 

For  cada  50  gramos  adicionales .02 

Muestras : 

De  1  hasta  100  gramos ' .  02 

De  mds  de  100  gramos  por  cada  50  gramos  adlcionaleB .  01 

Encomiendas:  For  cada  500  gramos  o  fracddn .25 

Gertificados : 

Sobre  porte  sin  aviso  de  reclbo .  10 

Sobre  porte  con  aviso  de  reclbo .  15 

Sobre  porte  con  aviso  telegr&fico .  90 

Tarjetas  postales: 

Simples .  03 

Dobles ^ .  04 

SEBVICIO  EXTEBIOB. 

Cartas: 

Por  cada  20  gramos  o  fracci^n .  15 

Por  cada  20  gramos  o  fracci6n  adicionales .  11 

Impresos :  Por  cada  50  gramos  o  f raccidn .  08 

Fapeles  de  negocios : 

De  1  hasta  250  gramos .  15 

De  mds  de  250  gramos  por  cada  250  gramos  adicionales .  03 

Mnestras: 

De  1  hasta  100  gramos .06 

De  mAs  de  100  gramos  por  cada  50  gramos  adicionales .  03 

Gertificados : 

Sobre  porte  sin  aviso  de  reclbo ,  10 

Sobre  porte  con  aviso  de  redbo .  15 

Tarjetas  postales: 

Simples .  05 

Dobles .  10 

Faquetes  postales: 

Hay  servicio  de  paquestes  postales  dlrectos  con  Estados  Unldos, 
Inglaterra  y  Francla  pero  pueden  enviarse  por  medio  de  Inglaterra  y 
Francia  para  cualquier  otro  pais. 

Franqueo  para  Estados  Unldos: 

Por  un  paquete  que  no  ezceda  de  1  libra .  25 

For  cada  libra  adiclonal  o  fracci6n .25 

Franqueo  para  Inglaterra: 

Por  un  paquete  que  no  ezceda  de  1  kilo .  48 

Por  un  paquete  de  mAs  de  1  kilo  sin  ezceder  de  8 .  72 

For  un  paquete  de  m&s  de  8  kilos  sin  ezceder  de  5 .96 

Franqueo  para  Fra: da:  Por  un  paquete  sin  reladto  de  peso .60 

Pesos  (mAzlmum) :  5  i^'*Kw  ^da  uno. 

Dimensiones  (m&zimum) :  75  por  10  centfmetros. 
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Observaciones : — El  peso  y  dimensiones  no  pueden  exceder  para  lot 

Impresos,  2,000  gramos. 

Dimensiones :  75  por  10  cent! metros. 

Papeles  de  negocios :  2,000  gramos. 

Dimensiones:  75  por  10  centfmetros. 

Encomiendas:  5,000  gramos. 

Dimensiones :  75  por  10  centlmetroB. 

Muestras:  250  gramos. 

Dimensiones :  35  por  15  centfmetros. 

NoTA. — El  franqueo  para  Oentro  Am^ica  es  conforme  al  servlclo  interior^ 
ezpresado  en  esta  tarifa. 

Pesos  y  medidas. — ^El  sistema  m^trico  decimal  es  el  adoptado  por  la  ley  en 
Honduras;  pero  en  la  pr&ctica  son  las  antiguas  medidas  espafiolas  las  que  sa: 
usan.    He  aquf  la  equivalencia  aproximada  de  estos  pesos  y  medidas : 

Medidas  de  longitud, 

1  metro=  1.19  varas. 

39  pulgadas  inglesas. 
1  yara=0.836  milfmetros. 
1  yarda=0.914  milfmetros. 
1  kil6metro=l,196  varas  10  pulgadas. 

1,094  yardas. 
1  milla=l,852  metros. 
1  legua=5,556  metros,  la  legua  mdritima;  la  terrestre  4^25  metros.     Bn 

la  carretera  del  Sur  de  Honduras  se  ha  calculado  la  legua  por 

4  kiI6metros. 

Medidas  de  superfloie. 

1  metro  cuadrado=1.43  varas  cuadradas. 

1. 19  yardas  cuadradas. 
1  vara  cuadrada=0.098  de  metro  cuadrado. 
1  yarda  cuadrada=0.836  de  metro  cuadrado. 
7  metros  cuadrado=10  varas  cuadradas  pr6ximamente. 

Agrarias. 

1  6rea=119.60  yardas  cuadradas.  • 

1  hect4rea=2.47  acres. 

1  acre=40.47  Areas. 

1  mllla  cuadrada=259  hectdreas. 

1  cuerda  cuadrada=l,746  centiAreas  (2,500  varas  cuadradas). 

1  manzana=69.87  dreas  (10,000  varas  cuadradas). 

1  caballerfa=64  manzanas=45.131  hectdreas  (645,816  varas  cuadradas). 

Medidas  de  volumen, 

1  metro  CTlbico=  1.71  varas  ct&bicas. 

35. 31  pies  cdbicos  N.  A. 
1  vara  clibica=0.584  de  metro  ctibico. 
1  yarda  ctiblca=0,764  de  metro  cdbico. 
1  pie  ciibico  N.  A. =28,320  centfmetros  cr-Mcos. 
7  metros  ciibicos=12  varas  cdbicas  pr6xin-..i7'^t-»-*e. 
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Medidas  de  capaddad. 

1  lltro=0. 864  de  cuartillo. 

0.908  de  quart 
1  hectolitro  igual  a  1.30  fanegas. 
1  cuartlllo=1.15  litres. 
1  fanega =0.555  de  hectolitro. 
1  bushel=0.352  de  hectolitro. 

5  hectolltros=9  fanegas  aproxlmadamenta 

Para  liquidon. 

1  lltro=1.08  de  plnta. 

1.056  cnartos  de  gal6n. 
1  centlUtro=0.238  de  onza  Ifquida. 
1  cuartlllo=0.504  de  litro. 
1  gal6n=3.786  litros. 
1  onza  lfquida=2.958  centiUtros. 
1  litro=2  cuartiUos  aproxlmadamente. 

Medida9  de  puo, 

1  gramo=0.55  de  adarme. 

1  kilogramo=15.43  granos  (troy). 

2.17  libras  caBtellanas. 

2.20  libras  (avoirdupois). 
1  adarme=1.79  gramos. 
1  grano  (troy)  =64.8  mlllgramos. 
1  libra  (troy)  =0.373  de  kilogramo. 
1  libra  (avoirdupois)  =0.468  de  kilogramo. 

6  kllograinos=13  libras  castellanas. 

46  kllogramos=l  quintal  prdximamente. 

M<meda%, 

La  unldad  monetarla  es  en  Honduras  el  peso  de  plata,  con  peso  de  25  gramos 
y  ley  de  0.900  de  flno. 

Se  divide  el  pe9o  en  1(X)  centavos  y  comtlnmente  en  8  reales,  cada  ano  de  los 
cuales  tiene,  pues,  121  centavos. 

Existe  en  la  capital  de  la  Repdblica  una  Oasa  Nacional  de  Moneda  en  la  que 
se  acufian  moneda  de  los  tlpos  y  valores  siguientes : 

De  oro :  Pleza  de  20,  10,  y  5  pesos  y  de  1  peso. 

De  plata :  Pieza  de  1  peso  y  de  50,  25, 10,  y  5  centavos. 

De  cobre :  Pieza  de  1  y  2  centavos. 

BIBLIOTECA  T  ABCHIVO  NACIONALES. 

Estos  dos  establecimlentos  que  exlsten  en  edlflclo  proplo  en  la  capital  de  la 
Bepdbllca,  fueron  fundados  por  el  Dr.  don  Marco  A.  Soto,  Presidente  de  la 
Repiibllca,  en  27  de  agosto  de  1880,  y  reorganizados  y  establecidos  en  su  actual 
edlflclo,  por  el  Presidente,  general  don  Manuel  BoniUa,  en  l""  de  marzo  de  1906. 

La  Blblioteca  est&  ablerta  al  ptlblico  todos  los  diss  titiles,  tanto  en  el  dfa 
como  por  la  noche.  En  el  alio  a  que  venlmos  refiri^ndonos  hubo  un  total  de 
lectores  concurrentes  a  ella  de  7,812,  de  ^stos  3,488  concurrleron  durante  el  dia 
y  4324  por  la  noche.    Las  obras  consultadas  fueron  9,111. 
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Eq  el  Archivo  Naclonai  se  custodian  todos  los  documentos  existentes  de  la 
^poca  colonial  y  los  histdricos  y  ndministrativos  que  corresponden  al  perfodo  de 
la  Independencla,  desde  1821  hasta  la  fecha.  El  Archivo  es  tambi^n  ptkblico, 
para  que  puedan  consultar  los  documentos  que  existen  en  ^1,  quienes  tengan 
necesidad  de  hacerlo. 

UTOOKAFfA  NACIONAIi  T  TAUJCB  DB  FOTOGRABAOO. 

El  Presidente,  general  don  Luis  Bogrdn,  fund6  este  establecimiento  en  1*  de 
enero  de  1890  y  desde  sus  comienzos  se  distinguii)  por  el  m^ito  de  sus  trabajos, 
Joe  mejores  sin  dispnta  de  todo  Gentro  Am^ica.  El  general  don  Manuel  Bonilla 
lo  dotd,  en  1912,  de  edificio  propio,  aumentando  el  taller  de  litograffa  con  uno 
espl^ndido  de  fotograbado.  Ambos  trabajan  en  la  actualidad  para  el  Gobierno 
y  tambi^n  para  los  particulares.  En  el  afio  anterior  se  gastaron  en  este 
establecimiento  $86,562.66. 

TIFOGRAFfA   NACIONAL. 

Sin  perjuicio  de  los  establecimientoe  particulares  que  existen  en  el  pafs» 
aumentadOB  bastante  en  los  dltimos  afios,  el  Gobierno  sostiene  una  buena 
imprenta  para  hacer  las  Impresiones  oficiales,  la  cual  presta  muy  buenos 
seryicios,  y  es,  por  su  material,  organizaci6n  y  por  la  buena  ejecuci6n  de  sus 
trabajos,  un  establecimiento  de  primer  orden. 

Durante  el  afio  se  editaron  eu  ^1  5  peri6dicos,  3  revistas,  69  libros  y  foUetos^ 
1,933  trabajos  oficiales  y  695  particulares,  en  un  total  de  6,689,966  ejemplares  y 
con  valor  de  $89,013.19  plata.  El  costo  total  del  establecimiento  fu^  en  el  afio 
de  $58,066.16,  de  los  que  corre£q;)onden  $29,245.76  a  sueldos  de  empleados  y 
$28,839.40  a  valor  de  materiales.    Hubo  una  utilidad  Ifquida  de  $30,928.04. 

Anexo  a  la  tipograffa  hay  un  taller  de  encuadernacidn  para  los  trabajos 
pdblicos  y  de  los  particulares.    En  el  afio  filtimo  hizo  los  siguientes  trabajos : 

Oficiales,  empastados,  1,067;  en  rfistlca,  169,952;  con  valor  en 
total   de $7. 917. 72 

Particulares,  empastados,  647;  en  rfistlca,  14,112;  con  valor  en 
total   de 663. 81 

8,  571. 63 

Gastos :  Sueldos  de  empleados $3, 240. 26 

Valor  de  materiales 1,631.66 

4,771.91 

Utilidad  llquida 3, 790. 62 

Ck>mo  el  mejor  elogfo  que  puede  hacerse  de  este  establecimiento  tipogr&fico 
y  de  su  anexo  copiamos  el  pdrrafo  que  sigue  de  la  Kemoria  de  la  Secretarfa 
de  Gobernaci6n,  presentada  al  Ck)ngreso  Nacional  en  sus  filtimas  sesiones. 
Dice  asf : 

*'  La  tipograffa  atiende  con  toda  oportunidad,  a  los  mdltiples  trabajos  oficiales 
que  por  la  oficina  superior  respect! va  recibe  diariamente  de  la  capiUil  y  de 
toda  la  Repdblica;  y  tambi^n  a  los  numerosos  trabajos  particulares.  Cuenta 
con  un  personal  competente,  formado  en  el  pals.  Su  director,  don  Ram6D 
Landa,  ha  estableddo  en  ^1  la  mayor  disciplina  y  el  orden  m6s  exacto." 

DET7DA    EXTEBIOB    DE    H0NDX7BAS. 

Para  la  construccidn  de  un  ferrocarril  interocednico  por  territorlo  hondurefio, 
el  Gobierno  de  la  Repfiblica  acordd  la  emisi6n  de  un  empr^tito  en  el  exterior. 
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en  1867.  el  que  fu6  en  efecto  emitido  en  Londres.  Con  posterioridad  los  re- 
presentantes  del  Gobierno  en  Londres  y  Paris  emltieron  otros,  arrojando  todos 
las  cif  ras  que  slguen : 

Londres :  Empr^stito  al  5  por  ciento  de  1867,  emlsi6n £90, 000 

Londres:  Empr6stito  al  10  por  ciento  de  1867,  emisl<3n 1,000,000 

Paris :  Empr^stlto  al  6i  por  ciento  de  1869,  emisWn 2. 490, 108 

Londres :  Empr^stito  al  10  por  ciento  de  1870,  enilsl6n 2, 500. 000 

Total  de  las  emlsiones 6, 080, 108 

Estas  fueron  las  emlsiones;  pero  no  se  ha  puesto  en  claro  atin  cual  fu4  la 
8uma  de  los  bonos  vendldos  y  que  estdn  en  clrculacl6n,  fuera  de  los  que  se  sabe 
fueron  amortlzados.  Para  averlguarlo  el  Gobierno  hondurefio  tlene  nombrada 
una  comlsl6n  que  se  ocupa  en  la  llquldacl6n  de  los  dlchos  empr^titos,  cuya 
suma  total  efectlva  representa  clertamente  una  Infinitamente  menor  que  la 
seflalada  de  las  emlsiones  y  que  la  que  reclaman  los  tenedores  de  bonos  de  los 
empr^stltos  repetidos. 

El  Gobierno  de  Honduras  se  encuentra  en  la  mejor  dlsposlci6n  para  arreglar 
«8a  deuda,  de  la  que  en  justlcla  y  en  verdad  no  es  responsable  slno  en  parte 
muy  peque&a,  en  la  que  resulte  legltlma  y  justlficada  en  deblda  forma. 

EXTRANJEBOS  EN   HONDUJKAB. 

Los  extranjeros  gozan  en  Honduras  de  todos  los  derechos  clvlles  de  los 
hondurefios  (art.  12  de  la  Ck>nstltucl6n). 

Los  extranjeros  est&n  obllgados  desde  su  Uegada  al  terrltorio  de  la  Be- 
piibllca,  a  respetar  a  las  autorldades  y  a  observar  las  leyes  (art  11  de  la  Con- 
stltucl6n). 

Pueden  adquirir  toda  clase  de  blenes  en  el  pais;  pero  quedando  sujetos,  en 
cuanto  a  estos  blenes,  a  todas  las  cargas  ordlnarlas  y  a  las  extraordlnarlas  de 
car&cter  general  a  que  est^n  obllgados  los  hondurefios  (art  13). 

No  podrdn  hacer  reclamacldn  nl  exlglr  lndemnlzacl6n  alguna  del  Estado,  slno 
en  los  casos  y  en  la  forma  en  que  pudleran  hacerlo  los  hondurefios  (art  14). 

Los  extranjeros  no  podrdn  ocurrlr  a  la  via  dlplomAtlca  slno  en  los  casos  de 
denegad^n  de  Justlcla.  Para  este  efecto,  no  se  entlende  por  denegacl6n  de 
Justlcla  que  un  fallo  ejecutorlado  no  sea  favorable  al  redamante.  SI  contra- 
vlnlendo  esta  dlsposlcl6n,  no  termlnaran  amlstosamente  las  reclamadones  y 
se  causaran  perjulclos  al  pais,  perderdn  el  derecho  de  habitar  en  el  pais  (art 
IS). 

La  extradlcl6n  s61o  podr&  otorgarse  en  vlrtud  de  ley  o  de  tratado,  por  delltos 
comunes  graves;  nunca  por  delltos  polftlcos  aunque  por  consecuencla  de  ^stos 
resulte  un  dell  to  comHn  (art.  16). 

Las  leyes  podrdn  establecer  la  forma  y  casos  en  que  pueda  negarse  al 
extranjero  la  entrada  al  terrltorio  de  la  Nacl6n  u  ordenarse  su  expulsl6n  por 
conslderarlo  pernldoso  (art  17). 

La  entrada  puede  negarse  a  los  extranjeros  o  decretarse  su  expulsion : 

V,  Cuando  padederan  enfermedades  graves  o  contaglosas. 

2*.  Cuando  hay  an  cometldo  en  otra  parte  delltos  graves  que  no  sean  castl- 
gables  en  Honduras. 

3**.  Cuando  hayan  alterado  o  Intenten  alterar  el  orden  piibllco. 

4^  Cuando  sean  de  conducta  notorlamente  vlclada  o  perturbadora. 

Las  dlsposlclones  constltudonales  que  anteceden  no  modlfican  los  tratados 
exlstentes  entre  Honduras  y  otras  naclones  (art.  19). 
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El  interesado  o  su  representante  legal  debe  presentarse  a  la  administraci^D 
de  Rentas  del  departamento  en  que  los  terrenoB  que  desee  adqnirir  est^n 
situados,  haciendo  la  denuncla  con  la  demarcaci6n  respectlva  y  expresando 
sn  deeeo  de  adqnlrirlos.  El  admlnistrador  manda  hacer  la  averlgaacldn  de 
si  el  terreno  dennnciado  es  de  propiedad  naclonal,  y  probada  4sta,  ordena  se 
mlda  por  un  agrimensor  y  en  seguida  decreta  la  venta  en  subasta  ptlbllca.  El 
dennnclante  tiene  el  derecho  de  ser  preferldo  en  ella  por  el  tanto  que  resulte 
de  la  puja. 

Los  terrenos  se  dlviden  en  cuatro  dases : 

1*.  Terrenos  que  se  encuentren  a.  80  kil6metro6  del  mar,  a  20  de  un  ferro- 
oarrll  construldo  o  en  con8truccl6n,  de  un  rfo  o  lago  navegable,  los  que  siendo 
propios  para  la  agricultura  se  encuentren  a  Igual  dlstancla  de  una  dudad 
Importante,  de  una  gran  empresa  mlnera  o  de  un  camlno  carretero  que  con- 
duzca  hasta  la  costa  y  los  lotes  reservados  al  Gk)bierno  en  las  concesiones  que 
^te  liace/ 

2*.  Terrenos  propios  para  la  agricultura  en  otros  lugares  que  los  anteriores 
y  los  que  est^  poblados  de  bosques. 

8*.  Terrenos  de  cualquler  otra  clase  que  los  dlchos,  situados  a  20  kil6metros 
de  una  dudad  Importante  y  de  una  gran  empresa  mlnera  o  a  4  kil^metros  de 
un  camlno  carretero  que  comunique  con  la  costa. 

4*.  Terrenos  que  s61o  slrven  para  la  crlanza  de  ganado. 

Los  predos  fljados  actualmente  para  servir  de  punto  de  partlda  a  la  subasta, 
flusceptibles  de  ser  varlados  por  una  nueva  ley,  son :  |4.00  para  los  terrenos  de 
primera  dase,  por  hect&rea ;  $8.00  para  los  de  segunda,  $2.00  para  los  de  tercera 
y  $1.00  para  los  de  cnarta. 

Est&n  exdufdoB  de  la  venta  los  terrenos  naclonales  del  litoral  de  ambos  mares 
hasta  la  dlstancla  que  sefiala  la  ley,  lo  mlsmo  que  los  de  las  Islas  y  cayos ;  pero 
puede  darloB  en  arrendamlento.  Bo  mismo  ocurre  con  los  terrenos  munidpales, 
que  tampoco  son  enajenables;  pero  sf  pueden  ser  arrendados  por  un  m6dlco 
•canon. 

Los  terrenos  de  propiedad  particular  tienen  predos  muy  variables  segtln  su 
<!la8e  y  su  sltuad6n  especlalmente.  Los  predos  corrlentes  fluctuan  entre  $5.00 
y  $100.00  por  manzana ;  pero  en  los  distrltos  bananeros,  por  ejemplo,  se  pagan 
a  mudio  mAs  predo. 

P08bsi6n  t  pbofdcdad  de  las  Mn7A8. 

Los  extranjeros  pueden  adqulrlr  mlnas  en  Honduras,  asf  como  cualquler  otro 
Inmueble,  en  las  mlsmas  condldones  que  los  hljos  del  pals. 

Los  partlculares  de  cualquler  nadonalldad  que  sean,  Indlvldualmente  o  en 
<»mpafifa8  y  sodedades,  pueden  adqulrlr  llbremente  las  mlnas  del  Estado,  cual- 
qulera  que  sea  su  orlgen  y  la  forma  de  su  nadmlento,  ya  est^a  en  terreno 
nadonal,  munldpal  o  particular.  Las  mlnas  de  toda  clase  de  mlnerales  pueden 
«er  adqulridas  en  propiedad,  con  ezcepd6n  de  las  de  azufre,  salltre,  carb6n  y 
demAs  fMIes,  cuya  explotaci6n  ba  de  bacerse  por  medio  de  contratas  celebradas 
<M>n  el  Goblemo.  Son  tambldn  de  llbre  aprovechamlento  las  arenas  aurfferas  y 
estanlferas,  y  cnalesqulera  otros  productoa  de  los  rfos  y  placeres,  slempre  que 
se  encuentren  en  terrenos  erlales  de  cualquler  domlnlo ;  sin  embargo  cuando  la 
«xplotad6n  se  haga  en  establedmlento  fljo,  se  formar&n  pertenenclas  mlneras. 

La  ley  concede  la  propiedad  perpetua  de  las  mlnas  a  los  partlculares,  bajo  la 

*  La  BapHbllca  de  Hondunw.    Breve  reeefUu     1904. 
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condlci6ii  de  pagar  anualmente  $5.00  por  cada  hect&rea  de  estensi^n  anperfldal 
que  comprendan  y  a6lo  se  entiende  perdlda  esa  propiedad  y  devuelta  al  BstadOr 
por  la  f alta  de  cumplimiento  de  la  dicfaa  condiddn. 

La  facultad  de  catear  y  cavar  en  tierras  de  cualquler  dominio  para  bvacar 
minas,  puede  ejercerse  libremente  en  terrenos  no  cerrados  o  que  no  eBt^n  dedlca- 
dos  al  cnltivo ;  para  hacerlo  en  los  cultivadoa  se  neceslta  lioenda  del  dnefio  o  de 
an  repreaentante  legal  y  en  caso  de  negativa  la  del  juez  de  Letras  de  la  Jorlsdlcs 
cl6n,  previa  audienda  de  los  interesados. 

Bl  pr(^letario  de  mlna  ea  dnefio  exclualvo  dentro  de  IO0  Ifmitea  de  sn  per- 
tenencia  y  en  toda  la  prof  undldad,  de  todas  las  sostanclas  minerales  qne  ezlatan 
o  se  encuentren  en  ella. 

La  propiedad  mlnera  qne  cadnqne  por  falta  de  pago  del  Impneato  antes  con- 
slgnado,  se  saca  a  subasta  por  el  jnez,  previa  declaratorla  de  caduddad,  adjndl- 
cAndola  al  mejor  postor,  con  la  condld6n  de  qne  continue  pagando  la  patente 
respectlva.  Del  Importe  del  remate  se  retendrA  para  el  Flsco  la  cantldad 
adecuada,  que  ser&  la  postnra  menor  aceptable,  y  el  resto,  con  dedncd6n  de  las 
costas,  se  devolver&  al  propletarlo  anterior.  Este  podrA  suspender  el  remate 
pagando  el  doble  de  lo  adeudado.  No  bablendo  postores  el  juez  mandari 
archivar  las  dillgencias  par  el  caso  de  que  algulen  se  presente  soUcltando  se 
abra  de  nuevo  el  remate.  Pasados  dnco  afios,  qnedarA  franco  el  terreno  y  de- 
nundable  por  cualquler  Interesado,  salvo  que  4Bte  preflera  rematar  la  prc^edad, 
pagando  el  Impuesto  adeudado  en  dlcbo  t^mlno. 

Los  mlneros  gozan  por  ley  de  18  de  novlembre  de  1882,  de  las  franquidaa 
slgulentes:  la  de  exportar  llbre  de  dereohos  el  metal  que  beneflden,  oro, 
Plata,  etc.;  la  de  Introdudr  mAqulnas  de  toda  espede  destlnadas  a  sus 
empresas,  como  las  de  extraer  metales,  trabajar  hlerro  y  acero,  aserrar  madera 
y  dem&s  que  neceslten,  materlales  para  ensayar  brozas,  crlsoles,  hornlllos  para 
fundlr,  reactlvos  qufmlcos  para  anftllsls,  sustanclas  qufmlcas  para  comblna- 
d6n,  miiqulnas  para  moler  y  extraer  de  las  brozas  el  metal  que  contengan, 
aparatos  de  vldrlos  y  vasljas  para  operadones  qufmlcas,  velas,  tloidaa  de 
tela,  etc. 

Las  empresarios  de  mlnas  hacen  suyas  las  maderas  que  est&n  dentro  de 
la  zona  concedlda  y  pueden  extraer  para  uso  de  la  mlsma,  madera  de  cual- 
quler terreno  nadonal  o  ejldal,  sin  otra  restricd^n  que  pedlr  permlso  para 
ello  al  Goblerno  o  al  Municlpio  que  corresponde.  Aslmlsmo  pueden  aprovechar 
las  aguas  de  su  pertenencla  o  de  terrenos  naclonales  o  ejldales,  como  fuerza 
motrlz  o  de  cualquler  otra  manera  que  sea  dtll  a  la  empresa. 

Para  los  trabajos  en  grande  escala  en  el  ramo  de  mlnerfa,  pueden  bo- 
Ucltarse  del  Gobierno  zonas  mlneras  que  no  excedan  de  mil  hect&reas  y 
ser&n  concedldas  dlchas  zonas  en  la  exten8l6n  proporclonada  a  loe  medlos 
con  que  cuente  el  soUcitante  para  hacer  la  explotad6n. 

Ck)mo  se  ve  por  los  p&rrafos  que  acabamos  de  reproduclr,  no  pueden  ser 
m&s  llberales  las  conceslones  que  Honduras  otorga  a  los  que  emprenden  la 
explotacl6n  de  sus  mlnas.  Ellas  facllltan  grandemente  el  trabajo  en  grande 
escala  y  son  aliclentes  para  que  vengan  al  pals  mlneros,  empresarios  y 
capltallstas,  seguros  de  encontrar  en  61  remuneracl6n  a  su  trabajo  e  Inters 
balagador  a  sus  capltales. 

GONCLU8IONE8. 

Para  termlnar  esta  "Notlda'*  susclnta  y  llenar  enteramente  el  fin  que  nos 
hemes  propuesto  al  redactar  este  trabajo,  nos  quedan  que  exponer  algunas 
consideraclones,  breves  y  precisns,  acerca  de  la  entldad  polftlca  y  moral  que  se 
denomlna  RepHblica  de  Bonduras.    Estas  consideraclones  comprender&n  la  re- 
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iiiii6n  compleja  de  Iob  hAbitos  naclonales  y  popnlares,  lofl  elementos  que  han 
tmido  alguna  inflnencla  sobre  ellos,  la  organizaci6n  central,  provincial  y  local, 
loB  caracteres  propios  de  la  socledad  y  las  relaciones  que  ezisten  entre  las 
diferentes  dases  y  sus  dlversofi  miembros,  el  siatema  especial  de  la  admlnistra- 
cl6n  pliblica  en  sus  ramos  mAs  importantes,  y,  por  tiltlmo,  las  dem&s  par^cu- 
laridades  que  deberdn  completar  el  cuadro  que  los  documentos  estadfsticos 
no8  ofrecen  y  que  podrdn  hacer  que  se  conozca  mejor  el  car&cter  de  esta  naci6n, 
su  estado  pfesente  y  su  porvenlr. 

Orden  politico  y  administrativo. — EI  €k>blerno  de  Honduras  es  representatlvo, 
republlcano  y  democrfttico :  concurren  a  formarlo  tres  poderes,  independientes 
entre  sf :  Legislativo,  Ejecutlvo  y  Judicial. 

El  Poder  Legislativo  se  ejerce  por  una  c&mara  tinica  que  se  denomina  Gon- 
greso,  elegidos  sus  miembros  popular  y  directamente,  sobre  la  base  de  un 
diputado  propietario  y  un  suplente  por  cada  10,000  habitantes. 

El  Gongreso  se  reune  todos  los  alios,  el  1**  de  enero,  en  la  capital  de  la  Re- 
ptiblica,  en  virtud  de  un  precepto  constitucional.  El  perfodo  de  sus  sesiones  es 
de  00  dfas,  prorrogable  hasta  por  40  m&s  y  el  Ejecutlvo  tiene  facultades  para 
convocarlo  extraordinariamente  siempre  que  lo  crea  preciso,  para  uno  o  varies 
asuntos  determinados  y  por  el  tiempo  que  sea  necesario  para  resolverlos. 

El  Gongreso  no  s61o  es  el  encargado  de  legislar,  dictando  leyes,  derog&ndolas 
o  reformAndolas,  sino  que  califlca  la  elecci6n  de  los  individuos  que  forman  el 
Poder  Ejecutlvo  y  el  Judicial,  aprueba  o  no  los  actos  del  primero,  elige  anual- 
mente  los  Designados  a  la  Presidencia,  nombra  el  Tribunal  Superior  de  Guentas, 
decreta  impuestos,  forma  el  presupuesto  y  ejerce  todas  las  demto  facultades 
que  le  sefiala  la  Gonstituci6n. 

El  Poder  Ejecutlvo  se  ejerce  por  un  ciudadano  que  se  denomina  Presidente 
de  la  Reptiblica,  en  su  defecto  por  un  Vicepresidente  ambos  tambi^n  de  elec- 
ci6n  popular  y  directa;  y  a  falta  de  ambos  por  un  designado  de  los  tres  que 
anualmente  elige  el  Gongreso,  por  el  orden  de  su  elecci6n. 

£1  Presidente  ejerce  sus  funciones  por  medio  de  Secretaries  de  Estado,  tres 
en  ntimero  a  lo  menos,  responsables  solidariamente  con  61,  Sin  el  concurso  de 
un  Secretario  de  Estado  no  son  v&Iidos  los  actos  del  Ejecutlvo. 

En  la  actualidad  existen  seis  Secretarfas  de  Estados,  encargadas  del  des- 
pacho  de  los  siguientes  ramos:  de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  de  Gobernaci6n 
(Interior)  y  Justicia,  de  Guerra  y  Marina,  de  Fomento,  Obras  Ptlblicas  y 
Agricultura,  de  Iu8trucci6n  Publica  y  de  Hacienda  y  Gr^dlto  Publico.  No 
existe  en  Honduras  el  cargo  de  Presidente  del  Gonsejo. 

Gada  Secretaria  de  Estado  tiene  un  subsecretario  y  los  directores  generales 
de  los  diversos  servicios  que  comprende  cada  ramo.  AdemAs  el  personal  sub- 
altemo,  al  frente  del  cual  se  encuentra  un  oflcial  mayor  en  cada  ministerio 
o  secretaria  de  Estado. 

Del  Ministerio  de  Justicia  depende  cuanto  se  refiere  a  los  Trlbunales,  a  la 
magistratura,  al  registro  y  conservaci6n  de  la  propiedad  y  a  la  admlnis- 
tracidn  de  la  justicia  ordinaria,  tanto  en  materia  civil  como  criminal. 

El  de  Gobernaci6n  abraza  la  l)eneiicencia,  la  sanidad,  las  prisiones,  etc.,  y  el 
de  Fomento,  Obras  Pliblicas  y  Agricultura,  a  m&s  de  los  dos  ramos  especiales 
a  <iae  se  reflere  su  nombre,  oomprende  las  llneas  telegr&flcas,  telef6nicas,  el 
correo,  la  Industria  y  el  comercio,  etc.  Los  tftulos  de  los  demAs  departamentos 
ministeriales,  expresan  bien  claramente  los  ramos  que  estAn  bajo  su  direcci^n 
y  vigilancia. 

£1  Poder  Judicial  lo  ejerce  una  Gorte  Suprema  de  Justicia  compuesta  por 
cinco  Magistrados  propletarios  y  tres  suplentes,  cuatro  Gortes  de  Apelaciones  y 
dos  jueces  de  que  se  hizo  menci^m  al  ocuparnos  de  la  divisi6n  judicial  de  la  Repti- 
blica.    Los  Magistrados  de  la  Gorte  Suprema  tanto  propletarios  como  suplentes 
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son  tambl^n  de  elecci6n  popular  dlrecta.  Los  dem&s  funcionarios  judidalea, 
incluso  lo's  magistrados  de  las  Cortes  de  Apelaclones,  son  de  nombramlento  de 
la  Corte  Suprema  de  Justicla. 

A  la  cabeza  de  cada  departamento,  hay  un  €9k>&emador  jtolUico  de  nombra- 
mlento del  EJecutlvo  y  cuya  autorldad  se  extlende  a  todos  Iob  diversoB  ramos 
de  la  admlnistracl6n,  excepto  el  Judicial  encomendado  a  los  fundonarfos  res- 
pectivos.  Hay  adem&s  un  Conaejo  depariamental,  con  fundones  sefialadas  ea, 
la  ley  y  elegldos  por  una  Junta  de  Agentes  nombrados  uno  por  cada  munld- 
palidad  del  departamento  respectlvo. 

Cada  uno  de  los  253  munlcipios  en  que  se  divide  la  R^tU>lica  tiene  sa  dmcefo 
MurUcipal  o  Municipalidad,  elegldo  por  el  pueblo  y  un  Consejo  Municipal  nom- 
brado  por  aquella  Oorporad6n,  de  la  que  es  asesor.  Los  Goncejos  y  Ck>nsejos 
municipales  se  hallan  bajo  la  direcd6n  del  Ministerio  de  Gobernad6n  y  de  IO0 
Gobernadores  polftlcos. 

De  la  Instruccidn  Piiblica  estd  a  cargo  del  Estado  y  de  las  Munidpalidades,  la 
primarifit,  la  que  por  la  ley  es  ohligatoria,  gratuita  y  laica.  El  Estado  costea 
por  sf  solo  la  ensefiauEa  9eoundaria,  la  superior  o  univerHtarid  j  tambite  la 
profesional, 

SegUn  el  censo  escolar  lavantado  en  los  primeros  meses  del  afio  repetido  de 
1913,  el  ntimero  de  nifios  de  ambos  sezos  de  7  a  15  afios  existentes  en  Honduras, 
era  de  80,950.  De  ^tos  recibfan  instrucd6n  37,897  y  no  la  recibfan  43,068. 
SegUn  estas  cifras  el  ntimero  de  nifios  que  no  redben  instrucci6n  alguna  repre- 
senta  el  53.18  por  ciento  del  total  de  los  empadronados.  Mas  para  Juzgar  de  la 
importancia  del  desarrollo  de  la  instrucd6n  en  el  pais,  no  bastan  esos  dates: 
precisa  tomar  en  cuenta  los  que  slguen : 

Los  nifios  matriculados  sumaron  40,505.  La  dlferenda  que  se  nota  entre 
esta  cifra  y  la  antes  sefialada  de  37,897,  de  2,068,  corresponde  a  los  nifios 
matriculados  en  las  escuelas,  may  ores  de  15  afios. 

El  promedio  de  asistencla  diaria  a  las  escuelas  di6  la  suma  de  80,190. 

Se  examinaron  finicaroente  17,205  y  de  ^tos  fueron  aprobados  12,872,  0 
sea  el  15.28  por  dento  del  total  de  nifios  existentes  en  Honduras  y  el  80.49  por 
ciento  del  total  de  nifios  matriculados. 

Del  total  de  nifios  asistentes  a  las  escuelas  hay  que  sefialar  que  corresponden 
a  las  Escuelas  Rurales,  de  reciente  cread6n,  7,898.  Debe  aumentarse  a  aqud 
total  la  suma  de  263  nifios  de  uno  y  otro  sexo,  alumnos  de  la  Bscuela  de 
Pdrvulos,  de  Tegudgalpa. 

Funcionaron  en  el  afio  a  que  venimos  reflri^ndonos  910  escuelas,  de  ellas  466 
para  varones,  294  para  nifias,  120  mixtas,  20  privadas  y  10  para  adultos.  A 
estas  filtimas  concurrieron  882  alumnos. 

El  personal  docente  fu4  de  1,138  maestros. 

Las  escuelas  ocuparon  905  edificios,  de  tetos  000  proplos  y  299  arreodadOB. 
En  la  actualidad  se  construyen  otros  edificios  con  destlno  a  escuelas  pt&bUcB& 

El  costo  total  de  la  inBtrucci6n  primaria  fu4  de  $550,433.75.  De  esta  suma 
fu6  pagada  por  las  munidpalidades  la  de  $418,173.40  y  por  el  Gobiemo 
$143,200.29. 

Durante  el  afio  se  pidi6  al  extranjero  material  de  ensefianza  por  valor  de 
$10,500  oro,  que  se  distribuy6  entre  las  escuelas.  Ademas  el  Gobiemo  pro- 
porclond  a  6stas: 

4,000  ejemplares  de  la  "  Ensefianza  de  la  Lectura  y  Escritura  simult^eas." 

358  libros  paru  las  bibliotecas  escolares. 

40  ejemplares  de  la  "  Ensefianza  Moderna  del  dibujo." 

20,000  cartillas  para  las  escuelas  rurales  y  500  mapas  de  Honduras. 
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Por  disposIci6n  del  Gobierno  el  15  de  mayo  de  cada  afio  se  celebra  la  fiesta 
de  los  "Arboles."  En  el  afio  de  1913  concurrleron  a  ella  en  toda  la  Bept&blica 
m&s  de  22,000  nlfios. 

Tambl^n  se  celebra  anualmente  una  EiXposlcl6n  escolar,  que  coincide  con  la 
fiesta  de  los  Arboles. 

Para  proveer  de  maestros  a  las  escuelas  de  la  Repfibllca  existen  escuelas 
normales,  a  saber:  en  Tegucigalpa,  una  Escuela  Normal  para  varones  y 
otra  para  sefiorltas.  En  la  de  yarones  hnbo  en  el  afio  a  que  venlmos  reflrl^n- 
donos  277  alumnos  matriculados,  de  los  cuales  152  pertenecfan  a  una  Escuela 
prlmarla  aneza  y  125  a  la  Normal.  De  ^stos  fueron  intemos  141,  medio 
internos  3  y  externos  133.  El  Gobierno  costed  becas  a  117,  siendo  de  fsvH 
cuenta  todos  los  gastos  que  ocaslonaron;  tambl^n  les  suminiatr6  los  libros 
de  texto  que  les  fueron  necesarlos.  Es  ^te  un  establecimlento  que  puede 
sefialarse  como  modelo,  que  dispone  de  edlficlo  propio,  construfdo  al  efecto. 
Tleue  a  su  frente  un  Director,  quien  tiene  a  sus  6rdenes  un  cuerpo  de  26 
profesores  y  12  empleadoB  admlnlstratlvos,  adem&s  del  personal  correspon- 
dlente  para  el  servlcio;  19  fueron  los  alumnos  que  obtuvleron  el  tftulo  de 
maestros. 

La  Escuela  Normal  de  Sefiorltas,  estableclda  en  Tegucigalpa,  tuvo  tambi^n 
277  alumnas  matrlculadas,  correspondlendo  171  a  los  estudlos  del  Maglsterio 
y  86  a  la  Escuela  Pr&ctlca  anexa.    De  las  prlmeras  fueron  Internas  79. 

En  el  afio  referldo  reclbleron  el  tftulo  de  maestras  22  alumnas.  De  las 
alumnas  matrlculadas  se  presentaron  a  examen  136  en  los  ex&menes  ordi- 
narlos  y  27  en  los  extraordLnarlos. 

Bajo  el  tftulo  de  Escuela  Normal  de  Yarones,  de  Occldente,  se  halla  fun- 
cionando  en  La  Esperanza,  departamento  de  IntlbucA,  un  establecimlento 
para  la  preparaci6n  de  maestros,  dotado  de  mat^lal  dentfflco  y  moblliarlo 
pedldos  espedalmente  para  ^1  ^r  el  Gk)blerno.  En  €i  se  inscribleron  36 
alumnos  correspondlentes  a  los  estudlos  normales.    • 

Secciones  normales  hay  establecidas  en  las  cabeceras  departamentales  de 
Olaneho,  Santa  B&rbara  y  GopAn,  respectivamente  Juticalpa,  Santa  Bdr- 
bara  y  Santa  Rosa.  En  el  curso  correspondlente,  en  el  afio  a  que  nos  referimos» 
en  la  secci6n  normal  de  Juticalpa  se  matricularon  64  alumnos  y  29  en  los 
dos  filtlmoB  grados  de  la  Escuela  de  Apllcaci6n:  en  la  Seccl6n  de  Santa  Bar- 
bara 48  alumnos,  de  los  cuales  36  eran  sefiorltas  y  12  varones.  Adem&s  en 
la  Escuela  pr&ctlca  bubo  20  alumnos  matrlculados ;  y  en  Gop&n  hubo  28 
alumnos  del  maglsterio  o  de  ensefianza  normal  y  30  en  la  EiScuela  pr&ctlca 
anexa.  Estas  secciones  ban  aumentado  en  el  afio  tlltlmo  con  la  anexa  al 
CJolegio  de  2*  ensefianza  de  Gracias,  que  es  de  yarones,  y  otra  de  sefiorltas 
estableclda  en  la  ciudad  de  Santa  Rosa  de  Cop&n. 

La  ensefianza  secundaria  se  da  en  Honduras  en  cinco  estableclmientos  de  esta 
clase:  el  Instituto  Nacional,  de  Tegucigalpa;  y  los  Goleglos  Nacionales  de  2* 
ensefianza  de  Santa  Rosa  de  Oop&n,  de  Juticalpa,  de  Santa  Bdrbara  y  de  Gracias. 
lios  cinco  dan  yalldez  oficial  a  los  estudlos  que  en  ellos  se  hacen ;  pero  el  tlltlmo 
de  los  coleglos  es  de  car&cter  particular,  subyencionado  por  el  Gobierno. 

En  el  Instituto  Nadonal  hubo  en  el  afio  tan  repetldo  54  alumnos  matrlculados. 
En  el  Ck>legio  de  Juticalpa,  13  alumnos,  19  en  el  de  Oop&n,  en  el  de  Santa 
B&rbara  37  y  8  en  el  de  Gracias. 

Existe,  adem^s,  en  Tegucigalpa,  unida  al  Instituto  Nacional,  una  Escuela 
de  Comercio,  que  tuvo  123  aluranos,  y  una  Escuela  Nacional  de  Mdslca  42 
alumnos  matrlculados. 

La  ensefianza  profesional  se  da  en  la  Universidad  Central  de  la  Repilblica, 
que  conserva  este  norabre  todavfa,  de  la  6poca  en  que  hubo  otra  Universidad,  en 
Santa  Rosa  de  Copdn,  llaroada  "  de  Occldente." 
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La  Universldad  comprende  las  facultades  de  Jarispnidencla  y  Ciencfas  Polf- 
ticaa,  Medidna,  Cimjfa  y  Farmacia  y  Giendas.  BstA  regida  aqu^Ia  por  un 
Rector  y  ^tas  por  decanos  de  cada  una  de  las  Facultades. 

Ed  el  afio  que  nos  ocupa  se  ezpldieron  16  tftnlos :  IS  de  licenciado  eo  Juris- 
prudencla  y  Gienclas  PoUticas  y  3  de  Ucendado  en  Medidna  y  Ginijfa,  verl- 
flc^ndose  en  esta  Ultima  Facultad  dos  ez&menes  de  lncorporad6n  de  profesio- 
nnles  extranjeros. 

La  Facultad  de  Jurisprudenda  y  Giendas  PoUticas  tuvo  23  alumos  matri- 
culados. 

Para  favorecer  el  desarrollo  de  la  ensefianza  del  magisterio  y  contrlbuir  a  la 
formaci6n  de  profesionales  competentes,  el  €robiemo  a  m6s  de  sostener  en  el 
pais  los  establecimientos  de  ensefianza  mendonados,  con  carActer  oflclal  y 
ademAs  de  subvendonar  otros  de  car&cter  privado,  costea  la  ensefianza  personal 
de  un  ntimero  determinado  de  j6venes,  en  el  interior  y  en  el  exterior  del  pais 
los  que  viven  y  se  educan  con  fondos  del  Estado. 

El  nlimero  de  becas  concedidas  para  los  estudios  del  magisterio  fu4  y  es  de 
200,  siendo  120  para  varones  y  80  para  sefioritas,  distribufdas  entre  todos  los 
departamentos  de  la  Reptiblica,  poniendo  el  €robierno  especial  empefio  en  que 
los  J6Yene8  de  las  Islas  de  la  Bahia  obtuvieran  becas  tambi^  para  fadlitar  la 
educad6n  e  instmcd6n  de  los  habitantes  de  aquellas  islas,  al  mismo  tiempo 
que,  por  el  Idioma  y  costumbres,  su  asimilacidn  completa  a  la  nad6n  de  que 
forman  parte. 

En  el  extranjero  tiene  el  Gobiemo  de  Honduras  36  becas,  distribufdas  entre 
otros  tantos  J6venes  que  siguen  carreras  Uterarias,  estudios  profesionales  y 
adn  algdn  oficio  espedal. 

Religi&n. — Gomo  queda  dicho  ya,  en  Honduras  no  861o  existe  libertad  com- 
pleta  de  cultos,  sino  que  a  la  vez  la  Iglesla  estk  separada  del  E^stado.  Sin 
embargo,  la  poblaci<)n  hondurefia  es  en  su  caSi  totalidad  cat6lica,  apottdliea  y 
romana.  El  clero  que  fu4  poseedor  de  bienes  terrltoriales  y  muebles  y  que 
disfrutaba  tambi^n  de  los  impuestos  del  diezmo  y  de  las  primidas  hasta  1880,  no 
reclbe  en  la  actualidad  sino  las  limosnas  y  ofrendas  voluntarias  de  los  fieles,  y 
dertos  derechos  por  la  adminlstraci6n  de  sacramentos.  Esta  situaci6n  de  la 
Iglesla  Gat61ica  en  Honduras  no  estA  reconocida  ofldalmente  por  la  Santa 
Sede;  pero  sf  de  una  manera  tlidta,  puesto  que  cultlva  reladones  ofldales 
amistosas  con  el  Oobierno  de  la  Reptiblica,  en  la  que  tiene  acreditado  un  Dele- 
gado  Ai)ost<)lico.  La  Iglesla  Gatdlica  y  las  comuniones  reformadas  que  tlenen 
alguna  representad6n  y  adeptos  en  el  pais,  gozan  de  completa  independenda  ea 
el  desarrollo  de  sus  funciones  y  libremente  ejercen  su  Influenda  en  sus  fieles. 
En  Honduras  estA  absolutamente  prohiblda  la  existenda  de  comunidades  re- 
ligiosas  de  uno  y  otro  sexo. 

Cardcter  y  costumbres. — ^No  obstante  la  diferenda  marcada  del  clima  y  aun 
del  suelo  de  las  diversas  zonas  de  la  Reptiblica,  dlchas  variedades  no  tlenen 
grande  ni  pequefia  Influencia  sobre  los  usos  y  costumbres  de  sus  babltantes 
respectivos,  salvo  en  los  de  la  regi6n  oriental  de  la  Gosta  Norte,  los  cuales  por 
su  diferente  raza  y  aun  por  su  idioma,  pues  a  consecuenda  del  dilatado  es- 
tablecimiento  en  aquella  regi6n  de  los  ingleses,  adoptaron  la  lengua  de  ^stos, 
mezclada  con  las  suyas  primitivas,  y,  aun  en  la  actualidad,  despu^  de  S2  afios 
de  haber  entrado  a  formar  parte  del  Estado  de  Honduras,  todavfa  es  el  ingles  su 
idioma,  sus  costumbres  no  se  asemejan  a  las  de  los  demAs  hondurefios,  lo  mismo 
que  sus  gustos  y  ocupadones. 

Respecto  de  6itas,  la  naturaleza  del  suelo  bace  que  predomlnen  unas^n 
otras,  segfin  las  drcunstandas  de  41.  En  todo  el  pais  predomina  el  cultivo 
del  mafz ;  pero  s61o  en  cantidad  sufidente  para  el  consumo,  pudi^dose  producir 
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con  exceeo  para  la  6xportaci6n;  pero  sin  caminos  c6modos  y  fdclles,  sin  vfas 
fdrreas  que  ofrezcan  fletes  baratos,  esa  exportacl6n  es  enteramente  Imposlble. 

Ein  las  altiplanlcies  se  cultiva  el  trlgo,  especialmente  en  los  departamentos 
ocddentales  y  en  algnnos  de  los  orientates,  como  El  Parafso,  y  tambi^n  otros 
granos.  El  tabaco  es  patrlmonlo  principalmente  de  los  departamentos  de 
Copdn,  Santa  Barbara  y  del  dicho  de  El  Parafso,  cultivdndose  tambi<$n  en  los 
de  Intlbncd,  Olancho  y  otros,  aunque  en  menor  escala.  Or  an  parte  de  la 
costa  Norte  estA  dedlcada  al  cnltivo  del  banano,  tambl^n  el  coco,  la  lima  y 
otros  frutos.  Por  lo  dem&s,  como  ya  hemos  repetido,  la  varledad  de  altnras  y 
de  climas,  por  iconsigulente,  en  el  territorio  hondnrefio,  lo  hacen  apto  para  los 
caltiYOB  de  todas  las  ssonas.  Se  dan  muy  blen  la  cafia  de  azikcar,  de  cuyo  zumo 
se  fabrica,  asf  como  el  aguardiente;  el  algod6n,  que  antes  se  cultivaba  en 
alguna  escala,  para  el  abastecimiento  de  los  telares  establecidos  entonces  en 
la  Reptlblica,  y  el  henequen  y  otras  flbras  textiles  de  muy  grande  importancia. 

En  Honduras  se  produce  muy  blen  la  vid,  las  frutas  de  las  zonas  templadas 
y  cereales  de  todas  clases.  Yfas  de  comunicacl6n,  repetimos,  son  las  que 
faltan  para  poner  en  explotaci6n  y  en  valor  muy  dllatados  y  fertiUsimos  terri- 
torios,  que  podrfan  dar  y  dar&n  ciertamente,  algtln  dia,  una  producci6n  ex- 
huberante. 

€k>mo  queda  ya  dicho,  la  industria  minera,  muy  acreditada  en  Honduras  en 
tiempos  pasados,  es  susceptible  de  un  gran  desarroUo.  Ella  constitUye  la  ocupa- 
€i6n  predilecta  de  los  habitantes  de  algunos  de  los  departamentos  de  la  Re- 
ptfblica,  y  las  minas  descubiertas,  en  laboreo,  y  aun  las  abandonadas,  ofrecen 
al  empresario  y  al  capitalista  remuneraci6n  halagadora  de  una  actividad  bien 
empleada. 

En  lo  general,  si  bien  es  cierto  que  si  se  recurre  a  los  documentos  que  la 
estadfstica  recoge  y  estudia  sobre  el  estado  de  cultura  y  de  bienestar,  Honduras 
no  tiene  por  qu6  enorguUecerse,  sobre  todo  ante  una  crftica  severa,  no  tiene 
sin  embargo  por  que  ruborizarse  tampoco  si  se  ponen  en  parang6n  con  los  de 
otras  nadones,  el  car6cter  del  pueblo  hondurefio  y  las  condlciones  en  las  cuales 
se  encuentra  hoy.  Los  cuadros  que  acompafian  a  esta  "  Noticia  "  son  prueba 
patente  de  lo  que  afirmamos. 

Por  consecuencia  de  las  guerras  exteriores  y  civiles  que  ban  afligido  a  genera- 
ciones  de  hondurefios,  asf  como  de  las  vicisitudes,  conmoclones  y  perturbaclones 
recientes  a  las  cuales  no  ha  podido  escapar  clase  alguna  de  la  sociedad,  es  in- 
contestable que  en  el  movimiento  de  progreso  de  las  cienclas,  de  las  artes  y  de 
todas  las  industrias,  y  en  medio  de  las  muchas  conquistas  polfticas  y  sociales 
realizadas  para  el  bien  moral  y  material  de  los  hondurefios,  la  disciplina  social 
se  ha  relajado,  las  creenclas  religiosas  se  ban  debilitado,  determinados  lazos 
de  las  convenlencias  se  han  desanudado  y  la  fuerza  de  la  autoridad  se  halla 
disminufda. 

Sin  embargo,  se  encuentran  adn  costumbres  sencillas  y  patriarcales,  sobre 
todo  en  los  pueblos,  a  Ideas,  y  caserios  de  los  campos  y  mon  tafias,  ale  j  ados  del 
movimiento  de  los  negocios  y  de  las  preocupaciones  de  la  vlda  moderna,  en  los 
cuales  existe  todavla  el  espfritu  de  mutuo  apoyo  y  de  sincerldad  casl  absoluta 
para  todos  los  actos  de  la  vlda,  especialmente  para  la  de  relaci6n. 

El  movimiento  hacia  el  progreso, — Entre  las  reformas  modemas  que  mds 
han  contribufdo  al  desarrollo  de  la  riqueza  agricola,  al  bienestar  de  una  gran 
parte  del  pais  y  u  hacer  que  un  gran  ndmero  de  personas,  antes  pobres,  se 
hayan  hecho  propietarios  en  mayor  o  menor  escala,  debemos  mencionar  la 
abo]lci6n  de  los  diezmos  que  eran  una  carga  casi  exclusiva  para  la  agricul- 
tura,  la  supresl<)n  de  los  mayorazgos  y  de  toda  clase  de  privilegios  y  las 
facilidades  que  la  ley  agraria  ha  dado  a  toda  clase  de  personas  para  obtener 
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en  propledad  tierras  nacionles,  en  t^rmlnos  tales  que  es  posible  la  adqulsici6n 
de  ell  as,  repartl^ndose  entre  muchos  y  evlt&ndose  asf  la  acumalaci6n  de  la 
propledad  en  unas  pocas  manos.  En  la  costa  Norte  especlalmente,  en  donde 
la  Industria  bananera  ha  adqulrldo  tan  gran  desarroUo,  cast  puede  dedrse 
que  no  hay  ya  tierras  baldfas,  en  toda  la  regl6n  apta  para  aquel  cultlvo. 

Los  ejldos  que  en  otras  partes  han  desaparecldo  o  est&n  en  vfas  de  desa- 
parecer,  han  sldo  y  son  en  Honduras  la  salvaguardla  de  los  pueblos,  eii 
cuanto  a  que,  con  ellos,  los  vecinos  dlsfrutan  de  terreno  para  sus  siembras, 
dlsponen  de  combustible  y  tlenen  a  mano  pastos  suflclentes  para  sus  ganados, 
asegurdndose  asf  estos  recursos  para  la  poblacl6n  y  evltAndole  "que  el  egolsmo 
o  la  especulacl6n  de  propietarlos  partlculares  hagan  Imposible  la  vlda  de  los 
pueblos. 

Para  termlnar  haremos  lA  lndlcacl6n  de  que  conviene  rectiflcar  las  oplniones 
errdneas  que  se  han  propagado,  en  el  Interior  de  Honduras  y  en  el  exterior, 
Bobre  la  rlqueza  posltlva  de  la  Repdblica,  que  ha  sldo  por  unos  ensalssada 
de  manera  ampulosa  y  por  otros  rebajada  hasta  el  desd^n.  Para  loa  que 
hablan  sin  ton  ni  son  de  Ins  rlquezas  exhuberantes  del  pafs,  debemos  recordar 
que  no  es  rlqueza  lo  que  no  es  i!Ltll,  i)or  valioso  que  pueda  ser  segt&n  el 
crlterlo  vulgar,  hasta  que  la  industria  y  el  trabajo  lo  ponen  en  valor:  es 
decir,  les  dan  la  condici6n  de  utilidad. 

Honduras,  por  la  poca  poblaci6n  que  ocupa  su  terrltorio  en  comparacl6n 
con  la  extensl6n  de  4s te;  por  la  Irregular Idad  de  la  estacldn  lluvlosa  en 
algunos  de  sus  m&s  f^rtlles  regiones  y  por  otras  causas  poHticas  e  hlst6ricas, 
no  es  tan  rlca  en  producclones  como  podrfa  y  deberfa  ser;  pero  no  es  tan 
pobre  tampoco  como  la  suponen  los  que  desde  el  exterior  la  desconooen* 
siempre  que  se  exploten  sus  minas  y  sus  terrenos  y  sus  mliltiples  recursos 
naturales,  en  su  mayorfa  sin  apllcacidn  litil  en  la  actualidad. 

Es  lo  cierto  que  muchas  Industrias  productlvas  y  posibles  faltan  en  el 
pafs,  y  que  domina  en  la  Juventud  al  afdn  por  los  empleos  mds  que  por  las 
industrias,  artes  y  oflclos.  Pero  tambi^n  es  efectivo  que  en  estos  tlltimos 
aftos  se  ha  observado  un  movlmiento  de  progreso  muy  notable,  que  se  manl- 
flesta  en  el  desarrollo  de  las  rentas  ptiblicas,  especial  men te  en  las  de  aduanas 
y  en  el  establecimiento  de  industrias  nuevas  por  todo  el  pals. 

"Al  es  la  Honduras  de  hoy.  Hemos  hecho  su  bosquejo  de  manera  Imparcial, 
dejando  a  un  lado  todas  las  exageraclones  orgullosas  que  engendra  la  ignorante 
vanldad  y  un  patriotismo  falso,  asf  como  las  causas  de  depreciacI6n  que  los 
prejuicios  Imaginan  de  costumbre  y  que  la  ignorancla  y  la  envldla  abultan. 
Tal  es  su  presente :  el  terrltorio  de  la  Repdblica  encierra  los  g^rmenes  vivos  de 
un  porvenir  mejor. 

Existen  clertamente  elementos  de  rlqueza  explotables  y  que  poner  en  valor, 
para  realizar  la  importanda  de  los  Ingresos  de  partlculares  y  del  Estado  y  para 
que  el  pafs  disfrute  del  cr^ito  que  merece,  sin  ampulosas  exageraclones ;  pero 
tambl^n  sin  prevenciones  injustiflcadas.  La  fortuna  pdbllca  y  la  privada  puedan 
aumentarse  adn  de  una  manera  indeflnida  si  se  llevan  a  cabo  con  energfa  y 
decision  medidas  que  han  madurado  ya  en  el  vasto  campo  de  las  ideas;  si  se 
consigue  sacar  del  suelo  desde  el  punto  de  vista  agrfcola,  el  partldo  que  ofrecen 
poblaciones  d6ciles,  situacidn  excepcional,  tierras  muy  fecundas  y  productos 
excelentes  de  todas  las  zonas. 

Si,  ademds,  se  llegan  a  explotar  en  grande  escala  y  por  medlos  adecuados 
la  gran  rlqueza  forestal  y  minera  de  Honduras,  si  una  colonizacidn  numerosa 
puebla  y  transforma  en  campos  exhuberantes  de  produccl<3n  las  tierras  actuates 
desiertas  y  vfrgenes ;  si  los  capi tales  y  la  Intel igencia  se  unen  para  utillzar,  en 
fuerza  motriz  y  para  alimentar  la  irrigaci6n  de  las  tierras,  las  corrientes  de 
agua  que  existen;  si,  acelerando,  por  dltimo,  en  medio  de  la  abundancla,  el 
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aumento  de  la  poblaci<)n  y  de  bus  recarsos,  se  dan  znayores  facllldades  a  los 
medios  de  comunicacidn  x  d^  transporte  por  la  creacl6n  de  caminos  de  toda 
especle,  que  permitan  que  un  excedente  posible  y  hasta  seguro  de  produccl6n 
nacional  encuentre  el  medio  de  obtener  el  mejor  mercado,  sea  dentro  del  pais 
o  mfts  alld  de  sub  costas  y  fronteras. 

Que  Honduras  pueda  gozar  durante  largo  tiempo  del  beneflcio  Inestimable  de 
la  paz ;  que  las  seflales  m&s  ciertas  de  su  vitalidad  sean  el  trabajo,  la  instruc- 
ci6n  y  la  moralidad  y  llegar&  clertamente  a  alcanzar  la  importancia  que  con  bus 
grandes  recursos  puede  consegulr,  y  a  colocarse  al  nlvel  de  los  pueblos  m&s 
adelantados.    Medios  no  le  faltan  para  reallzar  tan  patri6tico  desideratum. 

CUADBOS    ESTADlSTICOS. 

Pohldcidn  de  Honduras  calculada  al  SI   de  Diciembre  de  1912. 


Tegucigalpa 

Qracias 

Olandio 

Cholnteca 

ElParalso 

Cop&n 

Santa  BArbara... 

Valle 

La  Pas 

Oootei>eque 

IntlbncA 

Comayagua 

CorWs 

Yopo 

AtlAntida 

CoWd 

Islas  de  la  Babla. 


Departaxnentos. 


AAo  de  1911: 

ICoTimiento  mlgratorio . 
Afio  de  1912: 

Movimieoto  migratorfo . 


PobladOn 
de  1911. 


83,247 
51,173 
44,152 
46,473 
42,866 
41,291 
40,028 
31,068 
29,519 
29,058 
27,642 
27,060 
23,954 
19,254 
11,543 
11,328 
5,000 


Credmien 
to  vegfr* 
tatiyo. 


564,651' 
1,366 


566,017 


1,808 
856 
966 
870 
881 
875 

1,069 
621 
745 
804 
717 
746 
458 
317 
95 
214 
108 


12,155 


12,155 


Poblacidn 
de  1912. 


85,055 
52,029 
45,118 
47,343 
43,747 
42,166 
41,097 
31,604 
30,264 
29,857 
28,359 
27,806 
24,412 
19,571 
11,688 
11,542 
5,108 


576,806 

1,366 

810 


578^482 


Inttrucddn  de  los  habitantes  de  la  RepHblica  de  Honduras,  1910, 


BSST7MKN. 


N4- 
mero. 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 


Departamentos. 


Tegadgalpa 

SlParaiso ; 

Choluteoa 

Valle 

La  Paz 

Comayagua 

Copto 

Santa  Barbara 

Intibuca 

Oradas 

Oootepeque 

Cort^ 

Yoro 

Olanoho 

ColtfQ 

AtWntida 

Islas  de  la  BaliJa 

Total  generaL 


AUia- 
betas. 


23,995 
9,901 

10,915 
6,217 
5,288 
6,736 
6.828 
8,018 
4,900 

16,344 
5,050 
8,685 
4,358 
8,686 
2,610 
3,790 
2,823 


135,153 


Anal- 
fabetas. 


59,607 
32,408 
35,272 
24,407 
23,705 
20,813 
33,857 
31,133 
22,461 
33,780 
23,199 
14,880 
14,629 
34,798 
8,590 
7,888 
2,187 


423,704 


Total. 


83,692 
42,300 
46,157 
30,624 
28,993 
27,540 
40,685 
39,151 
27,370 
50,124 
28,240 
23,565 
18,987 
43,484 
11,200 
11,678 
5,010 


558,857 


610       PBOOEE0ING8  SECOND  PAK  AMEBIC  AN  SCIENTIFIC  C0NOBE8B. 
Raza  de(  lo9  hahitanies  de  la  RepHbUca  de  Hcvidwra9  eA  el  nKo  de  jyilO. 

BBSUMEN. 


DepartamentOB. 


Tegucigalpa 

ElTaraiso 

Choluteca 

VaUa. 

La  Paz 

Gomayagoa 

Cop&n 

Santa  Barbara.. 

Intibac& 

Oraclas 

Ocotepeque 

Cort«s 

Yoro 

Olanoho 

CoWn 

AtlAntida 

Islas  de  la  Bahia. 


La- 

din(». 


67,647 
22,420 
35,665 
21,444 
13,958 
13,050 
28,612 
25,439 
15,166 
34,626 
16,557 
15,001 
12,077 
27,385 
4,328 
6,035 
1,343 


Total 341,653 


Indies. 


16,795 

3,965 

3,887 

6,959 

8,149 

9,232 

3,064 

6,312 

11,059 

13,215 

2,197 

748 

225 

5,353 

836 

137 

856 


90,469 


Blan- 

008. 


1,721 

3,027 

1,880 

912 

800 

1,901 

2,750 

7,130 

838 

100 

818 

847 

2,589 

620 

1,487 

1,574 

68 


Negros. 


405 

810 

790 

62 

1,010 

400 

312 

83 

41 

3,680 

833 

1,195 

1,000 

3,556 

3,087 

788 

3,126 


27,980     19,176 


Amar- 

iU08. 


117 

2,776 

919 


538 

330 

697 

54 

51 

40 

138 

204 

353 

410 

31 

769 


7,416 


latos. 


409 

150 

107 

463 

3,538 

188 

413 

1,037 

24 

5,631 

1,725 

2,753 


1,201 

18 

315 

317 


18,274 


Me»- 

Umb. 


6,508 
0,561 
4,430 

784 

1,000 

3,018 

4,848 

98 

191 
2,832 
5,991 
2,817 
1,844 
6,059 
1.438 
3,060 

300 


53,880 


Total. 


83,603 
42,309 
46,187 
30,634 
»,998 
37^649 
40,685 
30,151 
27,370 
50,134 
28ya» 
23,565 
18,987 
43,484 
11,200 
11,678 
6,010 


558,857 


Nacimientos  habidos  en  la  Repuhlica  de  Honduras  durante  el  aHo  de  1912, 


DepartamentOB. 


Tegooigalpa 

Ondas 

Cholnteca 

Olancho 

ElParaiso 

Copin 

Sta.  Barbara 

Valle 

La  Pax 

Oootepeqne 

IntibncA 

Conayagua 

Cortes 

Yoro 

AtUntlda 

Coldn 

lalasdelaBahla. 

Total 


Ladlnos. 


Legltimoe. 


670 

348 

381 

391 

354 

346 

481 

189 

63 

313 

194 

286 

148 

139 

57 

31 

44 


4,134 


509 

286 

279 

398 

199 

306 

387 

174 

67 

284 

171 

315 

115 

108 

43 

36 

36 


3,502 


Naturales. 


H. 


906 

194 
440 
380 
406 
444 
375 
322 
53 
240 
129 
265 
428 
194 
235 
90 
15 


5,122 


770 
177 
420 
336 
372 
409 
360 
310 
47 
253 
131 
269 
407 
183 
218 
06 
11 


4,778 


Indios. 


Legitlmoe. 


H. 


71 

179 

8 

60 

67 

13 

19 

10 

252 

58 

176 

18 

2 

2 

2 

19 

30 


976 


52 

153 

12 

34 

47 

14 

21 

5 

222 

38 

140 

15 

1 

1 

1 

18 

34 


806 


Naturales. 


H. 


106 

152 
11 
46 

164 
77 
47 
40 

306 
09 

219 
47 
11 
15 
5 
86 
11 


1,312 


08 

134 
10 
67 

149 
60 
46 
32 

188 
62 

237 

51 

17 

7 


96 
9 


1,265 


TotaL 


H. 


11,544 


1,653 

1,430 

873 

750 

740 

727 

867 

835 

891 

767 

880 

789 

022 

833 

661 

531 

573 

524 

686 

673 

718 

671 

616 

550 

680 

540 

350 

290 

299 

261 

236 

336 

100 

80 

10,441 


Sintesia  comparativa  de  lo»  nacimientos  habidos  en  la  repiiblica. 


1912 

1911 

LegJ- 
times. 

Natu- 
rales. 

Total. 

Legl- 
times. 

Natu- 
rales. 

Total. 

Ladinos 

7,726 
1,782 

9,900 
2,577 

17,626 
4,359 

7,718  '       9,776 
1,768  '        2.568 

17,494 
4,331 

Indios 

Total 

9,508 

12,477 

21,985 

9,481 

12,344 

21,825 

Hombres. 

ICuJeres. 

Total. 

Hombres. 

ICuJerm 

Total. 

Ladinos 

9,526 
2,288 

8,370 
2  071 

17,626 
A  9j;q 

9,129 
2,200 

8.965 
2,122 

17,494 
4,331 

Indios 

Total 

11,814 

10,441 

31,965 

11,338 

10,487 

81,829 
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Natalidad  ab^oluta  y  relativa  en  la  Republica  de  Hondurat. 


Departemeiitos. 


Tegadfalpft 

GrMias 

CliohiteoB 

Olaneho 

ElParabo 

CopAn 

8antsB4rbara.. 

Vail* 

litPfti 

Ocotepeqae 

IntiboflA 

OomaymgiM 

CorUi. 

Yoro 

AtUatidA 

Colte 

UMdalftBalila 

TMal 


dfras  alwohitas. 


1011 


a;  927 

1,987 
1,228 
1,610 
1,681 
1,786 
1,096 
1,085 
1,387 
1,331 
1,348 
1,113 
060 
667 


425 
170 


21,825 


1912 


8,062 

1,623 

1,461 

1,703 

1,658 

1,668 

1,745 

1,062 

1,007 

1,323 

1,397 

1,166 

1,129 

640 

560 

462 

180 


21,965 


ClfkBS  relatlvu 
(por  ciento). 


1911 


85.55 


1912 


35.16 

86.28 

38.78 

81.18 

26.46 

8a  85 

86.46 

87.72 

39.21 

87.89 

43.25 

88.56 

42.42 

42.46 

82.97 

84.14 

46.99 

aaio 

45.81 

44.81 

4&50 

4a  20 

41.13 

41.08 

4a  08 

4a  24 

88.80 

88.16 

43.70 

4&86 

87.51 

40.03 

34.75 

35.48 

8a  00 


NatMdad  comparada. 


PBbM. 

Aflos. 

For 
dtfito. 

FtfMt. 

Aflos. 

Por 
eioiito. 

Kamgnli^.  . 

1010 
1909 
1918 
1910 
1006 
1910 
1909 
1900 

80.8 
8&7 
8&0 
8&0 
8&0 
85.0 
88.0 
8L0 

RffpHftft ^  T  ..........   r 

1910 
1910 
1010 
1010 
1010 
1909 
1900 
1010 

88.1 

Serria 

2a6 

HoBdoras 

NoruMa 

sal 

<*I1».... 

Oran  'Bretafta 

3ao 

Argentina .,.,.,.  . 

Pinamarca 

27.0 

Hiaurrta 

Suisa 

3a6 

TTrqgiia J 

B41gloa 

3ai 

Impwrlo  Mtimtak 

Fnineia 

19.7 

PaUecidos  en  la  Bepiblica  durante  el  afio  de  1912, 


EstadodvU. 

Easa. 

DepartaiiMiitos. 

Soltsns. 

Casados. 

Viodos. 

LadiDos. 

Indloa. 

Total. 

t 

H. 

IC 

H. 

IC 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

IC 

H. 

M. 

Tefoolgalpa. 

560 

349 
386 

811 
807 
843 
285 
185 
122 
196 
234 
163 
800 
148 
247 
115 
28 

488 
266 

228 

2a 

299 
299 

282 
168 
189 
180 
261 
138 
261 
118 
170 
101 
14 

118 
68 
40 
61 
58 
58 
56 
84 
88 
46 
63 
88 
87 
24 
22 
7 
4 

65 
88 
36 
50 
46 
40 
42 
25 
20 
81 
55 
84 
82 
11 
9 
12 
17 

36 

45 

19 

80 

28 

23 

26 

17 

6 

20 

29 

17 

14 

12 

6 

2 

2 

66 

61 
29 
41 
89 
31 
36 
27 
18 
87 
88 
80 
27 
24 
11 

612 
105 
296 
351 
307 
305 
330 
313 
32 
210 
148 
201 
346 
160 
271 
70 
12 

486 
228 
388 
296 
288 
354 
292 
200 
33 
228 
140 
101 
316 
144 
189 
72 
11 

03 

102 

5 

51 

86 

29 

27 

23 

134 

52 

178 

17 

5 

10 

4 

54 

22 

83 

183 

5 

36 

06 

16 

18 

20 

153 

34 

214 

'\ 

0 

1 
52 
27 

705 
357 
808 
402 
808 
424 
866 
236 
166 
262 
326 
218 
351 
179 
275 
124 
84 

560 

Oiieiaa  .'. 

410 

Cbohittca...... 

288 

Ohmobo 

884 

884 

Cop4n 

870 

8ta.  EATbara 

810 

Valla 

230 

La  Pas 

186 

OooUpeqos 

357 

Intlbae* 

854 

OomaTaena 

303 

cortSL^,..::::.:...::.. 

820 

Yoro 

158 

Atttniida 

100 

Col6n 

124 

Islas  da  la  Bahla 

88 

Total 

4,010 

8,550 

771 

617 

331 

533 

4,160 

3,748 

052 

961 

5,121 

4,709 
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FaUecidoa  en  la  RejfAbUca  durante  el  aiio  de  1912. 


Nadooalidad. 

Beil8i<fn. 

To 

■ 

Hoadttreftos. 

Bxtran- 
jeroa. 

OatdUoos. 

Otiat 

crean* 

elM. 

taL 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

706 
357 
803 
402 
803 
400 
364 
234 
166 
258 
326 
218 
831 
178 
261 
123 
8 

568 
408 
288 
884 
884 
863 
310 
220 
186 
254 
854 
202 
312 
153 
184 
124 
3 

706 
357 
303 
402 
388 
418 
366 
236 
166 
363 
826 
218 
346 
178 
268 
124 
7 

668 
410 
288 

334 

384 
368 
310 
220 
186 
267 
354 
202 
317 
158 
187 
124 
3 

706 
867 
803 
402 
883 
424 
866 
288 
166 
362 
826 
218 
851 
179 
275 
124 
34 

508 

OridM.  .* 

2 

410 

Cholutooa 

288 

OUmoho 

334 

BlParalso...: 

884 

Oyptfii 

24 
2 
2 

7 

m  9  m  9 
•  •  •  a 

6 

1 

870 

Santa  Birbaim 

310 

Valle 

230 

LaPai 

188 

OcoteDeaua 

4 

8 

267 

Intibaoft. 

.  .  -  « 

854 

CnrnavMnia 

202 

COTt(S!!T!:...::::  ;:::::::::::i:::! 

20 

8 

5 

3 

820 

Yoro 

163 

AtUntida 

14 

1 

25 

6 
'85* 

6 
'27' 

3 

•  «  «  » 

36 

180 

CoWn 

124 

Ti|lflf  ^f  lnTiAhfft.... 

38 

Total 

5,028 

4,648 

82 

61 

5,077 

4,667 

44 

42 

6,121 

4,  TOO 

Biniesis  de  la  mortalidad  haUda  en  el  aiio  de  1912, 


Daftin- 

OlOOM. 

CUraa  al)8oliitaa. 

#*lfMa    * 

_i^A^^^- 

DcipartamantoB. 

Majoras 
deSaftos. 

Uflooni 
da5afioa. 

uiiraa  xviMUTaa 
(por  dflDto). 

A. 

B. 

C. 

B. 

C. 

T«eTKrf«Upa..a........  X.  . 

1,274 
767 
581 
786 
777 
7B4 
676 
466 
862 
518 
680 
420 
671 
382 
466 
248 
72 

733 
448 
358 

437 
442 
444 
887 
804 
188 
264 
308 
258 
888 
216 
368 
146 
50 

641 
824 
288 
288 
835 
360 
288 
162 
156 
356 
811 
162 
288 
116 
202 
108 
22 

56.82 

57.76 
6a  68 
68lS8 
66.88 
65.82 
67.24 
66.67 
66.30 
6L87 
64.37 
6L43 
67.07 
85.00 
56.56 
68.47 
68.46 

43.08 

Qraoiaa x...... .......  x 

43.34 

Cboluteca 

38.42 

Olancho .....  .  x  . .  .  x .  x  ^  x . . .  ^      .    ^    

4a  62 

El  Parafso 

43.11 

Gop&n 

44.08 

Santa  BArbara 

42.76 

Valla 

33.33 

La  Pas 

83.80 

Oootapeque. 

48.13 

Intibuoi: 

46.73 

Comayagaa 

38.57 

cort4B^:::::::::::::;:::;::;::::;::;;:::;:;:;:;.: 

42.88 

Yoro 

85.00 

AtlAntMa 

43.44 

CoWn. 

4L53 

Tsiw  ^e  1%  Bahia 

8a  65 

'l^ital 

8,880 

6,688 

4,141 

67.87 

42.13 
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Uortalidad  absoluia  y  r^lativa. 

/ 

Cifias  absolntas. 

Clfras  ralatiyas 
(por  dento). 

1912 

1911 

1912 

1911 

TfmeJmhm , 

1,274 
767 
691 
736 
777 
794 
676 
456 
352 
519 
680 
420 
671 
332 
465 
248 
72 

1,524 
769 
572 
326 
933 
777 
734 
436 
632 
468 
991 
892 
564 
329 
322 
288 
68 

14.97 
14.74 
12.48 
16.31 
17.76 
18w83 
16.44 
14.88 
11.63 
17.88 
23.97 
8.63 
27.48 
16.96 
39.95 
21.48 
14.09 

18w81 

Gndas 

15.  OS 

Chohiteca.' 

12.31 

Ohmcho .......  X  .  ...      .  .  .  .  X  u  ... 

18.71 

El  FiEtrabo 

27.77 

Copto... 

18.22 

flantft  Bttbttra 

18.38 

Valle. 

14. 6S 

UiPm 

21.75 

Oootopoque 

16.11 

TntiHndT     . . 

35. 8& 

Com^yMma 

14. 4S 

Cort^ '..: 

28.45 

Yoro 

17.09 

A^i4nt<4ft 

27.87 

CoMn 

25.42 

Ti^Hhi  <1«  In  Bahf  ft 

12.01 

Total 

9,830 

10,620 

17.00 

18.75 

Mortalidad  comparada. 


No. 

OftlflU. 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Paises. 


Caifla 

ServJa 

Rumania. 
Hunflla.. 
Eipafia... 
Arfentiiia, 

Japon 

ItaIJa 

Franda... 


Afios. 


1910 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1910 


Por 
oiento. 


31.00 

29.30 

25.2 

23.5 

23.3 

22.2 

2L4 

19.6 

17.9 


No. 
ordaa. 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


Paises. 


Impario  Atoiii4n 

Honduras 

B6Igka 

Oran  Bretafia... 

Soeda 

Holanda 

Noniega 

Dinamarca 


Afios. 


1910 
1912 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 


Per 
dento. 


17.1 
17.  a 
1&» 
14.0* 
14. 0* 
13. 6> 
13.6 
12L» 


Ciuidro  de  las  enfermedades  conforme  a  la  olasifloacidn  intemacioruU,  191Z — 

Resumen. 

Enfermededas  generales 1, 226 

Ekifennedades  del  sistema  nervloso 175 

Enfermedades  del  aparato  circulatorio 101 

Enfermedades  del  aparato  respiratorlo 728 

Enfermedades  del  aparato  digestlvo 1, 062 

Enfermedades  del  aparato  g^nito-urinarlo  y  sus  anexos 44 

Estado  puerperal 181 

Enfermedades  de  la  piel  y  del  tejido  celular 207 

Primera  Infancia 226 

Ancianldad 97 

Desdrdenes  producldos  por  causas  externas 399 

Enfermedades  no  deflnidas  enteramente 5, 854 


Total 9,830 

Coeflcientei  de  la  nupcialidad  en  1912. 


Dcipartamontos. 


Intibuci 

Idas  de  la  Bahia 

Comayagoa 

OeoU^woB 

Santa  Barbara.. 

CopAn 

Olanctao 

Otadas 

La  Pat 


Coefl- 

cloites. 

12.48 

8.61 

6.18 

5.05 

4.45 

4.24 

4.12 

4.07 

8.86 

Departamentoa. 


Vi 

Yoro 

ElParaiso 

Cbolnteca 

AtUnUda 

Cort^ 

Coldn 

En  la  Repdblioa. 


CoeA- 
dentes. 


8.49 

8.1» 

8.16 

8.15- 

8.04 

8.00* 

2.29' 

1.65 

4.24 
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Nupcialidad  comparada. 


Aflos. 


1910 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1909 
1910 
1906 
1910 
1909 
1909 
1910 


Paises. 


OranBretafiA... 

Japte 

Servia 

Bumaula 

Bulgaria 

Rim 

Franda 

Imperlo  AtonUn 

B^Igica 

ItaJla 

Hungrfa 


For 

dento. 


14.3 
9.4 
9.4 
9.2 
9.1 
7.8 
7.9 
7.7 
7.7 
7.7 
8.6 


Aflos. 


1909 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1907 
1909 
1908 
1909 
1912 


Sulfa 

Espafia 

Nornega.... 
Dinamarca 

Suecfa 

Holanda... 
Portugal... 
Uruguay... 

Austria 

Chile 

Honduras.. 


Por 


7.5 
7.1 
6.a 
7.S 
CO 

7.a 

C3 
6.0 
7.6 
CO 
4.04 


Movimiento  migratario,  191B — lUsumen  comparatiro. 


Afloda 
1911. 

Afiode 
1913. 

Difa- 
randas. 

Entradas 

8,245 
6,140 

9,578 
9,368 

1,333 

SaUdas 

3,128 

Saldo 

2,105 

310 

1,705 

Cuadro  general  del  movimiento  maritimo  habido  en  la  RepHblica  en  1912. 

ENTRADAS. 


Ba&deras. 


YAPOBKS, 

Norittga 

Inglesa , 

Alemana 

flondniafia , 

AinailoaDa.  ........................ . 

Suina , 

Inglesa , 

Hondurafia 

Amarioana 

Nioaraguanae 

Espafiola 

MeHoiDa 

Ouatemalteca 

Suina 

Total 


Enteroa- 

OiODBS. 


499 

119 

33 

79 

64 


788 


1,472 

74 

31 

3 

3 
3 


3,447 


3,8» 


Tona- 
UJa. 


368,9801 

116,588 

69.9a 

68,044 

107,146 


Tripo- 
ladon. 


10,687 
3,933 
1,333 
1,771 
4,391 


699,616} 


30,725 

22,4051 

4,716 

1,165 

463 

30 

8 


69,801) 


32,066 


3,380 

717 

37 

340 


3,775 


3,688 

3,474 

456 

04 

31 

4 
7 


3,674 

3,010 

40 


U 

0 


7,640 


6,886 


759,117 


29,704 


9,678 


8ALIDA8. 


TAPOBKa. 

Noruaga 

Ingleta. 

Alamana 

Sondorefla 

Amarioana 

Suina 

YKLKBOa 

Ingleaa , 

Hondurefla 

Amenoana , 

Nlcaraguanse , 

Espaflola'. , 

Hejicana , 

Ouatamalteca , 

Suma 

Total 


493 

116 

22 

75 

65 


771 


868 

1,514 

71 

26 

3 

3 

2 


358,222) 

112,487 

60.948 

50,766 

107,167 


689,586) 


29,548 

22,685 

4,641 

960 

836 

21 

6 


3,470      57,937 


3,341  I  747,513) 


10.943 
3,813 
1.333 
1,684 
4,396 


22,160 


8,360 
3.433 

430 
70 
31 

4 
6 


7.340 


1,867 

575 

33 

197 

344 


8.916 


3,780 

3.S07 

73 

40 


7 
6 


6.368 


9.368 
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Exportacidn  de  productoa  por  los  puertos  y  departamentot  de  la  RcpUhlica 

durante  el  afio  econOmico  de  1912  a  1913. 


PRODUGTOS  ANDCALSS. 

Oueroflderes $359,840.18 

Guemosderee 200.00 

Colas  de  res 10.00 

Ganadoasnal 735.00 

Ganado  caballar  macho 2, 640. 00 

Ganadomular 6,860.00 

Ganado  vacuno  macho 497, 863.  50 

Pielea de  cabra 1,383.50 

Pielee  de  lagarto 777.40 

Pielea  deti^ 15.00 

Pielee  de  venado 54,647.75 

Plimias  de  garza 310. 00 

925, 282.  33 

PRODUGTOS  YEOETALES. 

Bananos 3,986,090.97 

B&lsamo 601.50 

Caf6 146,420.05 

Gaucho 85,856.16 

Cocos 451, 45a  98 

Corozos 500. 00 

Chicle 756.00 

Prijoles 20.00 

Liquidimbar 576.50 

Lonillas 106.50 

Madera  de  caoba 29,645.92 

Madera  de  cedro  espino 175. 00 

Madera  de  cedro  real 329. 17 

Madera  de  construccidn —  754. 00 

Madera  de  mora 4,526.00 

Madera  de  San  Juan 4, 690. 64 

Pldtano 1,565.00 

Semillas  de  zacate 1,000. 00 

Sombreros  de  junco 4, 018. 00 

Sombreros  de  palma 1, 132.  50 

Tabacoenrama 29,140.00 

Zarzaparrilla 46,210.67 

4, 795, 468.  56 


PRODtJCTOB  MINERALBS. 

Broza  mineral 15,524.57 

Oro  en  bruto 70, 065. 00 

Oro  y  plata  en  bruto 862, 949. 13 

Oro  y  plata  en  cianuro 1, 162, 561.  37 

Plata  en  bruto 32, 988. 00 

Plata  acufiada 69, 619.  50 

2, 213, 707.  57 


DIVERSOS. 

Equipajee 

Lioros  impresos 

Meroader&s  reembarcadas 


6, 250. 00 

50.00 

11, 662. 27 

17, 962.  27 


Total 7,952,420.73 

RESUMEN. 

Valores  por  pafses  de  des- 
tine: 

Alemania 424,  366.  78* 

Belice 108, 045. 14 

CoBtaRica 1,250.00' 

Colombia 400.  Oa 

Cuba 3,780.00 

Chile 50.0a 

Estados  Unidos 6, 913, 706. 0^ 

Franda 12,519.65 

Guatemala 266, 185.  OO 

Italia 329.10- 

Inglaterra 32, 450. 00 

Jamaica 900. 00 

M6jico 10,265.00 

Nicaragua 20,637.00 

Panami 1, 805.  OO 

Perd 28,990.00 

Salvador 126, 742. 00 

Suma 7, 952, 420.  73 

Valores  por  aduanas  de  ex- 
portaci6n: 

Amapala 2,495,662.53 

Puerto  Cort^ 2,616,829.56 

LaCeiba 1,882,406.52 

Trujillo 138, 285.  76 

Roatdn 417,125.36 

Comayagua 32,054.00 

CopAn 39,545.00 

Choluteca 56,725.00 

ElParalso 13,168.00 

Gracias 69,640.00 

IntibucA 43,195.00 

Ocotepeque 48, 190. 00 

Olancho 27, 824. 00 

Santa  B&rbara 23, 990. 00 

Tegucigalpa 31, 200. 00 

Valle 16,580.00 

Suma 7,952,420.73 
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Detalles  de  la-  exportacidn  y  valor  en  plata. 


Artfoalos. 


BrozamiQieral. 

Bananos 

B&lsamo 

CBf6 


Oaucho 

C0006 

OoroEos 

Cuemos  de  res 

Cuerosderes 

Colas  de  res 

Equipajos 

Frijoles 

Ganado  asnal 

Oanado  caballar 

Ganado  mular 

Ganado  vaciino  macho 

Lfbros  Impresos 

Liquldamoar 

LoiiiUa  (vegetal) 

Hadera  de  caoba 

Madera  de  cedro  espino. . . 

SCadera  de  oedro  real 

Madera  de  construooldn. . . 

Madera  de  mora. 

Madera  de  San  Juan 

Mercaderias  reezportadas. 

Oro  en  pasta 

Ore  y  piata  en  danuro. . . . 

Plata  en  bruto 

Plata  acufiada 

Pieles  de  cabra 

Pieles  de  lagarto 

Pieles  de  tigre 

Pieles  de  venado 

Platuios 

Plumas  de  garsa 

flemilla  de  cacate 

Sombreros  de  Junoo 

Sombreros  de  palma 

Tabaooenrama 

Zarsaparllla 


Total. 


Unl^-,d. 


libra... 
Radmo. 
Libra... 

do.., 

do.. 

Fnito... 
Libra... 
do.. 


do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Cabeia. 

do.. 

do. 

.....do.. 
Libra.. 
....do., 
.do.. 


Pie. 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Tonelada. 

Pie 

libra 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


Libra. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Fruto. 
libra. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

.....do. 


Oantidad. 


10, 2M 

246,582 

557 

4M,003 

(12,206 

722,953 

10,100 

1.024 

050,810 

125 

6,055 

200 

15 

20 

01 

10,017 

377 

2,785 

413 

327,230 

3,682 

10,044 

15^647 

404 

117,266 

31,288 

211 

121,740 

1,154 


2,744 

3,814 

28 

02,307 

86,000 

3 

2,009 

401 

1,056 

83,700 

125,078 


Valor  prin- 
eipal. 


tl5,52l.57 

3,988,00a07 

501.50 

146, 42a  06 

85,866116 

451,453.98 

500lOO 

200.00 

350, 84a  18 

laoo 
6,2saoo 

20.00 

735.00 

2, 64a  00 

6, 86a  00 

497,863.50 

50.00 

576,50 

106.60 

20.615.93 

175.00 

329.17 

754.00 

4, 52a  00 

4, 69a  64 

11,662.27 

70.065.00 

1,162, 561. 3r 

33,968.00 

60,619.50 

1,383.50 

777.40 

15l90 

54,647.76 

1,565.09 

3iaoo 

1,00a  09 

4,01a  00 

1,13ZS0 
29, 14a  00 
46,2ia6T 


7.053, 42a  73 


Re9umen  del  valor  de  la  importad&n  general  por  paUei  de  procedencia  y  puertoM 

de  reffistro. 


Valor  en  oro. 


Pafses  de  procedencia: 

Alemania 

Austria-Hungrfa 

B^lgica 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Oldiia 

Dinamarca 

'Espafia 

Estadoe  Unidos 

El  Salvador 

Francia 

•Oiiatemala 

Holanda 

Inglaterra  y  sua  colo- 

nias ._ 

Italia 

Jap6n 


558, 327. 24 

91.50 

12, 417. 72 

205.00 

1, 082. 47 

1, 634. 49 

1, 150. 00 

45, 857. 18 

3, 463, 662. 07 

3, 714. 80 

148, 280. 32 

60, 577. 65 

242.71 

751, 651. 64 
32, 842. 16 
11, 800. 42 


Paises  de  procedencia: 

M^jico 

Nicaragua 

Panami 

Portugal 


5, 639. 37 

33,282.00 

180.00 

40.00 


Suma 5,132,678.74 


Puertoa  de  registro: 

Amapala 1, 679, 040. 96 

Puerto  Cort68 1,839,374.66 

LaCeiba 1,418,86L83 

TrMJillo 81,558.39 

Roat&n 113,842.90 

Suma 5,132,678.74 
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THE  STANDARDIZATION  OF  CENSUS  AND  COMMERCIAL 
STATISTICS  IN  THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

By  S.  N.  D.  NORTH, 

AMsMant  Secretary  and  Statistician  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  lor  Inter- 

national  Peace, 

At  the  First  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  held  In  Santiago,  In  1908-9, 
the  present  writer  had  the  privilege  of  presenting  a  paper  on  the  topic  "Uni- 
formity and  cooperation  in  the  census  methods  of  the  Republics  of  the  American 
Continent" 

The  privilege  ngw  comes  to  renew  the  plea  then  made,  and  to  emphasize 
the  need  of  uniformity  and  cooperation  in  certain  other  fields  of  governmental 
administration,  largely  statistical,  which  are  very  vital  in  their  bearing  upon 
the  future  conmiercal  relations  of  the  American  Republics. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  the  Census  Office  I 
am  able  to  present  the  following  record  of  the  population  censuses  which  have 
been  taken  in  Central  and  South  American  countries : 

CENTRAL  AMEBICAN  BEPXJBLIC8. 

British  Honduras JL871,  1881,  1891,  1901. 

Coeta  Rica 1826, 1835, 1844, 1864, 1883, 1888, 1892, 1907, 1911.    Census 

of  Agriculture,  1906.    Census  of  Commerce,  1907. 

Guatemala 1880,  1893,  1900.    Population  evalute.    Industrial  census, 

1914. 

Honduras 1881,  1887,  1895,  1901,  1905,  1910. 

Nicaragua JNo  record  of  a  census.     Population  estimated  for  1883 

and  1888.  Census  of  Granada,  1906.  Commercial  cen- 
sus, 1910. 

Panama  (Republic). .1903.    Population  evalufe,  1911. 

Panama  Canal  Zone.1908,  1912. 

Salvador 1878  (population  estimated),  1892  (population  estimated), 

1901  (Levasseur),  1911  (population  probable). 

MISCELLANEOUS  CX>UNTBIS8. 

British  Guiana 1851,  1871  (Levasseur  et  Bodio),  1881  (Levasseur  et  Bo- 

dlo),  1891  (in  Conunerce  Library),  1901  (Levasseur  et 
Bodio),  1911. 

Cuba 1899,  1907;  1912  census  planned,  but  no  report. 

Dominican  Republlc-1879    (estimated),   1888    (estimated).     No   census   ever 

taken.    Census  ordered  in  1913.    No  further  report 

Grenada,  W.  I a891,  1901,  1911. 

Haiti 1887.    Ecclesiastical  census  in  1903.    No  regular  census 

ever  taken. 

Jamaica 1844,  1861,  1871,  1881,  1891,  1911. 

Mexico 1842.    Ck)nvocation8  expedlda  por  el  general  en  Jefe  del 

ejerdto  llbertador  Republicano,  en  ejerclcio  del  supremo 
poder  ejecutivo  1846.  1875,  1879,  1895.  1900,  1910 ;  not 
complete.    Mexico  City,  1890.    Monterey  City,  1900. 

Porto  Rico ^860,  1883.  1887  (with  Spain),  1900,  1910. 
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SOUTH  AMERICAN  BSPUBUCS. 

Argentine  Republic. -1869,  Primer  censo  de  la  Reptiblica  Argentina.  1896  (sec- 
ond census).  1912  (Territorios  Nadonales  only).  Cen- 
sus to  be  taken  in  1914.  Nothing  received  to  date. 
Special  censuses:  Educational  census,  1888;  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  census  of  the  national  territories, 
1905;  agricultural  and  pastoral  census,  1908;  educa- 
tional census,  1909;  industrial  census,  1909-10. 

Bolivia 1831,  1835,  1845,  1854,  1882,  1900.    Law  passed  authorizing 

census  of  1912.    Nothing  received  to  date. 

Brazil 1872  (first  regular  census),  1890,  1900.    Work  on  a  new 

census  begun  in  1910  and  date  tixe^  for  1911.  Work 
stopped  for  lack  of  appropriation. 

Chile 1835,  1843,  1854,  1865,  1875,  1885,  1895,  1907,  1910  (esti- 
mated). 

Colombia 1825,  1835,  1843,  1851,  1870,  1912. 

Ecuador None  ever  taken.    A  census  ordered  In  1903  was  not  taken. 

Census  of  Quito,  1906. 

Paraguay 1740,  Jesuit  count.    1873,  1887,  1899. 

Peru 1876,  1896.    Population  evalu^.    Special  census:  E^duca- 

tlonal  census,  1902. 

Uruguay 1852,  1860,  1900,  1908.    A  census  was  organized  in  1912, 

but  no  report.    Special  census:  Census  of  cattle,  1900. 

Venezuela 1873,  1881,  1891,  1904.  Population  evalu^e.  A  census  or- 
dered Dec.  31,  1910;  no  further  report. 

The  Republic  of  Argentina  has  taken  four  censuses,  in  the  years  1869,  1895, 
and  1905,  and  the  last  in  1912,  the  results  of  which  are  not  yet  available.  Thus 
this  great  Republic  has  dislocated  her  census  statistics,  by  departing  from 
the  decennial  interval,  after  two  precedents.  Argentina  possesses  a  fertile  area 
of  over  a  million  square  miles.  It  is  considerably  larger  than  the  combined 
area  of  all  the  European  nations  at  war  with  each  other,  Russia  alone  excepted. 
It  requires  imagination  to  measure  her  magnificent  future.  A  periodical  census 
is  the  only  method  by  which  an  inventory  of  progress  can  be  established  for 
the  guidance  of  her  statesmen  and  people  in  solving  the  social  and  industrial 
problems  which  confront  her. 

Brazil  took  a  census  in  1890,  another  in  1900,  and  we  can  not  doubt  that 
her  third  decennial  census  will  follow  in  1920.  Brazil  has  an  area  of  4,000,000 
square  miles — nearly  a  fourth  larger  than  that  of  the  continental  United 
States,  with  a  population  about  one-fourth  of  ours.  Her  resources  are  so 
immense  in  potential  value  that  it  is  destined  to  a  future  growth  in  population 
and  in  every  other  way  not  less  marvelous  than  that  of  the  United  States. 

Chile,  with  an  area  of  291,500  square  miles  and  a  XK)puIation  of  3,500,000, 
has  done  more  than  any  other  American  Republic,  except  the  United  States, 
to  preserve  a  statistical  barometer  of  her  people  and  their  progress.  She  has 
taken  seven  censuses  on  the  decennial  or  quinquennial  basis. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  so-called  A.  B.  C.  Republics  applies  in  varying 
degree  to  the  other  southern  nations. ' 

The  table  indicates  that  where  new  censuses  have  been  taken  since  the 
Santiago  Congress  the  great  advantages  which  inhere  in  regularity  of  enu- 
meration, either  at  5  or  10  year  intervals,  have  not  been  recognized.  These 
advantages  become  increasingly  important  as  nations  grow  older  and  the  popu- 
lation becomes  progressively  larger  and  more  varle«l  in  its  elements.  The 
regular  periodicity  of  the  United  States  census  is  one  of  Its  most  important 
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features.  It  furnishes  an  exact  measure  of  population  growth  in  connection 
with  grow^th  in  industry,  in  commerce,  and  In  all  the  modern  development  com- 
monly described  as  sociological.  It  has  been  secured  by  a  mandatory  provision 
of  our  Federal  Constitution.  In  the  centuries  to  come  It  will  preserve  for  oiur 
citizens  an  exact  photograph  of  our  material  growth  from  the  founding  of  the 
Government,  such  as  no  other  nation  can  ever  have.  But  It  is  possible  for 
every  American  Republic  to  obtain  a  similar  record  from  the  date  at  which  it 
ordains  that  decennial  censuses  shall  thereafter  be  taken. 

In  1909  the  Central  American  countries  organ issed  a  plan  for  a  joint  census 
of  these  Republics,  which  was  officially  communicated  to  the  United  States 
Government,  with  the  request  that  It  nominate  a  census  expert  competent  to 
act  as  the  director.  This  was  done  and  the  nominee  accepted.  Differences  and 
divisions  among  the  Republics  prevented  the  undertaking  at  that  time.  It  Is 
to  be  hoped  that  It  was  postponed,  and  not  abandoned. 

The  difficulties  facing  any  movement  to  secure  such  uniform  census  action 
among  the  Central  and  South  American  Republics  are  apparently  insurmount- 
able at  present;  but  they  can  be  overcome  whenever  an  agreement  can  be 
reached  by  national  commissions  from  all  the  countries,  meeting  in  conferences 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  The  Hague,  for  the  purpose  of  agreement  upon 
a  uniform  date,  and  upon  uniformity  in  the  half  dozen  leading  questions  of  a 
schedule.  Such  an  agreement  would  be  of  Inestimable  advantage  not  only  to 
them,  but  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  dream  of  an  international  census, 
such  as  is  here  In  mind,  persists  and  will  continue  to  persist,  among  the  statis- 
ticians of  all  the  nations,  however  Utopian  It  may  appear  to<iay. 

I  dwell  upon  these  things  because  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident,  as 
the  science  of  government  develops,  and  particularly  the  government  of  democ- 
racies under  the  representative  system,  that  statistics  are,  or  ought  to  be,  and 
eventually  must  be,  the  foundation  upon  which  it  rests,  both  In  legislation  and 
in  administration.  All  the  overshadowing  subjects  of  modern  legislation, 
whether  in  autocratic  or  democratic  countries,  depend  In  their  intelligent  han- 
dling and  ultimate  solution  upon  the  completeness  and  accuracy  with  which  the 
facts  have  been  statistically  determined.  We  have  no  other  safe  guide  by  which 
to  direct  the  concensus  of  public  opinion  and  to  measure  the  degree  and  in- 
tensity of  that  opinion — Its  waves  and  curves  of  advancement,  or  recession,  or 
culmination. 

Our  Federal  census  has  been  the  most  useful  undertaking  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  that  it  has  given  us  a  progressive  record  of  material  and  sociological 
development  covering  the  139  years  of  our  national  existence.  Central  and 
South  America  have  a  future  no  less  certain  and  remarkable  than  that  re- 
vealed in  our  own  history.  Their  Republics  are  upon  the  threshold  of  thilr 
national  existence.  The  world  wants  to  know  all  about  them,  and  they  need 
to  know  all  about  themselves. 

The  Unltetl  States  stands  ready  to  render  practical  and  effective  service  In 
making  possible  a  uniform  presentation  and  classification  of  census  results  in 
all  the  Republics  of  the  continent. 

The  census  is  only  one  of  many  fields  In  which  the  science  of  statistics  has 
become  both  the  measure  and  the  instrumentality  of  progress  in  national  life. 
In  a  very  definite  sense  statistics  are  the  basis  of  commerce.  Every  Invoice  of 
goods  passing  from  one  country  to  another  takes  its  place  In  the  tables  which 
measure  the  quantity,  the  value,  and  the  character  of  international  commerce, 
and  determine  the  degree  and  detail  of  its  constantly  shifting  nature. 

It  Is  of  primary  Importance  that  these  cuMmercial  data  shall  be  compiled 
upon  identical  lines  in  all  the  American  Republics,  so  that  they  all  shall  mean 
the  same  thing  and  all  be  comparable  with  each  other.    Everywhere  to-day  an 
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absence  of  uniformity  in  classification,  In  terminology,  and  in  units  of  measure- 
ment is  a  serious  handicap  in  the  growth  of  our  international  trade.  It  is 
a  handicap  to  which  little  attention  has  been  paid  in  the  schemes  and  plans 
80  abundant  for  the  promotion  of  this  trade;  and  yet  the  need  for  reform  is 
as  great  in  this  field  as  in  any  other  and  more  important  now  than  ever  before. 

Notwithstanding  the  demoralization  in  shipping  facilities,  there  has  been 
a  net  increase  in  our  imports  from  South  America  from  $217,734,629  in  1913 
to  $222,677,075  in  1914,  and  to  $261,489,963  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1915.  In  1900  they  were  valued  at  $93,666,76i.  They  have  nearly  trebled 
in  15  years.  They  are  destined  to  Increase  far  more  rapidly  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  The  trend  of  development  in  our  national  industries  makes  us 
dependent  upon  imports  of  raw  materials  and  certain  other  commodities 
which  we  can  obtain  to  best  advantage  from  our  southern  neighbors.  We  need 
the  wools  and  hides  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay ;  the  rubber  of  Bolivia ; 
Uie  coffee  of  Brazil  and  Venezuela;  the  cocoa  of  Ecuador;  the  tin  and  other 
metals  of  Bolivia;  the  nitrates  of  Chile;  the  cane  sugar  and  flaxseed  of  other 
countries;  the  fruits  of  Central  America.  To  whatever  degree  our  exx>orts 
to  the  south  may  increase,  it  will  be  long  before  they  equal  in  value  our 
imports  from  the  south. 

The  need  for  simplfying  and  unifying  the  statistics  of  this  great  commerce, 
still  in  its  infancy,  is  so  chiefly  a  work  of  intergovernmental  cooperation  as 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  private  individuals  or  private  organizations  of  busi- 
ness men.  It  requires  the  official  initiative  and  supervision  of  the  Governments 
themselves;  and  one  of  the  aims  of  this  Congress  should  be  to  bring  this  fact 
home  to  the  Governments  these  delegates  represent,  thus  reinforcing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  ("irst  Pan  American  Financial  Conference,  held  in  Wash- 
ington last  May. 

The  admirable  paper  of  Mr.  Halstead,  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  pre- 
sented to  this  Congress,  has  pointed  out  the  absurd,  archaic,  and  conflicting 
port  and  customs  regulations  which  impede  and  complicate  commerce  between 
the  American  Republics.  I  shall  briefly  refer  to  certain  other  related  anomalies, 
which  are  now  being  emphasized  by  the  European  war. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  times  which  are  deciding  the  future  destinies  not 
only  of  the  nations  of  Euroi)e,  but  in  large  measure  of  America  also.  Seven- 
teen months  of  war  have  compelled  a  reversal  of  the  trade  and  financial 
currents  of  the  world.  Europe  has  passed  from  a  gold  to  a  credit  basis,  and 
the  United  States  has  become  a  lending  instead  of  a  borrowing  nation. 
Always  hitherto  a  debtor  country,  we  have  suddenly  become  the  banker  for 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  balance  of  trade  against  us  has  been  converted 
into  a  balance  in  our  favor  which  exceeded  a  billion  dollars  in  the  year  just 
ending.  It  is  such  a  tremendous  reversal  of  previous  conditions  that  it  is 
impossible  to  grasp  its  full  significance. 

In  close  connection  has  come  a  demoralization  in  international  exchange 
without  precedent  in  history.  The  draft  on  London,  for  generations  the 
accepted  medium  of  international  payments,  has  become  of  strangely  uncertain 
value.  The  trade  balances  against  Great  Britain,  resulting  from  her  enormous 
purchases  in  the  world's  markets,  and  particularly  in  the  United  States,  have 
caused  the  London  bill  to  decline  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  pound  ster- 
ling, $4.8665,  to  as  low  as  $4.50  in  New  York,  and  at  last  accounts  it  had  only 
been  raised  to  about  $4.65  by  the  negotiation  of  a  public  loan  of  $500,000,000 
plus  hundreds  of  millions  of  private  credits  in  the  States.  The  French  franc, 
the  German  mark,  and  the  Russian  ruble  have  fallen  even  lower.  In  view 
of  the  incredible  debts  which  the  nations  at  war  are  piling  up  for  coming 
generations  to  pay  and  of  the  complete  diolocation  of  their  foreign  trade 
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it  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  pound  sterling  can  Immediately  be  stabilized 
for  exchange  purposes  upon  the  close  of  the  war.  In  the  meanwhile  New 
York  City  has  become  for  the  time  being  the  world  money  center. 

A  great  many  things  will  have  to  be  done  before  New  Yorii:  can  permanently 
establish  such  a  position.  Among  other  things  it  must  first  become  a  great 
world's  market  for  goods,  a  great  entrep/^t  of  world's  trade,  a  center  for  world's 
shipping,  and  we  must  educate  our  people  to  buy  foreign  securities. 

When  the  war  began  the  United  States  was  in  the  very  act  of  reorganizing 
its  national  banking  system.  Up  to  that  time  it  had  consisted  of  a  loosely 
connected  aggregation  of  individual  banks  and  lacked  cohesion  and  strength. 
Unfortunately,  the  new  system  was  not  in  working  order,  and  the  resources  of 
the  old  system  failed,  as  they  had  failed  upon  other  occasions  of  stress,  through 
inability  to  effectively  use  the  really  abundant  gold  stock  of  the  country.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  inefficiency  in  the  banking  organization  the  dollar  for  a  time  was  de- 
preciated in  the  exchanges;  but  this  situation  was  soon  corrected  by  the  in- 
herent strength  of  the  country's  position  as  a  great  producer  of  staples  wanted 
in  international  trade.  Since  then  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has  been  fully 
established  with  resources  which,  backed  by  the  productive  powers  of  the 
country,  are  believed  to  be  ample  to  maintain  gold  payments  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  gains  of  capital  which  the  United  States  is  now  making,  In  connection 
with  the  strength  of  its  position  as  a  great  producer  of  food  and  raw  materials, 
and  with  the  enormous  capacity  of  its  highly  developed  industrial  organization, 
and  its  abundant  supply  of  liquid  wealth.  Justify  the  prevalent  belief  that  it 
will  henceforth  play  a  much  larger  part  In  the  world's  commerce  and  In 
financing  the  development  of  other  countries. 

The  commercial  and  financial  future  of  both  North  and  South  America  are 
vitally  affected  by  these  conditions.  The  establishment  of  North  American 
branch  banks  in  South  American  financial  centers  makes  it  possible  for  the 
business  men  of  both  North  and  South  America  to  grasp  hands  in  the  promo- 
tion of  mutual  Interests,  in  accordance  with  what  has  seemed  to  be  the  fore- 
ordained destiny  of  a  continent  so  widely  separated  from  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  and  so  recently  made  one  by  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
industrial  development  of  the  Southern  Republics  has  depended  heretofore  upon 
European  capital,  as  was  also  the  case  with  the  United  States  until  recently. 
The  United  States  is  now  in  a  position  to  act  as  banker  for  all  the  Americas 
and  large  plans  are  now  being  made  for  the  performance  of  this  new  duty.  The 
situation  calls  for  many  radical  changes  in  the  methods  and  machinery  of  trade. 

For  the  purposes  of  international  exchange  the  dollar  has  one  certain  and 
peculiar  advantage  over  the  pound  sterling — a  purely  arbitrary  and  wholly 
awkward  monetary  unit.  The  American  dollar  \a  as  perfect  an  adaptation  of 
the  decimal  system,  in  its  subdivisions  and  multiples,  as  it  is  XK)ssible  to  frame. 
It  is  an  ideal  monetary  unit  for  the  world.  Its  substitution  for  the  pound 
sterling  would  greatly  facilitate  commercial  exchanges  between  North  and 
South  America. 

The  Bolivian  delegation  to  the  financial  congress  reported  that  with  the 
growing  demand  for  American  dollars  to  make  settlement  of  trade  balances, 
there  is  every  reason  why  they  should  be  made  legal  tender  for  all  purposes. 
The  Paraguay  delegation  reported  that  it  believed  that  "the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  money  standard  for  all  the  American  Republics  would  result  in  stabil- 
izing the  currency  of  the  different  countries  and  facilitating  international  bank- 
ing and  commercial  transactions."  The  Uruguay  delegation  passed  a  resolution 
urging  the  adoption  by  the  American  Republics  of  an  International  monetary 
unit    The  American  dollar  has  been  made  by  circumstances  the  obvious  unit 
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The  Ecuador  delegation  formally  recommended  a  Pan  American  monetary 
union.  If  there  can  be  a  Latin  monetary  union  and  a  Scandinavian  monetary 
union,  why  should  there  not  be  a  Pan  American  monetary  union? 

The  probable  acceptance  of  the  dollar  credit  as  the  basis  of  Pan  American 
international  exchange  suggests  the  desirability  of  a  concerted  movement  for 
the  unification  of  the  monetary  systems  of  North,  Central,  and  South  America. 
The  quarterly  statement  ot  the  United  States  Treasury  of  the  value  of  foreign 
coins  in  our  United  States  money  brings  regularly  to  public  attention  the  in- 
consistencies and  discrepancies  of  the  existing  monetary  systems  of  Latin 
America. 
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1  Currency:  Depreciated  paper,  convertible  at  44  per  cent  of  ftee  value, 
s  12^  bolivianos  equal  1  pound  sterling. 

*  Currency:  Government  paper;  ezcbimge  rate  about  25  cents  to  tbe  milrals. 

*  Currency:  Inconvertible  paper;  exchange  rate  about  40  pesos  (equals)  $1. 
i  Currency:  Bank  notes. 

*  Currency:  Convertible  into  silver  on  demand. 

'  Currency:  Inconvertible  paper;  exchange  rate,  approximately  SO.  14. 

*  Currency:  Inconvertible  paper;  exchange  rate,  approximately  $106  paper  to  $1  cold. 

*  No  national  currency;  United  States  notes  and  coin  circulate;  also  French  gold  and  bank  notes,  and 
Spanish  gold,  silver,  ana  copper. 

10  Currency:  Inconvertible  paper;  exchange  rate,  approximately  S0.16. 
u  Mexican  exdiange  rate  violently  fluctuating;  approximately  $0.15. 
u  Now  has  national  coinage  system, 
u  Currency:  Depreciated  paper;  exchange  rate  1,550  per  cent. 

An  effort  toward  the  unification  of  all  American  monetary  standards  is  de* 
sirable,  not  only  to  facilitate  their  commerce  with  the  world,  but  among  them- 
selves. The  report  of  the  Salvador  delegates  tcr  the  financial  conference  of  last 
May  declares : 

In  the  majority  of  the  Latin  American  nations  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  that  must  be  solved  if  their  economic  conditions  are  to  be  improved 
is  that  of  currency.  The  diversity  of  intrinsic  and  face  values,  as  well  as  the 
multiplicity  of  systems,  makes  commercial  transactions,  even  between  neigh- 
boring countries,  almost  impossible,  except  by  taking  as  a  standard  the  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States  or  that  of  one  of  the  great  Ehiropean  nations. 
♦  *  *  We  believe  that  the  adoption  of  a  single  monetary  system,  established 
on  the  uniform  basis  of  a  single  gold  stamiard  coin,  is  one  of  the  greatest  steps 
for  the  drawing  together  of  the  21  American  Republics. 

While  most  of  the  southern  monetary  systems  are  built  up  on  the  decimal 
plan,  at  least  in  their  subsidiary  coinage  and  paper  money,  they  bear  little 
relationship  to  each  other.    There  are  as  many  as  seven  pesos,  only  two  of  which 
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ure  quoted  In  the  quarterly  statements  of  our  Treasury  Department  as  of 
Identical  value  In  their  United  States  money  equivalent.  Three  of  them  are 
adjusted  to  the  British  pound  sterling  and  two  to  the  Portuguese  standard.  A 
comparison  of  the  different  values  makes  it  plain  that  a  very  slight  increase 
of  value  in  some  and  a  slight  decrease  in  others  would  standardize  the  whole 
series,  not  only  of  i)esos,  but  milreis,  sucres,  gourdes,  and  balboas,  except  as 
they  might  be  affected  at  times  by  fluctuations  in  the  exchange' value  of  one 
or  another  of  them. 

Within  the  last  two  years  Nicaragua  has  reorganized  her  monetary  system  In 
line  with  the  suggestions  of  this  paper,  making  her  monetary  unit,  the  cordoba, 
(he  equivalent  of  our  gold  dollar,  and  the  (Government  is  seeking  to  maintain 
It  on  the  gold  basis. 

During  the  year  1915  the  Republic  of  Cuba  has  begun  its  new  coinage  system. 
Its  standard  is  a  gold  unit,  which  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  our  own  gold 
<1oIlar. 

What  other  Latin  American  nations  have  done  all  can  do.  As  long  ago  as 
J  858  the  Government  of  Canada  adopted  the  decimal  monetary  system,  with 
the  United  States  gold  dollar  as  the  unit  of  value.  Since  1905  all  the  coinage 
of  Mexico  has  been  on  the  decimal  basis,  with  the  United  States  dollar  as  its 
unit  of  value.  Thus  every  country  of  the  North  American  Continent  now  has  a 
uniform  monetary  system  based  upon  the  United  States  unit.  This  monetary 
standardization  has  come  al>out  by  a  natural  evolution,  extending  over  a 
period  of  more  than  half  a  century.  Its  existence  creates  an  overwhelming 
reason  why  the  unification  of  the  Central  and  South  American  monetary  sys- 
tems should  be  attempted  on  the  same  basis. 

I  must  not  be  understood  as  discussing  the  difficult  and  delicate  subject  of 
the  establishment  of  the  gold  basis  in  those  Republics  where  it  does  not  now 
exist.  That  is  a  matter  which  each  country  must  determine  for  Itself  in  keeiH 
ing  with  its  own  peculiar  conditions  and  resources.  But  I  may  add  that  at 
the  Pan  American  Financial  Conference  the  fact  was  generally  recognized  that 
conditions  springing  out  of  the  BSuropean  war,  which  were  already  beginning 
to  affect  the  trade  of  South  America  in  May  last,  create  the  most  favorable 
opportunity  that  has  yet  arisen  for  the  standardlz&tion  of  the  South  and 
Central  American  currencies  on  the  gold  basis. 

The  suggestion  for  a  unification  of  monetary  standards  will  appeal  more 
strongly  to  the  business  men  of  South  America,  because  it  is  the  logical  com- 
plement of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  which  is  recognized 
In  every  Latin  American  Republic,  and  Is  the  sole  legal  standard  in  most  of 
them.* 

So  far  as  weights  and  measures  are  concerned,  the  United  States  must  hum- 
bly give  homage  to  her  southern  neighbors.  They  may  well  say  that  we  have 
no  business  to  complain  of  their  monetary  systems,  while  neglecting  to  reform 
our  prehistoric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  which  mean  nothing  to  them. 

^  The  metric  syBtem  of  weights  and  measnres  has  been  adopted  as  the  sole  legal 
standard  by  Argentina,  Brasll,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Peru,  Salvador,  and  Uruguay.  Its  use  is  legal  in  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Paraguay, 
and  Venezuela,  and  it  Is  the  sole  legal  system  of  Guatemala.  It  is  used  in  Panama, 
Haiti,  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Customs  duties  in  all  Latin  American  countries 
are  levied  by  metric  weights  and  measures,  with  the  exception  of  Haiti,  and  the  cus- 
toms tariff  of  Panama  is  partly  based  thereon.  Virtually  it  may  be  said  to  have  force 
in  Haitian  customs  collections  also,  as  the  tariif  pound  is  equivalent  to  600  graniR. 

Railway  distances  are  always  indicated  in  kilometers  throughout  the  Latin  American 
Republics. 

Commercial  statistics,  when  weights  and  measures  are  a  factor  In  their  return  by 
Latin  American  countries,  are  given  by  metric  system  in  all  except  HaitL 
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With  a  perfect  decimal  monetary  unit  we  cling  to  the  clumsy,  absurd  standards 
of  antiquity  in  all  the  business  transactions  In  which  money  and  exchange  have 
superceded  barter.  We  still  have  our  three  sets  of  weights,  our  two  different 
gallons,  and  our  many  dissimilar  bushels,  all  unrelated  to  each  other,  or  to  the 
units  of  length,  and  all  unrelated  to  the  corresponding  units  of  all  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  and  delays  which  result 
from  this  anachronism  In  international  trade.  They  are  as  obvious  as  they 
are  unnecessary.  They  are  simply  relics  of  the  barbaric  age  from  which  we 
Inherited  them. 

In  the  early  times  each  separate  locality  and  every  different  industry  had  its 
own  system  of  weights  and  measures,  which  crudely  served  local  needs  under 
primitive  conditions  when  barter  was  chiefly  neighborhood.  As  trade  grew 
beyond  locality,  as  it  extended  inland  and  across  seas  and  mountains,  this 
confusion  of  standards  and  nomenclature  became  intolo^ble.  Gradually  there 
came  a  group  of  scientists  who  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  Joint  devising  of  a 
system  which  should  serve  all  the  world  equally  well  by  the  substitution  of 
automatically  convertible  systems  and  symbols.  After  many  decades  of  re- 
search, of  agitation,  of  indefatigable  labor  the  metric  system  emerged  toward 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century — the  greatest  achievement  of  mathematical 
science  for  the  promotion  of  commerce.  The  absolute  simplicity  and  scientific 
perfection  of  the  metric  system  have  carried  it  with  marvelous  rapidity  around 
the  world.  It  Is  in  legalized  use  in  more  than  40  countries,  and  in  obligatory 
use  in  34.  Nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  its  universal  application  save  igno- 
rance, habit  and  a  narrow  conservatism  which  resembles  fetish  worship. 

There  is  a  suggestion  of  Anglo-Saxon  stubbornness  and  individualism  in  the 
refusal  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
modern  methods  of  metrology.  One  country  with  the  world's  greatest  com- 
merce, the  other  her  near  rival  in  that  commerce,  they  tolerate  this  handicap 
chiefly  through  the  power  of  inertia  and  the  iron  rule  of  tradition. 

But  marked  and  gratifying  progress  is  apparent  in  this  country.  In  180^ 
the  United  States  Ck>ngress  legalized  the  metric  system  for  all  purposes.  (Re- 
vised Statutes,  sec.  3569.)  All  the  States  have  been  supplied  by  the  Federal 
Government  with  copies  of  the  metric  standards.  Foreign  postage  rates  are 
fixed  in  metric  units.  (Revised  Statutes,  sec.  3880.)  Our  subsidiary  silver 
coinage  is  based  on  specific  metric  weights.  (Revised  Statutes,  sec.  3513.)  In 
1894  the  Congress  adopted  the  international  electrical  units  based  on  the  metric 
system  as  the  "  legal  units  of  electrical  measures  in  the  United  States.**  (Re- 
vised Statutes,  Sup.  Vol.  II,  ch.  131.)  By  proclamation  of  1899  the  metric 
system  was  made  obligatory  in  our  hew  Province  of  Rorto  Rico,  and  by  the 
act  of  1901  it  was  made  the  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  In  both  these  dependencies  it  is  the  standard;  in  the  Nation 
itself  it  still  has  to  force  its  way  by  slow  and  painful  steps.  Our  custom- 
houses  have  long  been  compelled  to  use  it,  and  our  schools  and  technical  insti- 
tutions are  teaching  and  practicing  it ;  many  of  our  great  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments have  long  used  it;  and  ultimately  it  will  make  its  way  into  general 
every-day  use  in  business  and  commercial  transactions. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  it  will  take  time.  Just  as  many  of  the  South  American 
Republics  have  not  yet  fully  overcome  the  inherited  use  of  the  old  Spanish 
standards,  both  in  money,  in  weights,  and  in  measures.  In  the  same  way  it 
will  take  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Ctovernments  of  the  Central  and 
South  American  Republics  to  accustom  their  people  to  a  change  in  monetary 
standards.  The  habit  of  using  certain  inherited  standards  of  money,  weights, 
and  measures  is  almost  as  persistent  as  that  of  language  itself,  with  all  its  local 
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dialects  and  corruptions.  But  the  failure  to  supply  government  standards  and 
to  enact  the  necessary  laws  has  much  to  do  with  it. 

Recalling  the  long  years  of  agitation  which  preceded  the  establishment  of  the 
metric  system  elsewhere,  why  should  either  South  America  or  North  America  be 
affrighted  over  the  difllculties  of  reforming  monetary  standards  on  the  one  hand, 
or  the  standards  of  weights  and  measures  on  the  other?  Let  it  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  standardization  is  the  greatest  discovery  of  modern  times  for  the 
material  benefit  of  mankind. 

In  the  face  of  every  discouragement  let  us  not  forget  that  the  American 
Republics  are  still  very  young.  All  of  them  are  well  on  in  the  second  century 
of  national  independence;  but  all  of  them  are  still  infants  in  comparison  with 
the  civilizations  of  Europe  and  the  East;  and  we  are  building  for  those  who 
are  to  follow  us  in  unnumbered  centuries  to  come.  We  are  so  absorbed  in  the 
.daily  struggles  and  incidents  of  life  that  we  are  prone  to  forget  the  future, 
except  in  its  immediate  bearing  upon  our  own  affairs. 

There  are  some  things  in  which  the  North  and  South  Americans  can  never 
be  alike.  Our  several  languages,  for  example,  are  determined  for  all  time. 
But  there  are  many  more  things  in  which  we  are  and  ought  to  be  alike,  and 
increasingly  alike.  Our  standards  of  business  honor  are  the  same;  our 
methods  in  business  transactions  ought  also  to  be  the  same.  We  can,  by 
systematic  effort,  learn  to  think  in  the  same  terms  of  money,  of  weights  and 
of  measures,  and  thus  more  closely  assimilate  our  methods  as  intercourse  and 
business  association  grow  closer.  The  more  alike  they  beconte,  the  more  they 
are  standardized  along  lines  that  make  for  simplicity,  for  accuracy,  ^and  for 
reform  in  any  existing  abuses,  the  better  for  both  of  us. 

The  tragedy  of  Europe  has  brought  financial  losses  and  business  disturbances 
as  well  as  sorrow  and  horror  to  the  Americas.  It  has  also  brought  opportunities 
and  duties.  It  has  brought  the  south  and  the  north  more  closely  together,  both 
in  commerce  and  in  sympathy.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Second  Pan  American 
Scientific  Congress,  fully  and  solemnly  and  sorrowfully  cognizant  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  world  upheaval,  will  plan  wisely  for  the  future  of  both  halves  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 


INVESTMENTS  OP  CAPITAL  IN  BRAZIL. 

By  H.  O.  DE  MARTINS  PINHEIRO, 
Con9ul  General  of  Brazil  in  New  York  City. 

The  above  heading  suggests  the  vostness  of  a  complete  study  of  the  subject. 
We  will,  however,  limit  ourselves  to  a  rapid  survey  of  its  principal  points, 
restricted  as  we  are  by  time  and  space.  We  must  recall  at  the  beginning  some 
facts  which,  in  spite  of  being  commonly  known,  should  be  kept  in  mind  since 
they  will  affect  the  following  reasoning : 

Brazil,  the  largest  of  the  Republics  of  the  continent,  has  a  population  of 
25,000,000  inhabitants,  which,  if  diffused  throughout  its  enormous  territory, 
^ould  result  in  an  average  density  of  eight  persons  per  square  mile.  Her 
extensive  coast  line  of  about  4,000  miles  on  the  Atlantic,  however,  greatly 
encourages  the  concentration  of  the  population  in  an  area  of  about  1,000.000 
square  miles  (less  than  one-third  of  the  total  territory),  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  expansion  logically  follows  the  directrix  E.  W.  from  the  seas  to  the  inte- 
rior. As  a  result  of  the  above  fact,  the  productive  part  of  Brazil  is  at  present 
limited  to  a  zone  which  follows  the  coast  line  and  which  is  relatively  narrow, 
the  maximum  width  not  exceeding  600  miles  and  rarely  attaining  the  same. 
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This  brief  geographical  r6sum6  of  that  country  is  suggestive  of  the  many  and 
great  opportunities  which,  in  the  near  future,  humanity  may  profit  from 
Brazil's  productive  capacity,  when  this  narrow  continental  strip  is  enlarged  to 
the  remote  boundaries  of  the  W. 

The  capital  Invested  for  financing  enterprises  in  Brazil  up  to  the  present  day 
has  been  employed  in  the  following  way : 

(a)  In  agriculture,  which,  on  account  of  being  the  foundation  of  BraziPs 
wealth,  has  absorbed  up  to  now  capital  amounting  to  about  $750,000,000,  60  per 
cent  of  which  is  used  in  the  production  of  coffee. 

(b)  In  manufactures,  which  up  to  the  present  day  has  consumed  more  than 
1150,000,000. 

(c)  In  means  of  communication — ^territorial,  maritime,  or  fluvial — about 
1470,000,000  has  been  employed. 

(dy  In  mining,  which  industry  has  been  little  exploited  in  a  few  districts  of 
the  States  of  I^Iinas  Geraes,  Bahia,  Santa  Catharina,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Snl. 

(6)  In  public  service,  where  more  than  $150,000,000  have  been  spent. 

This  total  of  11,500,000,000  invested  in  the  Brazilian  activities  is  formed  by— 

(a)  Capital  of  the  country  to  the  proportion  of  00  per  cent,  about 
11,000,000,000. 

{b)  Foreign  capital,  amounting  to  nearly  $500,000,000. 

National  capital  is  employed  mostly  in  agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  public 
services,  while  foreign  capital  is  more  frequently  invested  in  means  of  com- 
munication and  ^n  mining. 

The  questions  which  logically  follow  the  above  study  are :  Should  this  regime 
continue?    Are  these  really  the  best  fields  for  foreign  capital  in  Brazil? 

We  do  not  think  so.  The  present  opportunity  offered  by  Brazil  is  of  a 
different  nature,  broader  and  more  remunerative.  This  lies  in  the  utilization  of 
her  very  rich  soil,  and  the  best  way  of  utilizing  it  is  by  transforming  the  coun- 
try into  the  greatest  producer  of  beef  in  the  world. 

The  present  great  European  conflagration  has  increased  extensively  our 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  political  economy.  It  brought  abruptly  to  the  world's 
attention  a  scale  of  values  in  which  naturally  were  grouped  the  various  products 
consumed  by  the  world,  establishing  the  economic  hierarchy  of  each  other  in 
the  face  of  the  rigid  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Of  all  the  products  of  human 
industries  the  most  indispensable  are  those  relating  to  food,  and  among  these 
the  one  product  that  becomes  more  and  more  scarce,  increasing  progressively  In 
price,  is  witliout  doubt  meat.  Nevertheless,  with  the  exception  of  Argentina, 
every  year  shows  rapid  decreases  in  the  meat  production  of  the  leading  coun- 
tries engaged  in  this  industry,  as,  for  example,  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  enough  to  examine  the  figures  relative  to  the 
export  of  meats  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  exports  falling  from  127,701  tons  in 
1907  to  4,457  tons  In  1914;  in  Canada  the  decrease  was  from  1,309  tons  in  1906 
to  442  tons  in  1910,  almost  nothing  being  exported  in  the  following  years;  in 
Australia  it  remains  statiouai*y  at  an  annual  rate  of  25,000  tons;  the  same  is 
the  case  in  New  Zealand,  with  an  annual  average  exportation  of  20,000  tons. 
In  this  country  the  decline  can  be  Judged  by  the  following  table,  which  gives 
the  results  for  the  last  eight  years  of  exports : 

t  Due  to  lack  of  available  data  we  are  unable  to  estimate  the  amount  expended  in  tbe 
Installations  of  plants — at  the  present  producing  very  little — for  iron,  diamond^  gold, 
and  coal. 
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United  States. — ^Exports  of  meats  (cattle,  swine,  and  sheep) : 


Tons. 

1907 127, 701 

1908 91, 208 

1909 55, 746 

1910 S4, 886 


Tons. 


1911 22.  551 

1912 13, 710 

1913 10, 231 

1914 4, 457 


One  country  alone  is  filling  the  gap  caused  by  the  considerable  fall  in  the 
exports  of  the  United  States,  Australia,  Canada,  and  New  Zealand.  It  is  ^he 
Argentine  Republic,  whose  increasing  exports  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Meat  exportation  {cattle,  stDine,  and  sheep). 


Tons. 

1907 138, 222 

1908 180. 814 

1909 210, 657 

1910 253.  708 


Tons. 

1911 267, 715 

1912 280, 064 

1913 290, 176 

1914 344, 247 


An  increase  of  150  per  cent  in  seven  years,  or  21.5  per  cent  per  year. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  enormous  expansion  which  Argentina  has  given  to  this 
absolutely  necessary  industry,  taking  charge  of  supplying  meat  to  the  world, 
the  present  conditions  would  be  alarming  because  of  the  scarcity  of  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  human  race. 

Will  that  country  be  able  to  continue  to  increase  the  development  of  the  last 
eight  years?  It  is  not  plausible,  considering  the  almost  total  exploitation  of 
the  territorial  area  of  the  same,  and  also  the  increasing  extent  of  the  agri- 
cultural production  of  corn,  wheat,  and  fodder.  It  is  enough  to  mention  :the 
fact  that  in  1910  Argentina  raised  corn  on  10,000,000  acres,  and  this  number 
increases  yearly  from  8  to  9  per  cent  The  nation  exports  4,500,000  tons  of 
that  product — ^four  times  as  much  as  the  United  States — and  the  increase  in 
the  consumption  follows  in  the  same  proportion. 

In  contrast  to  the  above,  Brazil  has  almost  immeasurable  fields  for  the  cattle- 
raising  Industry,  covered  with  forage  exceptionally  rich  in  food  value,  of 
excellent  and  abounding  pastures,  good  water,  and  free  lands.  At  the  present 
moment  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  those  directing  the  destinies  of  that  country 
to  encourage  and  foster  to  the  maximum  all  initiatives  to  this  end.  Already 
there  exists  the  first  great  American  enterprise  (near  the  city  of  Sfto  Paulo) 
for  the  exportation  of  meat.  Here  is  the  best  opportunity  to  invest  considerable 
capital  in  the  most  legitimate  fountain  of  the  country's  wealth,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  which  industry  nothing  is  lacking  but  the  encouragement  of  the  initia- 
tive already  begun.  All  details  relative  to  the  manner  of  proceeding  along  these 
lines  will  be  gladly  furnished  by  this  consulate  general  or  by  the  department 
of  agriculture  of  Brazilian  States.  Any  capital  so  emi/.oycd  is  bound  to  have 
a  wonderful  return — ^more  so  than  in  any  other  sphere  of  activity. 


PERU'S  FINANCIAL  PROBLEM. 

By  OSGOOD  HARDY, 
Assistant  in  Latin  American  History  in  Yale  University, 

During  the  last  two  months  Peru  has  been  a  target  for  criticism  by  many 
of  our  newspapers  and  trade  Journals  because  of  its  new  mineral  export  tax. 
These  have  been  so  bitter  that  it  may  seem  worth  while  to  consider  some  of 
the  events  which  have  contributed  to  a  state  of  affairs  which  should  cause 
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the  passage  of  an  act  which  could  be  labeled  by  a  sober  mining  Journal  as 
"  killing  the  goose  which  laid  the  golden  egg." 

Two  years  ago,  with  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  sight,  and  with 
the  businesslil^e  administration  of  President  Billinghurst  still  in  control, 
Peru's  financial  prospects  were  consid^ed  fairly  bright  But  in  1914  things 
changed  for  the  worse,  and  for  the  past  two  years  Peru  has  been  struggling 
to  get  on  her  feet  again.  In  February  of  last  year  occurred  at  Lima  the  coup 
d'etat  which  terminated  the  Presidency  of  Sefior  Billinghurst  and  brought  in 
a  new  government,  which  was  practically  a  military  dictatorship,  under  the 
provisional  rule  of  Gen.  Benavides.  For  some  months  Congress  was  in  a 
state  of  turmoil  and  its  attempts  to  rule  the  country  were  rendered  abortive 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  various  parties  struggling  for  control. 

In  the  midst  of  this  came  the  European  war.  A  moratorium  was  declared 
at  once,  and  later  continued  to  June,  1915.  It  became  impossible  to  meet  the 
service  of  a  loan  made  to  the  Government  Just  previous  to  the  war,  and  its 
amortization  was  postponed  until  the  reestablishment  of  peace  in  Europe. 
The  presence  of  German  commerce  raiders  on  the  West  Coast  for  sev^al 
months  paralyzed  all  shipping  and  practically  eliminated  the  large  European 
markets  for  most  of  Peru's  raw  products.  In  an  attempt  to  remedy  the 
scarcity  of  circulating  medium  which  had  come  about  earlier  in  the  year,  paper 
money  had  been  introduced.  It  rapidly  depreciated,  and  this,  together  with 
the  continued  moratoria,  restricted  very  greatly  all  credit  operations.  Gold 
was  driven  out  of  circulation,  although  the  Peruvian  pound  circulated  in 
normal  times  on  a  par  with  the  pound  sterling.  In  November  something  like 
a  ministerial  crisis  occurred,  when  the  Finance  Minister  resigned.  A  conference 
of  leading  bankers  was  held,  a  premium  on  gold  was  established,  and  a  supreme 
decree  was  issued  on  the  third  of  the  month  prohibiting  the  changing  of  bank 
notes  for  gold,  and  placing  a  heavy  penalty  on  such  transactions. 

This  had  a  good  effect  and  toward  the  end  of  the  year  business,  which 
had  fallen  off  50  per  cent,  began  to  revive.  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
circumstances,  created  largely  as  a  result  of  the  war,  a  good  demand  sprang 
up  for  most  of  the  Peruvian  articles  of  export  at  relatively  high  and  satis- 
factory prices.  The  export  trade  in  most  lines  fortunately  did  not  d^iend 
on  the  closed  European  markets,  and  where  it  was  so  dependent  alternative 
markets  offered  themselves  because  of  the  very  cutting  off  of  European  ship- 
ments. Of  the  eight  principal  exports  of  Peru  cotton  alone  suffered  severely 
for  want  of  a  market.  Copper  goes  chiefly  to  the  United  States  from  Peru. 
It  continued  its  normal  course  and  by  the  beginning  of  1915  the  mines  were 
running  at  about  normal.  Sugar  usually  went  to  Liverpool,  but  now  that  the 
German  beet  sugar  shipments  to  Chile  were  shut  off  it  was  deflected  south- 
wards. 

At  the  beginning  of  1915  the  merchants  of  Peru  with  European  business 
connections  began  to  face  an  extraordinary  situation  as  regards  receiving  their 
usual  quantities  of  European  exi>orts,  both  of  manufactured  articles  and  food 
products.  Maijiy  of  them  had  thought  the  war  would  not  last  long  and  con- 
sequently made  no  special  effort  to  r^lenish  their  stocks  or  provide  for 
American  credit  until  toward  the  end  of  1914  when  the  situation  was  realized. 
They  found  they  would  have  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  and  largely  on  the  former  country  for  many  articles  and 
products  hitherto  supplied  from  continental  Europe.  Moreover,  the  great  risk 
attendant  upon  importing  direct  from  Europe  at  that  time,  together  with  the 
excessive  freight  rates  and  scarcity  of  ships,  had  the  effect  of  directing  thehr 
purchases  almost  entirely  to  the  United  States.    In  many  cases  this  has  had 
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Tery  good  resalts  and  some  of  the  Peruvian  importers  who  hitherto  had  con- 
fined their  purchases  almost  entirely  to  the  European  market  have  come  to 
realize  the  enormity  of  the  field  of  American  manufactures,  not  only  of  raw 
and  food  products,  but  of  the  finer  grades  of  manufactured  textiles,  and  a 
large  variety  of  articles  that  previously  were  imported  entirely  from  European 
countries.  On  the  other  hand  others  more  loyal  to  the  markets  of  the  mother 
countries  have  been  content  to  go  with  depleted  stocks,  preferring  to  wait  until 
the  end  of  the  war  shall  make  possible  the  resumption  of  the  European  rela- 
tions now  interrupted.  In  some  cases  this  Lb  due  to  a  feeling  that  the  sudden 
interest  of  the  American  exporter  in  South  American  trade  is  due  to  the  cur- 
tailing of  his  regular  markets  and  that  with  the  return  of  peace  he  will  give 
up  as  suddenly  his  newly  created  Latin  American  business  affliations.  In 
one  case  a  prominent  Italian  merchant  in  the  interior  of  Peru,  reputed  to  be 
worth  half  a  million  dollars  and  who  had  done  business  with  American  com- 
panies for  some  20  years,  became  so  enraged  at  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
on  him  for  cash  payments  during  the  financial  crisis  that  he  broke  off  all  his 
old  American  relations  and  swore  never  again  to  do  any  business  with  or 
handle  the  goods  of  an  American  firm. 

Although  business  continued  to  become  more  normal  in  the  closing  months 
of  1914  and  the  early  part  of  1915,  the  Government  continued  to  face  grave 
difficulties.  The  paper  money  which  had  been  put  forth  was  received  with 
great  reluctance  by  the  population.  The  bills  being  in  half  and  1  pound  de- 
nominations were  too  large  for  ordinary  purchases.  They  soon  began  to  depre- 
ciate in  value,  and  in  a  short  time  a  large  percentage  of  the  community  was 
hoarding  gold  and  silver  to  such  an  extent  that  merchants  were  known  to  re- 
fuse to  make  a  sale  involving  the  changing  of  a  half-pound  note  unless  the  pur- 
chase was  within  a  few  cents  of  that  amount  Although  the  monetary  system 
of  the  country  Is  based  on  a  gold  standard,  gold  coin  was  soon  rarely  seen  in 
circulation,  and  by  May  of  1915  could  be  purchased  only  at  a  premium,  the  rate 
being  from  18  per  cent  upward.  This  tendency  had  received  a  further  impetus 
from  the  action  of  the  Government  in  issuing  a  decree  during  the  latter  part 
of  1914  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  gold  coin  from  the  country  and  limiting 
the  amount  of  gold  which  departing  travelers  could  take  with  them. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  dq;>reciation  of  the  currency  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  year  the  Government  was  compelled  to  face  a  con- 
stantly increasing  reduction  in  customs  revenues.  Although  exports  had  only 
slightly  decreased  imports  had  done  so  very  materially,  with  the  result  that  at 
the  end  of  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  customs  receipts  at  Callao,  the  fore- 
most port  of  the  country,  had  diminished  to  the  amount  of  Lp.  804,000,  which 
is  only  60  per  cent  of  their  previous  figure. 

Accordingly  the  situation  which  had  to  be  met  by  the  new  Government  which 
went  into  office  in  August  of  1915  was  extremely  difficult  The  finances  of  the 
country  were  in  the  worst  shape  imaginable,  with  a  deficit  ftom  the  year  be- 
fore and  one  in  prospect  for  the  coming  year.  The  customs  revenues  were  de- 
creasing, the  currency  had  depreciated,  and  it  was  impossible  to  secure  any 
foreign  loans  excepting  at  very  high  rates  of  interest— -so  high,  in  fact,  as  to 
be  prohibitive.  Nothing  daunted,  the  Government  resolutely  took  the  mat- 
ter in  hand,  and  in  October  the  minister  of  finance  submitted  his  estimate  of 
the  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  Government  for  the  year  of  1916,  calculat- 
ing the  total  revenues  of  the  Republic  at  $p.  13,076,042  and  the  expenditures  at 
$p.  13,416,619,  showing  an  apparent  deficit  of  $p.  887,577.  The  reduction  hi  the 
appropriations  for  the  departments  of  war,  finance,  interior,  and  Justice  indi- 
cate that  the  president's  program  of  retrenchment  in  national  expenditures  is 
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being  put  into  effect,  there  being  a  decrease  in  the  appropriatioos  for  Uiese  de- 
I)artments  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year  of  |p.  1,066,810. 

At  the  time  the  estimate  was  announced  it  was  thought  that  the  apparent 
(U4k'it  for  1916  could  be  offset  by  three  new  forms  of  taxation — (1)  an  increase 
of  the  fees  of  Peruvian  consular  officers,  (2)  an  aditional  surtax  imposed  at 
the  customhouses  of  Gallao  and  Mollendo  on  all  importations  for  national 
consumption,  and  (3)  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  certain  articles  now  imported 
fi-ee  of  duty.  The  continued  decrease  in  import  duties  finally  convinced  the 
Government  that  still  further  steps  would  have  to  be  talien.  Accordingly^ 
on  November  14  a  mineral  export  tax,  including  also  petroleum  exports  as 
well  as  minerals,  was  promulgated.  This  imposes  a  sliding  scale  tax,  varying 
somewhat  with  the  price  of  the  material  exported  in  the  London  and  New 
York  markets,  and  is  so  heavy  that  It  Is  claimed  by  the  mining  corporations 
that  most  of  the  profits  will  be  eaten  up  by  the  tax,  while  the  oil  companies 
complain  that  their  profits  will  be  seriously  reduced.  It  was  bitterly  attacked 
during  its  passage  through  Ck>ngress;  but,  as  most  of  the  mines  and  oil  fields 
are  owned  by  foreign  luvestoi*s,  these  attacks  did  little  good.  E^ven  with  the 
£200,000  derived  from  this  tax,  and  the  economies  to  be  effected  in  adminis- 
trative expenditure,  the  remedies  are  stated  to  be  inadequate  to  the  situation, 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  expedient  beyond  export  taxes  will  be  called 
upon.  This  proposed  expedient  is  a  10  per  cent  Import  tax  on  all  machinery, 
tools,  and  materials  which  have  hitherto  enjoyed  free  importation. 

These  two  provisions  have  come  in  for  some  hard  criticisms,  both  in  Peru 
and  abroad.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  the  face  of  a  financial  situa- 
tion of  much  urgency  the  Executive  has  been  compelled  to  consider  and  indorse 
extreme  measures  to  revitalize  its  national  exchequer,  it  is  predicted  by  American 
newspapers  and  financial  Journals  that  in  placing  a  tax  upon  exports  the  Re- 
public is  entering  upon  a  dangerous  course,  whose  practical  effect  will  t^Qd  not 
only  to  retard  the  material  progress  of  the  country,  but  will  counteract  some 
of  the  commercial  progress  which  has  been  accomplished  of  late  years,  largely 
with  the  help  of  foreign  capital,  which  will  now  consequently  be  discouraged 
from  entering  Peru.  The  10  per  cent  import  tax  will  affect  almost  every 
industry  of  Importance  throughout  the  Republic,  and  will  remove,  so  it  is 
claimed,  at  one  sweep  all  the  advantages  which  Industrial  development  in 
Peru  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 

The  provision  that  the  mineral  export  tax  is  to  be  payable  by  exporters  in 
drafts  on  London  and  New  York  was  made,  so  say  its  exponents,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  a  greater  amount  of  foreign  drafts  Into  the  Peruvian 
exchange  market,  thus  forcing  down  the  price  of  exchange  and  strengthen- 
inpc  the  position  of  Peruvian  currency.  Exporters  will  draw  drafts  against 
shipments  and  this  will  bring  additional  money  into  the  market  in  the 
form  of  drafts.  Opponents  of  the  measure  claim,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
this  measure  is  like  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Every  draft  against 
a  shipment  or  drawn  in  any  form  whatever  Increases  the  demand  upon  the 
exchange  market,  and  every  Increased  demand  sends  exchange  higher.  In 
the  meantime  the  very  fact  that  the  Government  is  collecting  a  portion  of 
its  revenues  in  sterling  will,  it  is  feared,  have  a  bad  effect  on  Peruvian  cur- 
rency, for  if  the  exchange  situation  is  so  serious  that  the  Government  must 
resort  to  fuerza  mayor  to  secure  foreign  drafts,  depreciation  Is  said  to  be  the 
only  prospect  in  view  for  Peruvian  paper  currency. 

However,  the  critics  of  the  Government's  financial  policy  do  not  attempt  to 
point  out  in  what  other  ways  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  on  the  administra- 
tion are  to  be  raised.    Loans  on  any  effective  scale  appear  to  be  practically 
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impossible,  and  liand  to  mouth  borrowings  from  the  banks  do  not  alleviate  but 
rather  intensify  the  financial  difficulties.  In  fact  the  Government  deserves 
great  symimthy  in  its  dire  financial  extremities,  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  can 
not  proceed  very  far  without  treading  upon  sensitive  corns. 

Thus  it  seems  that  financially  Peru  is  at  present  in  a  rather  bad  way.  In- 
ternal dissensions,  together  with  the  European  war,  have  placed  her  in  a  diffi- 
cult financial  situation.  But  with  all  the  gloom,  a  number  of  bright  spols  can 
be  found.  In  the  first  place,  business  conditions  are  improving  rapidly,  and 
although  the  volume  of  trade  has  not  reached  normal,  the  improvement  Is  so 
great  as  to  make  the  normalization  nor  far  distant.  In  the  second  place,  the 
new  President,  who  has  already  proved  his  capabilities  in  a  previous  adminis- 
tration, has  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  entire  populace,  so  that  the  politi- 
cal disturbances  of  last  year  are  not  likely  to  occur  again.  In  the  third  place, 
the  new  Grovernment,  as  has  been  shown,  is  living  up  to  its  promises  in  the 
reduction  of  national  expenditures.  Fourth,  the  gravity  of  ilm  difficulties  is 
realized,  and  actions  are  being  governed  accordingly.  The  topic  of  greatest 
interest  in  Peru  to-day  is  the  financial  situation,  and  all  parties  and  factions 
are  combined  in  making  every  effort  to  bring  about  its  solution.  Best  of  all, 
this  effort  is  taking  the  form  of  careful,  well-planned  endeavor,  rather  than 
wild  ^nergency  measures.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  although  silver  soles 
are  so  scarce  as  to  really  hinder  trade,  an  attempt  to  provide  for  the  reissue  of. 
Lp.  500,000  of  £5  and  £10  notes  in  denominations  of  1  and  2  soles  was  a 
complete  failure,  owing  to  the  fear  that  the  paper  soles  might  drive  out  the 
sIlYer  coins. 

Throughout  the  debate  on  the  question  in  the  senate  the  galleries  were  crowded 
and  rarely  has  public  interest  been  so  aroused  as  it  has  in  this  case.  "A  burnt 
child  dreads  the  fire"  and  Peru's  experience  with  paper  money  in  the  past  has 
been  so  unfortunate  and  disastrous  that  no  mere  popular  demand  for  a  more 
convenient  currency  could  force  Peru's  financiers  into  taking  a  step  which 
would  not  be  for  the  future  welfare.  Finally,  when  we  consider  the  great  nat- 
ural resources  of  Peru,  we  realize  that,  severe  as  are  the  difficulties  now  be- 
setting her  financial  pathway,  it  Is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  they  will  be 
solved.  The  wealth  of  her  mineral  deposits,  her  undeveloped  water  power,  and 
her  vast  untouched  montafia  are  too  great  to  permit  of  the  nation's  becoming 
bankrupt  It  is  unfortunate  in  view  of  her  great  need  for  further  investment 
of  foreign  capital  that  she  was  forced  to  adopt  tax  measures  which  have  been 
▼tewed  with  such  hostility.  But,  however,  under  existing  world  financial  cir- 
cumstances, outside  capital  is  not  very  likely  to  come  forward,  and  as  pro- 
fessedly the  tax  is  of  a  temporary  character,  although  the  Government  has  re- 
jected definite  compromises  to  this  effect,  it  expresses  an  underlying  hope  that 
it  may  be  removed  in  more  propitious  times,  when  capital  is  liberated  from 
fears  and  restrictions  pertaining  to  the  universal  upheaval  now  in  progress. 
At  any  rate,  a  solvent  Government  is  essential  to  peaceful  and  constitutional 
rule,  and  the  aim  of  all  concerned  in  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  Republic 
should  be  to  restore  something  like  financial  stability  in  the  administration. 

Thus  we  see  *that  as  a  result  of  political  difficulties  Inside  the  country  itself, 
and  the  extraordinary  financial  conditions  existant  throughout  the  world  as  a 
result  of  the  great  war,  the  present  Government  of  Peru  is  facing  a  very  liard 
problem.  In  its  dire  necessity  it  has  had  to  resort  to  measures  which  are 
without  doubt  somewhat  severe  and  impose  heavy  burdens  on  the  industries 
affected.  But,  however,  these  promise  to  be  but  temporary,  and  once  the  Gov- 
ernment succeeds  in  getting  on  its  feet,  the  sound  financial  methods  which  are 
now  characterizing  its  exertions  will  surely  remove  any  cause  for  complaint 
against  the  Justness  of  the  tax  system.    Accordingly,  in  view  of  the  difficulties 
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which  the  present  P^HYian  GoTermnent  has  had  to  face,  and  the  intdiigent 
efforts  which  it  is  making  to  oyercome  them,  it  woald  seem  only  in  keeping  with 
the  true  spirit  of  Pan  Americanism  to  withhold  criticism  until  the  final  achieve- 
ments of  the  present  administration  can  be  seen. 

PROBLEMA  DEL  CAMBIO  INTERNACIONAL  Y  MEDIOS  MAS  ADE- 
CUADOS  PARA  ESTABLECER  UN  CAMBIO  DIRECTO  ENTRE  LOS 
PAfSES  DEL  CONTINENTE  AMERICANO. 

Por  el  BARON  DE  PRANZENSTEIN, 
Director  de  la  "RevUta  Ecoruimica  "  de  Honduras. 

Ya  en  los  tiltimos  afioe  del  pasado  siglo,  en  cuya  6poca  anunciaban  los  mer- 
cados  monetarios  mundiales  la  primera  fuerte  desvalorizad^n  de  plata,  por 
motlvos  hartos  conocidos,  Honduras  a  semejanza  de  otros  palses  monometalistas 
Plata,  yi6  llegar  a  condiciones  de  inferioridad  el  peso  hondureflo,  en  frente  de 
las  monedas  de  otros  pafses  de  sistema  monomet&lico  oro,  o  bimet&lico  de  base 
oro.  Per  este  motivo,  principalmente,  la  l^imera  Conferenda  Centroamericana 
que  se  celebr6  por  vez  primera  en  Tegucigalpa  en  1909,  en  seguida  de  la  Oon- 
ferencia  de  Washington,  suscribid  en  sus  deliberaciones,  la  convenci6n  de  que 
la  base  del  sistema  futuro  monetario  en  Centro  America  serfa  el  peso  oro  y  d 
de  plata  en  condiciones  de  paridad,  de  la  ley,  peso,  toleranda  de  peso,  tolerancla 
de  tftulo,  di^bnetro  y  talle  al  de  las  mismas  monedas  de  oro,  plata  y  nfquel 
de  los  Estados  Unldos  de  America,  dejando  a  las  futuras  conferencias  la 
fijacii^n  de  la  fecha  a  partir  de  la  cual  los  Gobiernos  deberfan  proceder  a  la 
conversi6n  del  sistema  monetario. 

Desgraciadamente  este  proyecto  qued6  como  otros  tantos  que  se  elaboraron 
en  las  sesiones  sucesivas,  en  estado  embrionario,  no  tanto  por  falta  de  voluntad, 
si  no,  m6s  bien  por  completa  ausencia  de  estudios  detenldos  que  requerfa  pre- 
Tiamente  un  proyecto  de  tal  transcendencia  y  pretensiones. 

Honduras,  mientras  tanto,  vino  asf  a  sufrir  todos  los  inconvenientes  que 
derivan  de  la  inestabilidad  del  valor  de  la  moneda,  que  varia  con  la  fluctuaci6n 
de  la  Plata  y  la  fiuctuaci6n  en  los  cambios,  siempre  en  contra  de  Honduras, 
por  supuesto. 

Es  verdad  que  por  los  cuidados  en  proveer  a  una  recta  admlnistracidn  en  la 
Repdblica,  despu^  por  los  del  gradual  desarrollo  econ6mico,  con  la  relativa 
importacii^n  de  capitales  extranjeros  en  empresas  ferrocarrileras  de  la  rlca  sona 
frutera  de  la  costa  norte  de  la  Reptibllca,  etc.,  como  tambidn  la  creencia  que 
la  baja  de  la  plata  fuese  un  mal  trausitorio,  no  se  hizo  sentir  mayormente  la 
necesldad  de  modificar  el  sistema  monetario.  Adem^,  esto  encuentra  aun  hoy 
en^rgicos  sostenedores  y  defensores  en  algunas  clases,  sobre  todo  entre  los 
agricul tores  y  los  explotadores  de  minas  de  plata. 

Los  primeros  sostienen  que  la  baja  de  plata  favorece  la  agricul tura  ya  que 
ven  aumentar  la  exportaci6n  del  ganado  y  de  productos  espedales  del  tr6pico 
(bananos,  zarzaparila,  caf^,  caoba)  que  por  su  precio  en  plata  encuentra  f&cil- 
mente  adquisldores  fuera  del  pais.  Los  segundos  temen  que^  con  la  modifl- 
cacii^n  del  sistema  monetario  Uegue  &  despreciarse  aun  m&a  el  metal  bianco  y 
por  consecuenda  que  se  perjudique  la  industria  minera. 

Mas  en  frente  a  todos  estos  argumentos  no  hay  tampoco  que  perder  de  vista 
que  muchas  de  las  desventajas  que  resaltan  del  bajo  precio  de  la  plata,  afectan 
Justamente  A  Honduras:  primera,  en  el  encaredmiento  general  de  todos  los 
artfculoe  de  consumo,  entre  los  cuales  estd  el  mafz  y  el  frijol,  prindpales  ali- 
mentos  de  las  dases  pobres  de  Honduras,  y  que  deben  ser,  A  Tecee,  importados 
de  los  Estados  Unldos,  haciendo  ilusoria  el  alza  de  los  sueldoe.    La  importaddn 
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de  las  m&quinas  necesarias  &  la  agrlcultura  e  Industria,  est&  obstacullzada  por 
el  mismo  alto  precio  porque  deben  ser  compradas  en  el  extranjero.  Y  no  hay 
tamiN>co  que  dejar  fuera  de  conslderaci6n  el  agravio  de  los  contrlbnyentes 
debldo  al  aomento  de  las  sumas  necesarias  para  pagar  las  adqulslciones  y 
seryidos  del  Estado  en  el  extranjero,  en  equlvalente  oro. 

Nuestro  principal  banco  emisor  nacional,  EH  Banco  de  Honduras  no  sutrl5 
por  la  baja  de  la  plata,  porque  est^  constltutldo  con  capital  nacional,  (en  plata). 
Mas  su  inferioridad  respecto  a  los  bancos  extranjeros  es  maniflesta,  a  causa  de 
las  fiuctuaciones  de  su  capital  que,  por  estar  esencialmente  constituido  con 
moneda  hondurefia,  sigue  la  suerte  representada  por  el  valor  comercial  del 
metal. 

No  se  debe  olvidar  tampoco  que  disminuyendo  notablemente  los  beneflcios 
sobre  los  capitales  invertidos  en  Honduras,  se  genera  una  corrlente  de  descon- 
fianza  contra  el  mercado  hondurefio,  al  retlrar  los  capitales  de  unas  inversiones, 
para  emplearlos  en  otras  m&s  provechosas. 

El  problema  del  cambio,  relacionado  con  medidas  como  la  que  signiflca  la 
preparacidn  del  patr6n  oro  y  la  desmonetizacii^n  de  la  plata  que  se  desea,  lleva 
en  sus  entrafias  otros  problemas  que  en  las  actuates  circunstancias  se  presentan 
de  80luci6n  dlf fell. 

Para  marchar  al  patrdn  oro  necesitarfase  prevlamente  dos  cosas:  un  em 
pr^tito  grande  y  la  desmonetizaci6n  de  plata,  cuyo  monto  actual  se  calcula  en 
8  millones  de  pesos. 

En  cuestii^n  de  empr^titos,  el  mercado,  no  los  proyectos,  es  quien  da  la  ley  y 
a  parte  de  la  precaria  situacli^n  actual  de  los  mercados  monetarios,  poco  pro- 
picios  para  un  fellz  ^xito,  no  se  podrfa  Uevar  a  cabo  ningihi  empr^tito  exterior, 
niientras  no  se  hagan  los  arreglos  necesarios  para  satlsfacer  la  deuda  externa 
del  pafs,  actualmente  en  suspenso. 

Adem&s,  tenemos  que  Uamar  la  atenci6n  sobre  los  peligros  que  enclerra  la 
desmonetizacii^n  de  plata  en  la  actual  ^poca.  No  estarfan  sdlo  en  el  perjulcio 
o  gasto  de  cerca  de  un  mill6n,  que  a  los  precios  actuales  suponga  gastos  no 
despreciables,  ya  se  vayan  sacando  de  las  rentas  anuales,  o  se  echaran  por  el 
proocdimiento  del  empr^ito  sobre  las  generadones  venlderas.  Cuando  el  pals 
ha  vi.'^to  cambios  de  125-140%,  sin  que  se  haya  desmonetizado  ni  una  moneda 
de  plata  no  parece  momento  muy  aproplado  para  Imponerle  hoy  este  sacrificio, 
que  la  pr^ctica  y  realidad  han  demonstrado  ser  innecesario. 

No  es  ahora  tampoco  buen  momento  para  ello  cuando,  cual  sucede  por  mo- 
tlvo  de  la  guerra,  el  metal  bianco  continua  con  tendencla  a  la  baJa.  Debldo  & 
las  dlficultades  que  ofrecieron  la  venta,  la  plata  alcanz6,  con  su  cotlzacidn  de 
48  y*  medio  c.  onza  casi  el  mAs  bajo  precio  desde  un  decenio.  Es  de  suponer 
que  despu^s  de  la  paz  europea,  la  plata  como  mercancfa  vaya  aumentando  de 
valor  en  el  mundo,  y,  asf,  cuanto  mds  se  retrase  la  desmonetizacl6n,  menos  se 
perderd  al  vender  esa  plata,  cambidndola  por  oro. 

Pero  aparte  de  todo  esto,  algo  c^rcunstanclal  no  puede  desconocerse  que 
la  plata  como  moneda  ha  prestado  a  Honduras  un  servicio  no  bien  apreciado 
en  los  dfas  diffciles  que  corren.  Ella  no  ha  servldo  de  barrera  para  c(\]e  el 
Banco  no  suspendlera  todo  pago,  llegando  al  curso  forzoso,  a  los  "  asignados,'* 
con  todos  sus  horrores  y  ruinas. 

Y  los  que  piden  a  todo  trance  reformas  de  carficter  monetarlo  para  resolver 
el  problema  del  cambio,  olvidan  que  el  cambio  obedece  d  la  balanza  mercantil, 
mejor  dlcho,  econ6mica  no  monetaria. 

Honduras  imi)orta  mucho  mds  que  1o  que  exporta  y  si  se  agrega  a  esto  los 
demds  pagos  que  el  la  debe  hacer  para  cubrir  en  el  exterior  los  servicios  diplo* 
mdticos,  las  becas.  etc..  sin  olvidar  que  el  46%  del  valor  de  la  exportaci6n 
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estd  constituido  por  la  plata,  es  declz,  por  uq  producto  comercial  que  sigue  las 
fiuctnaciones  suyas  naturales  en  el  extranjero,  y  no  aquello  que  al  oontrarlo 
86  le  quieren  atribulr  al  pals,  se  comprende  que  Honduras  no  estil  en  condlci6n 
de  resolver  con  la  cantidad  exportada  de  sua  productos,  la  propia  sitoaddn 
monetarla.  La  relacl6n  entre  el  oro  y  la  plata  no  slempre  puede  aer  arreglada 
por  dlsposlciones  legislativas.  T  con  la  constante  balanza  desfavorable  de 
pagos,  Honduras  verfa  bien  presto  huir  el  oro  que  tanto  deberla  intersarse  en 
conservarlo. 

No,  Honduras  no  tiene  m&s  que  un  s61o  medio  para  iiiarcbar  al  patrdn  oro 
y  es  el  de  desarrollar  las  proplas  Industrlas,  sobre  todo  extendlendo  e  intensl- 
ficando  la  producci6n  agrfcola,  emancipando  asi  su  iK>blacidn  del  extranjero. 
Y  asi  podrft  Ir  al  patr6n  oro  con  la  lentitud  que  Inqione  tan  diffcfl  empresa  y 
constltuir  al  mismo  tiempo  tambl^n  una  base  granftlca  a  esta  reforma  mone- 
tarla. EiSta  no  puede  ser  obra  de  un  dfa.  Las  naciones  mds  ricas  de  Europa 
ban  tardado  varios  lustros  en  Uevarla  a  cabo.  T  en  nuestro  Contlnentev 
Mexico,  Ck>8ta  Rica,  Nicaragua,  etc,  dan  concluyente  testimonio  de  las  dificul- 
tades  de  la  empresa;  ellas  se  encuentran  entre  Sella  y  Oaribdls:  nl  una,  nl 
las  otras  ban  podldo  resistlr  a  la  primera  prueba  de  fuego.  Costa  Rica  y 
M^ico  decretaron  ante  las  graves  dlficultadee  de  la  actual  6poca,  el  curso 
forzoso  y  en  Nicaragua  existe  el  patr6n  de  oro — que  tantos  onerosos  sacrificios 
le  cost<3 — 86I0  artiflcialmente.  Costa  Rica  y  Mexico  desde  el  dfa  que  el  patr6n 
oro  ha  dejado  de  circular,  no  ban  podldo  evitar  derrumbamientos  y  en 
Nicaragua  falta  el  numerario  suficiente  y  el  comercio  ante  la  imposlbilidad  de 
poder  conseguir  giros  sobre  el  extranjero,  se  encuentra  en  situaddn  dlficiUsima. 

No  es  e&  los  actuales  momentos  de  crisis  mundial  el  m&s  oportuno  para  eu- 
cadenarnos  con  compromisos  por  marchar  al  patr6n  oro  ni  podemos  de  la 
noche  A  la  mafiana  cambiar  nuestro  actual  sistema  monetario. 

Antes  de  dar  el  primer  paso  en  el  largo  y  Aspero  camlno  que  tendremoe  que 
recorrer,  antes  de  que  podamos  dirigimos  a  la  moneda  sana*  a  la  nMHieda 
cuyo  valor  legal  coincida  con  su  valor  Intrfnseco,  hay  que  mejorar  preylamente 
nuestra  balanza  econ6mica. 


GOVERNMENT  MONOPOLIES  AND  INTEENAL.BEVENUB  ST8TBM& 

By  CARL  a  PLEHN, 
Flood  Professor  of  Finance,  UniverHty  of  OdUfomia. 

THE  UICITS  OF  THE  DISCUSSION. 

The  topic  assigned  to  me  reads  "  Government  monopolies  and  internal-revenue 
systems.*'  These  are  two  very  large  subjects  for  a  short  paper.  The  existing 
literature  upon  them  is  enormous.  I  shall  assume  that  the  topic  calls  only  for 
a  comparison  of  two  plans  for  raising  revenue  from  sources  to  which  each 
plan#LB  equally  applicable,  *namely,  the  plan  of  an  excise  tax  and  the  plan  of 
monopoly.  Under  this  assumption,  our  subject  must  be  limited  in  both  its 
terms.  The  term  **  internal-revenue  systems  "  is  broad  enough  to  include  many 
taxes,  like  the  income  tax  in  the  United  States  to-day,  for  which  there  can  be 
no  corresponding  monopoly.  The  term  *' government  monopolies"  would  in- 
clude the  post  office,  government  railroads,  government  telephones  and  tele- 
graph systems,  and  other  enterprises  not  operated  primarily  for  revenue  pur- 
poses and  not  comparable  with  any  general  taxes.  These  enterprises  may,  to 
be  sure,  be  used  for  revenue  purposes.  The  recent  proposal  in  England  to 
raise  the  postage  rates  in  order  to  get  war  revenue  is  a  most  striking  example. 
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But  all  will  agree  that  such  a  use  Is  exceptional,  and  that  aeryice,  not  revenue, 
l8  the  main  consideration  in  establishing  such  enterprises.  In  fact,  such  mo- 
nopolies often  result  in  a  loss  in  tax  revenues  not  offset  by  any  profits. 

The  discussion  must  be  further  restricted,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  purely  fiscal  features  of  these  two  methods  of  raising  reve- 
nues. In  actual  practice  some  of  the  most  important  excise  taxes  and  their 
corresponding  monopolies  have  been  and  are  used  for  regulation  or  to  carry 
cot  some  theory  of  social  reform.  To  discuss  these  theories  of  social  reform 
and  to  review  the  effects  of  the  attempted  regulation  in  so  short  a  paper  would 
result  in  little  more  than  a  dogmatic  statement  of  the  writer*s  personal  views. 
Yet  regulation  can  not  be  Ignored,  because  it  is,  in  many  of  these  cases,  the 
chief  political  consideration  involved  in  the  choice  of  the  forms  and  methods 
of  taxation. 

A  typical  example  of  the  sort  of  comparison  involved  in  our  subject,  as  thus 
limited,  would  be  that  between  the  United  States  excise  taxes  on  tobacco  and 
the  French  tobacco  monopoly.  Here  we  have  a  case  where  the  fiscal  considera- 
tions are  paramount  and  where  regulative  and  social  reform  purposes  are 
largely  absent  On  the  other  hand  the  taxation  of  liquor,  whether  by  the 
excise-tax  plan  or  by  the  monopoly  plan,  can  never  be  discussed  without 
some  regard  to  the  prevailing  sentiment  on  the  use  or  abuse  of  liquor. 

It  will  have  to  be  farther  assumed,  in  order  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  a 
short  paper,  that  the  discussion  is  to  be  restricted  to  nation-wide  taxes  and 
monopolies.  Oity  monopolies,  octrois  duties,  and  local  licenses  rest  on  princi- 
ples somewhat  different  from  national  monopolies  and  duties,  and  while  their 
existence  modifies  the  national  revenue  system  they  still  form  a  topic  by 
themselves. 

/     THE  GENERAL  THEOBI  OV  OOVEBNMBNT  ICONOPOLT. 

It  Is  inevitable  that  a  decision  In  favor  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  plans 
for  raising  revenue  that  we  have  under  consideration  will  be  colored  by  the 
theory  of  government,  or  of  the  extent  of  Its  functions  that  we  may  hold.  A 
pronounced  Individualist  would,  on  a  priori  grounds,  favor  the  tax  plan.  For 
him  the  burden  of  proof  would  always  rest  on  those  who  tarw  monopoly. 
One  who  leans  with  favor  toward  every  extension  of  government  functions  would 
perhaps  put  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  ottk&t  side  At  the  same  time  there 
are  pronounced  individualists  who  have  been  led  to  fiivor  the  monopoly  plan 
in  some  cases,  because  It  seemed  to  have  certain  practical  advantages,  and  espe- 
dally  to  better  protect  the  public  revenues. 

Monopoly,  besides  being  a  very  effective  mode  of  collecting  the  revenues 
from  the  consumer,  also  apprc^rlates  to  the  government  the  profits  which 
private  producers,  or  sellers,  as  the  case  may  be,  would  make.  This  narrow- 
ing of  the  field  of  priVate  enterprise  is  to  my  mind  the  main  a  priori  objection 
to  monoiK>ly,  but  is  only  a  theoretical  and  not  a  final  objection.  Among  the 
practical  objections  that  have  been  raised  are,  of  course,  the  excessive  cost  of 
government  operation,  and  the  indifference  and  indolence  of  bureaucratic  em- 
ployees. These  may  or  may  not  be  strong  objections  according  as  the  govern- 
ment is  strong  and  efficient  or  weak  and  corrupt 

There  is  one  general  observation  to  be  made  on  the  form  and  extent  of  the 
monopoly.  The  monopoly  may  cover — (1)  the  production  of  the  raw  materials, 
(2)  the  manufacture,  or  (3)  the  sale.  Or  it  may  cover  all  three  or  any  two 
of  these  processes.  Generally  the  production  of  the  raw  material  does  not 
come  within  the  monopoly,  lianufacture  is  almost  always  under  the  monopoly, 
while  sale,  especially  retail  sale.  Is  not  necessarily  under  the  monopoly.    It  Is 
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obvious  that  the  revenues  can  be  protected  by  monopoly  at  any  one  of  the  three 
points  and  that  the  choice  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  commodity  and 
the  conditions  of  Its  production  and  sale. 

THE  BEVSNUK   SOURCES   INVOLVKD. 

It  Is  commonplace  to  point  out  that  consumption  taxes,  or  monopolies  in  place 
of  such  taxes,  must,  to  be  productive  of  revenue  in  any  considerable  quantities, 
apply  to  articles  of  wide  use.  It  is  also  commonplace  to  urge  that  articles  the 
use  of  which  is  not  essential  to  life  and  well-being  are  the  best  adapted  to  this 
purpose,  although  there  is  at  least  one  notable  exception — salt 

A  discussion  of  excise  taxes  by  themselves  would  lead  us  to  consider  the 
IK)8slbilitles  and  merits  of  a  general  exelse-tax  system  (nr  some  system  of  taxa- 
tion like  the  alcabala  and  the  holla,  as  against  an  eclectic  system  of  excise 
taxes.  But  a  comparison  of  excise  taxes  with  Gtovemment  monopolies  must  be 
confined  to  those  cases  in  which  a  monopoly  can  in  some  practical  way  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  tax.  The  substitution  of  Government  monopoly  for  a  geiiena 
excise  tax  on  all  conunodities  would  result  in  very  nearly  complete  sodalisni, 
and  as  the  distinction  between  public  and  private  earnings  would  disappear 
the  idea  of  a  tax  would  also  vanish. 

There  are  many  commodities  on  which  excise  taxes  have  at  one  time  or 
another  been  levied  which  do  not  seem  to  lend  themselves  to  Government 
monopoly  in  any  such  way  as  to  accord  with  existing  Industrial  conditions  or 
the  prevailing  views  as  to  the  functions  of  Government  There  have  been  excise 
taxes  also  on  articles  of  such  a  character  that  the  tax  method  is  clearly  the 
cheapest  and  easiest  way  of  reaching  them,  and  Government  monopoly  has  not 
been  suggested  except  for  purposes  other  than  fiscal.  Thus  there  have  been,  or 
are,  duties  on  automobiles,  bottles,  bricks,  gasoline,  glass,  iron,  leather,  paper, 
patent  medicines,  playing  cards,  silks,  soap,  starch,  tiles,  toilet  articles,  and 
ether  things  in  connection  with  which  a  Government  monopoly  would  not  often 
occur. 

There  are  also  some  articles  of  wide  consumption  which  are  imported,  and 
hence  can  be  more  easily  reached  by  customs  duties.  Save  in  the  countries  of 
origin  tea  and  coffee  are  In  this  group. 

For  all  practical  purposes  we  are  confined  to  a  short  list  of  commodities. 
They  are  salt,  liquors,  tobacco,  sugar,  matches,  and  explosives.  What  others 
there  are,  are  of  minor  importance. 

Salt — ^The  salt  tax  and  the  salt  monopoly  are  both  old  and  still  used  methods 
of  raising  revenues.  But  they  are  both  in  ill  repute  in  many  countries.  This 
is  doubtless  due  to  historical  abuses  of  these  powerful  means  of  raising  revenue. 
It  is  perfectly  feasible  to  collect  large  sums  from  salt  without  oppression. 
But  such  a  tax  is,  like  all  effective  consumption  taxes,  very  unequal.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  such  a  tax  is  in  effect  a  regressive  poll  tax.  The  in* 
equality  is,  however,  negligible  unless  the  tax  Is  very  heavy. 

An  advantage  claimed  for  the  monopoly  of  salt  is  the  poesibility  of  adjust- 
ing the  charges  according  to  the  use.  Beyond  this  it  seems  a  matter  of  in- 
difference which  way  the  revenue  is  collected.  The  salt  tax  is  easy  to  enforce 
and  cheap  to  collect  There  is  no  very  good  reason  to  be  found  for  taking 
from  the  producers  of  salt  the  profits  which  they  can  make  from  the  enterprise. 
But  Leroy-Beaulleu*s  statement  that  the  salt  mon<^x>ly  would  deprive  the 
dwellers  on  the  coast  near  the  salt  marshes  of  a  living,  which  as  they  view  it, 
heaven  bestowed  upon  them,  is  not  altogether  pertinent  This  is  not  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  monopoly.    It  Is  not  only  conceivable  but  probable  that  a 
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well-organized  government  monopoly  would  pay  these  people  wages  In  excess 
of  what  their  earnings  would  be  under  free  competition. 

Liquors, — ^Liquors  fall  Into  three  classes  which  have  to  be  considered  sepa- 
rately. These  are  spirits,  malt  liquors,  and  wine.  The  excise  taxes  used  to 
reach  these  are  of  two  classes.  They  are  license  taxes  on  the  manufacturers 
and  on  the  dealers,  and  excise  taxes  in  the  narrower  sense  on  the  goods  them- 
selves graded  according  to  quality  and  strength.  In  addition  to  any  general 
taxes  there  are  often  local  taxes,  which  are  confined  in  most  cases  to  the  local 
dealers.  There  are  so  many  forms,  kinds,  and  combinations  of  these  taxes  in 
different  countries  that  any  attempt  to  describe  them  would  be  beyond  the 
capacity  of  a  short  paper. 

DUtiUed  «jMrif«.— The  protection  of  the  revenues  on  spirits  under  the  tax 
plan  involves  a  supervision  of  the  manufacture  and  sale,  which  is  most  exten- 
sive and  inquisitorial.  In  the  United  States,  for  example,  the  supervision  of 
these  taxes  begins  with  the  manufacturer  of  the  stilly.  Every  detail  of  the  loca- 
tion and  construction  of  the  distilleries  is  prescribed  by  law.  The  ingredients 
purchased  for  the  manufacture  of  spirits  are  checked  so  as  to  afford  a  check 
on  the  amount  of  the  product.  The  rectifiers  and  bottlers  are  subject  to  simi- 
lar regulations  and  inspection.  The  liquor  matures  in  bonded  warehouses 
under  guard.  The  retailer  likewise  is  under  supervision,  although  not  so  rigid 
as  in  the  other  cases.  Elaborate  systems  of  branding  barrels,  of  stamps,  and 
other  devices  are  used  to  distinguish  the  legal  taxed  liquor  from  the  illicit 
untaxed  liquor.  The  system  is  wonderfully  made  and  wonderfully  efTective, 
but  it  is  expensive.  Any  other  tax  system  to  be  as  efTective  would  be  as  ex- 
pensive. But  this  is  not  the  whole  expense  that  falls  on  the  consumer  in 
addition  to  the  tax.  We  have  to  add  to  the  expenses  of  government  proper, 
for  collection,  gangers,  inspectors,  and  gni^u^ds,  a  goodly  sum  for  the  expenses 
Imposed  on  the  distillers,  rectifiers,  warehousemen,  and  all  dealers  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law.  How  much  these  are  it  would  be  hard  to  learn.  But 
for  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  cost  is  very  heavy. 

Malt  liquors, — ^The  administration  of  the  excise  tax  on  malt  liquors  is  simpli- 
fied by  the  fact  that  the  conunodity  is  one  of  less  value  in  bulk  than  the  spirits 
and  hence  less  easily  concealed  and  put  Illicitly  on  sale.  But  even  here  there 
are  elaborate  precautions  against  evasion  of  the  taxes. 

Wines, — In  the  case  of  wines  the  taxes  are  not  generally  imposed  until  the 
sale  takes  place,  and  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  production  less  supervision 
is  necessary. 

Oovemtnent  monopoly  of  Sjnrits, — Government  monopoly  of  the  production  of 
spirits  is  quite  feasible.  Disregarding  for  the  moment  any  regulative  purpose 
and  looking  at  the  question  solely  from  the  fiscal  side,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a 
well  administered  government  monopoly  would  be  cheaper  in  cost  to  society  as 
a  whole  than  an  excise  tax  and  quite  as  effective  in  getting  the  revenues.  As 
the  liquor  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  from  the  beginning  there 
V.  ould  be  no  necessity  for  the  great  staff  of  collectors,  gangers,  guards,  and  in- 
spectors and  the  duty  of  preventing  illicit  production  would  not  add  much,  no 
more  than  under  the  tax  system,  to  the  cost  of  the  regular  force  for  the  en- 
forcement of  all  laws.  Furthermore  a  part  at  least  of  the  producers'  costs  for 
compliance  with  existing  excise  tax  regulations  would  disappear.  There  would 
also  be  a  considerable  social  saving  in  the  elimination  of  the  costs  of  competi- 
tion, or,  where  it  exists,  of  the  monopoly  profits,  so  far  as  excessive,  of  the 
private  monopolists. 

Interesting  questions  would  drise  as  to  whether  the  monopoly  should  extend 
from  the  beginning  of  production  down  to  the  actual  sale  to  the  consumer  or 
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Stop  with  the  production.  Probably  there  would  be  little  fiscal  advantage  In 
carrying  the  monopoly  beyond  the  completion  of  production.  This  would  leave 
the  regulation  of  selling  to  the  localities. 

Still  Ignoring  any  regulative  features,  the  wisdom  of  Government  monopoly 
would  turn  largely  on  local  conditions  as  to  the  Government's  ability  to  con- 
duct a  large  manufacturing  enterprise  successfully.  This  involves  goieral 
economic  and  political  considerations  too  large  for  this  paper.  But  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  for  a  monopoly  of  this  sort  efficiency  is  less  important  than, 
say,  in  the  administration  of  a  railway. 

Regulation  of  the  trade  contuses  the  iBme. — ^As  already  suggested,  regulation 
will  inject  itself  into  the  problem  of  getting  the  most  possible  revenue  from 
the  liquor  traffic.  Prohibition  nuy  arise  and  destroy  the  revenues.  The  desire 
to  restrict  the  use  of  liquor  will  prevent  a  Government  monopoly  from  being 
run  on  the  strictly  business  principle  of  getting  the  highest  net  return.  It 
would  be  considered  improper  to  stimulate  the  trade.  The  prices  or  rates 
charged  must  be  high  enough  to  suppress  consumption  partly.  That  means 
loss  of  possible  revenue.  It  is  possible  that  the  Government  might  be  Jeal- 
ously concerned  as  to  the  quality  of  the  liquor,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  not 
making  any  adulterated  compounds  injurious  to  health. 

It  is  an  open  question  where  it  would  be  best  to  begin  the  regulation — ^in  the 
national  or  in  the  local  field.  Barring  some  recent  efforts  to  protect  those 
users  who  have  a  taste  for  pure  as  against  rectified  spirits,  the  United  States 
has  done  little  under  the  excise-tax  system  to  enter  the  field  of  regulation. 
That  nnd  prohibition  are  now  matters  of  local  concern.  But  it  would  seem 
highly  probable  that  Government  manufacture  would  at  once  lift  the  question 
of  regulation  into  the  Federal  field.  How  ftir  this  would  result  in  a  dash 
between  the  central  and  the  local  governments  is  a  matter  of  surmise  only. 

National  manufacture  of  spirits  would  by  some  be  regarded  as  giving  to  the 
trade  a  higher  sanction  than  it  now  has  and  this  would  greatly  complicate  the 
political  situation  in  all  places  where  the  prohibition  sentiment  is  strong.  This 
objection  would  come  much  more  to  the  fore  under  Government  monopoly  than 
it  does  under  an  excise-tax  system. 

It  might  be  well  to  admit  that  the  question  would,  in  the  United  States,  at 
least,  and  possibly  In  many  other  countries,  be  decided  primarily  on  grounds  of 
regulation  and  not  on  fiscal  grounds  at  all. 

Summary  of  advantages  and  disadvantages. — ^Assuming,  for  the  moment,  that 
the  Gtovernment  is  efficient  in  industrial  management,  we  may  sunmiarize  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  monopoly  as  follows:  Against  monopoly  and 
in  favor  of  the  excise-tax  plan  is  the  noninterference  with  individual  enter- 
prise and  initiative.  The  tax  plan  lessens  to  a  certain  extent  the  pressure  on 
the  Federal  Government  to  enter  the  field  of  regulation,  and  hence  leaves  a 
larger  field  to  the  local  governments.  The  first  of  these  reasons  will  not  be 
considered  pertinent  by  those  who  do  not  lean  toward  individualism.  So  will 
the  second  by  those  who  are  strong  federalists.  In  favor  of  monopoly  is  the 
lessening  of  general  costs  as  set  forth  above. 

The  fiscal  advantages  seem  to  lie  with  the  monopoly.  But  so  long  as  the 
question  is  as  it  is,  one  of  politics  mainly,  it  is  probably  idle  to  urge  fiscal 
advantages.  When  Russia  in  a  single  day  passes  from  monopoly,  primarily 
for  revenue,  to  prohibition,  and  that  in  the  fftce  of  unprecedentedly  heavy  war- 
revenue  needs,  the  fiscal  argument  seems  very  weak. 

Oovemment  monopoly  of  malt  liquors, — ^The  question  of  a  Government  monop- 
oly of  malt  liquors  is  on  all  fours  with  that  of  distilled  spirits  with  one  impor- 
tant exception.    The  exception  is  that  the  evils  arising  in  connection  with  the 
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afle  of  malt  liquors  are  not  generally  considered  to  be  so  great  as  those  from 
the  use  of  spirits,  and  hence  the  case  for  regulation  Is  not  so  strong  politically. 

Oovemment  monopoly  of  wines. — ^In  the  nature  of  the  Industry  a  €k)vernment 
monopoly  of  the  production  and  sale  of  wine  would  be  so  difficult  to  maintain 
that  we  may  pass  this  with  the  single  suggestion  that  the  social  costs  as  well 
as  the  Interference  with  Individual  enterprise  are  In  this  case  too  great  to  be 
overcome  by  any  possible  gains  through  monopoly. 

Tobacco. — Oovemment  monopoly  of  tobacco  Is  a  proven  possibility.  It  Is 
Interesting  In  this  connection  to  note  the  changes  In  the  views  of  the  French 
economist,  Leroy-Beaulleu.  In  one  edition  of  his  treatise  on  the  science  of 
finance  he  somewhat  reluctantly  admitted  that  the  "  Impossibility  of  getting,  by 
any  other  means,  so  great  a  revenue  from  tobacco  and  the  Impossibility  of  col- 
lecting such  revenue  In  a  less  offensive  or  less  vexatious  manner  Is,  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  the  Justification  of  the  monopoly.'*  In  the  fifth  edition  he  says : 
"The  countries  of  the  Ck>ntlnent  of  Eiurope  which  have  had  the  courage  to 
establish  the  monopoly  of  tobacco  draw  from  It  large  revenues,  and  not  one  of 
them  wishes  to  renounce  the  system."  Again,  In  another  place  he  says :  "  We 
advise  all  those  countries  which  have  the  monopoly  of  tobacco  to  conserve  It." 
But  he  Is  .careful  to  say  that  the  administration  must  be  good. 

As  compared  with  the  monopoly  of  liquor  the  administration  of  the  tobacco 
monopoly  Is  simple.  Charging  all  and  no  more  than  the  traffic  will  bear  Is  a 
rule  which  has  full  sway.  The  question  of  regulation  of  use  Is  almost  entirely 
absent  At  the  only  point  where  the  question  of  regulation  would  enter  at  all, 
namely  the  sale  of  tobacco  to  minors,  monopoly  can  be  more  effective  than  any 
other  method.  I  still  maintain  this  in  the  face  of  Leroy-Beaulieu's  facetious 
reference  to  the  encouragement  given  to  the  young  recruits  in  the  barracks  to 
learn  to  use  tobacco.  The  sale  of  tobacco  Is  not,  even  where  the  excise-tax  sys- 
tem prevails,  regulated  or  controlled  locally.  An  exception  to  this  is  afforded 
by  the  local  regulations  in  the  United  States  as  to  the  sale  of  cigarettes.  But 
at  all  events  there  is  no  exciting  political  question  involved. 

The  completeness  of  the  monopoly  is  the  main  question.  It  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  the  growing  of  the  plant  will  be  left  to  private  enterprise.  No  gov- 
ernment would  feel  Justified  In  acquiring  land  for  this  purpose.  This  is  the 
more  true  where  grades  of  tobacco  are  grown  which  rapidly  exhaust  the  quali- 
ties of  the  soil  that  are  requisite  and  hence  require  frequent  changes  in  the 
terrain  under  cultivation.  But  the  grower  can  be  allowed  to  sell  only  to  the 
Grovemment.  It  is  important  to  note  that  tobacco  has  but  one  use,  and  so  this 
restriction  on  the  grower  Is  no  great  hardship.  The  ingredients  of  whisky 
have  so  many  other  uses  that  this  possibility  Is  barred.  Monopoly  could  stop 
at  the  close  of  manufacture.  There  Is  no  necessity  for  control  of  retail  selling. 
At  that  point  questions  of  expediency  enter  In.  It  Is  hard,  to  decide  whether 
the  French  sales  booths  are  used  as  substitutes  for  a  pension  system  or  as  re- 
wards for  political  services.  That  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  manufacture<l  by 
governments  is  universally  bad  Is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  monopoly. 
The  smoker  Is  himwAif  to  blame. 

Yet  In  spite  of  the  encomiums  of  the  eminent  French  economist  there  are 
not  quite  so  marked  fiscal  gains  to  be  had  from  the  monopoly  of  tobacco  as 
from  the  monopoly  of  liquor — ^that  Is,  as  compared  with  excise  taxes.  The  cost  of 
collection  and  the  prevention  of  illicit  sales  under  the  United  States  system  of 
taxes  on  tobacco  are  not  large.  The  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  col- 
lection of  the  tax  which  are  Imposed  on  the  manufacturer  are  not  onerous. 
The  greatest  saving  to  the  community  at  large  would  be  in  the  elimination  of 
the  competitive  costs  or,  where  private  monopoly  exists,  of  the  excessive  profits 
of  the  monopolist 
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With  the  fiscal  advantages  in  favor  of  the  Qovernment  monopoly  of  tobacco 
and  the  favorable  results  obtained  in  Ehirope,  why  is  It  that  there  is  no  trace 
of  a  movement  in  the  United  States  in  that  direction?  I  think  the  answer  is 
to  be  found  in  the  following  reasons.  The  first  reason  is  that  with  ns  Govern- 
ment activities  have  expanded  along  the  lines  of  control  and  regulation  only. 
We  are  still  an  Individualistic  country  in  sentiment  The  second  reason  Is 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  seldom  been  sorely  pressed  for  revenues. 
Should  the  Federal  Government  adopt  a  free-trade  policy,  or  should  its 
expenses  Increase  materially,  or  if  the  profits  of  the  tobacco  manufacturers 
should  excite  popular  discontent,  the  suggestion  of  a  tobacco  monopoly  may 
I)osslbly  be  heard  in  the  land. 

Sugar, — ^Next  to  liquor  and  tobacco,  sugar  is  the  commodity  that  can  best 
bear  heavy  taxation  and  yield  large  revenues.  Like  these  and  unlike  salt,  it  is 
In  no  sense  a  necessity.  The  problem  Involved  in  the  taxation  of  sugar  by  the 
excise  plan  or  by  a  monopoly  is  so  much  like  that  of  tobacco  that  we  need  note 
only  the  main  difference.  This  difference  lies  in  the  complicated  policies  of 
the  great  nations  In  regard  to  the  foreign  trade  in  sugar  and  the  encouragement 
of  the  production  of  beet  sugar.  There  is  such  a  snarl  of  bounties,  retaliatory 
and  reciprocal  customs,  and  other  regulations  of  hostility  between  the  home 
growers  of  beet  sugar  and  the  imiK>rt6rs  of  cane  sugar,  of  popular  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  trusts  in  control  of  refining,  that  the  political  outcome  of  a 
movement  for  a  sugar  monopoly  would  be  very  dubious. 

On  the  other  hand  the  administration  of  an  excise  tax  on  sugar  is  simple 
and  inexpensive,  and  would  in  most  Instances  outweigh  the  advantages  of 
monopoly. 

MatcJies. — ^Matches  are  an  admirable  source  of  revenue,  although  the  amount 
obtainable  is  not  very  large.  Here,  again,  we  need  note  only  the  dliferences 
involved  between  this  and  those  articles  already  discussed.  The  main  differ- 
ence lies  in  the  vocational  diseases  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  matches. 
Under  governmental  monopoly  these  diseases  could  be  effectually  stamped  out 
It  is  going  to  be  a  long,  hard  process  to  eliminate  them  by  any  other  method. 
No  excise  tax  lends  itself  readily  to  the  control  of  the  quality  of  a  commodity 
and  still  less  to  the  control  of  the  process  of  manufacture. 

Explosives, — ^Explosives  have  three  legitimate  uses — (1)  in  the  industries, 
(2)  for  sport,  and  (3)  for  war.  The  first  two  can  stand  very  heavy  taxation* 
the  last  Is  solely  an  affair  of  government  Explosives  also  have  their  illegal 
uses  for  murder,  arson,  and  destruction.  We  have  in  the  war  use  and,  in  the 
necessity  for  the  prevention  of  the  illegal  uses,  arguments  that  are  well-nigh 
incontrovertible  in  favor  of  Government  monopoly.  No  form  of  excise  taxes 
can  so  effectually  reach  the  first  two  uses  of  explosives  as  can  a  monopoly,  and 
they  hardly  touch  the  other  uses. 

When  we  contemplate  the  enormous  "  war  profits  *'  of  private  enterprise  in 
this  field — profits  which  are  admittedly  the  proper  subjects  for  extraordinary 
taxation — ^we  can  but  wonder  why  the  Government  should  not  take  it  alL 
When  we  contemplate  the  Impropriety  of  swelling  the  costs  of  war  for  no  other 
purpose  than  for  private  profit,  we  wonder  that  any  Government  should  permit 
private  industry  in  this  field.  When  we  consider  how  dangerous  to  peace  is 
the  trade  in  these  commodities  between  neutrals  and  belligerents,  we  wonder 
why  it  has  escaped  the  agreements  that  form  part  of  the  substance  of  inter- 
national law.  It  seems  clear  that  In  this  Instance  Government  monopoly 
would  rest  on  higher  grounds  than  any  fiscal  considerations,  although  the 
latter  are  not  inconsiderable.  With  Government  monopoly  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  explosives  the  sale  to  a  belligerent  would  be  a  cause  of  war  with 
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the  other  belligerent,  as  It  should  be.  Pity  it  is  that  the  same  methods  could 
not  be  as  easily  extended  to  the  manufacture  of  all  firearms  and  all  munitions 
of  war. 

PROTECTION  AND  NATIONALISM. 

By  ALVIN  S.  JOHNSON. 

In  the  work  of  nation  building  there  is  probably  no  other  force  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  statesman  equal  in  potency  to  the  power  to  regulate  foreign 
trade.  It  is  a  force  that  can  work  evil  as  well  as  good.  History  affords  abun- 
dant instances  of  the  good  results  of  a  wise  application  of  protective  principles 
and,  perhaps,  even  more  abundant  instances  of  the  abuse  of  these  principles. 
A  Judiciously  devised  protective  system  will  in  the  end  make  for  national  self- 
sufficiency  and  international  harmony  for  the  building  up  of  national  capital 
and  the  opening  of  opportunity  to  all  the  talents  of  a  people.  An  ill-conceived 
protective  system  will  impair  the  independence  of  a  State  and  foment  inter- 
national antagonism,  it  will  retard  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  concen- 
trate opportunity  and  power  in  the  hands  of  special  classes  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  general  welfare.  To  distinguish  between  the  proper  use  of  protection  and 
its  possible  abuses  is  a  primary  requirement  of  modern  statecraft. 

The  concrete  problems  of  protection  differ  widely  in  detail,  according  to 
geographical  circumstances,  natural  endowment,  the  genius  of  the  people,  and 
the  stage  of  industrial  development  Economic  science  offers,  however,  one 
principle  of  general  validity,  that  offers  at  least  a  clue  to  sane  tariff  con- 
struction. In  practically  all  circumstances  a  protective  duty  represents  an 
Immediate  cost  to  the  nation.  The  loss  to  the  consumer  from  the  higher  prices 
resulting  from  the  duty  exceeds  the  aggregate  fiscal  receipts  and  the  profits 
of  the  protected  producers.  Protection,  like  armament,  is  a  net  social  burden ; 
but,  again,  like  armament,  it  may  be  nevertheless  to  the  advantage  of  the  State. 
Recognition  of  Its  character  as  a  social  burden  will  serve  to  place,  emphasis 
upon  two  practical  principles:  (1)  A  sane  protective  policy  will  hold  clearly 
before  It  the  ultimate  objects  It  is  sought  to  attain,  and  will  seek  to  ascertain 
whether  these  objects  can  be  attained  economically  by  protection  alone,  or 
whether  protection  requires  supplementation  by  other  national  policies,  such 
as  scientiflc  and  Industrial  education  and  development  of  natural  resources; 
(2)  wise  protectionism  wUl  not  seek  to  establish  at  once  all  the  conditions  of 
industrial  Independence  but  It  will  evolve  gradually  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  never  placing  upon  the  people  a  heavier  burden  of  protection  than 
tbey  can  easily  bear. 

Recent  history  has  emphasized  the  vital  Importance  to  every  Independent 
nation  of  those  industries  that  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  supply  of  prime 
military  necessities.  In  the  event  of  war  nothing  can  make  up  for  the  handi- 
cap under  which  a  nation  labors  through  lack  of  weU-developed  metallurgical, 
engineering,  and  chemical  industries.  If  a  nation  does  not  possess  natural 
sources  from  which  to  draw  the  crude  materials  of  such  Industries  it  would 
still  gain  Immeasurably  in  independoice  If  it  developed  the  intermediate  and 
finishing  industries,  based  on  Imported  supplies.  It  would  be  no  serious 
undertaking  for  a  State  to  keep  on  hand  one  or  two  years'  supplies  of  pig  iron 
and  steel  billets,  crude  copper,  lead,  zinc,  etc. 

Such  Industries,  however,  furnish  equipment  for  practically  all  other  indus- 
tries, and  any  attempt  to  build  them  up  through  high  duties  alone  would  mean 
handicapping  the  rest  of  the  national  Industry.    Metal  working,  engineering. 
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the  production  of  chemicals,  require  a  high  development  of  technical  and 
scientific  training,  and  such  training  Is  a  matter  requiring  decades  or  even 
generations  if  no  other  impulse  Is  glvai  to  it  except  high  duties  on  the  prodnet 
it  helps  to  create.  The  case  is  different  if  the  protective  policy  is  supple- 
mented by  a  vigorous  national  policy  of  industrial  and  scientific  education. 
There  is  no  contrast  more  striking  than  that  between  the  rate  of  industrial 
progress  in  Germany,  where  a  protective  policy  was  supported  by  an  educa- 
tional policy,  and  the  rate  of  progress  in  the  United  States,  where  i»t»tection 
alone  was  relied  upon.  Allowance  made  for  her  great  infoiority  in  natural 
resources,  (Germany  since  1870  has  achieved  a  progress  incomparably  greater 
than  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  industrial  requirements  of  a  truly  national  State  are  not  adequately 
met  even  when  provision  is  made  for  the  supplying  of  prime  necessities  in  time 
of  war.  Variety  of  employments  Is  necessary  if  all  the  talents  in  a  society 
are  to  be  given  a  chance  for  expression.  In  a  State  where  agriculture  and 
trade  afford  practicnlly  the  only  means  of  employment  numerous  individuals 
find  themselves  thwarted  in  their  Just  aspirations  for  advancing  themselves. 
Practically  every  such  State  encounters  from  time  to  time  agrarian  discontent 
and  disorder.  A  State  with  a  healthy  diversity  of  agriculture  and  industry 
offers  to  persons  discontented  in  one  branch  an  escape  to  the  other.  A  weii- 
rounded  economic  system  makes  for  political  stability  and  progress.  Indeed, 
economic  diversity  is  practically  the  essential  condition  of  a  well>balanced  po- 
litical system,  given  modern  conditions  of  freedom  and  gen«*al  education.  To 
create  such  diversity  is  well  worth  the  social  cost  inherent  In  a  protective 
system.  It  is,  however,  of  prime  importance  to  keep  the  social  cost  as  low  as 
possible  by  confining  protection  at  first  to  the  industries  in  which  the  national 
producer  is  at  the  least  disadvantage  as  compared  with  his  foreign  competitor, 
and  by  supplementing  the  protective  policy  with  auxiliary  policies,  educational 
and  developmental.  It  is  worth  while  to  fix  our  attention  upon  the  sagacious 
policy  of  the  Spanish  Government  in  its  attempt  to  build  up  the  Industries  of 
Catalonia..  Here  is  a  large  population,  of  excellent  industrial  quality  and  wide 
diversity  of  talents,  enjoying  a  geographical  situation  most  favorable  for  the 
importation  of  materials  and  the  exportation  of  products.  There  is  lade  of 
industrial  training  and  business  experience,  and  a  permanent  system  of  pro- 
tection will  be  required  to  devel<^  these.  But  an  apparently  more  serloius 
handicap  was  the  high  cost  of  fuel  for  power.  The  Govemment  of  Spain  Is 
meeting  this  difilculty  through  the  systematic  development  of  hydroelectric 
power  from  the  River  Ebro.  Oatalonian  industry  will  be  placed  on  a  sound 
footing  many  years  earlier  than  would  be  possible  if  reliance  were  placed 
entirely  upon  private  ^terprlse,  sheltered  by  protective  duties. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  a  national  State  to  foster  the  accumula- 
tion of  capital  among  its  citisen&  To  this  end  nothing  Is  more  conducive 
than  a  steadily  expanding  industrial  system.  Every  business  man  engaged 
In  building  up  a  new  Industry  strives  to  accumulate  capital  of  his  own,  re- 
ducing his  living  expenditures  wherever  possible.  On  the  contrary,  a  State 
based  chiefly  on  agriculture  and  the  auxiliary  conmierce  accumulates  little. 
A  standard  of  living  gains  vogue  which  consumes  most  of  the  current  Income, 
leaving  nothing  for  capital  formation.  Though  such  a  State  may  be  very 
rich  by  nature,  it  is  almost  Invariably  poor  in  capital,  and  is  forced  to  draw 
upon  foreign  financial  markets  for  capital  to  develop  any  major  enterprises 
that  it  may  undertake,  such  as  railway  construction  or  the  opei^tng  of  mines. 
At  the  present  day  the  sources  of  capital  exportation  are  the  States  with  fully 
developed  industries,  largely  created  by  protection,  while  the  States  Importing 
capital  are  those  that  have  neglected  to  build  up  their  industries.    This  rule 
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holds  good  without  regard  to  race  or  geographical  location.  Industrial  Japan 
l8  building  up  her  own  capital  and  exporting  capital  to  agrarian  Manchuria, 
Just  as  the  Industrial  States — ^England,  Germany,  fiance,  the  United  States — 
export  capital  to  the  agrarian  States  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
There  are  advantages  to  be  gained  through  Import  of  foreign  capltaL  But  a 
nation  prospers  best  if  it  generates  an  abundant  capital  of  its  own  as  weU. 

To  the  end  of  developing  the  national  capital  it  is  desirable  that  such 
Industries  be  selected  for  encouragement  as  suffer  under  relatively  slight 
handicaps  as  compared  with  competing  foreign  industries,  and  that  they  be 
given  adequate  but  not  excessive  protection.  Excessive  protection,  Instead  •f 
developing  national  enterprise  and  capital,  is  likely  to  draw  in  foreign  enter- 
prise and  capltaL  Thus,  Russian  protection  established  on  Russian  soil 
industries  that  were  in  fact  German,  French,  and  British.  Most  of  the  ad- 
vantages flowing  from  the  establishment  of  foreign  enterprise  on  the  national 
soil  are  merely  specious. 

A  national  economic  system  built  up  through  a  Judicious  employment  of 
protective  duties  and  auxiliary  policies  of  education  and  development  of  natu- 
ral resources  is  conducive  to  national  independence,  wealth,  and  political 
stability.  In  the  long  run  it  is  conducive  to.  international  good  will  and 
advantage  as  well.  The  mutual  interdependence  of  Industrial  and  agrarian 
States  is  not  a  healthy  political  phenomenon.  It  leads  to  a  rivalry  between 
industrial  States  for  the  nonindustrial  markets  and  to  attempts  on  the  part 
of  each  party  to  the  dependent  relation  to  exploit  the  other.  Moreover,  a  non- 
industrial  State  remains  poor,  relatively  to  its  potentialities,  and  therefore 
offers  a  restricted  market  to  the  foreign  States  with  which  it  has  dealings. 
The  relations  between  the  United  States  and  European  countries  are  not  only 
on  a  sounder  basis  but  are  of  greater  mutual  advantage  than  they  would  have 
been  if  the  United  States  had  failed  to  develop  its  industries  and  had  remained 
an  economic  dependency  of  Europe. 

The  Latin  American  States,  with  their  unexampled  natural  resources  and 
their  great  and  growing  population,  are  destined  to  enjoy  a  foremost  rank 
among  the  industrial  States  of  the  world.  They  can  hasten  the  day  of  eco- 
noru^  Independence  and  international  power  through  the  adoption  of  national 
policies  of  development  An  essential  part  of  such  i>olicies  will  be  the  laying 
of  burdens  ui>on  foreign  trade,  to  the  immediate  disadvantage  of  foreign 
nations  supplying  their  markets.  But  provided  that  such  biurdens  are  levied, 
not  in  a  spirit  of  international  hostility  and  not  with  any  ruthless  disregard 
of  foreign  interests,  but  with  a  Judicious  view  to  the  needs  and  possibilities  of 
nationalistic  development,  the  immediate  disadvantage  to  foregn  trade  will  be 
greatly  overbalanced  in  the  end  through  the  gain  to  the  world  arising  from 
the  prosperity  of  the  Latin  States. 


THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  EQUITY  IN  THE  TAXATION  OF  FOREIGN 

CORPORATIONS. 

By  FRED  ROGERS  FAIRCHILD, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Yale  Un^ersity, 

It  will  be  accepted  without  argument  that  one  of  the  requirements  of  a  sound 
tax  system  is  Justice  to  the  subjects  who  bear  the  tax  burden.  And  in  these 
modem  days,  when  we  have  ceased  to  regard  the  foreigner  as  an  enemy  to  be 
mulcted  without  further  consideration,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  that  the 
principle  of  Justice  is  to  be  applied  to  foreigners  as  well  as  to  our  own  citizens. 
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It  is  largely  the  principle  of  Justice  which  maizes  the  taxation  of  foreign 
corporations  a  special  problem  apart  from  that  of  the  taxation  of  corporations 
in  general,  and  it  is  the  problem  of  Justice  in  the  taxation  of  corporations  by 
different  competing  Jurisdictions  which  is  the  subject  of  this  essay.  The  prin- 
ciples involved  are  the  same,  with  very  few  exceptions,  whether  the  two  Juris- 
dictions concerned  are  separate  nations  or  merely  states  of  a  federated  union 
like  the  United  States  of  America. 

An  adequate  discussion  of  the  subject  must  cover  not  merely  the  taxation 
of  foreign  corporations  (in  the  narrowest  sense — ^1.  e.,  corporations  chartered 
by  another  State),  but  also  the  taxation  of  domestic  corporations  in  all  cases 
where  foreign  States  have  any  Jurisdiction  and  power  of  taxation  over  them. 
In  short,  we  have  really  the  problem  of  the  taxation  of  all  corporations  subject 
to  taxation  by  two  or  more  competing  Jurisdictions.  And  this  includes  not 
merely  the  direct  taxation  of  the  corporation  itself  but  also  the  taxation  of 
the  owners,  whether  stockholders  or  bondholders.* 

At  the  outset  it  is  necessary  to  remind  ourselves  that  Justice  has  to  do  with 
persons  only.  The  burden  of  taxation  is  all  borne  by  persons.  Those  who 
speak  of  taxation  as  imposed  upon  persons  and  property  are  usually  guilty  of 
confusing  the  object  and  the  subject.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  Justice  to  prop- 
erty as  distinct  from  the  owner  of  the  property.  Likewise  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  Justice  to  corporations.  The  burdens  of  taxation  are  not  borne  partly 
by  persons  and  in  addition  by  certain  corporations.  CJorporatlons  as  such  bear 
no  tax  burdens.  Corporations  are  taxed  as  a  means  of  reaching  certain  nat- 
ural persons,  who  alone  bear  the  burden  of  taxation.  If  Justice  is  secured  to 
all  natural  persons  we  do  not  have  to  inquire  further  whether  certain  cor- 
porations have  been  Justly  treated.  The  requirements  of  Justice  have  been 
fully  met  This  does  not  mean  we  can  tax  corporations  without  r^pard  to  the 
question  of  Justice.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  simply  means  that  we  must  always 
look  beyond  the  corporation  to  the  persons  affected. 

A  State  comes  into  contact  with  a  corporation  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
ways: 

1.  Through  being  the  authority  that  has  created  (chartered)  the  cor- 
poration. 

2.  Through  being  the  place  of  location  of  the  corporation's  property. 
8.  Through  being  the  place  where  the  corporation  does  business. 

4.  Through  being  the  residence  or  domicile  of  the  owners  of  the  corporation 
(stockholders  and  bondholders). 

'The  taxation  of  foreign  corporatlonB  haa  nanally  been  treated  aa  a  phase  of  tlie 
broader  topic  of  double  taxation.  Beferencea  to  double  taxation  will  be  found  in  most 
of  the  general  worka  on  pnbllc  finance,  though  the  foreign  writers  generally  pay  UtUe 
attention  to  the  taxation  of  corporations.  Cf.  the  article  on  DoippelbesteQerong  by 
Eheberg  in  HandwOrterbucb  der  Staatswissenschaften  (Third  Ed.),  Ill,  068-7,  and 
VIII,  1207;  Bastable,  Public  Finance  (TMrd  Ed.),  882-884,  which  contains  a  brief 
bibliography  of  donble  taxation;  Sellgman,  Essays  in  Taxation  (Eighth  Bd.),  Oh.  IV, 
on  double  taxation,  with  bibUographical  notes  on  pp.  98  and  111;  also  Ch.  VIII, 
especially  pp.  280-297.  Of  special  Importance  is  the  monograph  by  Francis  Walker, 
Donble  Taxation  In  the  United  States,  Columbia  Uniy.  Studies  In  History,  Bconomics, 
and  Public  Law,  Vol.  V,  No.  1,  1896.  Several  recent  essays  on  practical  phases  of  the 
problem  of  double  taxation  wUl  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Tax  Asso- 
ciation; In  particular  F.  N.  Judson,  Interstate  Comity  in  Taxation,  Vol.  I,  pp.  89-46; 
W.  H.  Corbin,  Inheritance  Tax  Laws,  Vol.  II,  pp.  171-194;  Th.  Sutro,  Double  and 
Multiple  Taxation,  Vol.  II,  pp.  647-667;  C.  Crocker,  Judicial  Opinions  against  Double 
Taxation,  VoL  IV,  pp.  201-206;  J.  F.  ZoUer,  Taxation  of  Fortfgn  Corporatioas  with 
Special  Reference  to  License  Fees,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  161-188 ;  Beport  of  the  Committee  on 
Donble  Taxation  and  Situs  for  Purposes  of  Taxation,  VoL  VIII,  pp.  288-241,  and 
Vol.  IX,  pp.  868-890. 
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5.  Through  its  (nonresident)  citizens  being  owners  of  the  corporation. 

Any  one  of  these  relations  may  give  the  State  a  claim  upon  the  corporation 
or  its  owners  for  some  contribution.  Any  one  except  the  last  gives  the  State 
the  power  to  exact  such  contribution.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that 
a  corporation  which  is  related  in  one  or  more  of  these  respects  to  one  State 
is  at  the  same  time  related  in  some  other  respect  to  another  State.  Both 
States  may  then  claim  the  right  to  levy  taxes  upon  the  corporation  or  its  owners, 
and  the  result  may  easily  be  unjust  double  taxation.  The  problem  of  the  cor- 
rect taxation  of  a  corporation  thus  subject  to  two  competing  tax  Jurisdictions  is 
the  problem  before  us. 

It  will  appear  at  once  that  some  of  these  relations  are  of  more  importance 
than  others.  For  example,  the  fact  that  a  corporation  receives  its  charter 
from  a  certain  State  gives  tliat  State  a  right  to  claim  some  contribution,  but  if 
the  claim  rests  on  this  ground  alone  certainly  no  very  heavy  exaction  is  Jus- 
tified. If  the  corporation's  property  is  located  elsewhere,  its  business  is  else- 
where transacted,  and  its  owners  are  residents  and  citizens  of  other  States,  it 
is  clear  that  the  main  obligation  is  to  the  other  States.  A  heavy  exaction  by 
the  State  granting  the  charter  would  either  deprive  other  States  of  their  Just 
revenue  or  place  an  unjust  burden  ui>on  the  owners  of  the  corporation.  More- 
over, the  mere  fact  of  having  granted  a  charter  gives  little  power  to  tax.  The 
only  way  in  which  the  corporation  can  be  coerced  is  by  the  threat  of  forfeiture 
of  its  charter.  And  since  it  Is  generally  possible  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  char- 
ter from  some  other  State  no  corporation  is  likely  to  submit  to  a  heavy  ex- 
action. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  obtained  a  large  revenue  In  taxes  or  fees  from 
corporations  to  whom  it  has  granted  charters  and  whose  property,  business,  and 
ownership  are  often  largely  outside  the  State.  But  this  has  been  possible  only 
because  the  demands  have  been  modest  enough  not  to  counteract  the  advantages 
derived  from  incorporating  under  the  rather  liberal  laws  of  New  Jersey.  In 
general  it  appears  that  the  mere  fact  of  incorporation  gives  a  State  the  right 
and  the  power  to  exact  nothing  more  than  a  moderate  fee  or  tax  based  upon 
the  privilege  of  incorporation. 

Again,  the  fact  that  the  owners  of  a  corporation  are  citizens  of  a  certain 
State  gives  that  State  only  the  most  shadowy  claim  upon  them  for  taxation 
on  account  of  their  income  from  the  corporation.  That  is,  suppose  a  citizen  of 
State  A  resides  abroad  and  derives  his  income  from  investment  in  a  foreign 
corporation,  all  of  whose  property  and  business  are  without  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  State  A.  The  mere  fact  of  citizenship  gives  the  State  A  no  real  claim 
upon  this  citizen  so  long  as  he  continues  to  reside  outside  its  Jurisdiction. 
Political  allegiance,  which  formerly  was  a  controlling  reason  for  tax  obligation, 
is  no  longer  of  great  significance.*  To-day  it  is  residence  or  domicile  rather 
than  citizenship  that  controls  tax  obligation.  The  obligation  of  the  stockholder 
in  this  case  is  wholly  to  other  States  than  that  in  which  he  holds  his  citizen- 
ship. Also  the  State  in  question  has  no  apparent  means  of  enforcing  paymedt 
from  such  nonresident  citizen  on  account  of  his  ownership  in  such  a  corpora- 
tion, unless  it  may  possibly  attach  some  other  property  of  the  citizen  which  is 
located  within  its  Jurisdiction. 

We  have  left  the  three  really  important  relations  between  the  corporation 
and  the  State:  (1)  The  location  of  its  property,  (2)  the  place  where  its  busi- 
ness is  conducted,  and  (8)  the  place  of  residence  or  domicile  of  its  owners.  It 
!«  when  a  corporation  is  related  to  one  State  in  one  of  these  ways  and  co 
another  State  in  another  way,  or  where  In  any  one  of  these  respects  a  cor- 

1  Bellgman,  Bssajrs  in  Taxation,  111-112. 
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poration  owes  a  divided  allegiance  to  two  or  more  States,  that  we  have  the  real 
problem  of  taxation  of  foreign  corporations. 

Corporations  may  be  subjected  to  various  forms  of  taxation.  They  may  be 
taxed  upon  their  property;  they  may  be  taxed  upon  their  capital  investment 
(either  the  total  investment  as  represented  by  stock  and  bonds  or  on  the  stock 
alone)  ;  they  may  \>q  taxed  upon  their  earnings  (either  gross  or  net)  or  upon 
the  volume  of  business  transacted.  The  owners  of  a  corporation,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  taxed  by  an  income  tax  upon  their  incomes  derived  from  the 
corporation  in  the  form  of  dividends  and  interest  or  by  a  property  tax  upon 
tJieir  shares  of  stociv  and  their  bonds.  For  the  purposes  of  this  essay  it  is 
assumed  that  the  bondholders  and  the  stockholders  are  Joint  owners  of  the  cor- 
poration. While  the  law  frequently  makes  a  distinction  and  denies  that  the 
bondholders  are  in  any  sense  owners,  economically  no  such  distinction  is 
Justified. 

It  is  evident  that  with  all  these  possible  taxes  upon  corporations  and  their 
owners  the  door  is  ui)en  for  various  forms  of  unjust  double  taxation,  even  when 
only  one  taxing  Jurisdiction  is  Involved.  Still  more  serious  does  the  situation 
become  when  the  cori)oration  and  its  owners  are  subject  to  simultaneous  taxa- 
tion by  two  or  more  competing  J urlsd lotions. 

Without  attempting  an  examination  of  all  the  possible  combinations,  let  us 
analyze  the  most  important  cases  that  arise  in  actual  practice. 

1.  We  take,  first,  the  case  of  a  corporation  whose  property  and  business  are 
entirely  within  a  given  State,  whereas  its  owners,  both  stockholders  and  bond- 
holders, are  all  residents  of  other  States.  The  first  State  has  clearly  the  ri^t 
and  the  power  to  tax  the  cori>oration  by  any  legal  method  which  may  be 
effective.  It  may  tax  all  of  its  property ;  it  may  tax  it  upon  its  entire  capital 
(whether  in  the  form  of  stock  or  bonds) ;  it  may  tax  it  upon  its  earnings 
(gross  or  net),  or  upon  the  amount  of  its  business.  No  other  State  has  the 
right  to  impose  any  of  these  taxes  upon  this  corporation. 

At  the  same  time  the  first  State  can  not  in  Justice  ignore  the  fact  that  its 
taxation  of  this  corporation  will  burden  the  residents  of  other  States.  These 
other  States  have  some  claims  upon  the  taxes  which  may  be  raised  on  account 
of  this  corporation.  If  the  owners  had  been  residents  of  the  State  in  which 
the  corporation  has  its  property  and  business,  then  the  amount  of  a  Just  tax 
upon  tlie  corporation  would  be  limited  to  the  burden  which  might  Justly  be 
placed  upon  its  owners  as  a  part  of  the  whole  tax  system  of  the  State.  In 
such  case  it  would  obviously  be  unjust  to  impose  any  additional  tax  upon  the 
owners  on  account  of  their  Income  from  the  corporation  or  their  ownership  of 
Its  stock  or  bonds. 

Tliis  principle  is  coming  to  be  generally  recognized  in  State  taxation  of 
corporations.  Where  any  kind  of  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  corporation  whose 
amount  represents  the  total  tax-paying  ability  due  to  ownership  in  the  cor- 
poration it  is  customary  to  exempt  the  shareholders  from  taxation  upon  their 
shares  and  dividends,  and  frequently  also  the  bondholders  upon  their  bonds 
and  their  interest,  although  legal  complications  in  the  United  States  have  pre- 
vented the  full  accomplishment  of  the  logical  result  in  the  case  of  bonds. 

But  when  the  owners  are  nonresidents  it  can  not  be  assumed  that  they  will 
be  thus  exempted.  The  State  of  their  residence  is  entitled  to  some  contribu- 
tion from  the  owners  of  the  corporation,  and  Justice  requires  that  the  first 
State  reduce  its  demands  upon  the  corporation  accordingly.  The  question, 
then,  arises,  What  share  of  the  total  tax  should  fairly  be  assigned  to  each 
State?  There  is  apparently  no  clear  principle  capable  of  furnishing  an  exact 
answer.  It  Is,  however,  generally  assumed  that  the  State  In  which  the  prop- 
erty and  business  are  located  has  the  stronger  claim.     This  assumption  is 
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based  on  what  has  been  called  the  principle  of  economic  interest  or  economic 
allegiance.^  This  seems  reasonable.  Without  denying  the  obligation  of  the 
owners  to  the  State  of  their  residence,  their  principal  economic  allegiance  on 
account  of  the  corporation  in  question  is  to  the  State  where  its  property  Is 
located  and  from  which  their  dividends  and  interest  are  derived. 

This  is  probably  as  far  as  we  can  go  as  a  matter  of  principle.  Prof.  Schanz 
has  suggested  that  the  amount  of  tax  that  may  fairly  be  imposed  should  be 
apportioned  three-fourths  to  the  State  where  the  property  is  located  and  one- 
fourth  to  the  State  of  residence  of  the  owners.'  Such  an  exact  division  is,  of 
course,  quite  arbitrary.  The  most  satisfactory  arrangement  would  be  a  treaty 
agreement  between  the  States  involved  in  which  the  division  could  be  made  by 
some  such  arbitrary  ratio.  It  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  these  matters 
will  thus  be  settled  by  treaty.  In  the  meantime  our  conclusion  is  that  the  State 
where  the  property  and  business  are  located  may  fairly  tax  the  corporation 
upon  the  major  part  of  the  tax-paying  ability  which  it  confers  upon  its  owners, 
but  that  a  part  of  this  ability  should  be  left  untouched  out  of  deference  to  the 
claims  of  other  States  in  which  the  owners  reside. 

It  might  happen,  of  course,  that  the  State  in  which  the  owners  reside  does 
not  as  a  matter  of  fact  impose  either  an  income  tax  or  a  property  tax,  and  so 
places  no  burden  upon  the  stockholders  or  bondholders  on  account  of  their 
ownership  in  the  corporation.  In  such  case  the  State  where  the  corporation 
has  its  property  and  business  would  be  under  no  obligation  to  make  allowance 
for  the  foreign  residence  of  its  owners.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  all 
foreign  States  would  thus  neglect  so  obvious  a  source  of  i^venue,  and  the  task 
of  making  proper  distinction  between  the  parts  of  the  capital  owned  in  dlfiPer- 
ent  countries  would  be  complicated  and  impracticable.  Furthermore,  we  are 
seeking  the  general  principles  which  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  all  States  in  their 
taxation  of  foreign  corporations,  and  since  we  grant  to  each  State  the  right 
to  tax  its  citizens  as  owners  of  a  foreign  cori)oration  we  must,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  restrict  the  right  of  the  State  in  which  the  property  and  business  are 
located.  It  is  not  intended  to  deny  that  failure  to  exercise  its  claims  by  one 
State  might  occasionally  make  it  possible  for  another  State  to  exact  more 
than  its  own  normal  share  without  injustice. 

It  has  been  assumed  thus  far  that  the  State  in  which  a  corporation's  prop- 
erty is  located  is  also  the  place  where  its  business  is  transacted.  This  as- 
sumption will  ordinarily  agree  with  the  facts,  although  in  a  country  like  the 
United  States,  where  business  pays  little  regard  to  State  lines,  the  cases  where 
property  and  business  are  in  different  States  become  numerous  and  important. 
In  international  relations,  however,  the  exceptions  are  rare  and  less  important. 
In  the  case  of  railroads,  mines,  banks,  telephone,  telegraph,  express,  and  car 
companies,  etc.,  the  business  must  in  general  be  transacted  in  the  nation  whei'e 
the  property  is  located.  In  the  case  of  such  corporations  as  power  companies 
and  lighting  companies  there  is  more  room  for  exception.  The  only  really  im- 
portant exception  is  in  the  case  of  insurance  and  investment  companies.  Here 
the  business  transacted  may  be  quite  largely  independent  of  the  location  of  the 
corporation's  property. 

We  will  examine  later  the  extent  to  which  the  transaction  of  business  within 
its  borders  gives  a  State  the  right  to  tax  a  foreign  cori>oration.  For  the  pres- 
ent we  may  conclude  that,  since  some  such  right  is  admitted  and  is  actually 
claimed  and  exercised,  the  daim  of  the  S&te  in  which  the  property  is  located 

must  be  somewhat  reduced  if  a  cori)oration  conducts  its  business  or  a  part  of 

--  ■ '  ■  ■ ,  ,  ^^^^^^— . 

^Sellgman,  Bssays  in  Tazatton,  118. 
'Schans,  Finans-ArcMv,  IX  (1892),  II,  11. 
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it  elsewhere.  Only  a  moderate  reduction,  however,  need  be  granted,  and  we 
are  still  justified  in  allotting  to  the  State  where  the  property  is  located  the 
major  part  of  the  tax  claim  upon  the  corporation. 

2.  The  case  of  resident  owners  (stockholders  and  bondholders)  of  a  corpora- 
tion whose  property  and  business  are  located  outside  the  State  is  the  opposite 
of  the  case  which  has  Just  been  discussed.  As  has  been  shown,  all  the  resi- 
dents of  a  State  may  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  State  of  their  resi- 
dence on  account  of  income  derived  from  investment  in  foreign  corporations, 
or  they  may  be  subject  to  property  taxes  upon  their  stocks  and  bonds  in  foreign 
corporations. 

The  claims  of  the  State  of  residence  are,  however,  sharply  restricted  on  ac- 
count of  the  superior  claim  of  the  State  in  which  the  corporation  has  its  prop- 
erty and  its  business.  If  we  assume  for  the  moment  that  the  State  derives 
all  its  revenue  from  a  single  general  income  tax  whose  burden  would  thus  rep- 
resent the  total  tax-paying  ability  of  its  dtisens  or  residents,  it  is  clear  that 
a  very  considerable  reduction  would  be  necessary  in  the  rate  iM[>plied  to  incomes 
derived  from  investment  in  foreign  corporations.  If  our  preceding  conclusions 
are  correct,  the  rate  on  such  incomes  would  certainly  have  to  be  something  less 
than  half  of  the  rate  imposed  upon  incomes  derived  from  investment  at  home. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  no  State  derives  its  whole  revenue  from  a  single  income 
tax.  Where  the  income  tax  is  moderate  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  tax- 
paying  ability  is  reached  by  other  forms  of  taxation,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
essential  Justice  ma^  be  done  without  any  special  reduction  in  the  rate  of  the 
tax  imposed  upon  Incomes  derived  from  foreign  investment 

In  actual  practice  residents  are  generally  subject  to  the  income  tax  upon 
all  income  from  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  corporations.  This  is  the  rule  in 
the  income  taxes  of  England,  of  most  of  the  (merman  States,  and  of  the  United 
States.  No  allowance  is  made  on  account  of  the  taxation  of  the  corporation  in 
the  State  where  its  property  is  located.  The  obligation  applies  generally  to 
all  residents,  both  citizen  and  alien,  with  the  exception  of  the  purely  transient 
alien.  In  the  absence  of  any  definite  rule  fixed  by  International  agreement 
this  practice  probably  comes  as  near  to  a  Just  solution  of  the  problem  as  is 
possible  under  the  circumstances. 

It  should  be  obvious,  however,  that  those  nations  which  have  adopted  this 
rule  should  waive  all  claim  to  taxation  of  their  citizens  living  In  foreign 
States  upon  incomes  drawn  from  foreign  corporations.  Otherwise  the  person 
who  lives  in  a  State  other  than  that  of  which  he  is  a  citizen  is  taxed  upon 
the  same  income  both  by  the  State  of  his  residence  and  the  State  of  his  citlaen- 
ship.  England  takes  the  correct  position  and  makes  no  attempt  to  tax  the 
Income  of  a  nonresident  citizen  derived  from  foreign  investment.  In  the 
Prussian  income  tax  the  matter  is  compromised  by  exempting  the  nonresi- 
dent citizen  after  he  has  lived  abroad  two  years.  The  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  imposes  the  income  tax  upon  every  citizen,  whether  residing  at 
home  or  abroad,  while  at  the  same  time  taxing  every  resident  whether  (dtlzen 
or  alien.    This  is  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  international  Justice. 

Our  general  conclusion  is  that  a  State  has  an  undoubted  right  to  Impose 
taxes  upon  its  citizens  or  residents  on  account  of  income  derived  from  invest- 
ment in  corporations  whose  property  and  business  are  located  outside  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  State.  International  comity  demands,  however,  that  the 
amount  of  this  tax  be  so  determined,  in  relation  with  all  of  the  other  circum- 
stances of  the  State*s  tax  system,  as  to  leave  it  possible  for  the  State  in  which 
the  corporation's  property  is  located  to  reach  the  major  part  of  the  tax-pay- 
ing ability  represented  by  the  corporation  without  causing  unjust  double  taxa- 
tion.   It  is  also  required  that  nonresident  citizens  be  exempt  from  taxation 
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upon  income  derived  from  corporations  whose  property  and  business  are  out- 
side the  State. 

3.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  case  of  the  taxation  of  a  corporation  trans- 
acting business  in  the  State,  but  having  no  other  connection  with  the  State 
In  question ;  that  is,  its  property  is  located  elsewhere  and  its  owners  are  non- 
residents. The  most  important  example  is  the  foreign  insurance  company, 
wlilch  maintains  agents  and  writes  insurance  in  the  State  in  question.  Such  a 
corporation,  it  will  generally  be  admitted,  owes  some  economic  allegiance  to 
the  State  in  which  it  Is  doing  business,  and  this  State  has  9ome  right  to  im- 
pose taxes  upon  it 

We  have  already  concluded,  however,  that  the  location  of  the  property  and 
the  residence  of  the  owners  are  the  main  considerations  controlling  economic 
allegiance.  The  State,  whose  sole  claim  rests  upon  the  transaction  of  business 
within  its  borders,  can  therefore  justly  impose  only  a  moderate  burden  upon 
such  a  corporation.  Any  attempt  to  tax  a  large  part  of  the  property  or  earn- 
ings of  such  a  corporation  would  be  an  unjust  invasion  of  the  tax  field  of 
another  State  and,  In  case  the  other  State  exercised  its  rights,  would  result  in 
unjust  double  taxation.  Moderate  taxes  on  earnings  or  license  taxes  or  fees 
are  ^oBtifled. 

It  it  not  intended  here  to  go  into  the  legal  or  administrative  difficulties 
which  may  arise  on  account  of  restrictions  upon  the  taxation  of  interstate 
commerce  in  the  United  States.  Our  purpose  is  to  find  some  principle  to 
guide  the  State  in  determining  how  great  a  burden  of  taxation  it  may  justly 
impose  upon  a  foreign  corporation  doing  business  within  its  borders.  Whether 
legal  technicalities  may  prevent  Its  exercising  its  right  is  another  question,  the 
adequate  treatment  of  which  would  take  us  too  far  afield  for  the  limits  9t  this 
essay.  It  should  always  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  factor  which 
justifies  a  tax  need  not  be  the  one  on  which  the  tax  is  actually  based.  The 
conduct  of  business  within  the  State  justifies  a  tax  by  the  State  and  may  in- 
dicate its  proper  amount.  It  does  not  follow  that  this  contribution  must 
necessarily  be  collected  by  means  of  a  tax  on  business. 

Most  of  the  States  of  the  United  States  attempt  to  tax  foreign  corporations 
on  business  done  within  the  State  when  there  is  no  property  or  capital  that 
can  be  reached.  Foreign  insurance  companies,  for  example,  are  usually  taxed 
upon  the  premiums  collected  within  the  State.  Indeed,  it  has  been  a  rather 
common  practice  to  tax  foreign  corporations  at  higher  rates  than  domestic 
corporations,  or  to  tax  the  foreign  corporation  when  domestic  corporations  are 
exempt    This  is  obviously  unjust  to  other  States  and  their  citizens. 

Reciprocal  and  retaliatory  tax  laws  are  a  common  result  A  given  State 
may  waive  its  right  to  tax  foreign  companies  on  business  done  in  the  State, 
provided  the  other  State  in  which  the  company  is  located  or  chartered  makes 
the  same  concession  in  favor  of  the  companies  of  the  first  State.  Or  a  State  may 
impose  taxes  upon  each  foreign  corporation  by  the  same  method  or  at  the  same 
rate  as  is  imposed  by  its  home  State  upon  the  corporations  of  the  first  State. 
By  such  crude  means,  accompanied  by  a  growing  spirit  of  comity,  a  certain 
Approach  to  fairness  is  being  reached  among  the  States  of  the  United  States.^ 

Of  course  such  a  matter  as  this  ought  to  be  settled  fairly  to  all  by  means  of 
treaties  or  interstate  agreements.  In  the  absence  of  such  arrangement  each 
State  should  seek  only  the  moderate  contribution  which  it  can  justly  claim 
from  foreign  corporations  on  account  of  business  done  within  its  borders,  while 

iThis  topic  is  best  lUnstnited  by  the  taxation  of  inraranoe  companieB  In  the  United 
States.  Cf.  the  standard  works  on  taxation  and  nunerons  articles  in  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Tax  Association. 
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at  the  same  time  seeking  by  the  Judicious  use  or  threat  of  retaliation  to  secure 
the  same  fair  treatment  of  its  own  corporations  by  neighboring  States. 

4.  When  a  domestic  corporation  whose  property  is  located  and  whose  owners 
reside  within  the  home  State  is  doing  business  outside  the  State  we  have  the 
converse  of  the  case  Just  studied,  and  the.  same  principles  &pQlj.  The  home 
State  must  concede  the  right  of  the  foreign  State  to  impose  some  moderate 
Taxation  on  account  of  the  business  transacted,  and  in  fairness  to  the  owners 
should  make  a  corresponding  concession  in  its  own  taxation  upon  the  corpora- 
tion or  its  owners. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  in  studying  the  ways  in  which  a  corporation  may 
be  related  to  the  State  for  taxation  purposes  it  has  been  assumed  that  in  each 
of  these  relations  the  entire  obligation  is  to  a  single  State.  When  discussing 
the  claim  arising  from  the  location  of  property,  for  instance,  we  have  assumed 
tliat  the  property  is  all  located  in  the  State  in  question.  We  have  now  to  can- 
sider  the  further  problems  arising  when  one  of  these  relations  is  itself  divided 
between  two  Jurisdictions.  For  example,  the  corporation's  property  may  be 
partly  located  in  the  home  State,  partly  in  other  States ;  likewise,  the  ownership 
or  the  business  transacted  may  be  divided  between  different  Jurisdictions. 

In  view  of  the  principles  established  in  the  foregoing  discussion  this  is  ^com- 
paratively simple  matter  theoretically,  although  in  practice  it  presents  a  great 
variety  of  interesting  and  often  difficult  problems.  Having  once  determined 
what  rights  are  given  to  a  State  as  a  result  of  each  of  the  relations  which  we 
have  examined,  if  the  relationship  is  divided  between  two  or  more  States  it 
simply  means  that  the  consequent  right  of  taxation  is  likewise  divided,  and 
divided  in  the  same  proportion.  For  example,  we  have  seen  that  the  locatioo 
of  pipperty  within  a  State  gives  that  State  a  claim  upon  the  corporation  tor  a 
considerable  contribution.  If,  now,  only  half  of  the  corporation's  property  is 
thus  located,  obviously  the  claim  based  on  this  ground  is  reduced  by  half.  The 
other  half  must  fairly  be  left  to  other  States.  The  same  simple  rule  holds  in 
the  case  of  divided  ownership  and  in  the  case  where  business  is  transacted  in 
two  or  more  States.    The  theoretical  conclusion  is  perfectly  clear. 

The  practical  problems  arise  through  the  attempt  to  find  workable  and  Just 
rules  for  apportioning  property,  capital,  ownership,  business,  or  earnings  be- 
tween the  home  State  and  other  States  for  purposes  of  taxation.  Here  we  are 
frequently  met  with  serious  obstacles,  which  make  an  exact  apportionment 
difficult  and  often  impossible.  The  aim  should  be  to  seek  a  Just  apportion- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  simplicity  and  certainty  of  administration.  Be- 
tween these  two  criteria  there  is  often  conflict  A  rule  designed  to  secure 
perfect  Justice  may  prove  to  be  unworkable  in  practice.  In  order  to  secure 
administrative  certainty  we  may  have  to  he  content  with  only  a  rough  approxi- 
mation to  perfect  Justice.  In  such  cases  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  give  the  preference 
to  certainty.  The  rule  should  be  to  secure  the  nearest  approach  to  Justice 
compatible  with  certainty  in  administration.  Administrative  certainty  se- 
cured in  this  way  is  apt  to  give  at  least  a  fair  approximation  to  justice  in  the 
long  run.  On  the  other  hand,  a  rule  which  sacrifices  certainty  in  the  attempt 
to  secure  ideal  Justice  is  almost  certain  to  defeat  its  own  end  and  result  in 
the  most  flagrant  injustice.  No  better  example  could  be  cited  than  that  of 
the  general  property  tax  as  employed  in  the  American  States  and  local  govern- 
ments. No  possible  scheme  could  appear  more  Just  on  paper,  yet  the  impos- 
sibility of  effective  administration  has  made  the  American  general  property- 
tax  perhaps  the  most  flagrant  example  in  the  modern  world  of  an  unjust  tax. 
Simplicity,  administrative  efficiency,  avoidance  of  doubtful  points  tu  cause 
controversy  between  tax  officials  and  taxpayers,  clear  understanding  of  the  tax 
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on  the  part  of  the  public;  these  are  the  qualifies  which  should  be  sought.  If 
now  the  apportionment  is  made  to  conform  with  the  rules  of  Justice  so  far  as 
possible  without  conflicting  with  the  demands  of  certainty,  we  may  generally 
rest  assured  that  approximate  Justice  will  be  done.* 

Let  us  consider  now  In  turn  each  of  the  important  bases  of  corporate  taxation 
and  the  problem  of  their  apportionment  between  two  or  more  tax  Jurisdictions. 

1.  Where  the  claim  upon  the  corporation  is  based  upon  location  of  property 
each  State's  claim  is  obviously  measured  by  the  property  located  within  its 
borders.  Any  given  State  must  first  consider  the  fair  measure  of  taxation 
which  may  be  based  upon  property  as  a  whole  according  to  the  principles 
which  we  have  already  examined.  Next,  it  must  determine  what  part  of  the 
whole  property  of  the  corporation  is  located  within  its  borders.  This  indicates 
clearly  the  share  of  the  total  tax  obligation  arising  from  location  of  property 
which  this  particular  State  may  claim. 

In  the  case  of  real  estate  the  correct  apportionment  is  a  simple  matter.  The 
same  1?  true  of  property  permanently  attached  to  the  land  and  in  general 
of  most  forms  of  tangible  property.  Difflculties  arise,  it  is  true,  In  such  cases 
as  the  rolling  stock  of  a  railroad  or  car  company.  Such  instances  are,  how- 
ever, not  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  satisfactory  though  necessarily  arbi- 
trary rules  may  be  constructed  to  meet  these  cases. 

Where  the  attempt  is  made  to  take  account  of  intangible  property  serious 
difficulties  arise.  The  limits  of  the  present  discussion  do  not  permit  a 
thorough  examination  of  this  topic.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  taxation  of  In- 
tangible property  of  corporations  has  always  proved  illusive,  and  where  the 
attempt  is  made  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  intangible  property  of  the 
corporation  is  represented  by  the  excess  of  the  value  of  its  capital  over  the 
value  of  tangible  property  previously  discovered.  When  thus  interpreted  we 
are  led  to  the  next  Important  basis  of  corporate  taxation,  namely,  capital. 

2.  The  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  separate  valuation  of  the  elements 
of  property  of  a  corporation  have  very  commonly  led  to  the  taxation  of  capital 
as  a  convenient  means  of  getting  at  the  total  value  of  the  property,  tangible  and 
intangible.  Sometimes  this  means  taxation  of  the  capital  stock  only,  sometimes 
both  stocks  and  bonds.  The  latter  more  truly  represents  the  total  investment 
In  the  corporation.  The  problem  Is  to  determine  what  part  of  the  corporation's 
capital  is  located  In  the  particular  State,  or,  as  is  generally  said,  "  employed  In 
the  State."  This  is  apt  to  be  a  difficult  matter.  Here,  again,  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  go  into  a  detailed  discussion.  If  an  exact  apportionment  of  all  the 
forms  In  which  the  corporation's  capital  has  been  put  Is  attempted  we  are  right 
back  at  the  problem  of  apportioning  property.  To  avoid  this,  various  more  or 
less  arbitrary  rules  are  generally  used  to  secure  a  rough  apportionment  of 
capital.  For  example,  the  State  of  Connecticut  formerly  taxed  railroad  com- 
panies upon  their  capital  stock  and  bonds.  The  part  employed  in  the  State 
was  determined  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  mileage  of  line  in  the  State  to 
the  total  mileage.  A  better  guide  would  have  been  the  mileage  of  all  tracks, 
and  when  the  State  adopted  the  present  tax  on  gross  earnings  the  apportion- 
ment according  to  all  track  mileage  was  chosen." 

8.  Oumerahip, — Here  the  matter  is  very  simple.  When  the  tax  Is  imposed 
upon  the  owners  in  the  form  of  an  income  tax  upon  dividends  and  interest,  or 
a  property  tax  upon  stocks  and  bonds,  the  proper  amount  of  the  tax  which 
may  justly  be  claimed  on  account  of  ownership  having  been  determined  accord- 

^  For  an  argument  in  support  of  administrative  certainty,  cf .  Sellgman,  The  Importance 
of  Predslon  In  AaseMments,  Proceedings  National  Tax  Assn.,  211-219. 

'Sep.  Conn.  Commission  on  Taxation  of  Certain  Corporations,  1918,  pp.  40-42,  52-IS9. 
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ing  to  the  principles  already  diacuflsed,  each  State  ahould  simply  tax  the  owners 
residing  within  Its  territory.  T^ere  is  no  serious  theoretical  difficulty  here. 
The  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  taxing  the  owners  directly  on  their 
stocks  and  bonds  by  means  of  a  property  tax  are  very  great  and  are  responsible 
for  the  tendency  to  abandon  this  method  in  favor  of  taxes  collected  from  the 
corporation  rather  than  from  the  owners. 

4.  Business  transacted,  earnings,  etc, — Where  this  is  the  basis  of  the  tax  the 
problem  of  apportionment  is  simple  In  theory.  The  total  contribution  which 
may  be  claimed  on  account  of  business  done  should  obviously  be  divided  between 
the  States  concerned  according  to  the  ratio  of  business  done  within  each.  To 
accomplish  this  apportionment  a  great  variety  of  rules  has  been  devised 
according  to  the  different  kinds  of  corporations  and  the  policies  of  different 
States.  An  exact  apportionment  is  often  difficult  or  Impossible  and  in  many 
cases  not  worth  seeking.  Simple  workable  rules  may  generally  be  devised 
which  at  the  same  time  give  a  reasonable  approximation  to  Justice. 

For  example,  where  Insurance  companies  are  taxed  upon  business  transacted, 
if  each  State  imposes  the  tax  upon  the  premiums  collected  within  its  borders 
the  result  la  simple  and  exact  and  fairly  just  When  railroads  are  taxed  upon 
their  earnings,  whether  gross  or  net,  apportionment  may  be  made  in  various 
ways.  An  exact  apportionment  which  takes  account  of  every  ticket  and  every 
piece  of  freight  is  possible,  but  Involves  considerable  labor  and  expense  and  is 
lacking  in  simplicity.  The  simple  method  of  apportioning  earnings  according 
to  mileage  answers  much  better  the  requirements  of  certainty  and  has  gener- 
ally been  found  to  produce  a  sufficient  degree  of  justice.  Mileage  may  mean 
the  mileage  of  line,  but  better  all  track  mileage,  in  which  account  la  taken  of 
double-track  lines,  etc.,  sidings,  congested  tracks  at  terminals,  etc.,  thus  giving 
a  fair  measure  of  the  relative  amount  of  business  done.  The  business  of  tele- 
phone companies  may  fairly  be  apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  stations 
located  within  different  States.  Telegraph  companies  may  have  their  business 
apportioned  according  to  mileage,  which  should  preferably  be  total  wire  mileage. 
The  business  or  earnings  of  car  companies  and  express  companies  may  be 
apportioned  satisfactorily  according  to  mileage  of  routes  or  car  mileage.  Where 
it  is  otherwise  practicable  to  tax  corporations  upon  business  or  earnings  it  la 
safe  to  say  that  it  will  always  be  possible  to  find  some  satisfactory  workable 
rule  for  apportioning  the  tax  between  different  jurisdictions.^ 

In  what  has  gone  before,  we  have  discussed  the  various  grounds  on  which  a 
State  may  justly  base  its  claims  for  contribution  from  the  corporation ;  In  par- 
ticular, the  location  of  property,  the  residence  of  owners,  and  the  transaction 
of  business.  We  have  also  discussed  the  problem  of  apportionment  where 
two  or  more  States  have  claims  upon  a  corporation  resting  upon  the  same 
basis,  as,  for  example,  where  the  property  is  located  in  two  or  more  States.  It 
should,  of  course,  be  clearly  understood  tJiat  the  basis  which  gives  a  State  the 
right  to  tax  a  corporation  and  which  measures  the  amount  of  the  contribution 
which  it  may  fairly  exact,  does  not  necessarily  govern  the  kind  of  tax  to  be 
lmi>osed.  For  instance,  the  location  of  a  corporation's  property  within  a  cer- 
tain State  gives  that  State,  as  we  have  seen,  a  claim  upon  the  corporation 
for  a  certain  contribution.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  State  is  required  to 
collect  this  contribution  in  the  form  of  a  property  tax.  Having  fairly  deter- 
mined according  to  the  principle  of  economic  interest  the  amount  which  may 

^Cf.  B.  H.  Meyer,  Methods  for  the  Distribution  of  Bailway  Values  among  States, 
tJ.  S.  Census,  Bulletin  No.  21,  1905,  pp.  17-21.     Rep.  Conn.  Commission  on  Taxation  of 
Certain  Corporations,  1018,  pp.  40-42,  62-^6  (railroads) ;  p.  66  (car  companies) ;  pp.  80-^1 
(express  companies)  ;  pp.   102-104    (telephone  companies)  ;  p.   121    (telegraph  compa- 
nies), etc 
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be  raised,  the  State  Is  obviously  free  to  secure  this  contribution  by  means  of 
any  tax  which  is  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

The  foregoing  principles  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  a  State  to  Judge  what 
contribution  it  is  fairly  entitled  to  exact  from  foreign  corporations  and  how 
It  may  secure  it  with  proper  regard  to  the  rights  of  other  taxing  Jurisdictions. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  at  present  no  way  in  which  a  State  may  be  assured 
that  other  nations  will  show  equal  consideration  of  its  rights.  Even  among  the 
Commonwealths  of  the  United  States,  the  matter  is  left  entirely  within  the 
discretion  of  each  State.  No  Federal  law  regulates  interstate  double  taxation, 
and  there  are  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  way  of  State  agreements.  Some  con- 
siderable progress  toward  mutual  fair  treatment  has  been  made,  partly 
through  the  means  of  retaliatory  and  reciprocal  tax  laws,  and  still  more  as  a 
result  of  increased  knowledge  of  tax  technique  and  a  growing  spirit  of  inter- 
state comity.  In  the  European  federations  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  the 
matter  is  regulated  by  federal  laws  which  seek  to  prevent  interstate  double- 
taxation  and,  in  Switzerland,  also  interlocal  injustice.^ 

As  between  different  nations,  the  only  effective  means  of  securing  mutual 
r^^ard  for  a  fair  apportionment  of  tax  claims  is  by  means  of  treaty  arrange- 
ments, putting  into  effect  the  principles  which  we  biave  been  examining.  In 
the  absence  of  such  treaties,  it  can  only  be  hoped  that  each  nation  will  seek 
to  make  its  own  practices  Just  to  its  neighbors  and  trust  to  their  sense  of 
fair  play  to  give  equal  consideration. 

Formal  adjournment  of  Section  IX. 

^  Bheberg,  in  HandwOrterbnch  der  StaatswiBsenscliatteii*  III,  558-7 ;  YUI,  1207. 
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